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AN  INCURSION  INTO  LABRADOR  * 

To  a  man  like  Mr.  Hind,  of  whom  we  last  heard  when  on  his  return 
from  sundry  exploring  expeditions  in  the  Winnipeg  district,  the  Red  River 
settlement,  and  the  wilds  of  the  two  Bow  Rivers  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  the  requisites  for  an  exploration  of  the  even  less  known  interior  of 
Labrador  were  few  and  simple.  Small,  light,  and  strong  canoes,  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  best  provisions,  portable  tents,  two  or  three  changes 
of  flannel  clothing,  a  few  good  instruments,  practised  voyageurs,  and 
skilful  guides,  are,  we  are  told,  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  canoes  longer 
than  three  fathoms  being  used,  and  this  condition  places  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  men  that  can  be  employed,  and  the  amount  of  provisions  that 
can  be  transported.  A  good  three-fathom  canoe  will  carry  three  men 
and  five  hundred-weight  of  provisions  conveniently,  without  being  too 
low  in  the  water,  in  a  large  and  rapid  river ;  neither  is  it  more  than  one 
man,  accustomed  to  the  work,  can  carry  over  the  portages,  which  in  the 
wilds  of  Eastern  Canada  and  Labrador  are  generally  long,  ^<  rough/'  and 
only  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  the  small  canoes  used  by  the 
Montagnais  Indians. 

Travel,  in  fact,  in  Labrador,  as  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  con- 
sists in  paddling  up  mountain  streams  against  ail  kinds  of  difficulties, 
with  the  ever-recurring  change  of  having  to  get  over  rapids  and  falls  by 
landing  and  carrying  boats  and  stores  over  rocks  and  woods,  down 
ravines,  and  up  hills  and  mountains,  with,  in  Labrador  and  other  unex- 
plored regions,  no  traffic  pathway,  but  dense  forest  and  bog,  through 
which  the  voyageur  has  to  cut  his  way  foot  by  foot ;  and  these  tremen- 
dous obstacles  to  progress  vary  from  one  to  sometimes  many  miles  in 
length. 

Mr.  Hindis  exploratory  party  consisted  of  himself,  his  brother,  an 
artist,  Messrs.  Gaudet  and  Cally,  surveyors,  five  French-Canadian 
voyageurs,  one  Abenakis,  and  one  Montagnais  Indian.  For  such  a 
party,  four  birch  canoes,  500  lbs.  bacon,  800  lbs.  flour,  200  lbs.  biscuit, 
2000  rations  pressed  vegetables,  50  lbs.  tea,  and  25  lbs.  tobacco,  were 
provided.  None  of  the  Nasquapees,  the  only  other  tribe,  who,  with  the 
so-called  Montagnais,  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moisie  River — 
the  river  up  which  the  exploration  was  to  be  carried,  and  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known — could  be  induced  to  accompany  the 
expedition. 

*  Explorations  in  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula.    By  Henry  Youle 
Hind,  BIA.,  F.R.G.S.    Two  Vols.    Longmans. 
Jan. — VOL.  cxxx.  no.  dxyii.  b 
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Yet  has  this  Moisie  River — the  "  great  river"  of  the  Montagnais 
Indians,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  longitude  QQ  deg. 
10  min.,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  the  bay  of  the  Seven  Islands — 
been  for  ceifturies  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  communication  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  and  travelled  by  the  Montagnais  during  the  time 
when,  they  were  a  numerova  and  powerfiil  peoplie,  capable  of  assembling 
upwards  of  "  a  thousand  warriors""  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  for  even  arctic  and  sub-arctic  nations  can  no  more  be  restrained 
from  the  perilous  pastime  of  war  than  those  dwelling  in  temperate  or 
intertropical  climates — than  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  much  more 
humane  and  enlightened.  Indians  and  Esquimaux  are,  like  other  savage 
races>  gradually  disappearing  from  contact  with  civilised  man;  but  not 
in  this  case  under  the  ordinary  eircumstances^ — of  fire-water,  new  diseases, 
and  perpetual  pushing  of  the  more  energetic  race^^but  from  quite  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  Indian  Montagnais  and  Nas^apee  alike  dete- 
riorate on  the  coast,  and  rapidly  lose  the  energy  and  bodily  strength 
which  characterise  them  when  living  in  the  interior,  and  which  constitu- 
tional powers  are  there  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  they  may 
maintain  themselves  in  a  mountainou3<  country  thinly  stocked  with  game. 
Once  on  the  coast,  their  habits  soon  change^-they  live  on  seals  and  fish, 
become  very  susceptible  of  changes  in  the  weather,  and  are  liable  during 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  prolonged  attacks  of  influenza;  the  young 
people  beeome  consumptive,  tne  middle-aged  rheumatic,  and  death  rapidly 
thins  the  ranks  of  these  once  numerous  and  singularly  interesting  races. 
But  if  in  the  interior  the  mountaineer  Indian  preserves  his  pristine 
spuity  vigour,  and  enduring  qualities,  where  is  he  to  be  i^und  ?  Reading 
Mr.  Hind's  journal  carefully  through,  we  are  only  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  his  meeting  one  Montagnais  chief  (He  might  well  be  a  chief,  for 
lie  seems  to  have  been  by  himself  alone),  who  had,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  wintered  in  the  interior;  and  even  he  had  adopted  a  young 
Nasquapee  Indian  to  help  him  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  family, 
^nd  this  during  the  whole  extent  of  the  exploration  !  The  chief  cause 
df  the  decline  of  the  Labrador  Indians  lies,  however,  in  the  greater  de- 
struction of  animals  brought  about  by  the  introduetion  of  fire-arms. 
Before  the  Indians  had  guns  they  could  not  kill  many  caribou — the 
reindeer  of  Labrador  :  it  was  very  hard  work  to  shoot  them  with  arrows 
imd  follow  them  for  miles,  so  many  remained.  Since  the  white  men  have 
provided  the  Indians  with  guns  and  ammunition  in  their  cupidity  for 
Bkins,  the  caribou  has  become  quite  rare.  So  it  is  with  all  other  useful 
animals,  and  those  that  preyed  upon  them  being  likewise  deprived  of  re- 
sources, they  have  also  perished  away.  All  that  remains  to  the  Indian 
are  salmon^  a^ad  trout,  and  wild  geese,  but  these  are  only  to  be  obtained 
for  a  season,  and  ia  winter- time  he  is  left  to  starve,  and  so  it  is  that  his 
race  i&  becoming  extinct  even  before  the  remote  influence*  of  the  white 
man. 

In  suck  a  country  a  man  is  esteemed  solely  for  his  prowess  in  hunting, 
shootings  and  fishing.  We  have  a  primeval  condition  of  society,  and 
man's  power  of  rearing  a  family  must  depend  upon  his  bodily  activity 
and  endurance,  and  his  skill  in  procuring  daily  subsistence.  An  incident 
that  occurred  before  the  starting  of  the  expedition  from  the  coast  is 
highly  characteristic  of  this  feature  in  Indiw  life.     One  of  the  Indians 
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engage^  LoiH^.foy  name  (for  most  of  the  Indians  living  cm  tfaeooast  are 
cooTerted  and  baptised  by  the  Roman  CathoGc  misnonaries),  was  a 
good-tempered  man,  a  bit  of  a  character,  not  £ond  of  work  or  very  sure 
nith  his  gun,  bat  thoroughly  capable  of  managing  a  canoe.  Mr.  Hind 
relates  the  following  domestic  incident  in  connexion  with  him  : 

*'  Do  you  see  that  handsome  «quaw  there?"  said  a  Nova  Scotia  fisherman  to 
me  the  morning  before  we -started  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moisie. 

"  Yes/'  I  replied,  ^;  I  see  her-*what  of  her  ?' 

"  That's  Louis's  wife,  Uie  Indian  you  engaged." 

"Louis's  wife.    Why,  she  doesnt  liire  ia  his  lodge." 

**  No,"  said  the  fisherman,  with  a  smile,  "  she  don't  and,  what's  more,  she 
won't :  she  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  her  husband,  and,  what's  more,  she's 
ashamed  of  him." 

"  What  Ims  he  done  to  offend  her  ?"  I  asked,  both  surprised  and  curious. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  he  can't  hunt." 

^'  Can't  hmit?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  handsome  woman  married  Louis 
knowing  he  could  not  hunt  ?" 

"  That's  whene  it  is ;  slve  didn't  know  he  could  not  hunt — ^you've  just  hit  the 
other  side  of  it,"  said  my  facetious  informant,  with  a  smile.  '*  Now,  I'll  tell 
you,"  he  continued.  "  These  Indians  on  the  coast  are  strange  people.  I  was 
here  fishing  last  summer  when  she  came  with  her  father,  the  old  man  in  the  tent 
yonder,  near  those  squaws  skinning  the  seal ;  the  priest  was  here  baptising, 
marrying,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Louis  saw  the  girl,  aad  asked  her  to  marry 
him :  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  the  priest  was  going  away  in  a  couple  of  days, 
not  to  oome  again  for  a  twelvemontn,  so  the  girl  consented,  they  spoke  to  the 
priest,  and  were  made  man  and  wife  in  a  ji?ey.  Well,  two  days  after  this 
wedding,  Louis  went  out  with  his  wife  to  hunt  seals  :  she  steered  and  he  took 
the  gun— the^  way  these  Indians  do.  Louis  fired  at  the  seals  one  after  the 
other,  and  missed  them.  His  wife  then  turned  the  canoe  in  disgust  to  shore, 
and  stepped  straight  to  her  father's  lodge.  After  much  bother,  Louis  prevailed 
upon  her  to  come  with  him  again  to  hunt,  and  give  him  a  chance.  So  she 
agreed  to  go  again,  and  on  the  following  day  she  steered  him  close  to  a  seal :  he 
fired,  and  missed.  She  bronght  him  up  to  another :  he  fired  again,  and  missed 
a  second  time.  She  looked — so  Louis  told  his  people—just  Looked,  said  no- 
thing ;  but  that  look  made  Louis  nervous.  She  brought  him  to  a  third  seal — 
close  to  it— he  missed  again.  She  said  nothing,  but  paddled  to  shore,  and  then 
ran  to  her  father's  lodge.  She  says  she'll  never  live  with  him  again.  Up  to 
this  time  she's  kept  her  word ;  but  tliey  say  the  priest  will  make  her  when  she 
goes  to  Seven  Islands  next  month — we  sh^  see. 

I  taiaed  to  look  at  Louis's  wife.  She  stood  near  to  the  place  where  we  were 
talking ; — a  handsome,  determined  woman ;  hps  full,  but  tighthr  closed ;  a  dark, 
intelligent  eye,  which,  when  it  met  yours,  rested  upon  you  with  a  tranquil,  self- 

Eossessed  gaze.  Her  arms  were  folded  beneath  a  shawl  she  drew  tightly  round 
er  waist.  Her  hair  was  neatly  bunched  up,  Montagnais  fa&liion,  on  each  side 
of  her  face ;  she  wore  the  picturesque  Montagnais  cap  of  crimson  and  black, 
ornamented  with  braid  round  the  edges ;  neat  aK)ecasins  and  mistassins  peeped 
from  beneath  her  dress  as  she  stood  motionless,  watching  her  sisters  cutting  up 
a  seal,  and  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  their  jeers  and  scoffs,  which  the 
interpreter  near  at  hand  saia  they  were  "  throwing  at  Louis."  Altogether,  she 
seemed  to  be  a  very  unfit  life  companion  for  the  indolent  and  careless  Louis, 
who  always  wore  a  look  of  happy  or  stupid  indifference  to  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  this  world. 

It  was  the  10th  of  June  when  the  expedition  started  up  the  Moisie, 
yet  at  that  period  of  the  year  in  this  wild,  desert,  sub-arctic  region,  frozen 
snow  capped,  the  distant  mountains  in  brilliant  nuisses,  and  although  the 
sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun  hot,  the  water  was  cold  and  turbid,  and 
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patches  of  ice  still  lay  in  every  sheltered  nook  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  snow  had  drifted  deep  during  the  long  winter  months.  A  few  Brent 
geese  flying  to  the  north,  salmon  here  and  there  rising  high  at  June  flies, 
a  solitary  kingfisher,  and  a  flock  of  golden -legged  plover,  were  all  the 
signs  of  life  that  were  seen  during  the  first  five  miles.  On  the  borders  of 
the  spruce  forest,  which  came  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  the  birch 
was  just  putting  forth  its  delicate  green  leaves,  but  the  larch  scarcely 
showed  any  indications  of  returning  vigour.  In  damp  and  shady  nooks 
the  ferns  were  cautiously  unfolding  their  earliest  fronds,  and  on  the 
vrillows,  half  bathed  in  the  flood,  hung  the  catkins  of  ^  spring.  Although 
the  Brent  geese  were  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  in  the  central  Labrador 
upland,  which  they  would  find  still  full  of  ice,  the  temperature,  kept  down 
by  the  winds  from  the  sea,  improved  as  they  ascended  the  river,  and  vege- 
tation was  found  to  be  more  forward. 

A  start  is  always  a  ticklish  affair.  The  means  of  transport,  the  men, 
tackle  and  gear,  are  all  put  for  the  first  time  upon  their  trial,  and  there  are 
generally  many  mishaps  ere  all  gets  into  working  order.  With  Mr.  Hind 
it  was  a  canoe  that  went  wrong  first,  the  sides  where  the  bark  is  fastened 
with  watap  or  sinew  to  the  frame  gave  way  ;  it  also  leaked  where  the  bark 
was  sewn  together,  and  they  had  to  stop,  and  not  only  to  "  gum"  the 
canoe,  but  also  to  readjust  the  baggage,  before  they  could  proceed  on 
their  voyage.  Master  Louis  took  advantage  of  this  contretemps  to  make 
an  attempt  at  escape.  He  does  not  appear,  although  so  unhappily 
wedded,  to  have  relished  the  idea  of  an  excursion  to  rocky,  barren,  and 
yet  damp  and  icy  uplands.  Mr.  Hind  had  taken  advantage  of  the  delay 
to  send  back  for  some  provisions,  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  had  been 
spoiled  by  the  leaky  canoe : 

Just  as  the  canoe  was  about  to  start  back  (lie  relates)  to  the  station  to  fetch 
the  flour,  which  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  to  replace  the  wetted  biscuit,  Louis 
came  to  me  with  a  desponding  look,  and  said  ne  had  forgotten  his  blanket — 
"Would  I  let  him  go  m  the  canoe  and  fetch  itP"  But  JJouis  was  not  to  be 
trusted  so  near  home.  He  might  repent  having  come,  as  Indians  often  do  during 
the  first  day  or  two ;  I  therefore  told  the  other  men,  whom  I  could  trust,  to  bring 
Louis's  blanket  with  them.  Louis  gave  them  very  indeflnite  and  confused  direc- 
tions where  to  find  his  blanket,  and!  am  still  under  the  impression  that  the  article 
in  question  was  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  we  never  hesffd  of  it  afterwards ; 
and  Louis,  when  seen  enveloping  himself  in  a  capacious  but  rather  dirty  rug 
before  choosing  his  ground  for  the  night  underneath  a  canoe,  replied  to  the 
questions, 

"  Why,  Louis,  what  did  you  want  two  blankets  for  ?" 

"  Don't  want  two  blankets — one  enough." 

"  Then  why  did  you  want  to  go  and  fetch  the  other  blanket  ?" 

"  Like  it  best,"  answered  Louis. 

"Do  Indians  ever  have  more  than  two  blankets  P" 

"  No ;  one  blanket  enough  for  Indian." 

"  Do  you  think  the  men  will  find  yours  at  the  fishing  station  P" 

'*  Tink  not ;  tink  they  will  have  very  hard  work  to  find  other  blanket,"  said 
Louis,  with  a  comical  laugh. 

"  Perhaps  the  blanket  around  you  is  the  one  you  thought  you  had  left 
behind  P" 

"  May  be,"  said  Louis,  brightening  up,  and  turning  his  head  to  survey  the 
rug.     "  May  be ;  it  looks  very  much  like  it." 

"  Then  you  have  not  got  another  blanket,  Louis  ?" 

"No!" 
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Yoang  seals  were  heard  calling  during  the  night,  and  their  dams  were 
feasting  on  salmon  struggling  in  the  nets  stretched  half  across  the  river 
close  to  the  camp.  As  they  proceeded  up,  the  balsam-poplar  and  birch 
were  nearly  in  full  leaf,  and  grew  in  graceful  clusters  on  the  precipitous 
sandy  banks,  and  the  spruce  and  birch  were  gradually  attaining  the  size 
of  handsome  trees.  About  two  miles  below  the  first  rapids  was  a  salmon- 
fishing  station,  leased  by  two  American  gentlemen,  but  at  that  time 
deserted  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  raging  in  the  States.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  was  another  fishing-station,  formerly  tenanted  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  salmon  fishermen  in  Canada,  Captain  James 
Strachan,  of  Toronto.  His  spruce-bark  lodge  still  remained  on  the  bank 
where  it  had  been  pitched  some  years  before,  and  near  it  were  the  rude 
but  ample  comforts  and  conveniences  with  which  sportsmen  in  Canada 
often  surround  themselves  in  the  woods,  when  time  and  means  are  at 
their  command,  and  which  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  camp  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  the  wonderful  resources  of  Eastern  Canada  to  the 
angler  when  noticing. Colonel  Sir  James  Alexander's  delightful  little  book 
**  Salmon-Fishing  in  Canada,"  in  which  the  Waltonian  will  find  full  in- 
structions as  to  how  he  is  to  proceed  to  reach  the  numerous  streams  that 
flow  down  from  the  interior  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  what  he  is 
to  do  to  secure  good  living  and  plenty  of  fish.  It  is  not  at  all  an  expen- 
sive proceeding.  Mr.  Hind  now  opens  new  country,  and,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  show,  one  of  unlimited  piscatorial  resources. 
In  the  present  day,  when  all  the  best  rivers  in  Norway  are  rented  year  by 
year  by  the  same  tenacious  anglers,  and  not  even  space  for  the  cast  of 
a  line  remains  at  any  favourable  spot  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  Mr.  Hind's  work  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  perusal,  were 
it  for  this  single  circumstance  alone.  There  is  also  not  only  no  danger  in 
these  wilds,  but  in  this  particular  instance  all  that  Captain  Strachan  had 
left  behind  him  had  been  respected  by  the  few  Indians  who  come  down 
the  river,  or  by  the  solitary  trapper  who  now  and  then  passes  the  same 
way  during  the  winter  season  to  hunt  for  the  highly-prized  martens.  A 
few  Indians  were  met  with  at  this  point,  but  these  were  only  Indians  of 
the  coast,  who  had  been  seal-hunting,  and  among  them,  indeed,  was 
Louis's  father-in-law. 

The  path  was  found  to  be  rough  at  the  first  portage,  but  with  a  little 
•cutting  the  canoes  and  baggage  were  passed  over  it.  A  precipitous  hill 
had  to  be  clambered  over,  beyond  which  the  path  was  carried  over  level 
rocks  or  down  steep  hills.  Rain  coming  on,  large  pieces  of  bark  were 
stripped  off  the  spruce-trees,  with  which  an  impervious  covering  was  at  once 
extemporised. 

The  Moisie  Rapids  are  very  grand.  A  river  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  broad  leaps  through  a  chasm  of  zig-zag 
form  in  six  successive  steps.  The  fall  does  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  three  and  a  half  miles';  but  the  body  of  water  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  is  immense,  and  being  pent  up  in  a  comparatively  narrow  channel 
between  rocks  and  hills  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  serves  well  to 
convey  to  the  mind  those  impressions  which  are  always  created  by  Nature 
in  her  wild  and  stormy  moods. 

A  singular  feature  also  first  presented  itself  at  these  rapids,  which  we 
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afterwards  find  constituting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristies  of 
the  interior,  and  even  of  the  rocky  and  lacustrine  uplands,  and  this  was  the 
numbers  of  boulders,  or  large  rounded  masses  of  rock.  Here  they  lay  in 
long  rows  of  huge  rounded  and  polished  masses,  piled  one  above  another 
at  each  turn  of  the  river,  wherever  lodgement  could  be  found.  **  They 
are,"  Mr.  Hind  says,  ^  imposing  monuments  of  the  power  of  water  and 
ice  ;  but,  as  we  afterwards  £imnd  in  the  upper  country,  the  boulders  of  the 
Gkand  Rc^ids  are  few  and  diminutive  \^en  compared  with  the  infinite 
number  of  colossal  erratics  which  lie  scattered  over  the  valleys,  l^e  hill- 
sides, and  the  mountain-tops,  as  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula 
is  approached." 

U  there  \b  one  idea  that  has  always  associated  itself  in  our  minds 
more  than  another  with  Labrador,  it  is  that  of  the  Labrador  felspar,  or 
Labradorite,  with  its  beautiful  play  of  iridiscent  colours;  blue,  green, 
yellow,  brorwn,  and  red,  and  its  pseudo  metallic  lustre;  but  we  certainly 
did  not  expeot  to  hear  that  it  is  so  common  as  not  only  to  constitute  a 
feature  in  the  country,  but  actually  to  play  a  part  in  its  legendary  lore. 
'^  As  I  stood,"  says  Mr.  Hind,  '<  upon  a  Cyclopean  pebble  of  brilliant 
Labradorite,  brought  no  doubt  by  ioe  from  the  upper  country,  and  worn 
into  a  polished  rounded  form  by  ages  of  exposure  to  running  water,  I 
WAS  able  to  create  a  mental  picture  of  the  fiashing  fire-rocks  of  the 
Montagnais,  the  fire-mountains  which  the  Nasquapees  toki  us  existed  far 
towards  the  height  of  land,  seen  only  green  and  bright  by  sunlight  and 
moonlight,  but  never  when  the  Manitou,  who  dwells  in  these  mountains, 
is  displeased  with  the  wandering  and  helpless  children  of  the  forests  and 
lakes  of  Labrador.  This  dream  was  scarcely  realised  to  its  full  extent. 
I  saw  the  *'  fire^rock,'  but  not  fiashing,  as  the  Indians  desoibed ;  but  I 
do  not  doubt  that  small  areas  of  Labrador  felspar  exist,  which  glitter 
with  the  brilliant  play  of  colours  bharacteristic  of  this  beautiful  mineral.'' 

The  Indians  call  these  rapids  Skatchewan — that  is,  **  swift  river,"  just 
as  the  Bow  rivers  are  called  Saskatchewan,  or,  ''swift  as  a  bow ;"  and 
the  river  itself  they  call  Mista-shipu,  which  means  '*  great  river,"  like 
Mississippi,  so  closely  does  the  Montagnais  dialect  of  the  Cree  language 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  resemble  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  three  thousand  miles  distant. 

Beyond  the  Grand  Portage  the  country  has  been  hitherto  undescribed, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
a  station  on  the  summit  of  this  stupendous  barrier.  The  stones  and  fire- 
holes  for  the  vapour-bath  were  also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old 
Indian  lodges,  showing  that,  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Labrador,  we  find  the  favourite  remedy  for  sickness  adopted 
and  cherished  by  all  the  ramifications  of  the  great  Cree  nation. 

No  bird,  or  squirrel,  or  rabbit  was  seen  in  die  fine  woods  of  the  deep 
sheltered  valleys  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  Grand  Portage.  Bare 
rock,  or  larch,  succeeded  by  thin  clumps  of  stunted  spruce,  or  half  a 
dozsen  larch  just  coming  into  leaf,  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  Labrador 
tea-plant,  and  mosses  or  lichens  of  every  hue  and  depth  of  colour,  are  the 
features  of  the  ground  over  which  the  well-worn  Montagnais  postage- 
path  runs.  In  the  rapids  themselves  salmon  were  passing  up  the  river 
by  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  thousands,  swimming  over  the  shoals  or  lying 
on  them,  gathering  strength  to  force  their  way  farther  on.     Every  spot 
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on  earth  has  its  own  peculiar  charms,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  though  the 
weather  was  rariahle,  the  air  is  spoken  of  as  delightfully  pure  and  exhila- 
rating. The  distant  mountains  looked  green  and  tranquil,  the  winding 
river  sparkled  brightly  in  the  noonday  sun,  delicate  white  flowers  blos- 
somed in  every  hollow  where  a  little  soil  had  accumulated,  and  in  the 
shallow  depressions  of  the  surface  rich  mosses  and  lichens  formed  a 
carpet  green  and  gprey,  red  or  pale  yellowish  white,  according  to  the 
species  which  most  prevailed. 

There  were  also  marten  traps  from  one  end  of  the  portage  to  the  other, 
and  these  had  been  eonstructod  during  the  previous  winter  by  Pierre,  the 
Abenakis  Indian,  who  was  one  of  the  guides. 

"  How  long  is  yonr  line  of  traps,  Pierre  ?"  I  inquired  of  the  Abenakis  Indian. 

«  Thirty  miles,-"  he  replied. 

"  Thirty  miles !    How  do  you  attend  to  them  all  ?" 

"  I  built  my  winter  lodge  about  twelve  miles  above  the  Grand  Portage,  and 
made  the  traps  for  about  fifteen  miles  above  and  fifteen  miles  below  the  lodge." 

"  How  lone  did  it  take  you  to  visit  your  traps  ?" 

"  One  week/' 

"  And  how  many  martens  did  you  take  last  winter  ?" 

"  Twenty-two ;  but  a  hunter  on  the  Manicouagan  took  fifty-seven.  I  came 
too  fete  in  tlie  fall,  and  the  winter  was  half  over  before  my  marten  road  was 
finished.** 

*'  What  did  you  get  for  your  skins  ?'* 

"  Five  doMars  apiece." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  set  to  work  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  build  a  line  of  marten  traps,  or  marten  road,  as  you  call  it  ?" 

Pierre  took  out  his  pipe  at  this  question,  slowly  filled  it,  went  to  the 'fire 
and  put  an  ember  on  the  tobacco,  and  after  a  few  puffs  he  returned  to  where 
we  were  sitting  under  an  oil-cloth  to  shelter  us  from  the  rain,  and,  reclining  on 
the  ground,  began  his  description  as  follows : 

"The  wiater  before  last  I  was  hunting  on  the  Manicouagan,  but  so  many 
Indians  came  on  the  river  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  some  other  ground. 
In  the  fall  I  brought  my  wife  to  the  Moisie.  I  got  together  some  flour  and 
pork,  and  took  my  canoe  up  the  river,  leaving  my  wife  in  a  little  house  I  bmlt 
cm  the  Moisie  Bay.  I  found  a  spot  which  we  shall  pass  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
put  up  a  lodge,  made  a  strong  cache  for  my  flour  and  pork,  to  keep  them  from 
the  carcajou,  and  set  to  work:  to  build  my  traps.  It  was  already  late  in  the 
season — too  late,  for  the  snow  was  more  than  a  foot  deep  and  the  river  had 
taken  strong.  1  worked  hard,  but  it  was  nearly  Christmas  before  all  my  traps 
on  the  line  were  finished.  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  my  traps  for 
about  eight  miles  in  one  direction,  and  then  returned  to  my  lodge.  The  next 
day  I  went  the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  direction,  always  getting  home 
about  dusk.  The  day  after  I  took  my  blanket  with  me,  some  bread,  pork,  and 
bait,  and  walked  in  snow-shoes  straight  to  one  end  of  my  line  of  traps ;  here  I 
had  a  little  sleeping-place  made  of  spruce-bark,  where  I  stayed  tlie  ni^t.  On 
the  following  day  I  went  back  visiting  all  the  traps  and  putting  in  fresh  bait 
when  they  iuui  been  disturbed ;  I  did  the  same  intne  other  direction,  but  some- 
times went  on  to  the  Bay  to  see  my  wife.  In  this  way  I  spent  three  months, 
until  the  snow  began  to  go  and  the  ice  in  the  river  to  give.  I  only  got  twenty- 
two  martens,;  the  country  hereabouts  has  been  hunted  too  much ;  but  I  think 
I  should  have  got  more  if  the  carcajou  had  not  taken  my  bait." 

Some  one  asked  Pierre  whether-^rcajoux  or  wolvermes  were  numerous  on 
the  Moisie,  and  how  many  of  bis  traps  they  spoiled. 

"  There  are  not  many  carcajou  here,"  answered  Pierre,  "  but  one  fellow  took 
all  my  bait — froan  my  iodge  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  line  up  the  river.  He 
followed  me  from  traip  to  trap,  and  when  I  came  back  I  found  that  he  had  been 
at  every  one  and  taken  all  the  bait." 
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"  What  do  you  bait  with  r" 

"Oh,  anything  that  a  marten  can  smell — ^a  wing  or  head  of  a  bird,  a  bit  of 
fish,  or  meat  when  I  get  a  bear  or  fox ;  sometimes  .bits  of  the  martens  them- 
selves :  anything  will  do,  if  it's  only  meat ;  they  feed  on  mice  chiefly,  when 
they  can  get  them." 

The  wolverine  is  such  a  thief  that  he  will  rob,  as  it  were,  for  mere 
mischief  sake.  It  is  recorded  of  a  hunter  and  his  family  that  they  left 
their  lodge  unguarded  during  their  absence,  and  that  on  their  return 
they  found  it  completely  gutted  ;  the  walls  were  there,  but  nothing  else. 
Blankets,  guns,  kettles,  axes,  cans,  knives,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
trapper's  lodge  had  vanished,  and  the  tracks  left  by  the  animal  showed 
who  had  been  the  thief.  The  family  set  to  work,  and  by  carefully  fol- 
lowing up  all  the  paths,  recovered,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  property. 

The  martens,  strange  to  say,  disappear  periodically  every  ten  years  or 
so,  and  it  is  quite  unknown  what  becomes  of  them.  They  are  not  found 
dead.  The  failure  extends  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  tracts  or  regions  to  which  they  can 
migrate  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  not  posts.  Yet  Mr. 
Hind  remarks  that  Providence  appears  to  have  implanted  some  instinct 
in  them  by  which  the  total  destruction  of  the  species  is  prevented.  They 
must,  therefore,  migrate  to  parts  not  frequented  by  even  the  Indian 
hunters.  The  number  of  martens  killed  on  the  Mackenzie  River  alone 
averages  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  thousand.  In  Labrador  the 
Indians  also  get  bear-skins,  cat  or  lynx,  musk-rats,  otter,  beaver,  and 
foxes.  The  lynx  is  so  fierce  that  it  will  kill  a  hunter  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  is  related  in  a  melancholy  story  of  one  who  fell  and  broke 
his  leg,  when  the  lynx  sprang  upon  him.  The  marten,  however,  is  worth 
all  the  rest  put  together,  and,  as  Pierre  remarked,  when  the  martens  go 
the  company  will  go  too,  and  the  Indians  will  starve — they  will  die  off 
like  the  marten  or  the  rabbits  during  the  bad  years !  The  Indians  who 
are  not  converted^believe  in  wendigoes,  giant  cannibals  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  high,  who  live  on  human  flesh;  and  when  an  Indian  has  been  out 
hunting,  and  has  never  afterwards  been  heard  of,  they  think  that  he  has 
been  devoured  by  a  wendigo.  In  a  country  where  bears,  wolves,  and 
lynxes  exist,  and  are  at  times  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  it  does  not  require 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  wendigoes  to  account  for  the  occasional  dis- 
appearance of  a  hunter.  The  lynx  formerly  played  an  important  part 
in  .Labrador  mythology : 

They  supposed  that  the  world  was  created  by  Atahocam,  and  that  a  deity 
named  Messou  repaired  it  when  it  was  old.  One  day  Messou  was  hunting  with 
lynxes  instead  of  dogs  ;•  his  savage  companions  swam  into  a  great  lake,  and  were 
lost.  Messou  searched  for  them  everywhere  without  success,  when  a  bird  told 
him  that  he  woidd  find  them  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  He  entered  the  lake  to 
bring  back  his  lynxes,  but  the  lake  began  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  finally 
deluged  the  world.  Messou,  astonished,,  sent  a  crow  to  bring  him  a  piece  of 
earth,  from  which  he  intended  to  reconstruct  the  land,  but  the  crow  could  not 
find  any.  He  made  an  otter  dive  into  the  waters,  but  the  otter  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  crow.  At  last  he  sent  the  musk-rat,  who  brought  him  a  little  bit, 
from  wftich  Messou  reconstructed  the  earth  as  it  now  is.  He  presented  an 
Indian  with  the  gift  of  immortality,  enclosed  in  a  little  box,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  open  it.    As  long  as  he  kept  the  box  closed,  he  was  to 
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be  immortal ;  but  his  cnrions  and  incredulous  wife  was  anxious  to  see  what  the 
box  contained ;  she  opened  it,  and  ever  since  the  Indians  have  been  subject  to 
death. 

The  expedition  left  the  Grand  Portage  with  cheerful  hearts.  They 
had  triumphed  over  their  first  difficulty,  and  they  felt  the  courage  within 
them  to  meet  the  others,  which  they  full  well  knew,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Indians,  they  would  have  to  encounter.  As  soon  as  they  got  into 
the  canoes,  the  usual  light-heartedness  of  the  French  Canadian  race 
showed  itself,  and  they  took  off  their  caps  and  bade  the  Portage  a  respect- 
ful farewell,  hoping,  as  one  of  them  observed,  "  never  to  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  cross  its  path  again."  The  scenery  was  also  very  imposing, 
and  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  even  of  the  savage.  At  one 
spot  some  stupendous  sheets  of  ice  hung  over  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  and  contrasted  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  with  the  red  rocks 
and  green  vegetation  in  surpassing  beauty.  "Can  you  paint  that?" 
asked  Mr.  Hind  of  his  brother.  ''  You  can  paint  the  rocks,  the  trees, 
and  ice,"  he  replied,  **  but  the  radiance  and  the  light  are  beyond  human 
art." 

The  river,  indeed,  grew  in  beauty  as  they  ascended  its  current.  Its 
waters  became  clear  and  swift,  but  cold  as  ice  ;  the  hills  rose  into  moun- 
tains, and  the  towering  rocks  frowned  magnificently  on  the  stream.  Not 
a  sound  of  bird,  or  beast,  or  fish,  broke  the  stillness;  and  there  was 
nothing  but  the  murmur  of  distant  waterfalls  to  remind  them  that,  in  this 
beautiful  but  desolate  wilderness,  there  was  anything  capable  of  pro« 
ducing  a  sound.'  The  next  day,  however,  they  saw  a  loon,  as  also  fresh 
traces  of  bear,  reindeer,  and  beaver.  The  same  day  they  came  to  a 
point  where  a  river  joined  the  main  stream  from  the  east,  but  they  de- 
cided upon  keeping  to  the  latter,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  Nasquapees. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed,  for  the  very  next  day  a  canoe  issued  forth 
from  the  gorge  above  bearing  Domenique,  the  chief  of  the  Montagpaais 
on  the  Moisie  River,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  a  young  Nasquapee, 
whom  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  old  man  to 
part  with,  even  for  a  short  time,  to  act  as  guide.  Yet  this  poor  chief  and 
his  family  were  actually  almost  starving. 

At  sunrise  (says  Mr.  Hind)  I  went  to  Domenique's  camp.  They  were  just 
waking ;  but  I  was  in  time  to  see  bow  they  had  spent  the  night.  Aanged  m  a 
semicircle  before  the  fire,  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  balsam  spruce,  the  whole 
family  lay  side  by  side,  the  mother  and  father  occupying  the  outer  ends  of  the 
curve  with  the  four  children,  and  the  ypunff  Nasquapee  between  them.  The 
children  were  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  rather  and  mother  had  each  a  sheet 
of  birch-bark  over  them ;  the  Nasquapee  a  couple  of  reindeer  skins.  Two  dogs 
were  lying  under  the  birch-bark,  close  to  the  fire,  at  the  feet  of  Domenique.  The 
fiamily  bed  consisted  of  spruce  boughs  laid  on  the  wet  moss,  with  the  frozen  soil 
beneath ;  their  roof  was  the  black  sky,  with  twinkhng  stars  coldly  glittering  be- 
tween the  motionless  branches  of  the  spruce,  as  silent,  as  lifelessj  and  as  un- 
charitable as  the  grave. 

The  gorge  had  to  be  passed  partly  by  one  of  the  men  going  ahead 
and  throwing  out  a  long  line,  with  a  stick  attached  to  it,  as  far  into  the 
river  as  possible ;  the  stick  was  then  caught,  and  being  made  fast  to  a 
tree,  the  canoes  were  thus  hauled  up  round  a  difficult  point.  At  other 
times,  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  get 
into  an  eddy.     They  had  to  mend  the  canoes  after  effecting  the  passage 
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of  this  goree,  supping  upon  some  fine  trout  caught  in  the  poolg.  Were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  the  See-way-sini-kop  Falls  (as  Mr. 
Hind  calls  them)  and  pools  would,  he  says,  "  be  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive salmon-6shing  ground  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  in  the 
wilds  of  Eastern  Canada.**  Numbers  of  salmon  were  indeed  seen  leap- 
ing up  the  Falls,  but  not  one  could  they  catch  with  the  most  gaudy  and 
attractive  flies.  Even  the  celebrated  fiery-brown  failed  to  decoy  them. 
This  pool  is,  however,  one  of  the  favourite  Iinlian  resorts  for  spearing 
salmon  by  torchlight. 

The  scenery  on  the  river  continued  to  be  everywhere  charming,  and 
sometimes  grand  above  these  Falls,  and  they  soon  came  to  a  second  gorge, 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  the.  first,  and  not  so  difficult  to  pass.  Rabbits 
and  porcupines  formerly  existed  in  great  numbers  throtighout  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  now  none  are  to  be  found.  The  disappearance  of  the 
rabbit,  Mr.  Hind  sap,  must  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  driving 
Indians  from  the  Moisie.  There  are  now  many  parts  of  Eastern  Canada 
which  would  not  wistain  even  a  few  families  of  hunters,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  rabbits.  Large  boulders,  also,  now  began  to  show  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  it  required  great  care  and  hard  labour  to  get 
past  them. 

Farther  on,  they  came  to  where  Cold-water  River  joined  the  Moisie. 
Trout  abounded  in  it,  and  they  soon  caught  enough  to  furnish  them  with 
an  excellent  dinner  and  supper.  There  were  also  remains  of  old  Mon- 
tagnais  lodges,  and  a  well-worn  path  at  this  point,  showing  that  it  had 
been  once  a  favourite  resting-place.  A  stupendous  land-slide  displayed 
die  fact  that  the  rock  here  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Labrador 
felspar.  **  A  mountain  range,"  writes  Mr.  Hind,  "  of  Labrador  felspar, 
no  doubt  the  fire-rocks  of  the  Nasquapces,  small  arecs  of  which,  under 
favourable  conditions  and  aspects,  charm  the  eye  with  changing  lustre, 
and  reflect  the  most  lovely  greys,  the  most  delicate  blues,  and  the  softest 
golden  yelk)ws." 

The  ascent  of  Cold-water  Raver  was  entered  upon  by  another  arduous 
portage,  and  while  the  men  were  busy  transporting  the  canoes  and  bag- 
gage, the  travellers  fished,  catching  some  large  speckled  trout,  wandered 
in  the  fine  forest  which  filled  the  narrow  valley,  and  gathered  some  beau- 
tiful and  rare  species  of  flowers  which  grew  with  singular  luxuriance  in 
the  moist  woods.  The  evening  encampment  also  lay  in  a  pleasant  spot. 
The  next  day  a  flock  of  merrj  birds,  known  as  whisky-jacks,  followed 
them  up  the  silent  and  gloomy  river,  and  did  not  leave  them  until  they 
entered  the  "  Lake  where  the  Sand  lies,"  and  where  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  mosquitoes  and  beach- flies,  which  now  came  to  torment  them. 

The  quiet  lake  lay  calm  and  fair  as  we  gently  stole  upon  its  waters— smootk 
as  a  mirror,  and  reflecting  with  perfect  fidelity  the  green  and  purple  mountains 
on  its  shores.  This  is  truly  a  land  of  contrasts.  Fi'om  a  ^luggisu  river  coated 
with  slime,  with  a  heavy,  damp,  dispiriting  atmospliere  brooding  over  it,  to  a 
bright  and  limpid  lake,  full  of  sunshme  and  colour,  is  but  a  step  over  wliich  jou 
slip  insensibly,  but  not  without  insensibly  realising  the  dliange. 

The  day  is  hot,  but  the  shadows  of  the  purple  mountains  are  deep,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  ice-cold.  Passing  from  sunskine  into  sliade,  a  cliill  thrills 
through  every  limb,  and  you  turn  back  to  the  pleasant. glow  again  to  enjoy  the 
warm  air  and  brilliant  light.    Ice  lingers  on  those  distSit  cloud-capped  peaks. 
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but  all  around,  tlie  trees,  where  trees  can  grow  on  the  sloping  rocks,  wear  their 
summer  dress.  Still,  something  wei^is  upon  the  spirits  which  you  find  it  im* 
possible  to  shake  off.  What  is  it  ?  All,  more  or  less,  jure  under  its  influence; 
The  Indians  are  silent  as  the  grave.  Tlie  French  voyageurs  neither  laugh,  nor 
talk,  nor  sing,  but  more  their  {Kiddles  meelianieally,  clipping  them  carefully  into 
the  water  to  make  as  little  noise  aa  possible.  What  is  it  that  seems  to  weigh 
upon  the  spirits  of  us  all  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  life,  it  is  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  a  desolate  wilderness.  Eocks  and.  trees  and  water  are  as  beautiful  as 
they  can  be  imagined,  yet  there  is  no  bird,  or  beast,  or  fish  to  give  animation 
to  this  lovely  scene. 

Labrador  may  have  its  charms,  and  its  air  may  in  summer-time 
be  bracing  and  he»lthy,  bat  it  is  certainly  not  an  inviting  country, 
except,  perohance,  to»  some  enthusiastic  angler  for  a  month,  and  we 
suspect  that  before  even  that  time  had  expired,  he,  too,  would  have 
conjured  up  wendi^oes  in  sacb  solitades.  Beyond  this  lake  was  another, 
and  then  a  portage.  ^  They  met  here  with  traces  of  Waver  and  of  rein- 
deer, but  saw  none  themscHive?.  The  MontagnaisF,  like  the  beaver  they 
hunted,  are  gone  too.  •'  Both  caribou  and  beaver,"  says  Mr.  Hind,  "  will 
come  again  and  people  this  desert  once  more  ;  bat  there  will  be  no  Mon- 
tagnais  or  Nasquapees  to  hunt  or  disturb  them  in  their  secure  retreat." 

The  Labrador  tea-plant  is  in  bloom,  and  casts  a  faint  but  delicious  fra^ance 
around.  The  gneiss,  which  rises  in  gigantic  terraces,  one  above  the  otner,  is 
covered  with  brilliant-coloured  lichens  in  rings,  crescents,  and  ovals  of  every 
hue,  from  the  paie  cream-cdioured  "reindeer  moss'*  to  the  vermilion  "cup- 
moss,"  growing  in  bunches,  groups,  and  beds  all  over  the  grey  gneiss.  Larches 
and  birches,  branching  free  n-om  the  deep  ycracks  in  the  rocks,  are  wonderfully 
symmetrical.  A  scented  breeze  drives  insect  tormentors  away,  bringing  aa 
evening  blessing  in  these  desolate  wilds. 

From  the  summit  of  that  peaked  mountain  in  the  lofty  chain  to  the  north, 
1500  to  2000  feet  above,  the  Nasquapee  says  he  has  seen  ships  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  level  country  whefe  Ashwanipi  flows,  the  great  river  of 
the  Labrador  table-land.  And,  lastly,  there  looms,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  another  great  land-slide,  as  recent  as,  and  more  giganti)^  than,  the 
one  passed  over  a  few  days  ago.  The  slowly  sinking  sun  reddens  the  moun- 
ta^-tops,  the  black  shadows  move  swiftly  across  the  lake ;  loons,  with  wild 
prophetic  cries,  fly  like  arrows  towards  their  nests;  the  long  twilight  fades 
softly  into  night,  and  the  silence  of  a  beautiful  but  lifeless  wilderness  de- 
presses the  spuits  and  saddens  the  heart. 

Beyond  tfai»  portage  with  its  gi^iss-terraoes  they  came  to  a  small  lake 
on  the  summit  of  a  low  dividing  ridge,  whose  waters  were  enlivened  by  a 
saw-bill  duck,  with  a  brood  of  nine  little  ones.  Oar  travellers  had  the 
good  taste  not  to  shoot  the  bird,  and  they  saw  it  again  on  their  return, 
but  it  had  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  young  by  predatory  animals  or 
birds.  There  were  no  fish  in  this  lake,  but  the  larvae  of  water-beetles-— 
bk)od-srad(ers,  a*  the  voyageurs  call  them — abounded.  Beyond  the  '*  Top 
of  the  Ridge  Lake"  lay  anodier  dreaded  mountain  portage.  The  mos^ 
quitoes  and  black  flies  were  also  terrible,  but  trout  and  carp  were  thick 
as  leaves  in  the  little  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  portage.  They  caught 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  sufficient  for  supper  and  breakfast  all  round. 
The  voyageturs  have  a  pretty  legend  regarding  the  insect  pests  of  the 
country : 

"  They  believe  that  a  certain  saint  was  banished  from  heaven  for  disobedience 
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to  the  commands  of  one  of  the  higher  tuigels,  and  condemned  to  dwell  alone 
for  a  long  period  in  one  of  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth.  She  found 
the  time  hang  heavy  on  her  liands,  until  at  length  she  prayed  that  even  a 
few  flies  might  be  sent  to  amuse  her. 

"  The  mosquito,  the  black  fly,  and  the  bruldt  were  forthwith  created,  and 
during  the  remaining  period  of  her  punishment  they  gave  her  more  employ- 
ment than  she  wanted  in  resisting  their  attacks. 

"  The  saint  was  restored  to  heaven,  but  the  flies  remained  behind  to  keep  us 
in  constant  remembrance  of  the  folly  of  seeking  for  amusement  to  distract  at- 
tention from  sorrows  which  we  have  brought  on  ourselves  by  indiscretion  or 
sin.'' 

All  parties  agreed  that  the  "  Top  of  the  Ridge  Lake"  was  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  they  had  yet  seen.  The  still  and  bright  day,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  sport  they  enjoyed,  and  the  absence  of  insect  tor- 
mentors, no  doubt  heightened  their  appreciation  of  it.  The  mountains, 
green,  purple,  and  grey,  as  the  eye  wandered  higher  and  higher,  were 
most  sublime;  and  the  river  rippling  over  its  gravelly  bed  was  "like  a 
child  at  play  !'*  The  brilliant  crimson  spotted  trout,  leaping  wildly  at 
their  gauay  Hies,  flashed  in  the  evening  sunlight.  The  pure  and  invi- 
gorating air  sighed  past  them,  perceptibly  perfumed  with  the  fragrant 
Labrador  tea-plant ;  and  being  all  in  excellent  condition  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  health,  they  felt  glad  and  thankful  that  they  possessed 
the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  Nature  in  these  silent  and  distant  soli- 
tudes. An  attempt  was  made  to  ascend  one  of  the  nearest  mountains 
from  the  "  Top  of  the  Ridge  Portage,"  but  the  difficulties  and  distance 
were  found  to  be  far  too  great.  The  more  experienced  Louis  said  to 
them,  indeed,  on  starting : 

"  '  You  go  up  top  of  that  mountain  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  we  are  going  to  try.* 

'^  Louis  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  *  Good- by  for  a  little.' 

**  *  Why  do  you  say  **  good-by,"  Louis  ?' 

"  '  You  go  top  that  mountain,  not  see  you  again  for  two  or  three  days ; 
want  to  wish  you  good-by  for  a  little  while.*  " 

Hence  they  proceeded  to  Trout  Lake,  whence  Cold-water  River  took 
its  rise.  The  dividing  ridge  is  1556  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indians 
call  it  the  "  Height  of  Land  Portage ;"  but  it  really  is  nothing  more 
than  a  spur  of  the  great  table-land  of  Labrador  coming  from  the  north- 
west, and  separating  the  waters  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Moisie  from  those 
of  the  main  river.  The  lichens  and  mosses  were  now  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  They  commonly  grew  in  circles,  assuming  the  most  fantastic 
forms  and  brilliant  colours.  The  caribou  or  reindeer  moss  was  sixteen 
inches  deep.  Other  species  were  of  more  luxuriant  growth  still,  and  in 
some  low  and  moist  places  the  lovely  carpet  was  two  feet  thick,  and  soft 
as  a  bed  of  eider-down.  These  licheniferous  regions  may  be  considered 
as  truly  sub-arctic,  establishing  the  transition  between  a  land  of  snow 
and  ice,  with  a  few  flowering  plants  in  summer,  and  the  first  brushwood 
and  forests  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 

The  explorers  met  their  first  herd  of  reindeer  at  this  dividing  ridge. 
Hard  by  the  same  place  was  a  bear's  skull  stuck  in  a  dead  branch.  One 
of  the  Indians  left  a  piece  of  tobacco  between  the  jaws  :  they  are  very 
superstitious  about  the  bones  of  animals.  From  Trout  Lake  to  Lake 
Nipisis  they  descended  through  four  sheets  of  water  and  their  connecting 
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rivers,  having  to  carry  everything  over  four  portages  which  separated 
them.  The  first  of  these  lakes  they  called  Mosquito  Lake,  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  that  troublesome  insect  which  tormented  them 
when  crossing  it  and  the  succeeding  portage.  The  little  connecting 
streamlets  swarmed  with  trout,  and  they  caught  a  large  number  with  fly. 
The  most  ardent  sportsman  could,  however,  scarcely  stand  the  attacks  of 
the  mosquitoes,  even  when  three  fine  trout  would  rise  and  hook  them- 
selves on  separate  flies  at  every  third  or  fourth  cast.  All  the  men  were 
compelled  to  wear  veils,  their  faces  and  necks  were  becoming  much 
swollen,  and  as  they  paddled  mournfully  across  these  little  lakes  they 
looked  like  veiled  sufferers  from  snow-blindness,  fearing  and  shunning 
the  light.  The  foliage  of  the  spruce  and  Banksian  pine  was,  however, 
remarkably  beautiful  round  these  secluded  sheets  of  water. 

"  *  What's  that  ?'  said  one  of  the  voyageurs  at  the  night-camp,  as  he 
was  lying  at  full-length  before  the  fire,  listening  to  the  conversation,  as 
a  distant  howl  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  '  A  wolf/  answered  Pierre.  *  Be  still,  and  you  will  hear  it  again 
soon.     There!' 

"  *  But  that  is  in  a  diflerent  direction;  the  first  noise  came  from  over 
yonder.' 

^' '  One  wolf  answers  another,'  said  Pierre.  '  Be  still,  perhaps  you 
will  hear  half  a  dozen  yet ;  but  I  don't  think  there  are  "many  wolves 
here,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  eat.'  " 

Although  it  was  the  28th  day  in  June  when  the  explorers  reached 
Lake  Nipisis,  ice  several  feet  thick  remained  in  the  fissures  of  a  rugged 
rock  at  which  they  lay  wind-bound  for  some  time.  They  found  the 
traces  of  Indians  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  lake,  attesting  to  the 
existence  of  a  few  roving,  hunting  beings  in  these  desolate  regions.  Mr. 
Hind  also  appropriated  to  himself  a  splendid  pair  of  caribou  horns,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  during  the  winter.  There  were 
tracks  of  fresh  caribou,  bear,  beaver,  and  fox,  in  the  saipe  neighbourhood, 
showing  that  the  region  was  more  frequented  by  game  than  what  they 
had  hitherto  met  with,  which  accounted  also  for  the  recent  presence  of 
Indians. 

An  incident  occurred  here  which  had  well-nigh  cost  the  explorers  their 
canfoes.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  the  caribou  moss  dry  and  brittle, 
and,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  a  fire  made  to  cook  dinner  caught 
the  moss,  and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  was  only  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions  that  the  canoes  were  saved  by  dashing  them  into  the 
river.  The  baggage  was  also  luckily  secured  by  being  removed  to  a 
little  beach  of  sand  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  fires  thus  accidentally 
brought  about  are  among  the  most  fearful  calamities  by  which  Labrador 
is  visited.  The  mosses  burn  witli  such  rapidity  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  a  man  by  flight.  His  only  chance,  if  at  a  distance  from  water,  is  to 
scrape  a  space  bare  around  him  and  to  lie  down.  The  fire  communicates 
to  the  forests,  and  immense  tracts  of  vegetation  are  sometimes  thus  con- 
sumed. A  few  days  later  the  explorers  had  painful  proof  of  the  awful 
change  in  the  features  of  the  country  produced  by  wide-spreading  con- 
flagrations, and  Mr.  Hind  says  that  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  has 
from  this  cause  been  rendered  an  uninhabitable  wilderness.     He  also 
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attributes  a  very  curious  phenomenon  knomi  as  the  <'  dark  days  of 
Canada,"  and  which  occurred  in  l78o,  and  again  in  1814,  giving  rise  to 
all  kinds  of  wild  speculations  as  to  distant  volcanic  action,  simply  to  the 
combustion  of  vast  tracts  in  the  interior  of  Labrador.  Many  thousand 
square  miles  are  indeed  in  the  present  day  a  burnt  country  ! 

A  burning  forest  of  spruce  and  birch  is  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  sub- 
limity during  the  night ;  it  is  like  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  on  a  stu- 
pendous scale,  and  far  surpasses  the  conflagrations  of  the  heavier  forests  in 
more  temperate  climates.  A  spruce-tree  flashes  into  flame  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  almost  instantaneously,  with  a  crackling  hissing  roar,  which,  when 
viewed  close  at  hand,  rivets  a  breathless  attention,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  The  li^ht  which  it  casts  is  vivid  and  red,  the  noise  sharp,  quick,  and 
loud,  like  an  infinite  number  of  snaps  repeated  with  Just  perceptible  intervals. 
The  awful  but  splendid  light  thrown  tnrou^h  the  forest  casts  the  blackest 
shadows  wherever  its  rays  cannot  reach.  The  birch-trees  flame  steadily,  pouring 
.  forth  huge  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  which  whirling  high  in  the  air  form  an 
opaque  screen  above  the  burning  forest,  from  which  a  lurid  light  is  reflected ; 
at  intervalstgusts  of  wind  sweep  through  the  trees,  followed  by  a  train  of  smoke 
and  sparks  which,  winding  through  the  charred  trunks  or  meeting  with  violent 
eddies,  rise  up  in  a  spiral  form  to  rejoin  the  black  clouds  above.  When  the 
wilid  is  favourable,  a  burning  spruce  forest  viewed  from  an  eminence  is  awfully 
impressive ;  from  ten,  twenty,  to  fifty  trees  at  a  time  columns  of  flame  slioot 
up,  wildly  twisting  and  darting  high  above  the  trees,  and  then  subside ;  a  few 
minutes  later  anotner  outburst  illuminates  rocks  and  mountains,  which  appear 
indescribably  vast,  silent,  and  immovable.  Wild-fowl,  disturbed  and  bewildered 
by  the  dazzling  light,  fly  in  great  circles  high  above  the  burning  forest,  and 
sometimes,  descending  rapidly  in  spiral  flight,  plunge  into  the  fires;  others  drop 
from  an  immense  height  like  a  stone  into  the  flames,  probably  suffocated  by  the 
hot  air  and  smoke  in  which  they  have  been  wheeling  round  and  round  for  hours, 
fascinated  like  moths  by  the  fitful  glare  below  them. 

Another  pretty  lake,  where  they  saw  bear,  beaver,  loons,  and  spruce 
partridges,  led  the  way  to  the  burnt  country  in  question.  It  was  an 
awful  scene  of  desolation,  far  surpassing  any  diey  had  seea  before.  '*  We 
looked,"  says  Mr.  Hind,  *'  upona  butnt  country,  where  the  dead  standing 
trees  still  wore  the  marks  of  fire,  or  were  bleached  by  years  of  lifeless 
exposure.  We  saw  myriads  of  boulders  strewed  over  the  hills  and 
mountains,  without  a  green  moss  or  a  g^ey  lichen  to  show  that  life  had 
ever  been  there.  This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the  burnt  country 
which  the  Indians  had  told  us  lay  near  the  Height  of  Land — the  great 
tableland  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula."  One  fact  tliey  noticed  with  de- 
light. On  that  vast  gloomy  expanse  there  were  numerous  little  islands 
of  forests  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  little  green  oases  in  a  black  desert ; 
something  that  might  lead  them  to  picture  in  their  minds'  eye  the  aspect 
•of  the  country  bdbre  the  fire  swept  over  it  and  destroyed  its  summer 
beauty. 

Our  observation  for  latitude  showed  that  we  were  under  the  same  parallel  as 
the  Touchwood  Hills  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  forty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude farther  west.  What  a  difference  in  climate  and  ve^tation  at  nearly  the 
same  height  above  the  sea  level !  We  fijid  in  the  praurie  country  luxuriant 
vegetation,  an  infinite  number  of  wild-fowl,  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  ana  a  summer 
heat  suflBciently  long  to  ripen  early  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  In  the  rocky 
eastern  country,  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  from  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
liie  woodland  caribou  replaces  the  buffalo,  birds  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
species  very  limited^  consisting  of  a  few  varieties  of  ducks,  geese,  the  spruce 
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partridge,  the  ptarmigan,  woodpeckers,  and  gulls ;  the  trees  in  general  stunted, 
and  only  represented  by  the  birch,  spruce,  larch,  and  Banksian  pine  ;  flowers 
abnost  arctic  in  their  character,  and  in  place  of  rich  and  nutritions  grasses, 
lichens  and  mosses  grow  over  the  rocks  and  swamps,  covering  everything  with 
green,  grey,  yellow,  purple,  or  black. 

Leaving  the  Burnt  Portage  on  July  1,  they  descended  eighteen  feet> 
and  came  into  a  lake  in  the  burnt  country.  "  What  desolation !"  Mr. 
Hind  exclaims.  "  What  dreadful  ruin  all  around  !  Not  ruin  from  fire 
only,  but  ruin  exposed  by  fire." 

Close  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  lies  the  burnt 
country.  Sand  conceals  the  rocks  beneath  and  hides  what  lies  below  from  view ; 
but  ascending  a  slight  eminence  away  from  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  the 
true  character  of  tne  country  becomes  apparent.  Conceive  marching  for  miles 
over  charcoal,  the  burnt  remains  and  ashes  of  moss  once  two  feet  deep ;  imagine 
your  steps  arrested  by  blackened  trees,  or  dead  trees  witli  bark  fallen  off,  and 
the  trunks  bleached  white,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  black  ground.  Suppose 
that  you  pass  through  this  level  waste  and  reach  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  hill  of 
boulders  or  erratics,  all  water-worn  and  smooth,  without  moss  or  lichen  on  them, 
and  piled  two  and  three  deep,  and,  for  aught  you  know,  twenty  deep.  You  peer 
between  the  interstices  of  the  first  layer,  and  see  the  second  layer ;  and  some- 
times through  spaces  between  the  boulders  of  the  second  layer,  and  find  a  third 
layer  visible.  The  well-worn  masses  of  all  sizes,  from  one  foot  to  twenty  feet 
itt  diameter,  and  from  one  ton  to  ten  thousand  tons  in  weight,  are  washed  clean. 
Mosses,  ever  green  and  bright,  once  covered  them,  filling  the  spaces  between, 
and  changing  their  harsh  and  unyielding  outlines  into  a  level  green  plain  or  a 
gently  sloping  hill,  fair  to  look  at,  but  dangerous  to  trust.  Lying  at  full  length 
on  a  giant  erratic,  and  looking  over  its  well-worn  edge,  I  could  without  difficulty 
see  three  tiers  of  these  "  travelled  rocks,"  and  in  the  crevices  the  charred  roots 
of  trees  which  had  grown  in  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  formerly  clothed 
them  with  perennial  beauty. 

The  men  who  had  to  carry  the  canoes  and  baggage  across  the  portage 
were  now  nearly  as  black  as  the  ground  they  walked  on.  Embarking 
again,  they  paddled  slowly  against  the  stream ;  but  it  was  now  dispiriting 
work.  The  river  reflected  the  black  banks,  the  dead  spruce  stretclied 
their  bare  arms  wildly  in  the  air ;  huge  blocks  of  gneiss,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  lay  in  the  channel,  or  on  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there 
pierced  the  sandy  tract  through  which  the  river  flowed ;  while  on  the 
summits  of  mountains,  and  along  the  crests  of  hill-ranges,  they  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  dropped  like  hail.  Again,  at  a  little  lake  they  came 
to  farther  on,  called  Caribou  Lake,  no  language,  says  our  explorer,  could 
adequately  express  the  utter  desolation  of  the  scenery.  The  dead  trees 
were  blanched  white;  the  sand  was  blown  into  low  dunes;  the  surround- 
ing hills  were  covered  with  millions  of  erratics,  most  of  them  white.  Both 
birds  and  beasts  seemed  to  shun  so  dreary  a  scene,  and  only  here  and 
there  did  the  mosses  and  willows  appear  to  be  making  feeble  efforts  to 
rise  again  in  greenness  and  life,  and  cover  the  terrible  nakedness  of  the 
land. 

An  attempt  was  made  from  Caribou  Lake  to  ascend  a  hill,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  four  miles  ofl^  and  which  was  this  time  attended  with 
success. 

The  view  far  exceeded  our  expectations ;  it  was  one  possessing  a  sublimity 
of  character  which  could  only  be  found  among  such  extraordinary  elements  as 
those  which  composed  it.    The  first  striking  feature  was  the  number  of  lakes, 
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occupying  distinct  valleys,  which  seemed  to  lie  between  low  ranges  of  hills  pro- 
jecting from  a  table-land.  A  shallow  depression  in.  the  horizon  mstautly  struck 
us  as  the  Dividing  Ridge,  separating  the  waters  of  Ashwanipi  from  those  of  the 
Moisie,  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  North  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  large  lake  below  the  Dividing  Ridge  was 
the  one  which  the  Nasquapee  said  we  should  see,  where  he  had  wintered  with 
Doraenique  and  his  tribe,  and  from  which  he  had  departed  scarcely  a  mouth 
before.  Far  to  the  north-east  was  a  very  high  range  of  mountains,  on  whose 
top  the  snow,  glistening  in  the  sun,  could  easily  be  distinguished  with  a  glass. 
We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  burnt  country,  which  extended  to  the  north-north- 
west and  south,  while  towards  the  east  forests  of  stunted  trees  bordered  the 
lakes,  and  crept  a  little  way  up  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  whole  country  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  succession  of  low  mountains,  few  of  them  exceeding  m 
height  the  one  which  formed  our  point  of  view. 

1  counted  twenty-two  large  lakes,  besides  numerous  small  sheets  of  water, 
which  evidently  merged  into  swamps,  and  are  probably  more  or  less  connected 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A  countless  number  of  erratics  were  scattered  in 
every  direction,  best  seen,  however,  towards  the  south  and  west  in  the  burnt 
country.  The  hill-sides  appeared  to  be  covered  with  them,  and  many  were  of 
very  large  dimensions.  Tnose  on  the  bare  rock  where  we  stood  were  well 
water-worn,  lichen-covered,  and  appeared  to  caasist  of  gneiss,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  variety  of  rock.  I  looked  for  glacial  striae,  but  saw  none ;  I 
searched  carefully  for  moraines^  but  could  not  distinguish  any,  unless  every 
vall^  could  be  said  to  possess  its  own  moraine — an  idea  which  the  absence  of 
glacial  striae  for  a  time  dispelled.  The  strise  may  long  since  have  disappeared 
under  the  singular  atmospheric  influences  of  the  climate  of  this  elevated  region. 
The  entire  peninsula  was  perhaps  once  covered  with  ice  as  Greenland  now  is. 
The  erratics  appeared  to  oe  uniformly  distributed ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  the  vaUeys  the  caribou  moss  covered  them,  so  that  their  number  or  the 
manner  of  their  distribution  could  not  be  well  discerned. 
^  Long  and  anxiously  I  looked  round  in  every  direction  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
tinguish any  signs  of  animal  life,  but  without  success.  No  sound  was  audible 
except  the  sigmng  of  the  wind.  A  marshy  lake  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
we  had  ascended  with  the  greatest  caution  on  the  opposite  side,  but  no  water- 
fowl were  visible,  or  even  fish  seen  to  rise.  Not  a  bird,  or  butterfly,  or  beetle 
appeared  to  inhabit  this  desolate  wilderness.  Behind  us  lay  the  burnt  country, 
budt  up  of  erratics.  Yet  what  a  history  did  it  unfold !  A  history  of  continental 
glacial  ice,  wearing  down  rocks  and  grinding  out  lake  basins — a  history  of  deep 
seas,  bearing  boulder-ladened  floes  of  ice,  dropping  their  burdens  as  they  floated 
over — a  history  of  stranded  icebergs  and  irresistible  currents — a  h^tory  of 
gradually  emerging  land,  of  changing  coast  lines,  and  of  continual  change  in  the 
position  of  the  travelled  rocks — a  history  of  frosts,  snows,  swollen  kkes  and 
rivers — of  long  dreary  winters,  short  scorching  summers — and,  finally,  a  dread- 
ful conflagration. 

The  country  which  the  explorers  had  now  reached  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  through  which  the  great 
river  Ashwanipi  flows  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  portage,  indeed,  which 
separated  them  from  the  lake  before  them,  from  the  first  tributary  to  the 
Ashwanipi,  was  short  and  low.  Having  arrived,  then,  at  the  great 
dividing  ridge  of  Labrador,  at  an  elevation  of  some  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Hind  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  wholly  useless  attempting  to  proceed  any  farther  on 
foot,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  with  their  small  supply  of 
provisions,  to  go  round  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  through  swamps 
which  separated  them  for  many  miles.  Had  there  been  any  hope  of  pro- 
puring  caribou,  rabbits,  ducks,  porcupine,  or  even  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fish,  they  would  not  have  hesitated ;  bnit  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
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such  a  country  wholly  dependent  upon  the  provisions  which  they  could 
carry  on  their  backs,  was  out  of  the  question.  "  Even,"  says  Mr.  Hind, 
"  if  I  had  been  sufl&ciently  selfish  to  insist  on  the  men  subjecting  them- 
selves to  tl^e  mere  fatigue  of  journeying  over  barren  rocks,  surrounded  by 
treacherous  moss-covered  boulders  and  succeeded  by  deep  swamps,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  would  soon  have 
settled  the  question.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could  advance  was  by 
dragging  the  canoes  through  the  river,  whose  bed  was  sp  much  obstructed 
by  large  stones  and  boulders,  that  we  might  endanger  the  safety  of  our 
frail  craft,  already,  with  one  exception,  much  shattered;  To  lose  our 
canoes  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  losing  the  lives  of  the  whole  party, 
for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  some  of  us  in  summer-time 
to  have  reached  the  coast  on  foot.''  In  winter  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  journey  disappear,  for  the  road  then  lies  over  frozen  lakes. 
Caribou  are  more  plentiful,  and  far  more  easily  tracked  and  taken ;  there 
are  no  tormenting  flies,  and  rapid  progress  can  be  made. 

It  was  wisely  determined,  then,  to  descend  the  river  without  further 
delay ;  the  bows  of  the  canoes  were  turned  down  stream,  and  it  can  be 
imagined  how  soon,  aided  by  a  swift  current,  the  horrors  of  the  burnt 
country  were  left  behind  them.  It  is  true  that  they  had  shallows  and 
boulders  to  contend  with,  and  the  shooting  of  the  rapids  were  by  no  means 
unattended  by  danger,  but  these  difficulties  seemed  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  tedious  Isdbours  that  had  attended  upon  passing  the  same  by 
portage.  Sometimes,  however,  and  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  the  rapids  were  so  bad  that  the  same  system  had  to  be  had  recourse 
to  as  on  the  ascent,  and  canoes  and  baggage  had  to  be  transported  by 
land. 

The  fisheries  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  are  of  the  highest  commercial 
importance.  First  in  rank  comes  the  cod,  and  a  Mr.  T^to,  we  are  told, 
has  invented  a  deep-sea  fishing  apparatus,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fish  in  a  fortnight.  His  mesh  is 
smaller  than  is  allowed  by  law,  but  the  profits  of  his  fishery  enable  him  to 
pay  the  fines.  The  shoals  of  herring  and  mackerel  which  approach  the 
shores  at  certain  seasons  are  also  immense,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 
Salmon  and  trout  abound  in  all  the  rivers,  and  sea  trout,  haddock,  halibut, 
eels,  caplin,  and  lobsters,  furnish  the  settlers  along  the  coast  with 
abundance  of  excdilent  food.  The  refuse  of  these  productive  fisheries 
might  also  be  made  Available  as  fish  manure.  There  are  also  the  whale 
fisheries  and  the  seal  fisheries,  which  are  mainly  carried  on  from  New- 
foundland. But  with  these  exceptions  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  in- 
terior of  Labrador  presents  little  to  invite  the  settler.  Maybe  some 
mineral  resources  or  other  natural  productions  may  be  yet  discovered  that 
may  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  this  vast  territory,  which  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored  in  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  Mr.  Hind's  long  and  elaborate  history  of  this  little-known 
country,  as  given  in  his  second  volume,  and  not  to  think  that  it  is  impos- 
sible tihat  such  a  country  exists  in  vain.  Labrador,  desolate  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day,  nwiy  yet  have  a  future  in  store  for  it  Cryolite  abounds  most 
amid  the  snows  and  ices  of  Greenland,  and  no  mineral  is  so  rich  in  the 
valuable  metal  aluminium.  What  number  of  chenncal  and  mineralogical 
secrets  and  Imried  treasures  may  lie  uncared  ior  and  unsought  for  in  the 
land  of  the  *^  flashing  fire-rocks  ?" 
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WON    OVER; 

or,  the  countess  and  the  jesuit. 

By    Mrs.    Bushbt. 

fart  the  second. 

I. 

A  SEBiocs  oo2«yEBSAn<nr. 

The  gay  soiree,  however,  from  which  Bertha  had  hoped  so  much,  did 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  Rudolph  von  Feldheim.  He 
looked  as  g^ve  the  next  day  as  if  their  last  meeting  had  been  at  a 
funeral.  The  fact  was,  he  was  reflecting  on  the  task  which  had  been  laid 
upon  him.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  converting  Bertha,  for  she 
studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  their  respective  forms  of  worship,  and 
never  expressed  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  his  religion.  Her  beauty, 
to  which  he  could  not  be  blind,  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  her 
evident  regard  for  him,  won  upon  him  daily,  and  he  felt  sorry  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  her  mind.  Yet  was  not  hers  a  false  peace  ?  Was  she  not 
living  in  error  of  the  true  faith  ?  And  should  he  be  so  careless  of  her 
best  interests  as  not  to  endeavour  to  rescue  her  soul  from  perdition  ? 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  awkward  silence,  as  they  sat  alone,  the 
day  after  the  ball,  he  said : 

**  Bertha,  I  know  that  theology  is  not  exactly  a  subject  to  propound 
to  young  ladies,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  so  frivolous  as  many  of 
your  sex,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  evaujBscent  pleasures  of  society. 
Tou  have  mind  and  intellect — these  noblest  gifts  of  God;  have  you  ever 
thought  of  employing  them  on  seriously  reflecting  on  matters  of  high 
import  ?" 

<'  To  what  matters  do  you  allude,  Rudolph?  I  certainly  hope  that  I 
am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  care  for  nothing  but  dress  and  dancing." 

'*  Dress  and  dancing  are  harmless  in  themselves,  if  they  do  not  occupy 
too  much  time,*'  he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  There  is  no  reason  that  you 
should  debar  yourself  from  them.  It  is  not  of  these  trifles  that  I  was 
thinking.  I  would  speak  of  the  state  of  your  heart — your  feelings — 
your '* 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  gazed  intently  on  her. 

Bertha  felt  her  heart,  which  he  had  just  meiltioned,  flutter  and  beat 
hat. 

^  This  is  a  solemn  beginning,"  she  thought ;  **  but  he  is  peculiar  in 
everything."     She  only  answered  him,  however,  by  an  inquiring  look. 

**  Do  not  be  offended,  dear  Bertha,"  he  continued ;  *'  I  was  g^ing  to 
say — yonr/aithJ* 

^'My  faith!"  she  repeated,  without  the  slightest  surprise,  and  in  a 
tone  that  showed  him  she  was  not  thinking  of  what  he  had  said. 

**  Your  religious  faith.  Daughter  of  my  benefactor!"  he  exclaimed, 
fervently.  ^  Oh,  believe  me,  there  is  no  salvation  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church  I  And  can  I  see  your^ifou,  Bertha,  in  whom  I  take  so  warm 
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an  interest — drifting  on  like  a  bark  to  destruction,  to  be  finally  en- 
gulphed  in  a  sea  of  error  p" 

The  young  countess  turned  pale. 

''  Rudolph/'  she  said,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  ^^  accept  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  interest  you  take  in  me.  You  cannot  think  how 
precious  it  is  to  the  poor  orphan,  who  has  scarcely  any  one  to  care  what 
becomes  of  her." 

This  answer  sent  a  pang  to  Eudolph*s  heart ;  he  had  expected  to  see 
her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  to  be  haughtily  reminded  that  she  was  the 
best  judge  of  her  own  conduct,  and  desired  no  interference  with  her  opi- 
nions. 

"  The  father  of  the  fatherless  will  care  for  you,  sweet  Bertha,"  he  re- 
plied, gently  and  kindly.  "  And  oh  !  cast  not  from  you  that  divine  pro- 
tection !  Let  me,  the  friend  of  your  childhood,  lead  you  '  forth  beside 
the  waters  of  comfort,'  and  to  the  <  green  pasture.'  Oh !  that  your  soul 
could  be  converted,  and  that  you  could  be  brought  into  Uhe  paths  of 
righteousness !' "     He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  imploringly  at  her. 

"  I  know  that  every  being  who  walks  this  earth  is  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  **  and  I  have  many,  many  faults  to 
be  forgiven.  But,  Rudolph,  you  speak  as  if  I  were  steeped  in  guilt ; 
what  have  I  done,  that  you  should  have  formed  such  an  opinion  of  me?" 

"  You  have  done  nothing  but  follow,  in  contented  igpaorance  and 
supineness,  the  unfortunate  path  of  error  on  which  you  were  launched  by 
those  who  were  themselves  blinded  to  the  truth.  Oh,  Bertha  !  will  you 
listen  to  me?" 

He  took  her  hand  for  one  moment,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

"  I  will,  Rudolph.     What  do  you  wish — what  do  you  ask  of  me?" 

"  That  you  will  not  allow  your  judgment  to  be  obscured  by  the  clouds 
of  prejudice,  that  you  will  think  and  act  for  yourself,  that  you  will  not 
permit  your  cousin's  influence  to  erect  a  barrier  between  you  and  what  is 
for  your  own  real  interest  and  happiness." 

"My  cousin's  influence?  Ah,  Rudolph!  you  little  know  how  small 
that  is  compared  to — to  your  own.  If  she  tried,  she  could  not  prejudice 
me  against  you;  but,  to  do  her  justice,  she  has  never  attempted  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"  Then  I  have  less  to  contend  with  than  I  thought  Tell  me,  Bertha, 
do  you  believe  that  the  faith  you  profess  is  infallible  ?" 

"  Faith  again  !"  thought  Bertha.  "  I  wish  he  would  come  straight  to 
the  point."  But  she  replied,  "  No,  I  do  not  believe  anything  with  which 
human  nature  has  to  do  can  be  infallible." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he.  "  Therefore  a  Church  founded  by  erring 
mortals  cannot  be  the  true  one ;  the  Church  of  Christ  alone  is  infal- 
Kble." 

"  All  Christians  claim  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ,"  said  the 
countess. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  many  sects  who  are  constantly  springing  up 
^persons  who  embrace  and  inculcate  the  wildest  tenets,  the  worst  prin- 
ciples— ^principles  in  utter  opposition  to  all  religious  and  moral  law — are 
Christians  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  because  they  arrogate 
that  name  to  themselves  p" 

"No,  certainly  I  do  not." 
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**  Then  let  roe  point  out  to  ycfa  that  the  trtie  Church  must  be  that  one 
which  was  established  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  through  which  for  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  his  doctrines  hare  been  promidgated.  Our 
Lord,  l^fore  he  Wished  his  gracious  mission  on  earth,  made  choice  of 
oertain  persons,  on  whom  he  bestowed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that 
concerned  t^  kingdom  of  God,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  fitting  ion 
beings  still  in  the  flesh  to  know  of  it.  He  gave  them  a  special  commis- 
sion to  teach  the  rest  of  aoankind,  and  to  appoint  teachers  to  succeed  them, 
promising  that  He  would  be  with  their  successors  till  the  end  of  the  woi4d. 
His  very  words  were,  '  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  And  again  he  said  to  these  teachers,  in  reference  to  the  true 
Church,  '  He  that  beared  you  heaveth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  de- 
spiseth  me.'  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  appointed  the  Church  to  be  his 
messenger  to  mankind,  and  that  by  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  of 
whom  he  warned  the  faithful,  he  intended  to  predict  the  future  existence 
of  men  who  should  take  upon  themselyes  to  distui4>  and  calumniate  that 
Church,  to  introduce  their  own  unauthorised  opinions,  and  presumptuously 
set  themselves  up  as  lights  to  the  world.  Of  such  are  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
Jerome  Huss,  Calvin,  and  many  others.  Those  whom  these  men  have 
misled  are  undoubtedly  in  error ;  they  are  aliens  from  the  true  Church — 
the  Church  of  apostolic  succession.  How  can  they  expect  to  be  accepted 
by  Christ,  when  they  deny  him  in  denying  the  Church  which  He  founded 
upon  earth,  and  approved  and  biased  ?  That  very  holy  symbol,  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  which  has  been  reverenced  for  ages,  these  free-thinkers  dis- 
regard and  ridicule.  Bertha,  my  heart  grieves  that  ^ou  should  be  one  of 
these  lost  sheep.  Oh  return  to  the  true  fold!  Oh  let  the  sheltering 
arms  of  holy  love  enfold  you !  ^  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away !' " 

Had  Bertha  been  as  well  versed  in  the  Bible  as  her  cousin  Mrs.  Lind- 
say was,  she  would  have  recognised  the  last  glowing  apostrophe  to  be  a 
quotation  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  entirely  uttered  in  a  figurative 
or  spiritual  sense.  But  Solomon's  Song  never  entered  her  brain  ;  pro- 
bably she  had  never  studied  that  not  very  instructive  portion  of  the 
Scriptures. 

She  paused  in  doubt,  surprise,  and  something  very  much  akin  to  joy ; 
then  she  said,  with  a  sigh, 

"Rudolph,  pray  be  a  little  more  explicit.  Tou  bid  me  'come  away;' 
where  should  I  go?" 

Rudolph  perceived  in  a  second  that  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
felt  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said,  calmly  and  gravely, 

"I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  your  removing  anywhere;  I  meant  your 
joining  the  Church  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member." 

The  expression  of  Bertha's  face  suddenly  changed,  but  before  she  had 
recovered  sufficient  self-command  to  say  one  word,  her  Roman  Catholic 
friend  put  into  her  hand  a  small  volume,  which  he  begged  her  to  oblige 
him  by  reading. 

"  Read  this  carefully,  dear  Bertha.  Ask  counsel  from  no  one,  judge 
impartially,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  you  to  a  right  comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  so  important  to  you;  and,  may  I  add,  so  anxiously  de- 
sired by  me." 
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Rudolph  left  her,  and  tlie  conntess  sat  for  a  short  time  lost  in  thought; 
at  length  she  said  to  henrelf, 

"  I  wonder  if  all  Roman  Catholics  make  everything  in  life  suhsenrient 
to  their  religion?  How  can  Rudolph  he  so  higoted?  That  dreadful 
uncle  of  mine  must  hare  contrived  to  warp  his  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
cast  that  painfiil  gloom  over  his  once  gay  and  buoyant  apirit.  He  means 
welL  however,  therefore  I  shall  read  his  book.'* 


II. 

ZHB  TUL'TIMED  TSTRTJSIOflS* 

It  was  some  days  before  Bertha  and  her  self-constituted  Mentor  met 
again  alone.  Mrs.  Lindsay,  though  she  perceived  that  her  presence  was 
by  no  means  welcome  to  Rudolph,  and  though  she  had  no  predilection  for 
his  society,  considered  it  her  duty  to  watch  over  her  cousin,  and  leave  her 
as  little  exposed  as  possible  to  ^*  Papist  machinations." 

'*  That  Yon  Feldheim  does  not  care  a  hundredth  part  so  ranch  for  her 
as  she  does  for  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  ^'  He  is  the  coolest  lover  that 
ever  I  saw,  if  lover  he  be  at  all,  which  I  don^t  believe.  He  will  never 
marry  her  unless  she  turns  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  were  she  to  do  that, 
I  think  it  is  a  chance  if  he  does  not  give  her  the  go-by.  There  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  about  him,  something  sinister,  which  I  don't  like* 
But  I  don't  think  he  is  plotting  for  Bertha's  money,  though.  I  will  do  the 
man  the  justice  to  say  he  does  not  'seem  a  fortune-hunter.  If  she  must 
needs  marry  one  of  her  own  countrymen,  I  wish  she  would  choose  that 
very  pleasant,  amiable  young  man.  Count  Rosenthal ;  he  is  a  Protestant, 
and  with  him  she  would  be  safe  £rom  being  either  driven  or  enticed  into 
Romanism.'' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was  not  the  only  individual  in  Bertha's  house  who  looked 
with  suspicion  on  poor  Rudolph.  Old  Andrew  had  many  misgivings  in 
his  own  mind ;  he  thought  there  was  something  '^  no  just  cannie  about 
him."  Andrew  asked  himself  what  good  there  could  be  in  a  "chiel" 
who  was  a  follower  of  "  the  man  of  sin"  (by  which  he  meant  to  designate 
the  Pope),  and  prayed  to  the  saints,  and  fancied  he  could  buy  his  salva- 
tion from  the  priests  ;  why,  he  was  hardly  a  bit  wiser  than  a  Hindoo  or 
an  Indian  savage.  The  old  Scotchman  would  then  reflect  with  much 
complacency  on  his  own  superior  Presbyterian  knowledge,  and  betake 
himself  to  study  ^'  the  shorter  catechism,"  though  he  knew  almost  every 
line  in  its  numerous  pages  by  heart.  However,  whatever  he  thought,  he 
was  much  too  faithful  and  too  much  attached  to  "  the  leddies"  to  breathe 
to  living  ear  one  syllable  of  his  <ioubts,  foacs,  animadversions,  or  specula- 
tions. 

The  first  morning  that  Rudolph  found  Mrs.  Lindsay  out  of  the  way 
when  he  called,  he  lost  no  time  in  asking  Bertha  about  the  religious  work 
he  had  lent  to  her.  She  told  him  that  she  had  read  it  attentively,  that 
she  had  not  shown  it  or  mentioned  it  to  ber  cousin,  and  that  she  had 
reflected  upon  its  contents,  but  could  not  agree  v^ith  them. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you,  Rudolph,"  she  added,  **  therefore  I 
shall  say  nothing." 

"  You  will  not  annoy  me,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  wish  to  hear  your  objec- 
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tions ;  how  can  I  refute  them  if  I  do  not  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain  to  your  satisfaction  passages  that  may  have  caused  you  some 
surprise." 

"  I  am  not  capable  of  arguing  with  you,"  she  said ;  "  but  though  you 
may  be  able  '  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,'  you  will  not 
succeed  in  making  me  believe  anything  against  my  own  conviction.  You 
have  no  idea  how  obstinate  I  am." 

Rudolph  smiled:  "Obstinacy  is  a  failing  that  generally  accompanies 
weakness  of  mind.  Vou  are  not  weak-minded.  Come,  now,  do  tell  me 
some  of  your  objections  to  the  book  ?" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Bertha,  rather  impatiently,  "  I  think  it  is  nothing 
but  sophistry  from  beginning  to  end.  The  book  insinuates  that  the 
Church  is  to  be  the  standard  of  belief  and  not  the  Bible.  The  doctrines 
agreed  upon  and  the  rules  drawn  up  by  this  council  and  that,  are  to  take 
precedence  of  the  Gospel  and  the  works  of  the  inspired  writers.  You 
may  think  that  .popes,  and  cardinals,  and  priests  are  better  guides  in 
religion  than  the  Scriptures,  but  /do  not." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  educated  and  uneducated — all  should  read  and 
interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves  ?  That  none  need  assistance  from 
divines  or  spiritual  guides — in  fact,  that  the  Church  should  be  merely  a 
sort  of  empty  form,  and  that  teachers  of  the  word  of  God  can  perfectly 
well  be  dispensed  with?  The  study  of  religion,  Bertha,  requires  deeper 
thought  and  more  time  than  the  pursuit  of  any  science  ;  yet  you  would 
infer  that  the  most  common  and  illiterate  person,  whose  whole  life, 
perhaps,  has  been  devoted  to  labouring  with  his  hands  for  his  daily 
bread,  if  he  could  spell  the  words  of  the  Bible,  would  be  as  capable  of 
understanding  it  as  those  who  have  read  it  in  its  original  language,  who 
have  studied  all  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  most  highly-gifted  men.  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  do 
j/ou  understand  everything  in  the  Bible  ?  The  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  instance,  or  the  Book  of  Revelation  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  I  do  not,  and  I  don't  believe  the  most  learned  divine 
— Catholic  or  Protestant — can  understand  the  whole  of  the  Reve- 
lations." 

"  Well,  you  Protestants  think  the  Bible  should  be  put  into  everybody's 
hands.     Have  you  read  the  whole  Bible  through  ?" 

Bertha  shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  confess  I  have  not." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it ;  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  are  quite  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  any  pure-minded  woman.  You 
mistake  us,  Bertha,  we  do  not  deny  the  Scriptures ;  our  Church  only 
seeks  to  interpret  them  properly  to  the  laity.  The  inquirer  into  the 
important  science  of  salvation  ought  not  to  believe  whatever  suggests 
itself  to  his  own  fancy,  but  ought  rather  to  seek  for  a  wise  director  and 
spiritual  guide,  and  'depend  in  all  things  on  his  advice." 

**  And  give  up,  then,  all  liberty  of  conscience,  all  exercise  of  thought 
— -become  a  sort  of  animated  automaton — a  tool,  a  mental  slave  ?" 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  teaching  of  those  who  are  of  greater 
sanctity,  and  have  more  knowledge  than  ourselves.  Remember  that 
humility  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  the  Christian  graces,  and  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  temptations  is  that  which  would  incline  us  to 
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rely  on  our  own  unaided  reason  and  judgment*  There  are  many  things 
in  revealed  religion  which  even  Protestants  accept  and  profess  to  helieve 
without  understanding  them.  Rememher  that  'now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.'  But  God  has  accorded  to  the  appointed  teachers  in  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  a  clearer  vision  than  to  others;  they  are  not 
*  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,'  but  are  *  endowed  with 
certain  high  and  supernatural  privileges,^*  That  Church,  of  which 
our  Lord  himself  distinctly  said,  '  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,'  can  never  fall  into  error  in  any  matter 
of  faith,  or  doctrines,  or  morals." 

'*  Pardon  me,  Rudolph.  But  how  does  that  assumption  of  perfection 
agree  with  these  words — I  think  I  quote  them  aright — '  The  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness'?  And  if  there  were  no  wickedness  among  you, 
what  do  you  want  with  penances  and  indulgences  ?" 

*^  There  can  be  no  wickedness  in  the  Church,  Bertha,  though  there  is 
among  its  members  and  followers.  Happily  for  sinners,  the  Church  is 
invested  with  a  power  for  the  remission  of  sins  to  those  who  are  truly 
penitent,  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  have 
somewhat  cancelled  their  sins  by  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  other  good 
works.  The  Church — the  apostolic  Church — is  *  the  steward  of  God's 
mysteries,'  to  it  was  granted  from  its  foundation  the  power  to  remit  and- 
to  retain  sin.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spiritual  treasure  con- 
fided to  the  Church — namely,  the  superabundant  satisfaction  of  Christ 
and  his  saints.  Out  of  this  indulgences  are  accorded — accorded  under 
certain  conditions  to  sinful  souls  here — and  even  available  for  souls  in 
purgatory.     But  heretics  do  not  believe  in  purgatory." 

"  Wefl,  heretic  as  I  am,"  said  the  countess,  "  I  feel  very  much  in* 
clined  to  believe  in  an  intermediate  state— a  state  of  probation  for 
spirits." 

"  The  fathers  of  the  Church  held  the  belief  of  that  intermediate  state," 
replied  Rudolph.  "  St.  Augustine  says:  *  During  the  time  which  elapses 
between  death  and  the  last  resurrection,  souls  are  detained  in  hidden 
receptacles,  and,  according  as  they  are  worthy  or  unworthy,  they  are  in 
repose  or  affliction.' " 

"  There  are  degrees  of  guilt  and  degrees  of  virtue  in  thb  world,  and  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Almighty," 
8aid  Bertha,  ^'  that  He  should  condemn  all  grades  of  sin  to  the  same 
amount  of  punishment,  and  admit  all  who  are  to  be  saved  at  once  into 
the  same  fulness  of  happiness — ^into  the  society  of  angels,  and  the.  souls 
of  the  just  made  perfect." 

"  Certainly;  you  mean  to  draw  a  distinction,  and  a  very  proper  one, 
between  venial  and  mortal  sin.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  our  Church,  but, 
I  think,  denied  by  Protestants." 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable  doctrine;  and  the  existence  of  an 
intermediate  state,  where  souls  may  be  purified,  is  so  consonant  to  my 
idea  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  that,  though  it  may  not 
be  admitted  by  Protestants,  and,  indeed,  is  denounced  in  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  cannot  but  indulge  in  the  belief  of  it." 

*  FrotestantlBm  Weighed  in  its  own  Balance  and  found  Wanting.  Bums 
and  Lambert.  ^ 
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Radolph  looked  yerj  madh  pleased,  and  said : 

"  Ah !  I  find  mj  old  playmate  is  not  such  a  heretic,  after  all." 

^  I  hope,  then,  that  yon  intend  to  make  friends,  like  a  good  Christian, 
and  pray  don't  let  ns  quarrel  any  more  aboot  religion.  Shall  I  sing  you 
some  of  the  songs  yon  used  to  fike  when  yon  were  a  Heidelberg 
student?'' 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  went  to  the  piano,  and  beg^an  to 
{day  some  chords,  for  she  was  exceedingly  frightened  lest  Radolph,  in 
the  intention  of  following  up  his  yictory,  should  vetum  to  the  charge, 
and  attack  her  about  transubstantiation,  or  some  other  Roman  Catholic 
doctnne. 

^  Do  you  remember  tins  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  played  the  symphony  of 
a  pretty  song.  ^  It  is  one  which  dear  Agatha  and  I  used  to  scream  to- 
gether." 

^  Nay,  not  scream,  but  warble  together,  dear  Bertha.'^ 

The  countess  had  a  charming  Toice,  which  had  been  extremely  well 
cultirated,  therefore  she  sang  defightfally,  and  Rudolph,  who  was  pas- 
fflonately  fond  of  music,  looked  as  entranced  as  if  he  had  been  listening 
to  St.  Cecilia  herself.  Sweet  dreams  of  the  past  were  stealing  over  him 
— he  feh  again  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  happy  boyish  days — he  forgot  the 
present,  the  future,  and  stood  ga^dng  on  Bertha  with  unchecked  admira- 
tion and  affection,  which  seemed  to  be  welling  up  from  the  yery  depth  of 
his  soul. 

At  this  critical  moment  Mrs.  Lindsay  made  her  appearance.  Rudolph 
started,  and  turned  deadly  pale.  Bertha  stopped  suddenly,  and  ir^Tolun- 
tarily  exclaimed : 

«  Oh,  Floral 

Her  tone  of  reproach  disconcerted  Mrs.  Lindsay  very  nrach,  but  she 
could  not  make  herself  invisible,  and  to  rush  out  of  the  room  foi-thwith 
she  thought  would  be  rather  too  pointed.  Her  entrance  had  broken  the 
spell,  and  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  once  more  calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual, 
took  his  leave,  and  left  the  ladies  to  themselves. 


IIL 

BCDOLPH'S  AMGEB  with  MBS.  UNDSAT  AKD  mMBFXF ;   HE  SKCSIVES  A  JJSTIER 
FROM  THE  ABBOT. 

Rttdolph  returned  to  his  solitary  apartment  in  no  -very  enviable 
humour.  He  was  angry  at  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  angry  at  himself;  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  past,  he  groaned  as  he  tix>ught  of  the 
ftiture  ;  and  the  hours  of  the  present  that  were  fleeting  so  fast  away — 
how  strangely  they  were  made  up  of  happiness  and  of  torture!  Little 
did  those  who  thought  him  so  cold,  measured,  and  apathetic,  dream  of 
the  conflict  that  was  going  on  in  his  mind — the  internal  fe¥€r  that  was 
consuming  him ! 

On  reaching  his  temporary  home,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  abbot  of 
St.  Dreux  awaiting  him.  The  sight  of  it  dkl  not  tend  to  csdm  his  per- 
turbed spirit,  yet  he  opened  it  eagerly.  The  abbot  had  written  to 
inquire  what  progress  he  was  making  in  the  good  work — the  conversion 
of  the  young  countess.     He  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  hb  niece  had 
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lately  become  much  more  thoughtfol ;  that  she  did  not  enter  into  so 
much  gaiety  as  she  had  done  on  her  first  arrival  at  Dusseldorf ;  that  she 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  intention  of  bestowing  herself  and  her  fortune 
on  any  of  her  Protestant  admirers;  and  that  she  gave  quite  as  much  in 
diarity  to  the  Roman  CathoKc  as  to  the  Protestant  poor. 

When  he  had  perused  it,  Rudolph  cast  the  letter  scornfully  from  him, 
and  exclaimed,  as  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand : 

"Designing,  heartless  man!  Why  was  I  ever  so  weak  as  to  put 
myself  under  obligations  to  him?  Why  did  I  let  him  force  this  fatal 
mission  upon  me?  Oh  Bertha,  Bertha!  instead  of  converting  yoUy  I 
have  lost  my  own  peace  of  mind,  and  entailed  misery  upon  myself.  I 
am  sorely,  but  justly  punished  for  my  culpable  presumption,  my  sinful 
self-reliance.  Shall  I  write  that  man  that  I  throw  up  his  mission? 
What !  leave  her — fly  from  her  for  ever  ?  I  ought  to  do  this — but  I 
cannot !  I  have  not  courage  to  tear  myself  from  her,  never  more  to  gaze 
on  that  beautiful  face,  never  more  to  hear  that  enchanting  voice.  Still, 
am  I  not  also  raining  her  peace  ?  She  is  so  artless  that  she  cannot  con- 
ceal her  feelings  towards  me.  If  ever  woman  loved,  she  loves,  and  I— 
do  I  not  love  her  madly?  Yes,  with  a  depth  of  passion  which  only 
death  can  extinguish." 

Rudolph  paced  up  and  down  his  room  in  a  perfect  ferment  of  mind. 
His  religious  feelings  and  his  growing  passion  for  Bertha  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  and .  he  was  almost  maddened  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future :  of  what  had  been,  what  was,  and 
what  might  have  been.  But,  habituated  to  self-command,  he  at  length 
became  calmer,  and  forced  himsdif  to  commence  tlie  disagreeable  duty  of 
writing  to  his  benefactor,  the  now  almost  hated  abbot  of  St.  Dreux. 

He  told  him  that  l^e  conversion  of  his  niece  would  be  a  work  of  time; 
tiiat  her  heretical  prejudices  were  very  strong,  but  her  mind  was  candid 
and  open  to  impressions ;  that  she  listened  attentively  to  his  arguments, 
and  had  even  given  in  her  adherence  to  more  than  one  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  He  mentioned  the  book  which  he  had  persuaded  her  to  read, 
and  promised  that  his  utmost  efforts  should  still  be  directed  towards 
winning  her  over  to  tlie  true  faith.  He  added  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
observe,  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  and  did  not  evince  the  slightest 
preference  £ot  any  of  her  Protestant  admirers. 

"  I  wish  she  were  not  his  niece  !"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  fold^d  the  letter  when  he  had  finished  it  ''  But  what  difference 
would  that  make  to  me,  poor,  wretched  being  that  I  am  ?  Would  that 
we  had  both  died  when  we  were  happy  children  1" 

Rudolph  had  left  Bertha  with  the  determination  of  absenting  himself 
from  her  house  for  some  time,  but  the  abbot's  letter  afforded  him  a  plea 
fcr  continuing  his  visits  without  diminution  of  their  frequency.  He  felt 
with  poignant  shame  that  he  was  acting  like  a  hypocrite ;  that,  under 
the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  indulging  feelings  which  he  ought 
rather  to  resist  and  conquer;  but  he  silenced  his  conscience  by  repeating 
to  himself :- 

"if  I  oavM  but  convert  her,  and  save  her  soul,  it  would  little  signify 
what  became  of  me :  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means." 

Thus  disguising  to  himself  the  wrong  that  he  might  be  doing,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Loyola  recommenced  the  task  which  gave  him  at  once  so  much 
pleasure  and  so  much  pain. 
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IV. 

WHEBEDV  RUDOLPH  ALMOST  BETRAYS  HIS  FEJBLINOS. 

On  his  next  visit  to  the  countess,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  had  been  vexed 
by  the  extreme  annoyance  her  cousin  had  shown  at  her  last  unwelcome 
intrusion,  determined,  though  much  against  her  ideas  of  what  was  right, 
to  leave  Bertha  and  her  Papist  friend  to  a  tete-a-tete,  and  she  pertina- 
ciously kept  her  own  room. 

Bertha  sat  on  a  sofa,  with  her  work-table  before  her,  while  Rudolph 
occupied  a  bergere  on  the  other  side  of  it  The  conversation,  after  a 
tame,  fell  upon  convent  life,  and  the  countess  adverted  to  Rudolph's 
sister,  the  companion  of  her  childhood.     She  said : 

''  I  cannot  imagine  Agatha,  gay  and  full  of  spirits  as  she  used  to  be,  a 
sad,  sober  nun.  Tell  me  truly,  did  she  really  enter  a  convent  by  her 
own  wish?     Do  you  think  she  is  really  happy  ?" 

*'  I  think  that  Agatha's  happiness  is  infinitely  more  real  than  the  so- 
called  happiness  of  those  who  live  immersed  in  the  cares — ^nay,  even 
surrounded  by  the  transitory  pleasures — of  this  fleeting  world.  In  it  all 
is  shadowy  and  uncertain:  hope  is  an  ignis  fatuus,  joy  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary delirium.     One  of  the  English  poets  has  well  said: 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 
For  man's  illusion  given. 
The  smiles  of  joy,  tne  tears  of  woe. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

The  nun  has  nothing  to  distract  her  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
immortal  future,  and  the  calm  performance  of  her  religious  duties." 

'*  Still,  we  are  told  in  that  holy  book,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
guide  both  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  that  there  is  a  good  fight  to  be 
fought,  and  that  we  are  to  count  it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temp- 
tations !  These  *  try  our  faith.'  But,  excuse  me,  I  know  you  think  the 
Bible  beyond  my  comprehension;  upon  that  point  I  fear  we  shall  never 
agree,  any  more  than  we  shall  upon  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained 
here  and  hereafter  by  retiring  into  monasteries  and  convents."  She 
stopped  a  few  moments,  and  then,  as  she  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  much 
accustomed  to  do,  ran  on  with  her  own  thoughts  aloud.  ''  Dear  Agatha ! 
when  I  remember  her  joyous  temper,  her  sparkling  wit,  her  mirthful 
sallies,  I  cannot  fancy  her  a  nun,  any  more  than  I  can  fancy  you  a 
monk." 

Rudolph  started,  and  a  sort  of  spasm  seemed  to  pass  over  his  features; 
but  it  was  a  momentary  emotion ;  in  an  instant  he  was  quite  composed, 
and  he  asked  her,  with  a  smile,  why  she  could  not  fancy  him  a  monk. 

*'  Oh !  Rudolph,"  she  answered,  with  her  musical  laugh,  "  the  idea  of 
your  being  a  cold^  stem,  passionless,  gloomy  anchorite — it  would  be  a 
sin  against  nature.  I  can  easily  think  of  my  solemn,  rigid,  severe  uncle 
as  a  monk.  I  picture  the  abbot  to  myself  as  a  spiritual  rather  than  an 
earthly  being — as  one  who,  if  he  ever  possessed  any  of  the  feelings  of 
frail  humanity,  has  conquered  or  outlived  them  all.  I  can  look  upon  him 
as  a  sort  of  animated  rock,  as  hard,  as  firm,  as  cold  as 

The  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 
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'But  not  yon,  Rudolph — oh  dear  no !  I  fear  I  can't  compliment  you  on 
being  such  a  saint." 

'*  Alas,  I  am  indeed  no  saipt !"  sighed  her  companion. 

"  At  least,  you  are  no  hypocrite — of  that  I  am  sure.  Don't  ever  go 
into  a  monastery,  Rudolph,"  she  added,  in  a  more  jesting  tone ;  "  we 
poor  ladies  can't  spare  such  a  ^  preux  chevalier.'  You  are  too  useful  in  a 
ball-room,  even  though  you  won't  dance." 

*'  Useful  in  a  ball-room,  dear  Bertha !  that  is  not  rating  me  very 
highly.  There  is  not  much  of  either  head  or  heart  required  for  that 
amount  of  worth.  But,  seriously  speaking,  a  monastery  might  be  the 
best  place  for  me.  What  have  /  to  do  in  the  world  ?  I  am  poor,  soli- 
tary, and  unloved.  Upon  whose  affection  have  I  to  lean  ?  What  career 
would  open  to  me?" 

"Many,  many,  Rudolph!  You  have  youth,  health,  talents,  a  good 
education.  Pardon  me,  why  should  you  be  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  the 
game  of  life — why  should  you  not  carve  a  path  to  fame  and  fortune  for 
yourself  ?  You  have  but  to  exert  the  energies  of  your  mind,  and  though 
your  only  near  relative,  your  sister,  has  deserted  you,  still  you  have 
friends,  and — and — why  should  you  not  look  forward  to  forming — at 
some  future  day — those  ties  which  would  surround  you  with  domestic 
affections " 

"Ties! — domestic  affections  !  Oh  God  !  Bertha,  hush!  hush  1  You 
know  not  what  you  say.  Do  not  present  such  visions  to  my  bewildered 
senses.  What  if  I  love  already,  in  spite  of  all  the  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which " 

He  stopped  short ;  the  tears  trembled  under  her  eyelids,  and  she  waited 
in  almost  breathless  suspense  what  more  he  would  say ;  but  he  remained 
silent,  and  apparently  struggling  with  some  strong  emotion.  For  a  few 
moments  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  ;  he  raised  them  slowly,  and 
they  fell  on  her,  with  a  burning,  blazing  glance,  while  the  veins  in  his 
brow  seemed  swollen,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed  to  the  deepest  crimson ; 
in  another  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  had  thrown  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  grasped  her  as  it  were  convulsively.  Before,  however,  she 
had  time  even  to  utter  an  exclamation,  the  grasp  was  relaxed,  a  deadly 
pallor  had  spread  over  his  countenance,  and  Rudolph  hastily  rising, 
rushed  rather  than  walked  to  the  window.  He  opened  the  casement, 
leaned  out  far,  crossed  his  arms  on  his  heaving  chest,  and  appeared  to 
be  endeavouring  to  overcome  his  strong  excitement. 

Bertha  meanwhile  looked  at  him  anxiously.  She  thought,  but  this 
time  she  did  not  speak  her  thoughts  aloud  : 

*'  Dear  Rudolph,  your  pride  and  your  affection  are  engaged  in  a  fierce 
struggle.  You  fancy  you  are  too  poor  to  think  of  me.  Ah,  would 
that  you  had  by  inheritance  the  half,  or  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  then 
—then  how  happy  we  might  be!"  She  sighed  deeply,  and  at  that 
moment  Rudolph  turned  and  walked  back  with  perfect  composure  to  the 
seat  he  had  so  abruptly  left. 

"  My  dear  countess,"  he  said,  "  you  have  hitherto  allowed  me  to  speak 
to  you  as  a  friend ;  permit  me  still  to  do  so,  for  believe  me  I  have  your 
best  interests  much  at  heart." 

"I  believe  you,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar — nay,  in  a  somewhat  dan- 
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gerous  position  ia  the  world  and  in  society.  Young,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, rich,  high-born,  inexperienced,  aeprived  of  the  protection  of 
parents,  or  any  near  relatives  who  are  capable  of  being  your  guides,  you 
are  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  unprincipled  fortune-hunters,  of  wily 
flatterers,  and  self-interested  worldlings.  You  are  too  pure,  too  unsus- 
picious to  cope  with  these,  and  while  lulled  into  delusive  security  you 
may,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  sacrifice  your  whole  of  earthly  peace." 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Why  don't  you  offer  to  take  me  under  your  guidance  ?"  thought 
Sertha,  but  she  said  nothing  except  "  Well  I" 

'^  I  hare  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are  some  insidious  influences  at 
work  even  now  here  in  Diisseldorf ;  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  pay 
your  former  friend  Agatha  a  visit  for  a  few  months.  You  woidd  not  And 
life  in  a  cloister  so  dreadful  as  your  fancy  depicts  it.  The  lady  abbess  of 
her  convent  is  a  high-^ninded,  superior,  intelligent  woman ;  you  could  not 
£Biil  to  like  her.  You  would  be  safe  there  till — till — I  must  not,  I  dare 
not  Bi  present  say  all  I  would — and  if  you  learned  to  get  over  some 
prejudices  which  these  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox  have  indus- 
triously instilled  into  your  mind,  it  would  be  so  much  the  happier  for  you 
in  future.'* 

She  interrupted  him  with  : 

"  In  this  world  or  the  next,  do  you  mean,  Rudolph  ?" 

'*  In  both,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 

How  sti^angely  perverse  and  made  up  of  contradictions  is  the  human 
heart !  One  might  well  be  tempted  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
duality  of  the  mind,  or  in  that  other  doctrine  of  the  two  souls  animating 
one  form.  A  superior  and  an  inferior  spirit,  sometimes  at  variance  with 
each  other,  the  purer  promptings  of  the  higher  spirit  often  repressed  by 
the  mundane  if  not  evil  inclinations  of  its  less  celestial  colleague. 

Bertha  had  often  wished — nay,  only  a  few  minutes  before  she  had 
secretly  hoped — that  Rudolph  would  overcome  his  pride,  lay  aside  his  false 
delicacy,  and  ofler  to  her  his  heart  and  his  hand.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  last  speech  which  conveyed  to  her  the  idea  that  if  she  would 
abjure  her  religion  and  adopt  his,  he  might  reward  her  by  making  this 
very  offer.  Did  he  suspect,  did  he  know  her  feelings  in  regard  to  him- 
self ?  And  was  his  love  so  well  controlled,  so  calculating,  as  to  make  his 
avowing  it  depend  on  her  becoming  a  convert  to  his  faith  ?  She  felt 
much  chagrined,  even  much  piqued,  therefore  she  replied,  in  a  bantering 
tone: 

"  Speak  but,  Rudolph ;  I  hate  mysteries,  but  I  know  what  you  mean. 
You  wish  to  make  a  convert  oi  me,  and  perhaps  a  nun.  I  hope  you  are 
not  in  league  with  my  worthy  uncle  ?  But  be  that  as  it  may,  neither 
he  nor  you  will  succeed  in  making  me  a  good  Catholic  or  a  holy  nun; 
no,  not  even  a  soeur  de  charity.  I  have  no  idea  of  equipping  myself  in 
a  coarse  Uack  serge  dress,  chopping  off  all  my  hair"  (and  she  twined  one 
slender  finger  through  the  glossy  ringlets  that  fell  in  graceful  profusion 
down  to  her  ivory  throat),  "  and  frightenbg  mysdf  by  garing  morning, 
noon,  and  night  on  a  death's  head,  the  only  ornament  of  my  solitary 
cell.  I  am  absolutely  wicked  enough  and  silly  enough  to  prefer  to  all 
this  the  society  of  these  same  naughty  flatterers  in  respect  to  whom  you 
have  given  me  such  solemn  warmng." 
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Rudolph  had  listened  to  her  somewhat  petulant  speech  with  a  grave 
air,  and  eyes  so  nearly  closed  that  she  could  not  see  their  eaipression.'  A 
sarcastic  smile  now  played  around  his  mouth  as  he  replied : 

"  The  Countess  von  Altenberg  is  certainly  t^ery  frank  to  declare  so 
unequivocally  her  dislike  to  a  single  life,  her  decided  vocation  for  matri- 
mony." 

It  was  now  Bertha's  turn  to  colour ;  she  became  scarlet  even  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  with  mingled  anger  and  embarrassment.  She  rose, 
drew  herself  up  haughtily,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  von  Feldheim.  will  be  so  good  aS  to  remember  that,  though  I 
have  permitted  him  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which  our  childish  inti- 
macy might  seem  to  warrant,  I  have  not  encouraged  him  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  nor  have  I  done  anything  to  forfeit  his  respect." 

Rudolph  felt  that  he  had  erred,  and  that  he  had  injured  his  own  cause ; 
he  entreated  her  to  forgive  him,  told  her  in  a  few  eloquent  words  that 
her  welfare  was  so  dear  to  him  that  his  whc^e  mind  was  engrossed  with 
the  wish  to  ensure  her  temporal  and  her  eternal  happiness,  and  avowed 
that  his  deep  anxiety  to  see  her  a  member  of  the  true  fold  had  made  him 
overstep  the  bounds  of  discretion. 

'^  Oh !  my  sweet  Bertha  I"  he  exclaimed,  '^  could  I  only  have  the 
happiness,  the  glory,  of  winning  a  creature  like  you  from  the  errors 
of  heresy !     Could  we  only   embrace   the  cross   together !     Could  I 

only " 

But  what  more  he  would  have  said  was  lost  to  the  young  countess,  for 
at  that  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  room  door,  and  the  priest,  Father 
Johannes,  entered.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bertha's  uncle,  and  on  that  plea 
p^d  her  rather  more  frequent  visits  than  she  thought  he  need  have  done. 
£Le  was  a  lively  old  gentleman,  whose  three  principal  mundane  propen- 
sities appeared  to  be  in  fsivour  of  a  sly  joke,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  game 
at  whist. 

His  entrance  at  that  moment  seemed  to  be  a  relief  both  to  Rudolph 
and  his  fair  hostess.  The  priest  had  overheard  the  last  words  of  the 
former  touching  the  *^  errors  of  heresy,"  and  he  gave  him  an  approving 
glance,  along  with  his  nod  of  recognition,  while  he  squeezed  the  hand  of 
the  young  countess,  which  he  detained  rather  longer  than  necessary  be- 
tween his  plump  fingers.  But  he  changed  the  conversation,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  engravings  at  Buddeus's  little  gallery,  the  studios  of  the 
Busseldorf  artists,  and  the  pictures  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

Unless  people  are  very  much  inclined  indeed  to  hostilities,  pictures 
form  neutral  ground,  and  |;enerally  afford  a  safe  subject  of  discussion, 
upon  which  Protestants  and  Catholic^  may  meet  in  peace,  nor  think  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  let  their  ^'  angrt/  passions  m^."  Blessed  be  the 
productions  of  art !  What  a  refuge  both  to  those  who  love  them  and  to 
those  who  merely  afiWct  to  do  so — from  the  conflicts  of  political-war- 
fare conversation  and  religious-mania  conversation,  the  sharp  onsets  of 
scandal-monger  conversation  and  the  tedium  of  no  conversation  at  alL 

After  a  short  time  Mrs.  Lindsay  made  her  appearance  in  the  salon, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  visitors  almost  immediately  took  their  departure. 
She  was  anything  but  a  favourite  with  either,  and  perhaps  neither  would 
have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  her  figuring  as  an  actress  at  one  of  those 
tragic  exhibitions  iu  which  the  Inquisition  delighted — viz.  an  auto-da-fe. 
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"  Well,  my  son,"  aaid  the  old  priest  to  his  companion,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded together  towards  the  Hof  Gardens,  "what  progress  are  you 
making  with  that  pretty  sinner  ?  I  heard  you  lecturing  her  about  her 
heresy  as  I  came  in." 

"  I  find  it  hardly  possible  to  overcome  her  prejudices ;  it  will  be  a 
much  more  difficult  task  than  you  imagine." 

"  If  it  be  ^  hardly  possible^''  and  you  are  making  no  progress,  you  had 
better  give  it  up;  your  own  duties " 

Von  Feldheim  turned  pale^  and  his  eye  fell  under  the  somewhat  dis- 
trustful look  which  the  priest  fixed  on  him ;  but  he  answered,  without 
apparently  heeding  that  he  was  interrupting  the  reverend  gentleman  : 

'*  I  have  promised  her  uncle  to  win  her  over  to  the  true  Church  ;  with 
God's  help,  I  hope  to  succeed,  but  it  will  be  a  work  of  time.  Her  feel- 
ings and  her  pride  are  at  war  with  each  other.  If  I  can  conquer  the 
pride  I  shall  soon  master  the  feelings,  and  then  all  may  go  well.  The 
cousin  is  a  sad  stumbling-block." 

"  The  cousin — yes,  she  is  as  stiflF-necked  as  an  unbelieving  Jew.  I 
wish  she  were in  purgatory  1** 

"  I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  countess  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  sister,  her 
old  friend.  Once  within  the  walls  of  a  convent — who  knows — she  might 
— enthusiastic  young  women — indeed,  all  enthusiasts  often  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  another — she  might  even  take  the  veil." 

The  old  priest  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  with  pleasure  at  the 
idea. 

"  Bravo,  my  son !  If  your  influence  could  achieve  that^  you  would 
deserve  a  crown — not  of  martyrdom,  but  of  glory." 

"  Alas!"  thought  Rudolph,  "  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  or  even  of  glory, 
could  hardly  reward  the  sufferings  of  my  soul.  How  little  you— narrow- 
minded,  common-place,  passionless  old  man — can  conceive  the  tempest 
of  my  heart!  Oh,  that  I  could  tear  from  it  this  sinful  idolatry!  this 
hopeless,  this  mad  love!  Heavens,  dare  I  confess  it  even  to  myself? 
What  is  she,  and — what  am  I  ?  Oh,  Bertha !  would  I  condemn  you, 
in  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  beauty,  to  the  cheerless  seclusion  of  a 
convent?  Yes,  yes,  a  thousand  times,  rather  than  see  her  the  wife  of 
some  happy  heretic  rival.     Rival !     Oh,  holy  Virgin !" 

They  had  walked  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  when  the  priest, 
who  had  been  settling  in  his  own  mind  that  Bertha  should  become  a  nun, 
exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  an  excellent  idea !  Get  her  into  a  convent  if  you  can.  I  don't 
hear  in  this  little  gossiping  Dusseldorf,  where  everything  is  discussed, 
that  she  shows  a  preference  to  any  of  her  admirers;  they  say  she  refused 
Count  Wilhelm  Stolz  the  other  day,  and  he  is  a  heretic  like  herself.  Of 
what  use  can  her  large  fortune  be  to  an  old  maid,  or  a  young  one  either? 
She  might  make  it  over  to  the  Church ;  and,  after  all,  this  would  be 
only  an  act  of  justice,  for  her  grand-uncle.  Count  Franz,  intended  his 
property  to  ^o  to  the  Church ;  unfortunately,  he  omitted  making  any 
will,  or  leaving  any  testamentary  document  to  that  effect,  so  that  grace- 
less heretic,  his  brother,  the  grandfather  of  the  Countess  Bertha,  got  it 
all.  The  Von  Altenberes  remained  staunch  to  the  Church  at  the  period 
of  Luther's  heresy.  Why  should  not  this  girl,  the  last  scion  of  that 
ancient  house,  return  to  the  faith  of  her  forefathers  ?" 
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"  Why  not,  indeed?"  sighed  Rudolph. 

'<  See  to  it,  my  son,"  cried  the  old  priest,  as  they  parted  near  Ananas- 
berg,  the  elder  man  to  assist  in  arranging  a  religious  procession  through 
the  streets  on  some  saint's  day;  the  younger  one,  to  plunge  into  the 
solitude  of  the  darkest  walks  in  the  Hof  Gardens,  there  to  commune 
with  bis  own  unhappy  spirit. 

V. 

AOATHA  AKD  ALTHONSE. 

But  was  the  Agatha  so  affectionately  remembered  by  Bertha  indeed 
a  happy  nun  ?  Had  she  no  worldly  recollections,  no  '<  one  green  spot 
in  memory's  waste,"  to  which  her  thoughts  would  sometimes  wander 
back?  No  well-spring  of  feeling — hidden  deep,  deep  in  her  heart,  the 
cold  waters  of  which,  if  accidentally  stirred,  would  murmur  of  hope  that 
once  was  bright,  of  joys  that  might  have  been? 

Alas!  there  are  secrets  which  the  soul  hides  from  erery  prying  eye  ; 
secrets  to  which  the  sensitive  pride  of  woman  impels  her  to  lock  up  in 
her  own  breast,  dreading  lest  a  wound,  painful  enough  in  itself  to  bear, 
should  be  cauterised  by  the  scornful,  jeering  pity  of  the  world.  When 
the  affections  have  been  trifled  with,  and  the  trusting  simplicity  of  youth 
has  been  deceived,  the  heart's  task  must  be  to  seem  not  to  feel. 

The  deceit,  when  such  has  been  in  question,  which  has  ruined  the 
victim's  peace,  must  be  practised  by  her  towards  whatever  society  sur- 
rounds ner.  Who  shall  say  whether  she  will  suffer  more  in  constant 
collision  with  the  rough  world,  or  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  cloister  ? 
If  the  ill-treated  and  disappointed  girl  who  flies  to  a  convent  is  to  be 
pitied,  so  certiunly  is  the  girl  who  is  obliged,  by  her  position  in  life,  to 
enter  into  gay  society ;  to  dress  and  dance,  to  be  lively,  and  to  seem 
amused  ;  and  worse  than  being  a  nun  perhaps  it  is  to  be  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  marry  a  man  whom  she  may  dislike — to  keep  a  constant 
watch  upon  herself — to  live  a  life  that  is  a  lie  ! 

The  minds  of  men  are  so  differently  constituted  to  those  of  women, 
that  they  get  over  disappointments  of  the  heart  much  more  easily  ;  and 
they  do  not  care  so  much  about  concealing  them,  for  gentlemen  are  not 
80  much  laughed  at  as  ladies  are  when  they  are  jilted.  In  fact,  in  every- 
thing in  which  the  cold  dicta  of  the  world — or  rather  of  society — are 
concerned,  ladies  come  off  worse  than  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  widowed  Countess  von  Altenberg 
determined  to  take  her  daughter  Bertha  to  England,  to  be  far  removed 
^m  her  uncle,  the  abbot  of  St.  Dreux,  and  his  influence,  she  had  placed 
her  young  charge,  Agatha  von  Feldheim,  at  a  school  at  Brussels,  where 
8he  was  to  remain  for  two  years.  That  period  had  expired,  and  Agatha 
had  become  a  parlour  boarder  at  the  school ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
situation  for  her,  and  she  thought  she  would  be  more  comfortable  if  she 
Went  to  reside  with  some  relations  of  her  mother  who  had  recently  settled 
at  Brussels,  and  who  were  willing  to  receive  her  into  their  family  for  a 
moderate  remuneration. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  her  guardian's  widow,  the  Countess  von 
Altenberg,  wrote  to  invite  her  to  England.  But  the  invitation,  given 
^inst  her  own  wbh,  merely  to  please  her  daughter,  was  coldly  worded, 
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and,  indeed,  evinced  so  little  reel  desire  for  her  company,  <^84;  Agatha 
could  not  ^BLil  to  perceive  how  unwelcome  she  would  be  to  the  countess. 
And  though  Bectha'a  warm  and  afSeetiOQate  letter^  entreating  her  to 
join  them  in  London^  was  very  soothing  to  the  wounded  feeliings  of  tiie 
almost  friendless  orphan,  she  determined,  much  as  she  wished  to  see  her 
early  companion  again,  not  toi  ntrude  upo(n  one  who  seemed  to  care  so 
little  for  her  as  the  countess  evidently  did. 

Exaggerated  reports  reached  Agatha  and  her  brother,  from  time  to 
time,  of  Bertha's  gaiety  in  London  and  Paris.  They  heard  how  much 
she  was  admired ;  they  were  told  that  she  was  devoted  to  society  and 
amusement;  and  they  fancied  that  she  could  only  remember  the  impo- 
verished friends  of  her  childhood  with  a  sort  of  pitying  kindness,  of  whieh 
it  was  painful  to  their  proud  spirits  to  think.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  abbot  of  St.  Dreux  did  his  best  to  foster  these  feelings  in  Rudolph's 
mind  ;  and  as  he  infected  his  sister  with  his  unjust  suspicions  of  the  dis- 
tant Bertha,  sl^e  gradually  dropped  a  correspondence  th«t  she  fancied 
might  be  only  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  to  good  nature,  or  perhaps  a 
bore. 

Agatha  was  also  not  quite  dependent  upon  Bertha's  contifmied  affec- 
tion for  her  happiness.  She  had  found  a  very  kind  and  charming  friend 
in  one  of  her  schoolfellows,  a  Belgian  girl  whose  mother  resided  in 
Brussels.  Mademoiselle  de  Florennes  was  a  year  older  than  Agatha, 
and,  immediately  on  leaving  school,  was  married  to  a  Dutch  baron,  who 
generally  lived  at  a  chtoau  he  possessed  near  Louvain,  and  which  he 
preferred  to  another  and  larger  domain  that  also  belonged  to  him  in  his 
native  Holland. 

The  young  Baroness  Vanderhoven,  and  her  somewhat  elderly  but  very 
amiable  husband,  were  both  very  partial  to  Agatha,  and  she  was  often 
their  guest  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Pleasant  days  these  were 
to  her,  and  doubly  pleasant  when  Atphonse  de  Florennes,  the  only  brother 
of  the  baroness,  joined  their  little  coterie.  He  was  a  strange  creature, 
made  up  of  contradictions,  but  extremely  clever,  and  very  fascinating 
when  he  pleased ;  only,  however,  when  he  pleased,  for  he  could  be  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  and  his  manner  was  usually  nonchalant,  if  not 
supercilious. 

He  could  be  extremely  amusing,  and  had  very  original  ideas,  but  he 
was  often  satirical,  and  habitually  capricious.  He  was  very  handsome, 
and  dressed  well,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  his 
own  appearance ;  m  short,  he  was  a  creature  made  up  of  contradictions. 

Sarcastic,  wit^,  clever,  vain. 
Yet  careless  of  himself— refined 
Even  to  fastidiousness,  with  mind 
Superior,  and  with  feelings  deep, 
Holding  the  world's  opinions  cheap ; 
Yd;  idohaing  its  renown. 
On  common  matters  looking  down. 
Yet  doing  nothing  very  great ; 
A  person  one  must  love  or  hate ; 
Of  qualities  a  strange  compound 
As  ever  was  in  mortal  found ; 
Very  unpleasant  when  he  chose, 
Yet  most  agreeable  to  those 
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He  liked,  and  thought  it  worth  while  pleashig. 
Gay — gloomy— most  amusing — teasing — 
Le  Beau  Lorraine,  indeed,  was  one 
"Whom  few  resemble  'neath  the  sun  * 

His  ^er,  the  yoang  Wooess,  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  he 
was  much  attached  to  her.  Their  mother  w&s  proud  of  both  her  children, 
for  Hortense  was  as  handsome  as  her  brother,  but  of  a  more  even  temper, 
and  not  apt  to  live  in  the  clouds,  as  he  did  sometimes. 

Madame  de  Florennes,  however,  was  a  common-place  person,  with  no 
elevation  of  mind,  and  not  at  all  intellectual  like  her  son  and  daughter. 
She  was  quite  a  woman  of  the  world,  strict  in  observing  all  les  bien- 
s^nces  of  society,  and  faultless  in  her  dress,  which  was,  indeed,  a  study 
of  more  importance  in  her  eyes  than  any  science  could  have  been ;  she 
knew,  to  a  nicety,  the  quantity  of  rouge  suitable  to  one  a  little  on  the 
^hady  side  of  life,  and  never  wore  any  colour  or  costume  that  was  not 
becoming.  She  had  got  her  only  daughter  well  married,  and  was  anxious 
to  find  a  good  parti  for  her  son — a  search  which  he  allowed  her  to  pro- 
secute, though  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  discussing  the  suli^'ect 
with  her,  or  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  objects  in  question.  Madame 
de  Florennes  wished  her  son  to  be  married  from  selfish  motives ;  for  she 
hoped  that,  as  ^un  homme  de  famille,"  he  would  put  some  curb  on  his 
eztravagaace,  wluch  was  at  times  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  her. 

His  sister  also  wished  Alphonse  to  marry ;  but  her  anxiety  was  to 
secure  a  happy  home  and  agreeable  domestic  ties  for  him.  She  certainly 
had  never  thought  of  her  friend  Agatha  as  a  sister-in-law,  for  she  fancied 
that  she  was  not  brilliant  enough  to  please  her  excitable  brother ;  but 
she  was  delighted  to  find  that  Alphonse  seemed  to  like  her,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  her  society.  Agatha,  though  lively  in  conversation,  was  no 
Sirt,  and  she  did  not  take  any  pains  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  de 
Florennes,  therefore  he  was  the  more  willing  to  pay  attention  to  her,  and 
to  make  himself  agreeable. 

Afiber  having  met  each  other  frequently  during  some  months  at  Baron 
Vanderhoven's  ch&teau  near  Lou  vain,  and  after  having  been  a  good  deal 
together  in  Brussels,  the  intimacy  between  Alphonse  and  Agatha  seemed 
to  have  assumed  quite  a  decided  tone,  but  it  was  not  until  a  later  period 
that  the  ^daircissement  took  place. 

Early  in  the  autumn.  Baron  Vanderhoven  and  Hortense  proposed  an 
excursion  up  the  Rhine,  on  which  Madame  de  Florennes,  Alphonse,  and 
Agatha  were  invited  to  accompany  them.  Great  was  Agatha's  delight 
at  seeing  again  the  well-remembered  bridge  of  boats  at  Cologne,  and  the 
**acadenDdc  groves"  of  Bonn.  But  the  far-famed  Drachenfels  was  to  her 
the  place  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  it  was  in  ascending  it  that  Alphonse 
laid  aside  his  usual  air  of  badinage,  and  told  her  of  his  love  for  her. 
Bortense,  her  mother,  and  husband,  had  gone  up  on  ponies,'but  Alphonse 
had  begged  Agatha  to  saunter  up  the  hill  with  him,  that  she  might  have 
more  time  to  admire  the  varied  foKage  of  the  trees  that  skirted  each  side 
of  the  winding  road  which  led  to  the  rains  of  the  castle  above,  and  the 
gUmpses  caught  here  and  there  of  the  blue  Rhine  sparkling  beneath. 
Truth  to  tell,  however,  neither  the  trees  nor  the  river  were  admired  as 
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they  ought  to  have  been  by  a  sentimental  German  damsel ;  for  Agatha 
only  saw  the  handsome  expressive  countenance  of  her  lover,  as  she  drank 
in  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  half  supported  by 
hjs  encircling  arm.  And  Alphonse  I  He  felt  then  that  the  wildest 
solitude  would  be  a  paradise  with  the  lovely  girl,  whose  purity  of  mind 
and  sincerity  of  affection  he  could  not  doubt.  It  was  very  long  before 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  they  found  Madame  de  Florennes, 
who  was  not  blessed  with  a  patient  disposition,  very  fidgety,  and  much 
inclined  to  scold  them  for  loitering,  as  they  had  done,  on  the  way  up. 
But  Alphonse  half  knelt  so  playfully  at  her  feet  to  sue  for  pardon,  and 
kissed  her  hand  so  gracefully,  that  she  could  not  but  abandon  her  ill 
humour.  She  did  not  seem  to  suspect,  however,  that  anything  particular 
had  taken  place  during  the  t^te-k-tete ;  but  the  more  clear-sighted 
Hortense  observed,  at  a  glance,  the  traces  of  emotion  on  the  features  of 
her  brother  and  her  friend.  She  and  the  good  baron  were  rejoiced  after- 
wards to  hear  of  their  engagement,  for  Agatha  had  accepted  Alphonse, 
while  his  mother  secretly  lamented  that  he  had  not  selected  some  richer, 
or  at  least  more  fashionable  young  lady  for  his  wife  ;  but  she  made  no 
opposition  to  his  choice,  probably  well  knowing  that  opposition  would  be 
of  no  avail. 

No  travellers  could  ever  have  enjoyed  a  trip  up  the  Rhine  more  than 
Alphonse  and  Agatha  did  ;  they  saw  everything  en  couleur  de  rose,  and 
they  found  Baden-Baden,  as  it  had  been  described  to  them,  a  little  Eden, 
with  its  beautiful  walks  and  picturesque  drives.  Alphonse  only  wished 
that  they  could  have  had  the  place  to  themselves,  but  it  was  very  full, 
and  people  of  all  nations  crowded  the  saloons  of  the  Conversation 
House. 

VI. 

BADBN-BADEN  AND  "THE  ICEBEBO." 

Among  the  English  visitors  at  Baden- Baden  was  a  young  lady  who 
was  said  to  have  a  very  large  fortune,  and  at  her  own  command.  Her 
chaperone  was  a  widow,  who,  having  lived  a  good  deal  abroad,  spoke 
French  and  German,  and  who  seemed  anxious  to  enhance  her  own  con- 
sequence by  spreading  about  the  report  of  her  young  friend's  wealth. 
On  her  authority  it  was  rumoured  that  Miss  Wells  was  possessed  of 
100,000/.  Of  course  she  had  no  lack  of  admirers,  for  Baden-Baden 
generally  abounds  in  fortune-hunters. 

But  Miss  Wells  did  not  seem  to  care  for  those  who  fluttered  round 
her  ;  she  wanted  to  make  a  conquest,  and  the  homage  of  all  these 
French,  German,  and  English  admirers  who  swarmed  about  her,  had 
been  too  easily  won — it  was  her  money,  not  her  they  worshipped.  She 
envied  Agatha  the  one  solitary  cavalier  who  seemed  devoted  to  her,  and 
was  piqued  that  he  would  not  swell  her  train. 

Alphonse  did  not  admire  Miss  Mary  Wells  at  all,  and  always  called 
her  **  the  Iceberg."  She  was  more  like  a  statue  moved  by  machinery 
than  a  creature  of  life  and  impulse.  Her  figure  was  tall,  but  somewhat 
angular;  her  features  were  faultless,  but  their  total  want  of  animation 
prevented  her  from  being  beautiful.  She  was  as  cold  and  pale  as  white 
marble ;  her  very  eyes  had,  in  general,  a  atony  look ;  she  wore  a  set 
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smile,  and  there  was  no  intelligence  in  her  smooth  fair  brow.  She  had 
fair  hair,  not  bad  eyebrows,  and  a  white,  well-formed  throat,  but  her 
hands  and  feet  were  large ;  in  fact,  she  was  altogether  on  a  large  scale, 
and  short  men  looked  pigmies  when  they  danced  with  her. 

Alphonse  saw  her  efforts  to  attract  him,  and  laughed  at  them,  as- 
suring Agatha  that  he  would  rather  marry  her  without  a  sou  than  that 
Miss  Wells  if  she  had  a  million  of  money.  Nevertheless,  as  time  wore 
on,  he  thawed  a  little  towards  "  the  Iceberg,"  and  Agatha  commended 
him  for  being  so  good  natured  as  to  dance  with  her  once  or  twice.  Thus 
lauded,  he  carried  his  good  nature  a  little  farther,  and  was  actually  seen 
returning  from  a  moonlight  stroll  which  he  had  been  taking  alone  with 
her  on  the  little  acclivity  behind  the  Conversation  House !  Did  Agatha 
also  approve  of  this  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  she  wisely  made  no  remark 
on  it. 

Miss  Wells  and  her  chaperone  always  tried  to  join  the  De  Florennes's 
party,  and  they  contrived  to  fasten  themselves  upon  Alphonse  and  his  friends 
on  their  visit  to  the  remarkable  dungeons  under  the  Neue  Schloss,  the 
palace  at  which  the  Duke  of  Baden  and  his  family  occasionally  reside,  and 
which  stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the  town  of  Baden.  These  sad  me- 
morials of  guilt  and  sufTering  form  one  of  the  sights  of  Baden-Baden.  De- 
scending, with  candles  in  their  hands,  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase  under 
a  tower  of  the  palace,  and  passing  by  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  bath, 
they  were  conducted  by  the  guide  to  those  low,  gloomy  vaults  where  the 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun,  the  balmy  breath  of  heaven,  never  entered,  but 
all  was  darkness,  mystery,  and  desolation.  This  entrance,  dismal  as  it 
w,  has  only  been  made  in  modern  times.  The  dungeons  were  originally 
only  accessible  by  an  opening  at  a  great  height  above,  through  which, 
down  a  sort  of  perpendicular  shaft,  it  is  said  that  the  unhappy  prisoners, 
hound  and  blindfolded,  were  conveyed  in  some  kind  of  chair  or  machine, 
worked  by  a  windlass,  into  the  frightful  dungeons  below,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  on  which  the  ducal  castle  stands.  This  shaft,  through  which 
^cape  was  impossible,  served  also  to  convey  air  to  those  subterranean 
prisons,  which  consist  of  small  vaulted  chambers,  the  largest  forming  the 
Judgment  Hall.  Here  the  judges  sat  on  stone  benches,  the  remains 
of  which  may  still  be  traced,  as  may  also  some  small  remnants  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  instruments  of  torture,  in  the  vault  which  was  called 
the  Rack  Chamber.  It  is  said  that  there  was,  in  ancient  times,  a 
subterranean  passage  which  led  from  the  Hall  of  Judgment  to  the  Alte 
Schloss,  an  old  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above,  which  was 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
that  passage,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  walled  up. 

Adjoining  the  Judgment  Hall  is  a  narrow  passage,  the  scene  of  that 
terrible  punishment  entitled  "  Le  Baiser  de  la  Vierge."  The  wretched 
^ctim  who  was  condemned  to  this  frightful  fate  was  led  along  that  pas- 
sage, and  compelled  to  kiss  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  placed  in  a  niche 
Ml  the  massive  wall.  No  sooner  did  the  miserable  being  step  forward  than 
the  flooring,  a  trap-door,  gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  fell  to  a 
great  depth  below  upon  a  revolving  machine  studded  with  lances  and 
sharp  instruments,  by  which  he  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Horrible ! 
^t  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  such  tortures  for  his  fellow-man  ! 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  sound  of  the  heavy  door 
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which  closed  on  these  abodes  of  misery.  The  doors  of  the  cells  were 
composed  of  solid  slabs  of  stone,  fully  eight  or  ten  inches  thick ;  some 
of  them  still  remain,  and  add  to  the  melancholy  and  awe  with  which  are 
viewed  these  monuments  of  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  tyranny  of 
ages  gone  by. 

Agatha  and  Hortense  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what- must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  victim  when  he  heard  that  sound,  and 
knew  that  that  heavy  door  had  closed  on  him  for  ever,  shutting  him  out 
from  upper  earth,  from  home,  from  hope,  from  life,  and  devoting  him  to 
tortures  of  mind  and  body,  aggravated  by  darkness,  mystery,  and  de- 
spair ! 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Agatha,  "  well  might  Dante's  lines  have  been  in- 
scribed above  yon  fatal  door — 

Lasciate  ogni  Speranza  voi  ck'  entrate  !" 

*'  Well  indeed  !"  replied  Baron  Vanderhoven,  who  was  not  only  inte- 
rested in  the  scene  around  him,  but  was  also  making  a  comparison  in  his 
own  mind  between  the  strong  impression  it  seemed  to  make  upon  his 
wife  and  her  friend,  who  were  pale  with  emotion,  and  the  smiling  apathy 
of  "the  Iceberg,"  who  looked  with  the  utmost  indifference  on  these 
mementoes  of  a  fearful  past,  and  which  appeared  to  awe  even  the  frivolous 
Madame  de  Florennes.  * 

Happily,  the  power  of  committing  such  outrages  on  humanity  no 
longer  exists.  Civilisation  has  tempered  the  awards  of  justice,  and  laws 
have  checked  the  licence  of  unbridled  passion  and  calculating  villany. 
The  rack,  the  torture-chamber,  the  secret  subterranean  prison,  no  longer 
immolate  their  helpless  victims ;  the  dungeons  of  Baden  are  entered  only 
by  the  curious,  perhaps  the  thoughtless,  visitor  ;  the  reign  of  demons  has 
ceased  in  these  now  tenantless  underground  recesses;  but,  does  not  the 
power  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  still  too  often  triumph,  not  far  from 
the  same  spot,  over  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men  ?  Go  to  yonder  bril- 
liantly illuminated  saloons,  pass  through  yonder  gay  and  moving  throng, 
approach  yonder  crowded  tables,  and  see  what  is  doing  there ! 

■      Behold- 
Yon  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold! 
His  damning  trade  the  reckless  gamester  plies. 
And  views  the  guilty  lure  with  gloating  eyes ; 
Dark  vice  sits  unabash'd,  nor  quails  beneath 
The  glance  of  virtue.    Oh !  how  can  It  breathe 

That  pestilential  air ! 

How  can  the  young,  and  fair. 
And  innocent,  seek  gaiety  within 
The  walls  that  grant  protection  to  such  sin ! 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  glance  at  these  frightful  gaming-tables 
than  to  wander  by  torchlight  through  the  rock-prisons  of  Baden.  How 
intensely  does  passion  display  itself  in  the  countenances  of  the  victims  of 
the  gambling- table !     How  fatal  are  the  results  of  that  seducing  vice  ! 

After  a  six  weeks*  sojourn  at  Baden-Baden,  the  baron  thought  it  was 
time  to  wend  iheir  way  homewards,  and  Alphonse  agreed  more  readily 
to  leave  the  fascinations  of  that  favourite  place  of  resort  than  his  sister 
had  expected,  for  she  had  remarked,  with  regret,  that  he  did  not  always 
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pass  the  rouge-et-noir  tables  with  stoical  indifference,  but  not  unfre- 
queotly  joined  the  {layers.  Agatha  also  saw  this  with  some  uneasiness, 
and  always  exerted  her  influence  to  withdraw  him  from  their  vicinity, 
while  Miss  Mary  Wdls  encouraged  him  to  play  by  often  askiug  him  to 
pat  down  a  few  thalers  for  her. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Hortense  one  day  to  Agatha,  for  she  did  not  choose  to 
animadyert  in  the  slightest  degree  on  her  brother  either  to  her  husband 
or  her  mother — "  I  trust  that  Alphonse,  who  is  so  very  excitable,  and  takes 
such  sudden  fancies,  may  not  rush  headlong  into  a  passion  for  gambling ; 
it  would  be  downright  ruin  to  him,  for  his  means  would  not  stand  the 
drains  of  a  gambling-table,  and  his  pride  would  prevent  him  from  draw- 
ing back  if  he  were  either  winning  much  or  losing  much." 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  condemn  the  vice  of  gambling,"  said  Agatha, 
'^  and  I  tiiink,  notwithstanding  his  impulsive  temper,  that  he  has  enough 
of  moral  courage  to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  what  his  judgment  dis- 
approves." 

"Alas!  I  fear  he  is  not  always  guided  by  his  better  judgment,"  re- 
plied his  sister.  **  I  cannot  forget  one  winter  he  spent  in  Paris.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  plunged  headlong  into  all  the  wild  gaiety  of  that  dissi- 
pated capital,  and  his  expenses  were  frightful ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  life  he  was  leading,  and  sick  of  the  folly 
around  him— and  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  He  actually  went  to  a 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  near  Lisle,  where  the  superior  was  a  connexion 
of  ours,  and  where  one  or  two  of  the  junior  monks  had  been  school  com- 
panions of  his,  and  there  he  remained  practising  most  of  their  austerities 
for  three  months !  My  mother  was  miserable  lest  he  should  become  a 
monk  himself,  and  most  thankful  we  were  when  .the  solitary  fit  passed  off, 
and  he  returned  to  Brussels  and  to  active  life.  But  when  he  is  married 
to  you,  dear  Agatha,"  she  continued,  "  all  will  be  well,  for  you  will  keep 
him  in  the  right  path.  My  mother,  though  so  fond  of  him,  is  not  the 
person  to  guide  him." 

^  Ah !  I  fear  I  should  be  still  less  capable  of  doing  so  than  Madame 
de  Florennes.  How  could  J  attempt  to  guide  one  so  clever  as  Alphonse  ?" 

"  Your  quiet  good  sense  will  sober  him  down  when  he  gets  into  his 
flighty  fits,  and  your  cheerfid  conversation  will  enliven  him  when  he  falls 
into  his  melancholy  moods.  I  hope  to  see  dear  Alphonse  quite  a  rational 
being  when  he  has  you  for  his  kind  monitress." 

The  day  for  their  departure  was  fixed,  and  the  morning  before 
Alphonse  asked  his  sister,  carelessly,  if  she  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
leave  a  P.P.C.  card  for  "  the  Iceberg."  Hortense  swd  he  might  as  well 
do  so,  and  he  departed  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  dinner, 
and  the  evening  was  pretty  well  advanced  before  he  joined  his  own  party 
at  the  Conversation  House.  No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  than 
his  mother  assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  inquiries  as  to  vdiere  he  had 
been,  and  with  whom  he  had  been,  and  cross-qiiestioned  him  until  she 
elicited  that  he  had  spent  the  day  with  Miss  Mary  Well^  and  her 
chaperone. 

**  I  thought  you  were  only  going  to  leave  a  card  ?"  said  Madame  de 
Fhreiuies. 

"  So  I  had  intended,"  he  replied,  glancing  towards  Agatha,  **  but  I 
met  Miss  Wells  at  the  door  of  her  hotel;  I  could  not  thrust  the  card  into 
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her  hands,  and,  after  sitting  with  her  a  little  while,  she  told  me  they 
were  going  to  take  a  drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Mourg,  and  pressed  me 
to  escort  them.  You  know  how  good  natured  I  am,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, ^*  so  I  allowed  myself  to  be  dragged  off:  indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
be  out  of  the  way  when  you  were  all  packing,  for  I  hate  the  litter  and 
fuss  you  women  make  when  you  are  going  even  the  shortest  journey. 
We  had  a  pleasant  drive,  upon  the  whole.  I  found  "  the  Iceberg"  not 
quite  a  statue  or  a  fool,  and  she  had  ordered  a  most  recherche  little 
dinner  on  our  return,  for,  of  course,  we  were  too  late  for  the  table  d'hdte. 
Ah  !  I  assure  you.  Mademoiselle  Marie  is  not  such  an  icicle  as  we 
thought  her." 

"  Then  may  we  suppose  her  a  snow-clad  volcano,'*  said  the  baron— 
"  cheto  fuor,  commoto  deutro?" 

^*  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  volcanic  about  her,  nor  have  I 
discovered  any  evidences  of  hidden  fire,  but — she  is  not  entirely  a  stone ; 
the  girl  seems  to  have  some  feeling,  for  she  is  terribly  afraid  of  being 
married  only  for  her  money." 

"  So  she  was  confidential !"  said  the  baron.  "  She  knows,  of  course, 
that  you  are  an  engaged  man  p" 

Agatha  coloured,  and  looked  uneasy ;  Alphonse  coloured  too,  but, 
going  up  to  her,  he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  whispered  : 

"  You  are  not  jealous,  my  little  Agatha,  are  you  ?" 

"  Jealous  ?     Oh,  Alphonse !" 

VIL 

ALPHONSE  VISITS  ENGLAND.     *7)' 

The  voyage  down  the  Rhine,  as  everybody  knows,  is  accomplished 
much  more  speedily  than  the  upward  voyage,  therefore  our  travellers 
soon  reached  Brussels,  where  the  Vanderhovens  were  to  stay  two  or  three 
weeks  with  Madame  de  Florennes,  before  returning  to  Louvain.  It  was 
a  dull  time  of  the  year  in  the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  Alphonse,  so  open 
to  impressions,  seemed  to  participate  in  the  general  ennui.  He  never 
took  the  trouble  of  concealing  his  feelings  or  his  fancies,  therefore  his 
bad  spirits  were  evident  enough  to  all  who  were  not  blind  like  Agatha. 
She  herself  felt  acutely  the  contrast  between  the  tedium  of  her  Brussels 
home  and  the  charming  voyage  she  had  made  up  the  Rhine,  and  her 
delightful  visit  to  Baden-Baden. 

She  resided  with  two  old  ladies,  cousins  of  her  mother.  They  were 
very  good,  kind-hearted  women,  but  exceedingly  bornees  in  their  ideas, 
and  leading  a  most  monotonous  life.  They  cared  to  go  nowhere  but  to 
church,  or  to  market,  and  the  acme  of  felicity  to  them  was  a  quiet  game 
of  cards  with  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  when  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
spend  an  evening  with  them,  and  to  sup  on  an  excellent  omelette  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  parfait  amour,  a  liqueur  which  the  ancient  demoiselles 
never  bestowed  upon  any  one  but  his  reverence.  This  daily  routine, 
however,  was  very  wearisome  to  Agatha,  and  though  she  went  occasion- 
ally into  society  and  to  public  places  with  Madame  de  Florennes,  who 
undertook  to  be  her  chaperone  at  the  pressing  request  of  her  son  and  her 
daughter,  yet  she  was  often  left  to  solitary  meditation,  and  a  visit  from 
Alphonse,  or  a  walk  with  him,  was  equally  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  her, 
even  though  he  might  not  be  in  a  very  vivacious  mood. 
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Hortense  saw  with  pain  that  something  harassed  her  brother;  though, 
however  narrowly  she  might  scan  his  countenance,  and  however  adroitly 
she  might  question  him,  she  could  elicit  nothing.  She  thought,  too, 
that  he  was  cooling  towards  poor  Agatha.  But  Agatha  herself  did  not 
prceive  this:  she  judged  of  his  love  by  the  intensity  of  her  own;  and  in 
her  humility,  thinking  herself  unworthy  of  the  preference  of  one  so 
superior  as  she  considered  Alphonse,  she  was  only  grateful  for  any  atten- 
tion he  might  pay  her.  How  could  she  doubt  him  when  he  proposed 
that  their  marriage  should  take  place  early  in  the  coming  year  ?  And 
was  not  this  wish,  emanating  from  himself,  sufficient  to  reassure  the  too 
sceptical  Hortense,  and  to  dispel  her  half-formed  doubts  of  his  constancy 
to  her  favourite  friend  ? 

A  very  few  days  before  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Vanderhoven  were  to 
return  to  Louvain,  a  young  English  baronet,  whom  they  had  know  nat 
Baden-Baden,  arrived  at  Brussels,  on  his  way  to  England.  He  called, 
as  he, had  promised  to  do,  on  Alphonse,  and  renewed  an  invitation  which 
he  had  before  given  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  England.  He  pressed 
Alphonse,  indeed,  to  accompany  him  over  at  once.  Hunting  and  shoot- 
ing, and  races  and  yachting,  and  Brighton,  were  all  held  forth  in  alluring 
array ;  and  Alphonse  confessed  he  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  forego 
so  many  pleasures  as  were  offered  to  him  ;  he  had  long  wished  to  go  to 
England;  yes,  he  would  accept  the  baronet's  invitation.  Madame  de 
florennes  contended  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  off  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land until  he  were  married,  and  go  there  for  his  wedding  trip,  for  this, 
she  said,  would  save  the  expense  of  two  journeys ;  but  Alphonse  declared 
that  though  his  English  acquaintance  was  willing  to  receive  him  as  a 
lachelor,  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  be  troubled  with  a  lady  and  a  lady's- 
maid  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  promised  Agatha  to  take  her  to  Paris. 
IHe  took,  as  usual,  his  own  way,  and  assuring  them  all  that  he  would  not 
l)e  absent  more  than  three  weeks,  and  telling  Agatha,  as  he  exhorted  her 
to  set  about  getting  her  wedding  paraphernalia  ready,  that  he  would  order 
over  from  London  a  magnificent  wedding-cake,  he  started  in  the  highest 
spirits  for  Ostend  and  Dover. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  wrote  to  his  mother  and  to  Agatha  ;  and 
in  about  ten  days  Agatha  received  a  second  letter  from  him,  wherein  he 
informed  her  that  he  would  be  soon  back,  and  told  her  that  she  need  not 
write  to  him,  as  he  could  give  her  no  address,  for  he  would  not  be  sta- 
tionary anywhere,  but  was  going  to  visit  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  London,  and  other  places 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

"  How  much  he  will  have  to  tell  me  when  he  returns !"  exclaimed 
Agatha  to  her  sombre  cousins,  as  she  finished  reading  his  much-prized 
letter.     "  Oh,  how  I  wish  he  could  meet  dear  Bertha  von  Altenberg!" 

Time  flies  quickly  to  the  hopeful  and  the  happy,  and  also  to  the  busy. 
Agatha  was  all  these.  She  was  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she 
should  become  Madame  Alphonse  de  Florennes;  often  and  often  she 
repeated  to  herself  the  magic  conjunction  of  names  :  "  Agatha  de  Flo- 
rennes," and  sometimes  she  even  ventured  to  trace  these  words  in  pencil 
in  her  pocket-book ;  but  whenever  she  thus  anticipated  her  future  signa- 
ture, she  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  had  dehberately  broken  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  hastened  to  rub  out  the  evidence  of  her  folly.  She 
liad  a  great  deal  to  do,  for,  her  finances  being  very  slender,  she  was 
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obliged  to  make  most  of  her  own  clothes,  and  she  wished  to  get  on  with 
her  trousseau  before  Alphonse's  return,  as  he  would  not  like  to  see  her 
sewing  so  diligently. 

The  three  weeks  had  flown  by,  and  the  fourth  week  of  his  absence  had 
almost  passed,  before  Agatha  became  at  all  anxious  about  him.  Not 
having  heard  from  him  herself,  she  determined  to  call  on  Madame  de 
Florennes  to  ask  if  she  had  had  any  letter  from  her  son.  But  she  did 
not  find  the  old  lady,  who  had  never  liked  her,  in  the  most  amiable  of 
humours.  She  reproached  Agatha  with  want  of  confidence  in  Alphonse, 
and  with  selfishness  in  wishing  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasures  he  must 
be  enjoying,  because  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  share  them.  She  said 
that  she,  at  least,  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  her  poor  son  to 
sit  all  day  scribbling  letters  to  her ;  no  doubt  he  had  numerous  engage- 
ments, and  that  when  he  returned  home  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  for  him  to  tell  all  his  adventures. 

Thus  rebuked,  Agatha  tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  his  prolonged 
absence ;  but,  as  November  wore  on,  her  uneasiness  became  almost  un- 
controllable, and  at  length  she  wrote  to  his  sister  to  express  her  fears 
about  him :  she  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  either  killed  during 
some  railway  accident  or  while  out  hunting,  or  that  he  had  been  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  some  boat.  Hortense  wrote  back  that  she  was  also 
very  anxious  about  Alphonse,  but  she  did  not  think  he  could  be  dead,  or 
the  bai'onet  with  whom  he  went  to  England  would  have  written  to  some 
of  the  family.  That,  unfortunately,  she  had  lost  that  gentleman's  ad- 
dress, and  she  did  not  know  any  one  in  England  through  whom  she 
could  write  Alphonse,  and  she  feared  to  annoy  him  by  making  inquiries 
through  the  Belgian  minister. 

December  came,  and  no  Alphonse !  And  not  a  line  from  him!  Agatha 
now  decidedly  looked  upon  him  as  one  numbered  with  the  dead — as  no 
longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth — and  she  was  astonished  to  see  his 
frivolous  mother  quite  occupied  in  choosing  and  arranging  her  dresses 
for  the  winter  parties  and  fetes.  Agatha  did  not  venture  to  allude  to 
what  was  breaking  her  own  heart — the  dreadful  fear  that  Alphonse  was 
no  more — for  Madame  de  Florennes  only  said,  on  remarking  his  long 
stay  in  England,  that  she  hoped  when  he  did  return  he  would  not  forget 
to  bring  the  real  Irish  poplin  for  a  dress  which  he  had  promised  to  buy 
for  her. 

"  And  he  has  died,  perhaps,  among  heretics,"  groaned  poor  Agatha, 
'^  with  no  kind  priest  near  to  give  him  extreme  unction.  I  will  speak  to 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  to  have  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  It  is 
the  last,  last  thing  I  can  ever  do  for  my  dearest  Alphonse,  and  I  will  pay 
for  these  masses  if  I  should  starve  to  make  up  the  money." 

The  very  first  evening  the  cure  presented  himself  at  her  cousins' 
house,  Agatha  came  down  with  pale  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  to  make  her 
pious  request,  and  great  was  her  surprise  to  hear  from  the  reverend 
'gentleman  that  Mr.  de  Florennes  was  cettainly  still  above  ground,  as  he 
had  only,  within  the  last  few  days,  drawn  for  a  tolerably  large  sum  of 
money  on  his  banker  in  Brussels.  >  M.  le  Cure  added,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  this,  for  he  had  heard  it  from  the  bead  cleric  of  the  bank 
himself  who  had  read  the  letter  requesting  the  money  to  be  remitted  to 
England.     In  her  joy  at  finding  the  loved  and  mourned  one  still  alive, 
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she  hastened  to  write  Hortense  the  good  news,  and  to  give  the  authority 
of  the  banker's  clerk. 

Hortense  wrote  back  that  the  same  post  had  also  brought  her  a  letter 
from  her  mother,  mentioning  Alphonse's  application  for  money,  and  her 
anger  at  the  unjustifiable  and  inconveniently  large  sum  for  which  he  had 
drawn. 

Agatha  was  quite  distressed  at  the  contents  of  Hortense's  letter,  and 
much  incensed  at  Madame  de  Florennes  for  grudging  her  son  anything. 
She  was  full  of  sorrow  for  Alphonse,  who,  she  now  felt  sure,  had  been 
detained  in  England  by  debt,  or,  at  least,  want  of  means.  She  had  often 
heard  that  everything  was  frightfully  expensive  in  England,  and  Alphonse 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  as  careful  of  his  money  as  if  he  were  a  day 
labourer.  How  much  she  wished  that  slie  could  touch  her  own  little 
capital,  that  she  might  send  the  half  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  it,  over  to  her 
dear  Alphonse;  but  she  had  no  power  over  it;  she  could  only  draw  the 
interest  of  it,  and  the  little  of  that  which  was  left  for  the  current  year 
would  be  nothing  to  him. 

Agatha's  mind  was  now  again  restored  to  cheerfulness  ;  her  betrothed 
was  still  alive ;  she  had  accounted,  satisfactorily  to  herself,  for  his  pro- 
longed stay  in  a  foreign  country,  and  he  would  now  come  soon.  The 
money  he  had  no  doubt  reluctantly  drawn  for  would  pay  all  his  ex- 
penses, and  he  would  speedily  return — yes,  yes,  he  would  come  with — 
"I'ange  de  Noel." 

Madame  de  Florennes,  meanwhile,  was  furious  at  her  son  for  his 
"heartless  extravagances." 

"  What  right,"  she  thought,  '*  has  he  to  throw  away  so  much  money, 
when  he  is  going  to  marry  a  girl  little  better  than  a  pauper  ?  It  is  too 
bad !  He  too,  who  might  have  chosen  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  land ! 
And  if  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  sell  himself,  as  he  called  it,  by  marry- 
ing where  there  was  money,  he  might,  at  least,  have  selected  some  girl 
whose  family  had  influence  at  court,  and  so  obtained  a  lucrative  situation 
under  government.  He  would  have  acted  much  more  wisely  if  he  had 
taken  Vanderhoven's  rich  cousin,  even  though  she  had,  according  to  him, 
the  face  of  a  Calmuk  and  the  figure  of  a  Hottentot.  I  wonder  what  the 
face,  or  the  figure  either,  of  a  woman  signifies  to  a  man  after  he  has  been 
six  months  married.  Her  gold  would  have  bought  him  plenty  of  plea- 
sures and  luxuries.  Hortense  was  very  much  to  blame  to  have  that 
German  friend  of  hers  so  much  with  him  in  the  solitude  of  the  country. 
She  ought  to  have  known  that  the  girl's  affected  simplicity  would  make 
a  great  impression  on  a  young  man  so  blas6  as  Alphonse  was." 

Such  were  the  different  reyeries  of  the  mother  and  the  betrothed 
wife! 
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BY  NICHOLAS   MIGHELL. 

Hark  to  the  midnight  bell ! 
Life's  sands  run  out,  the  Old  Year  dying  lies, 
Paint  beats  his  heart,  he  breathes  a  last  farewell ; 

'Tis  o'er — death  seals  his  eyes. 

•    The  solemn  hour  of  night ; 
The  Year  is  in  eternity,  and  walks 
With  Time's  pale  ghosts,  yet  still  in  fancy's  sight 
His  restless  phantom  stalks. 

And  now,  with  quivering  hand. 
He  points  to  scenes  he  witnessed — scenes  that  thrill 
The  heart  with  countless  feelings,  memory's  land 

Before  us  spreading  still. 

A  youthful,  lovely  face 
Beams  on  us — ^Denmark's  flower — the  good,  the  fair  j 
She  comes !  she  comes !  led  on  by  Love  and  Grace, 

While  welcomes  rend  the  air. 

A  royal  altar  shines. 
And  pomp  is  blazing  like  a  sunset  sky ; 
Hymen  for  two  young  brows  his  chaplet  twines — 

"  Bless  them  1"  two  nations  cry. 

Behold  the  statue  rise. 
To  him  Worth  crowns  with  light,  and  love  endears ! 
Thought  on  his  brow,  truth,  mildness,  in  his  eyes ; 

We  gaze  through  memory's  tears. 

Hail  Rosenau's  sweet  bowers ! 
A  heart  is  there  to  love  and  sorrow  given. 
Yet  starry  hope  illumes  her  darkest  hours — 

He  waits  for  her  in  Heaven. 

Why  doth  the  sleeper  wake  ? 
No  thunder  sounds,  no  tempest  bends  the  tree. 
But  valleys  labour,  hills,  deep-seated,  shake, 

Throbs  run  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  many  rise  in  dread. 
To  feel  that  quick  convulsion  'neath  the  sod. 
Nature's  strange  palsy — now  her  pangs  have  fled  5 

We  bless  a  guarding  God. 

0  Year !  the  reaper.  Death, 
Hath  gathered  in  his  harvest  far  and  wide ; 
We  wept  our  tears,  we  wove  our  laurel-wreath, 

For  Lyndhorst  and  for  Clyde. 
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Too  envious,  greedy  tomb ! 
How  hast  thou  quenched  sweet  beauty's  lustrous  eye ! 
How  hast  thou  blasted  childhood's  happy  bloom ! — 

Eor  these  bright  lost  we  sigh. 

But  Death,  in  Western  lands. 
Hath  busiest  laboured,  passion  urging  there, 
Like  dread  simooms,  war's  ruthless,  bloody  bands, 

As  hell  its  realms  laid  bare. 

And  Poland's  valleys,  too. 
Have  seen  their  late  pure  streams  all  crimson  run; 
There  rent,  defiant.  Freedom's  standard  flew, 

Blood-dripping  in  the  sun. 

But  rest,  eventful  year, 
Bife  too  with  blessings ! — Plenty  crowned  her  horn. 
Our  hills  and  vales — ^a  sight  all  hearts  to  cheer — 

Laughed  with  rich-waving  com. 

Ay,  sleep,  thou  buried  year ! 
Thou  burning,  anxious,  quivering  spark  of  Time, 
Go  out !  go  out ! — the  first  young  dawn  is  near, 

The  sun  ascends  sublime. 

Ye  hours  that  lie  before ! 
On  which  the  future's  shroud  rests  cold  and  grey, 
WiU  the  dark  clouds  that  hang  the  nations  o'er 

Disperse  and  melt  away  P 

Or  will  their  thunders  burst  ? 
And  war's  red  lightnings  o'er  wide  Europe  flash? 
Ah !  come  what  may,  old  England  braves  the  worst,. 

While  waves  around  her  dash. 

Yet  do  we  breathe  our  prayer — 
0  Thou  enthroned  above  all  earthly  powers ! 
Give  us,  this  year,  thy  love,  thy  tender  care, 

Wide  scattering  Mercy's  flowers. 

Guide  with  thy  mighty  hand ! 
Chase  far  the  demon,  wasting,  hideous  War ; 
Let  Peace,  with  placid  beam,  light  every  land. 

And  Love's  soft -shining  star. 

Bless  lis,  this  commg  year ! 
From  earthquake  and  from  storm  defend  our  isle ; 
May  Health  our  valleys  walk.  Want  dry  her  tear. 

And  Joy's  bright  angel  smile. 
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QUEEN  GAEOLINE  (WILHELMINA  OF  ANSPACH). 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

Eter  since  the  birth  of  her  Wilhelmina,  Queen  Sophie  Dorothee  had 
cherished  the  notion  of  that  Double-Marriage  project  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  last  history.  Wilhelmina,  Princess  of  Prussia,  was 
to  pair  off  with  Frederick,  fiiture  Prince  of  Wales,  and  her  brother  Fritz 
(Frederick  the  Great  that  should  be)  was  to  wed  the  other  (not  Great) 
Frederick's  sister,  Amelia.,  Sophie  Dorothee,  the  mother  of  Fritz  and 
Wilhelmina,  the  concoctor  of  this  happy-family  compact,  found  a  willing 
respondent  in  the  mother  of  Amelia  and  Frederick.  jIVIr.  Carlyle  tells  how, 
on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  she  proposed  the  pet  jwoject  to  "  Princess  Caroline, 
— Queen  Caroline  of  England  who  was  to  be,  and  who  in  due  course 
was ; — an  excellent  accomplished  Brandenburgh-Anspach  Lady,  familiar 
from  of  old  in  the  Prussian  Court," — ^and  how  readily  "  Caroline,  cousin 
dear,"  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  on  her  children's  behalf,  and  how  it  was 
settled,  accordingly,  between  these  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
marriage  of  Prussia  to  England  should  be  a  double  one,  Fred  of  Hanover 
and  England  to  Wilhelmina,  Fritz  of  Prussia  to  Amelia;  and  how  children 
and  parents  lived  thenceforth  in  the  constant  understanding  that  such,  in 
due  course  of  years,  was  to  be  the  case.  Which  double-shotted  project, 
however,  most  vexttioualy  and  repeatedly  missed  fire. 

This  Brandenburg-Anspach  Princess  it  is  of  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  bears 
record,  that,  while  George  II.  was  "always  a  rather  foolish  little  Prince," 
"his  Wife  Caroline  was  Wisdom's  self  in  a  manner" — and  of  whose 
youthful  attractions  he  gives  the  following  characteristic  account:  "  Kaiser 
Karl,  soon  after  the  time  of  going  to  Spain,  had  decided  that  a  Wife  would 
be  necessary.  He  applied  to  Caroline  of  Anspaeh  ...  ^  at  that  time 
an  orphaned  Brandenburgh-Anspach  Princess,  very  beautiful,  graceful, 
gifted,  and  altogether  unprovided  for;  living  at  Berlin,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Friedrich  the  first  King," — **  brilliant  though  unportioned ;  with 
the  rough  cub  Friedrich  Wilhelm  much  following  her  about,  and  pas- 
sionately loyal  to  her,  as  the  Beast  was  to  Beauty;  whom  she  did  not 
mind,  except  as  a  cub  loyal  to  her;  being  Bve  years  older  than  he. 
Indigent  bright  Caroline,  a  young  lady  of  aquiline  features  and  spirit, 
was  applied  for  to  be  Queen  of  Spain ;  wooer  a  handsome  man,  who 
might  even  be  Kaiser  by-and-by.  Indigeiit  bright  Caroline  at  once 
answered,  No.  She  was  never  very  orthodox  in  Protestant  theology ;  but 
could  not  think  of  taking-up  Papistry  for  lucre's  and  ambition's  sake :  be 
that  always  remembered  on  Caroline's  behalf,"* 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  our  George  the  Second — ^for  that 
dapper  little  Hanoverian  succeeded  where  Kaiser  Karl  failed — Caroline  is' 
said  to  have  been  ^'  very  handsome."  She  had  the  small-pox  not  long 
afterwards,  but,  according  to  Walpole,  was  little  marked  by  it,  and  re- 
tained a  most  pleasing  countenance.  *'  It  was  full  of  majesty  or  mildness 
as  she  pleased,  and  her  penetrating  eyes  expressed  whatever  she  had  a 

*  Carlyle's  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  vol.  i.  pp.  527,  528,  546-47. 
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mind  tHey  should.  Her  Yoice  too  was  captivating,  and  her  hands  beauti- 
fully small,  plump,  and  graceful."*  M.  Chasles  pronounces  her  portrait 
at  Windsor  to  oflfer  '*  the  true  type  of  German  beauty,"  in  the  form  of  a 
lofty  figure  and  developpement  puissant^  a  high  forehead,  serene  and  con- 
templative, eyes  thoughtful  and  deep,  the  profile  droit  et  noble^  the  lines 
of  the  mouth  delicate,  and — the  lips  thick,  f  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes 
her  well  in  the  memorable  interview  with  Jeanie  Deans.  "  The  lady  who 
seemed  the  principal  person  had  remariiably  good  features,  though  some- 
what injured  by  the  small-pox.  ....  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  teeth 
good,  and  her  countenance  formed  to  express  at  will  either  majesty  or 
courtesy.  Her  form,  though  rather  embonpoint^  was  nevertheless  grace- 
ful ;  and  the  elasticity  and  firmness  of  her  step  gave  no  room  to  suspect, 
what  was  actually  the  case,  that  she  suffered  occaaonally  from  a  disorder 
the  most  unfavourable  to  pedestrian  exercise.  Her  dress  was  rather  rich 
than  gay,  and  her  manner  commanding  and  noble." J  Jeanie's  own  ac- 
count of  her  Majesty,  in  the  letter  to  old  David  Deans,  is  also  note- 
worthy :  "  And  I  spoke  with  the  Queen  face  to  face,  and  yet  live  ;  for 
she  is  not  muckle  differing  from  other  grand  leddies,  saving  that  she  has 
a  stately  presence,  and  een  like  a  blue  huntin'  hawk's,  whilk  gaed  throu' 
and  throu'  me  like  a  Hieland  durk."§  It  is  observable^  how  closely  Sir 
Walter  follows  Horace  Walpole's  lead  in  these  outlines  of  physical  por- 
traiture. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.  place  before  us  a  picture  of  a  court  quite  as  profligate  as  that 
of  Charles  II.,  and  yet  more  repulsive.  George  the  Second,  observes  one 
reviewer  of  that  work,  loved  pleasure  just  as  much  as  Charles  the  Second, 
and  hated  business  just  as  cordially;  while  his  consort,  a  woman  of  great 
sagacity  and  ambition,  patted  his  profligacies^  on  the  back,  overlooked  the 
wife  in  the  queen,  made  a  mere  nonentity  of  her  husband, — and,  confiding 
in  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ruled  the  country  like  a  second  Queen  Elizabeth 
asdsted  by  Lord  Burleigh.  "No  woman  ever  made  greater  domestic 
sacrifices  to  attain  the  ends  of  her  public  ambition ;  but  beyond  sagacity 
and  daring  there  was  nothing  to  admire  about  her.  Religion  was  with 
her  a  mere  state  observance ;  and  her  placing  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of 
the  *  Analogy  of  Religion,'  as  clerk  of  her  closet,  was  a  mere  pretext  to 
preserve  the  decencies  of  the  palace  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not 
anxious  to  look  very  far."||  We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  her 
not  being  very  orthodox  in  Protestant  theology.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot 
spends  to  his  remark  that  of  Butler's  personal  habits  nothing  in  the  way 
of  detail  has  descended  to  us,  and  that  not  only  was  the  good  Bishop  never 
married,  but  that  no  evidence  exists  of  his  "  ever  having  spoken  to  any 
lady  save  Queen  Caroline,"  the  following  passage :  "  We  hear,  however, 
for  certain  that  he  was  commonly  present  at  her  Majesty's  philosophical 
parties,  at  which  all  questions,  religious  and  moral,  speculative  and 
practical,  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  which  would  astonish  the  present 
generation.     Less  intellectual  unbelief  existed  probably  at  that  time  than 


»  Walpole*s  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts,  &c.,  ch.  vii. 

t  Philarfete  Chasles,  Le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle  en  Angleterre. 

t  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxi.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 

II  Review  of  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  in  Athenceum  (1848),  No.  1067. 
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there  is  now,  but  there  was  an  infinitely  freer  expression  of  what  did 
exist."  At  no  meeting  of  the  higher  classes,  it  is  added,  certainly  at  none 
where  ladies  are  present,  is  there  a  tenth  part  of  the  plain  questioning  and 
bond  fide  discussion  of  primary  Christian  topics,  that  there  was  at  the 
select  suppers  of  Queen  Caroline.*  In  Eliot  Warbur ton's  (edited) 
Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  we  read:  **To  speak  the  exact  truth,  the 
death  of  Queen  Caroline  was  as  unedifying  as  her  life^  She  had  nurtured 
an  unholy  hatred  of  her  first-born;  she  had  practised  a  selfish  toleration 
of  her  husband's  vices  ;  she  had  systematically  discountenanced  genuine 
religion,  and  when  her  last  hour  arrived,  there  was  only  too  positive 
evidence  that  she  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  Christian."!  The  last 
sentence  refers  to  a  story  which  runs  counter  to  Pope's  ehge—^ 

Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 
And  liail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest. 
Ml  parts  performed,  and  all  her  children  blest.  { 

Unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  assume  as  much  real  irony  in  the  "  all  parts 
performed,"  as  there  is  appearance  of  it  in  tlie  aspect  of  that  unrestricted 
benediction.  The  story  in  question  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  Walpole's 
description  of  her  Majesty,  which  relates  how  she  made  divinity  her  chief 
study,  but  had  rather  weakened  her  faith  than  enlightened  it.  "  She 
was  at  least  not  orthodox ;  and  her  confidante,  Lady  Sundon,  an  absurd 
and  pompous  simpleton,  swayed  her  countenance  towards  the  less-be- 
lieving clergy.  The  Queen,  however,  was  so  sincere  at  her  death,  that 
when  Archbishop  Potter  was  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  her,  she  de- 
clined taking  it,  very  few  persons  being  in  the  room.  When  the  Prelate 
retired,  the  Courtiers  in  the  ante-room  crowded  round  him,  crying,  *  My 
lord,  has  the  Queen  received  ?'  His  Grace  artfully  evaded  the  question, 
only  saying,  most  devoutly^ '  Her  Majesty  was  in  a  heavenly  disposition' 
—and  the  truth  escaped  the  public. 

"  She  suffered  more  unjustly,"  adds  Horace  Walpole,  "  by  declining 
to  see  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  she  sent  her  blessing  and 
forgiveness;  but  conceiving  the  extreme  distress  it  would  lay  on  the 
King,  should  he  thus  be  forced  to  forgive  so  impenitent  a  son,  or  to 
banish  him  again  if  once  recalled,  she  heroically  preferred  a  meritorious 
husband  to  a  worthless  child." § 

Earl  Stanhope  describes  the  death-bed  of  "  this  high-minded  Princess" 
as  having  been  not  wholly  free  from  blame,  still  less  from  the  malignant 
exaggerations  of  party.  She  was  censured,  he  says,  as  implacable  in 
hatred  even  to  her  dying  moments  :  as  refusing  her  pardon  to  her  son, 
though  he  had  sent  humbly  to  beseech  her  blessing. 

And  unforgiving,  unforgiven  dies ! 
writes  Chesterfield  in  some  powerful  lines  which  were  circulated  at  the 
time.     "  The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  only 
two  days  afterwards,  that  she  *  absolutely  refused  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nor  could  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  gave  her  the 

♦  See  the  Essay  on  Bishop  Butler  in  Bagehot's  "  Estimates.** 

-j-  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole,  edited  by  Eliot  War  burton,  vol.  i  (1851). 

i  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

§  Beminlscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  ch.  vii. 
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Sacrament,  [?]  prevail  on  her,  though  she  said  she  heartily  forgave 
Prince.'*    In  justice,  however,  to  her  memory,  we  should  not  forget  Y 


the 
how 
recent  were  the  Prince's  insults,  and  how  zealously  he  had  seized  every 
occasion  to  treat  her  with  studied  slight  and  disrespect. 

"  If,  indeed,  we  could  trust  the  assurances  of  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Orford,  to  Mr.  Coxe,  we  might  assert,  that  the  Queen  had  sent  both  her 
forgiveness  and  hor  blessing  to  her  son,  and  said  that  she  would  have 
seen  him  with  pleasure  had  she  not  feared  to  irritate  the  King.f  But 
the  authority  of  Horace  Walpole  will  seldom  weigh  with  a  dispassionate 
historian,  unless  when  confirmed,  or,  at  least,  not  opposed,  by  others.  As 
is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam  on  another  occasion,J  *  his  want  of  ac- 
curacy or  veracity,  or  both,  is  so  palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  com- 
munications), that  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  his  testimony.'  "§ 

The  Queen's  last  word  (her  censors  should  remember)  was  prai/  ■. 

She  died  at  ten  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  20th  of  November  (1st  De- 
cember), 1737.  According  to  Lord  Hervey,  all  she  said  before  she  died 
^as,  "  I  have  now  got  an  asthma.  Open  the  window :" — and  then  : 
**  Pray  J*  Upon  which  the  Princess  Emily  began  to  read  some  prayers, 
of  which  she  had  scarce  repeated  ten  words  before  the  Queen  expired. 
**  The  King  kissed  the  face  and  hands  of  the  lifeless  body  several  times." 
On  the  preceding  Sunday  he  had  kept  talking  perpetually  to  Lord 
Hervey,  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  his  children,  of  the  Queen's 
good  qualities,  his  fondness  for  her,  and  the  irreparable  loss  her  death 
would  be  to  him  ;  repeating  incessantly  that  he  had  never  tired  in  her 
company  one  minute  ;  that  he  was  sure  he  could  have  been  happy  with 
no  other  woman  upon  earth  for  a  wife,  and  that,  if  she  had  not  been  his 
wife,  he  had  rather  have  had  her  for  his  mistress  than  any  woman  he  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with ;  that  she  had  not  only  softened  all  his  leisure 
hours,  but  been  of  more  use  to  him  as  a  minister  than  any  other  body 
had  ever  been  to  him  or  to  any  other  prince ;  that  with  a  patience  which 
he  knew  he  was  not  master  of,  she  had  listened  to  the  nonsense  of  all  the 
impertinent  fools  that  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  and  had  taken  all  that 
trouble  off  his  hands ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  bearing  a  drawing- 
room  when  the  only  body  that  ever  enlivened  it,  and  one  that  always  en- 
livened it,  was  no  longer  there.  "  Poor  woman,  how  she  always  found 
something  obliging,  agreeable,  and  pleasing  to  ^ay  to  everybody !  Comme 
elk  soutenoit  sa  dignite  avec  grace,  avec  politesse,  avec  douceur  .'"|| 

The  King  was  aware  of  the  organic  lesion  from  which  Caroline  had 
been  suffering  for  several  years,  but  which  was  never  told,  except  to  Lady 
Sundon.  The  symptoms  became  very  serious  on  the  Sunday  fortnight 
before  her  death;  but  she  "persisted  in  concealing  the  nature  and  seat 
of  her  danger."  She  often  said,  indeed,  "  I  have  an  ill  which  nobody 
knows  of," — but  by  this  she  was  supposed  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  she  felt  what  she  could  not  describe,  and  more  than  anybody  ima- 
gined. She  would  not  put  herself  straightforwardly  in  the  way  to  be 
cured, 

*  Mr.  Charles  Ford  to  Swift,  November  22,  1737.  (Mahon,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 
3rd  edit.) 

t  Coxe's  Life,  p.  550. 

t  Coostit.  Hist,  vol.  ill.  p.  383. 

^  See  the  concluding  pages  of  Lord  Mahon's  seventeenth  chapter. 

Ii  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  vol.  ii. 
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But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divu^ing,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life  * 

Mistaken  as  her  course  ^ight  be,  there  was  a  deal  of  silent  heroism  about 
it,  first  and  last.  We  find  Pope  writing  to  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  decease,  that  the  Queen  showed,  by  the  confession  of  all  around  her, 
the  utmost  firmness  and  temper  to  her  last  moments;  and  through  the 
course  of  great  torments.  '*  What  character  historians  will  allow  her,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  all  her  domestic  servants,  and  those  nearest  her,  give 
her  the  best  testimony,  that  of  sincere  tears."  But  the  public,  adds  our 
Alexander  the  Great,  is  always  hard :  rigid  at  best,  even  when  just,  in 
its  opinion  of  any  oncf 

Mr.  Thackeray's  portrait  of  Caroline  is  that  of  a  princess  remarkable 
for  beauty,  for  cleverness,  for  kaming,  for  good  temper— one  of  the  truest 
and  fondest  wives  ever  prince  was  blest  with,  and  who  loved  him,  and  was 
faithful  to  him,  and  whom  he,  in  his  coarse  fashion,  loved  to  the  last. 
<<  It  must  be  told  to  the  honour  of  Caroline  of  Anspach,  that,  at  the  time 
when  German  princes  thought  no  more  of  changing  their  religion  than 
you  of  altering  your  cap,  she  refused  to  give  up  Protestantism  for  the 
other  creed,  although  an  Archduke,  afterwards  to  be  an  Emperor,  was 
ofiered  to  her  for  a  bridegroom.  Her  Protestant  relations  in  Berlin  were 
angry  at  her  rebellious  spirit ;  it  was  they  who  tried  to  convert  her  (it  is 
droll  to  think  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  no  religion  at  all,  was 
known  for  a  long  time  as  the  Protestant  hero),  and  these  good  Protestants 
set  upon  Caroline  a  certain  Father  Urban,  a  very  skilful  Jesuit,  and  famous 
winner  of  souls.  But  she  routed  the  Jesuit ;  and  she  refused  Charles  VI. ; 
and  she  married  the  little  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  whom  she  tended 
with  love,  and  with  every  manner  of  sacrifice,  with  artful  kindness,  with 
tender  flattery,  with  entire  self-devotion,  thenceforward  until  her  life's  end.'' 
In  subsequent  paragraphs  our  Biographical  Historian  of  the  Four  Georges 
recurs  to  the  one  inscrutable  attachment  this  inscrutable  woman  had — to 
which  she  was  faithful  through  all  trial,  neglect,  pain,  and  time ;  and  re- 
cords how,  save  her  husband,  she  really  cared  for  no  created  being ;  was 
g^ood  enough  to  her  children,  and  even  fond  enough  of  them,  but  would 
have  chopped  them  all  up  into  little  pieces  to  please  him ;  how  perfectly 
kind,  gracious,  and  natural  she  was,  in  her  intercourse  with  all  around  her, 
-—but  then  as  perfectly  so  with  one  set,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  to  that, 
as  with  its  predecessors.  "  If  the  King  wants  her,  she  will  smile  upon  him, 
be  she  ever  so  sad ;  and  walk  with  him,  be  she  ever  so  weary ;  and  laugh 
at  his  brutal  jokes,  be  she  in  ever  so  much  pain  of  body  or  heart."  Well 
may  it  be  alleged  that  Caroline's  devotion  to  her  husband  is  a  prodigy  to 
read  of.  And  well  may  we  ask  with  the  caustic  analyst  of  the  Georgian 
Era,  what  charm  had  the  little  man  ?  what  was  there  in  those  wonderful 
letters  of  thirty  pages  long,  which  he  wrote  to  her  when  he  was  absent 
(and  to  his  mistresses  at  Hanover,  when  he  was  in  London  with  his  wife)? 
**  Why  did  Caroline,  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished  Princess  of  Ger- 
many, take  a  little  red-faced  staring  princeling  for  a  husband,  and  refuse 
an  emperor  ?  Why,  to  her  last  hour,  did  she  love  him  so  ?  She  killed 
herself  because  she  loved  him  so.     She  had  the  gout,  and  would  plunge 

♦  Hamlet,  Act  IV.  So.  1.  f  Pope  to  Allen,  Nov.,  1737. 
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her  feet  in  cold  water  in  order  to  walk  with  him.  With  the  film  of  death 
over  her  eyes,  writhing  in  intolerable  pain,  she  yet  had  a  livid  smile  and 
a  gentle  word  for  her  master.  You  have  read  the  wonderful  history  of 
that  death-bed  ?  How  she  bade  him  marry  again,  and  the  reply  the  old 
King  blubbered  out,  *  Nan,  non,  faurai  des  mattresses,^  There  never 
was  such  a  ghostly  farce.  I  watch  the  astonishing  scene — I  stand  by 
that  awful  bedside,  wondering  at  the  ways  in  which  God  has  ordained  the 
lives,  loves,  rewards,  successes,  passions,  actions,  ends  of  his  creatures — 
and  can't  but  laugh,  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  with  the  saddest 
heart"* 

By  one  author  already  quoted,  it  is  made  a  reproach  on  Queen  Caroline 
that  she  died  as  she  had  lived.     By  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
made  a  commendation.     Died  as  she  had  lived,  he  says  of  her,  with  a 
graceful  modest  courage  and  endurance ;  sinking  quietly  under  the  load 
of  private  miseries  long  quietly  kept  hidden,  but  now  become  too  heavy, 
and  for  which  the  appointed  rest  was  now  here.  "  Little  George  blubbered 
a  good  deal ;  fidgeted  and  flustered  a  good  deal.  The  dying  Caroline  re- 
commended himf  to   Walpole;    advised  his   Majesty  to  marry  again. 
*  Non,  faurai  des  mattresses  (No,  I'll  have  mistresses) !'  sobbed  his  Ma- 
jesty, passionately.     *  Ah,  man  Dieu,  cela  n'empeche  pas  (that  does  not 
binder)!'  answered  she,  from  long  experience  of  the  case.  There  is  some- 
tiiing  stoically  tragic  in  the  history  of  Caroline  with  her  flighty  vapouring 
little  King :  seldom  had  foolish  husband  so  wise  a  wife.";]; 

Some  eight  years  before  the  Queen's  death,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
Xord  Chancellor  King  to  dine  with  him  alone  one  day,  and  "  on  this 
occasion,"  writes  the  latter,  in  his  private  Journal,  "he  [Sir  Robert]  let 
me  into  several  secrets  relating  to  the  King  and  Queen — that  the  King 
constantly  wrote  to  her  [from  Hanover]  by  every  opportunity  long  letters 
of  two  or  three  sheets,  being  generally  of  all  his  actions — what  he  did 
«very  day,  even  to  minute  things,  and  particularly  of  his  amours  .  .  . 
dnd  that  the  Queen,  to  continue  him  in  a  disposition  to  do  what  she  de- 
sired, returned  as  long  letters,  and  approved  even  of  his  amours  .  .  .  not 
scrupling  to  say  that  she  was  but  one  woman,  and  an  old  woman,  §  and 
that  he  might  love  more  and  younger  women,  and  she  was  very  willing 
he  should  have  the  best  of  them.     By  which  means,  and  a  perfect  sub- 

♦  The  Four  Georges. 

t  Why  Mr.  Carlyle  italicises  him  is  manifest  from  a  paragraph  in  Horace  Wal- 
pde's  BemiDiscences,  wherein  we  read  that  the  Queen  was  constant  in  her  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Rohert,  and  that  the  day  before  she  died  she  gave  a  strong  mark  of 
her  conviction  that  he  was  the  firmest  supporter  the  King  had.  "  As  they  two 
alone  were  standing  by  the  Queen's  bed,  she  pathetically  recommended,  not  the 
Minister  to  t^e  Sovereign,  but  the  Master  to  the  Servant.  Sir  Robert  was 
alarmed,  and  feared  the  recommendation  would  leave  a  fatal  impression ;  but  a 
short  time  after,  the  King  reading  with  Sir  Robert  some  intercepted  letters  from 
Germany,  which  said  that  now  the  Queen  was  gone.  Sir  Robert  would  have  no 
protection:  *  On  the  contrary,*  said  the  King,  *  you  know  she  recommended  me  to 
you.'  This  marked  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  the  expression;  and  it  was  the  only 
notice  he  ever  took  of  it :  nay,  his  M^esty's  grief  was  so  excessive  and  so  sincere, 
that  his  kindness  to  his  Minister  seemed  to  increase  for  the  Queen's  sake." — 
Walpole's  jReminiscences  of  the  Courts^  &c,  ch.  vii. 

J  Carlyle's  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  voL  ii.  book  x.  ch.  ir. 

§  At  the  period  in  question,  1729,  this  complaisant  wife  was  but  forty-six.  She 
Was  fifty-four  when  she  died. 
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serviency  to  his  will,  she  effected  whatsoever  she  desired,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  within  any  bounds."*  The  ex  officio 
Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  learned  some  secrets  worth  knowing  that 
day,  tete-a-tete  with  the  jovial  Prim*e  Minister,  as  they  sat  together,  hob- 
nobbing, over  Houghton's  best  wine  and  walnuts. 

A  dashing  French  essayist  says  of  George  11.  that  il  jouait  le  JLove- 
lace;  amoureux  de  safemmey  et  cachant  cet  amour ^  ^^  il  payait  des  mat- 
tresses qu'il  detestait,  et  tenait  a  certain  vices  de  gentilhomme  qui,  fort 
inutiles  ^  son  bien-^tre,  lui  semblaient  essentiels  k  son  honneur."f  There 
was  not  much  of  Lovelace  about  dapper  George.  But  the  amoureux  de 
safemme,  et  cachant  cet  amour,  might  have  suggested  to  M.  Chasles, 
who  is  a  reader  of  our  eighteenth  century  light  literature,  the  more  ap-* 
propriate  type  of  Sir  Bashful  Constant.  J  The  French  literature  of  a 
corresponding  period  and  school  does  supply  M.  Chasles  with  a  better 
type  still — in  a  comedy  by  one  who  was  envoy  from  the  French  court  to 
ours  '*  Caroline  Wilhehnina,  highly  remarkable  for  good  sense,  personal 
beauty,  and  strength  of  character,  regarded  without  apprehension  these 
rivals  whom  her  husband  set  up,  only  for  his  dignity's  sake,  and  that  he 
might  not  fall  too  far  below  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent  Orleans.  His 
wife  was  belle  et  joliey  spirituelle  et  fiere :  his  illicit  connexions  had 
nothing  of  all  that ;  but,  according  to  the  King's  humour,  le  bon  ton  was 
satisfied:  we  have  here,  by  the  way,  the  type  Destouches  gives  in  his 

*  Philosophe  Mari6,'  a  comedy  as  absurd  as  its  model ;  Destouches  was  our 
envoy  at  this  court. 

"  Queen  Caroline,"  M.  Chasles  continues,  "  whose  health  was  weak  and 
her  temperament  cold,  reconciled  herself  to  this  state  of  things ;  and, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  governed  at  once  her  husband  and  his  sultanas  ; 
and  corresponded  with  Leibnitz,  and  received  Newton,  and  conversed  with 
Clarke,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  the  poet  Savage,  and  made  herself 
adored  by  the  people, — making  amends,  by  the  attractive  decorum  of  her 
own  court,  for  the  offensive  brutalities  of  the  sergent  aux  gardes  whom 
England  maintained  on  the  throne  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  Brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  she  had  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  without  any  of  his  vices.     She  it  was  who  said  to  the  King, 

*  The  finest  crown  in  the  world  is  that  which  has  among  its  subjects  a 
Leibnitz  in  Hanover,  and  in  England  a  Newton.'  "§ 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  compare  with  these  high-flown  terms  the  un- 
varnished prose  of  Caroline's  dealings  with  the  philosophers.  In  Mr. 
Kemble's  valuable  "  State  Papers"  may  be  read  some  letters  of  hers  to 
Leibnitz,  of  whom  she  was  an  old  pupil,  written  in  an  appalling  sort  of 
French.  Among  other  things,  she  assures  her  learned  friend,  soon  after 
her  arrival  at  St.  James's  as  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  is  endeavouring 
to  have  his  great  work  (the  Theodicee)  translated — nous  pansons  a  f aire 
tradevuire  votre  deodise,— hut  the  difficulty  is,  who  is  to  do  it.  "Z>. 
Clerck  is  mentioned  as  the  most  capable  person  she  knew  of,  but  he  was 
likely  to  be  prejudiced,  as  il  et  trop  de  lopinion  de  Sr,  Eizack  newton, 

♦  Notes  on  Domestic  and  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Lord  Chancellor  King  (Appendix 
to  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke),  2nd  Sept.,  1729. 
+  Etudes  Politiques,  par  M.  Philar^te  Chasles. 
I  In  Murphy's  comedy,  "  The  Way  to  Keep  Him." 
I  Le  Diz-huiti^me  SiMe  en  Angleterre. 
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From  this  her  Royal  Highness  passes  into  a  dissertation  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  on  which  Clerck  and  newton  hold  an  adverse  opi- 
nion— il  on  vue  autre  nossion  sur  lame,'*     To  entertain  the  suhject  at 
all — ^is  an  English  reviewer's  concluding   comment — may  he  considered 
creditable  to  a  princess,  but  the  chief  merit  of  her  demonstration  is  that 
it  is  comprised  in  ten  lines,  and  the  chief  interest  it  excites  is  that  of  de- 
oiphering  what  words  she  meant  to  use.*     Horace  Walpole  expressly  de- 
clares her  learning  to  have  been  superficial,  and  her  knowledge  of  lan- 
g^uages  the  reverse  of  accurate. 

After  describing  her  Majesty's  manner  as  a  most  happy  combination 

of  Royal  dignity  with  female  grace,  and  her  conversation  as  agreeable  in 

oJl  its  varieties,  from  metaphysics  down  to  mimicry  and  repartee,  the 

present  Earl  Stanhope  {historically  speaking,  Lord  Mahon)  says,  that, 

i»  fact,  her  only  faults  were  those  of  a  Philaminte  or  a  BeHse.f     "  She 

'Was  fond  of  talking  on  all  learned  subjects,  and  understood  something  of 

«fc  few.     Her  toilette  was  a  strange  medley :  prayers,  and  sometimes  a 

Sermon  were  read ;  tattle  and   gossip  succeeded ;   metaphysics  found  a 

place ;  the  head-dress  was  not  forgotten  ;  divines  stood  grouped   with 

C3ourtiers,  and  philosophers   with  ladies.       On  the  table,   perhaps,   lay 

Iieaped  together,  the  newest  ode  by  Stephen  Duck  upon  her  beauty,  her 

^ast  letter  from   Leibnitz  upon  free   will,  and  the  most  high-wrought 

panegyric  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  her  *  inimitable  sweetness  of  temper,'  *  im- 

;^artial  love  of  truth,'  and  *  very  particular  and  uncommon  degree  of 

Icnowledge,   even  on  matters  of  the  most  abstract  speculation  .'J     Her 

.^^reat  delight  was  to  make  theologians  dispute  in  her  presence,  and  argue 

controverted  points,  on  which  it  has  been  said,  perhaps  untruly,  that  her 

cwn  faith  was  wavering.     But  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  her  discerning 

-and  most  praiseworthy  patronage  of  worth  and  learning  in  the  Church ; 

the  most  able  and  pious  men  were  everywhere  sought  out  and  preferred, 

^nd  the  Episcopal  Bench  was  graced  by  such  men  as  Hare,  Sherlock,  and 

JButler.§     Even  to  her  enemies  she  could  show  favour,  if  they  could  show 

merit;    through  her  intercession   were  Carte  the  historian   and    Lord 

Lansdowne  the  poet  recalled  from  exile,  and  the  former  enabled  to  show 

his  gratitude  by  renewing  his  intrigues  for  the  Pretender."|| 

But  if  Walpole  demurs  to  her  scholarship,  at  least  he  does  ample 
justice  to  the  Queen's  understanding,  which,  as  well  as  her  resolution,  he 
pronounces  "  uncommonly  strong."  She  had  determined  from  the  first, 
he  says,  to  govern  the  King,  and  deserved  to  do  so  ;  for  her  submission 
to  his  will  was  unbounded,  her  sense  much  superior,  and  his  honour  and 
interest  always  took  place  of  her  own  ;  so  that  her  predominant  feeling, 
love  of  power,  was  dearly  bought,  and,  Horace  thinks,  seldom  ill  applied. 

*  Sattffrday  Review,  No.  62. 

t  See  Moli^re,  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

X  See  his  Dedication  to  his  own  and  Leibnitz's  Letters,  pp.  iii.— xiii.,  ed.  1717. 

§  Butler,  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Analogy,"  was  then  living  obscurely  in  the 
country  as  rector  of  Stanhope.  The  Queen  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  asked 
the  question  of  Archbishop  Blackburne,  "  No,  Madam,"  said  his  Grace,  "  but 
he  is  buried!"  The  Queen  took  the  hint,  and  put  down  Butler  in  her  list  for  a 
Vacant  bishopric,  which  he  obtained  after  her  death. — See  the  Life  of  Seeker, 
and  Coxe*8  Walpole,  pp.  551  and  554. 

II  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  &c.,  by  Lord  Mahon,  yoL  ii. 
ch.  XV. 
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<'  She  was  ambitious  too  of  fame ;  but,  shackled  by  her  deyotion  to  the 
King,  she  seldom  could  pursue  that  object.  She  wished  to  be  a  patroness 
of  learned  men :  but  George  had  no  respect  for  them  or  their  works'* — 
sneering  impartially  at  Boetry  and  Bainting  alike  ; — '^  and  her  Majesty's 
own  taste  was  not  very  exquisite,  nor  did  he  allow  her  time  to  cultivate 
any  studies."  Walpole  further  observes  that  her  generosity  would  have 
displayed  itself,  for  she  valued  money  only  as  the  instrument  of  her  good 
purposes :  but  the  King  stinted  her  in  almost  all  her  tastes  ;  and  though 
she  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  liberal,  she  bore  the  imputation 
of  her  husband's  avarice,  as  she  did  of  others  of  his  faults.  Often,  we  are 
told,  when  she  had  made  prudent  and  proper  promises  of  preferment,  and 
could  not  persuade  the  King  to  comply,  she  suffered  the  breach  of  word 
to  fall  on  her,  rather  than  reflect  on  him.  Though  his  affisction  and  con* 
fldence  in  her  were,  by  Walpole's  account,  implicit,  George  lived  in  dread 
of  being  supposed  to  be  governed  by  her ; — "  and  that  silly  parade  was 
extended  even  to  the  most  private  moments  of  business  with  my  father 
[Sir  Robert].  Whenever  he  entered,  the  Queen  rose,  courteseyed,  and 
retired,  or  offered  to  retire.  Sometimes  the  King  condescended  to  bid 
her  stay — on  both  occasions  she  and  Sir  Robert  had  previously  settled 
the  business  to  be  discussed.  Sometimes  the  King  would  quash  the  pro- 
posal in  question,  and  yield  after  retalking  it  over  with  her — but  then  he 
boasted  to  Sir  Robert  that  lie  himself  had  better  considered  it."*  We 
shall  presently  see  a  curiously  parallel  instance  in  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non's  management  of  Louis  XIV. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  cite  an  illustrious  author  whose  adherence  to 
Walpole's  authority  has  already  been  noticed,  and  who  says,  expanding 
in  his  own  facile  manner  the  matter  of  Walpole's  text,  that  since  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  no  queen- consort  had  exercised  such  weight  in  the 
political  affairs  of  England  ;  and  that  her  husband,  whose  most  shining 
quality  was  courage  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  who  endured  the  office  of 
King  of  England,  without  ever  being  able  to  acquire  English  habits,  or 
any  familiarity  with  English  dispositions,  found  the  utmost  assistance 
from  the  address  of  his  partner;  and  that  while  he  jealously  affected  to 
do  everything  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  he  was  in  secret 
prudent  enough  to  take  and  follow  the  advice  of  his  more  adroit  consort. 
*^  He  entrusted  to  her  the  delicate  office  of  determining  the  various 
degrees  of  favour  necessary  to  attach  the  wavering,  or  to  confirm  such  as 
were  already  friendly,  or  to  regain  those  whose  good  will  had  been  lost. 

"  With  all  the  wmning  address  of  an  elegant,  and,  according  to  the 
times,  an  accomplished  woman.  Queen  Caroline  possessed  the  masculine 
soul  of  the  other  sex.  She  was  proud  by  nature,  and  even  her  policy 
could  not  always  temper  her  expressions  of  displeasure,  though  few  were 
more  ready  at  repairing  any  false  step  of  this  kind,  when  her  prudence 
came  up  to  the  aid  of  her  passions.  She  loved  the  real  possession  of 
power  rather  than  the  ^ow  of  it,  and  whatever  she  did  herself  that  was^ 
either  wise  or  popular,  she  always  desired  that  the  King  should  have  the 
full  credit  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  measure,  conscious  that,  by 
adding  to  his  respectability,  she  was  most  likely  to  maintain  her  own. 
And  so  desirous   was  she  to   comply  with  all   his   tastes,  that   when 

*  Walpole's  Reminiscences,  ch.  vii. 
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threatened  ^th  the  gout,  she  vepeatedly  had  recourse  to  checking  the 
fit,  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  thereby  endangering  her  life,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  attend  the  King  in  his  walks."* 

Her  Vice-Chamberlain  and  confidant,  "  Lord  Fanny,"  bears  record, 
that  by  long  studying  and  long  experience  of  his  Majesty's  temper,  the 
Qaeen  knew  how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments,  whilst  she  affected  to 
receive  his :  she  could  appear  convinced  while  she  was  controverting, 
and  obedient  while  she  was  ruling;  by  which  means  her  dexterity  and 
address  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  persuade  him  what  was  truly 
his  case — that  while  she  was  seemingly  on  every  occasion  giving  up  her 
opinion  and  her  will  to  his,  she  was  always  in  reality  turning  his  opinion 
and  bending  his  will  to  hers. 

The  Queen  managed  her  august  spouse,  according  to  Lord  Hervey, 

much  as  the  heathen  priests  used  to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when,  kneeling 

and  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pagan  god,  they  received  with  the 

greatest  devotion  and  reverence  those  directions  in  public  which  they  had 

before  instilled  in  private.     And  as  these  idols  consequently  were  only 

propitious  to  the  favourites  of  the  augurers,  so,  his  lordship  goes  on  to 

say,  '*  nobody  who  had  not  tampered  with  our  chief  priestess  ever  received 

a  favourable  answer  horn  our  god :  storms  and  thunder  greeted  every 

votary  that  entered  the  temple  without  her  protection;  calms  and  sunshine 

those  who  obtained  it."     The  king  himself,  we  are  further  assured,  was 

so  little  sensible  of  this  being  the  case,  that  one  day,  enumerating  the 

people  who  had  governed  this  country  in  other  reigns,  he  said  Charles  I. 

was  governed  by  his  wife ;  Charles  II.  by  his  mistresses ;  King  James 

by  his  priests ;  King  William  by  his  men — and  Queen  Anne  by  her 

women — favourites.     '*  His  father,  he  added,  had  been  by  anybody  that 

could  get  at  him.     And  at  the  end  of  this  compendious  history  of  our 

great  and  wise  monarchs,  with  a  significant,  satisfied,  triumphant  air,  he 

turned  about,  smiling,  and  asked — ^  And  who  do  they  say  governs  now  ?' 

•*-The  following  verses  will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  steain  in  which 

the  libels  and  lampoons  of  these  days  were  composed : 

You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but  *t  will  all  be  in  vain ; 
You  govern  no  more  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  us  fall  down  and  adoi-e  you, 
Lock  up  your  fat  spouse,  as  your  dad  did  before  you."t 

Bow  absolutely  Don  Philip  of  Spain  was  under  petticoat  government,  all 
Europe  treated  as  matter  of  notoriety.  "  La  situation  exacte  etait  celli- 
oi :  la  reine  gouvernait  le  roi ;  car,  malgre  tous  les  conseils  dont  on 
I'entourait,  malgre  les  admirables  instructions  de  Louis  XIV.,  *  le  ressort 
cjui  determine  les  hommes  n'^tait  pas  en  lui ;  il  avait  re9u  du  Ciel  un 
esprit  subalterne  ou  meme  subjugu^,'  "  &C.J  Louis  XIV.  himself 
telongs,  aufondy  to  the  same  category.  True,  the  Grand  Monarque 
jpiqued  himself  on  being  his  own  minister,  and  having  no  one  to  govern 
fcim.  Uetat  c^est  moi.  But  this  independence,  it  has  been  remarked,  § 
'^as  more  in  appearance  than  reality ;  and  in  default  of  a  prime  minister 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  Lord  Hervey 's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second. 

i  Sainte-Beuve,  *'  La  Prlncesse  des  Ursins"  (1852). 

§  See  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  t.  v.    "  Louis  XIV." 
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his  Majesty  soon  came  to  have  premiers  commis,  First  Commissioners,  or 
what  you  will,  who,  by  dint  of  artful  maDceuyring  and  adroit  flattery, 
knew  perfectly  how  to  make  him  adopt  their  measures  as  his  own — 
tickling  him  with  the  complacent  persuasion  that  what  they  prompted, 
and  carried  into  eflPect,  was  verily  his  own  purpose,  and  due  entirely  to 
his  own  royal  impulse.     Saint- Simon  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  influence  with  Louis,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  exercised 
it.     "  Louis  XIV.  dreaded  the  imputation  of  being  governed,  and  against 
no  one  was  he  more  on  his  guard  than  his  wife,  just  because  she  was 
commonly  suspected  of  governing  him. .  .  .  This  rendered  her  extremely 
cautious  and  timid.     Whatever  requests  were  made  to  her,  she  affected 
never  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  or  to  ask  any  favour,  but  she  did  not 
the  less  obtain  by  craft  what  would  have  been  denied  to  plain  dealing.""* 
When  he  consulted  her  about  a  list  of  candidates  for  places,  after  her 
accomplice  the  minister  had  duly  perplexed  him  with  contending  con- 
siderations, and  thus  "  driven  him  in  his  embarrassment  to  appeal  to" 
Madame, — she  would  coyly  plead  incapacity,  would  commend  first  one 
and  then  another,  and  would  at  last  contrive,  with  an  elaborate  show  of 
impartiality,  to  give  the  preference  to  her  adopted  candidate.    And  thus 
he  who,  in  the  words  of  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  "  was  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  absolute  master  of  France,  was  con- 
verted into  a  puppet  moved  by  an  old  woman ;  and  while  he,  in  the 
fancied  exercise  of  an  unfettered  will,  issued  his  commands  to  obedient 
millions,  the  aged  sorceress  sat  in  silence  and  apparent  humility  beside 
him,  guiding,  by  unseen  springs,  every  movement  of  his  hand  and  arti- 
culation of  his  voice,  according  to  her  pleasure."     It  may  be  hard  to 
believe  that  she  and  'her  creatures  did  not  sometimes  smile,  at  least 
secretly,  at  the  timid  hints,  the  mock  discussions,  the  hypocritical  re- 
verence,  which  were  the  potent  incantations  whereby   these   political 
magicians  transformed  their  master  into  a  slave.f     Equally  hard  it  is  to 
doubt  the  fretting  irksonieness  of  Madame's  elaborate  art.     Afliietion 
sore  long  time  she  bore,  in  this  valley  of  humiliation,  until  practice  made 
perfect.     There  is  shrewd  truth  at  bottom  in  what  Horace  Walpole  says, 
— referring  to  his  relations  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  as 
uncle  of  her  Royal  Highness, — "  And  it  was  not  at  all  in  my  disposition 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  governing  anybody,  which  is  in  reality  being 
their  slave,  for  nobody  is  governed  by  any  one  but  who  humours  them, 
and  who  is  forced  to  give  way  nine  times  in  order  to  succeed  the  tenth 
in  some  favourite  object."  J     Mademoiselle  de  la  Chausseraye,  one  of  the 
obscure  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  kept  up  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him  until  the  time  of  his  death,§  related,  long  afterwards,  to 
the  Abb6  d'Audign^,  her  approved  method  of  dealing  with  his  Majesty  : 
her  cue  was  de  faire  Vidiote^  Pignorante,  Vindifferente  a  tout^  and 
thereby  impose  on  the  King  a  comfortable  assurance  of  his  entire  supe- 
riority over  her :  "  c'^tait  uniquement  par  la,"  Mademoiselle  assured  the 
Abb^,  "  qu'elle  entretenait  sa  faveur  et  sa  confiance,  et  qu'elle  avait 

♦  Quarterly  Review,  CXCII.     "  Madame  de  Maintenon." 

i  Edinburgh  JRevietOfJjXXXVlIL  "  Court  of  France." 
Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  voL  ii.  p.  414. 
§  See  Barante,  Etudes  Eistortquea^  t.  i.     ^*  Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  de 
Louis  XIV." 
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moyen  de  le  conduire  souvent  ou  elle  voulait."*  She  stooped  to  conquer. 

Alike,  in  their  several  ways,  a  Maintenon  apd  a  Chausseraye  resemble 

the  tactician  whose  management  of  her  lord  and  master  is  recorded,  by 

Pope, — 

Who,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys.f 

Both  Maintenon  and  the  other,  however,  had  a  trying  time  of  it.  This 
art  of  dissimulation  was  no  easy  work;  above  all,  the  ars  celare  artem — 
there  lay  the  difficulty — hie  labor  hoc  opus  fait.  So  it  was  in  Queen 
Caroline's  case.  According  to  Lord  Hervey,  her  predominant  passion 
was  pride,  and  the  darling  pleasure  of  her  soul  was  power;  but  she  was 
forced  to  gratify  the  one  and  gain  the  other,  "  as  some  people  do  health, 
by  a  strict  and  painful  regime."  She  was  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours 
tSte-i-tete  with  the  King  every  day,  during  which  time  she  was  generally 
saying  what  she  did  not  think,  assenting  to  what  she  did  not  believe,  and 
praising  what  she  did  not  approve ;  for  they  were  seldom,  his  lordship 
affirms,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  King  "  too  fond  of  his  own  for  her 
ever  at  first  to  dare  to  controvert  it — consilii  quamvis  egregii  quodvis  non 
ipse  afferrety  inimtcus :  she  used  to  give  him  her  opinion  as  jugglers  do  a 
card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly,  and  making  him  believe  he  held  the 
same  with  that  he  first  pitched  upon."J  Like  the  mild  Rebecca  in 
Crabbe's  tale— 

Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say, 
•  'Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?' 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view, 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too.§ 

^r.  Crabbe  was  a  shrewd  observer,  by  the  way,  of  tactics  like  these,  and 
has  portrayed  more  than  one  phase  of  them  in  his  stories  of  real  life.  In 
another  poem,  for  instance,  he  describes  the  supple  practices  of  insinuating 
dependents,  and  how 

this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead ; 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire.|| 

And  again,  in  a  third,  he  makes  a  "  sad  husband'*  come  to 

see  that  those  who  were  obey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will    - 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still.^ 

I^^homme  croit  souvent  se  conduire  lorsquHl  est  conduit,  is  one  of  La 
Rochefoucauld's  least  impeachable  Maxims.  Gibbon  bears  record  of  the 
devout  Empress  Pulcheria,  who  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the 

i  Saint-Simon.  t  Moral  Essays,  ep.  ii. 

Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs.  §  Crabbe,  **  The  Gentleman  Farmer." 

*'  The  Patron."  t  "  The  Wager." 
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great  Theodosios,  appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  s 
and  abilities,  that  *'  while  •she  moved  without  noise  or  ostentation 
wheel  of  government,  she  discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the 
peror*  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign. "t  We  might,  on  this  gro 
apply  to  her  the  compliment  addressed  by  Shakspeare's  blu^T  Harry  t 
repudiated  wife,  in  respect  of  her 

rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Her  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government,-^ 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  her  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else.J 

Ministers  as  well  as  wives, — greybeard  statesmen,  those  ^^  ruling  elc 
of  the  realm,  as  well  as  queens  and  royal  mistresses,  have  profited  lai 
by  adopting  Caroline's  method.  Cardinal  Granvelle  maintained  his 
fluence  witli  Philip  II.  by  what  Mr.  Prescott  calls  his  singular  tact  in 
gesting  hints  for  carrying  out  his  master's  policy,  in  such  a  way  thai 
suggestion  might  seem  to  come  from  the  King  himself.  §  What  B 
tells  us  of  Hudibras  and  his  man,  pungently  illustrates  a  more  consc 
following  the  lead : 

The  knight,  who  used  with  tricks  and  shifts 

To  edify  by  Ralpho's  gifts. 

Eat  in  appearance  cried  him  down. 

To  make  them  better  seem  his  own, 

All  plagiaries'  constant  course 

Of  sinking,  when  they  take  a  purse, 

Kesolved  to  follow  his  advice. 

But  kept  it  from  him  by  disguise ; 

And,  after  stubborn  contradiction. 

To  counterfeit  his  own  conviction. 

And,  by  transition,  fall  upon 

The  resolution  as  his  own.H 

Clarendon  tells  us  of  John  Hampden — Mr.  Hambden  as  he  styles  hi 
that  he  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility, 
always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment,  and  of  esteeming  that  of  ^ 
soever  he  conversed  withal,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  rei 
tions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and  instructio 
received  from  the  discourses  of  others,  *^  whom  he  had  a  wonderful  a 
governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst 
believed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel  and  advice."^ 
later  volume  of  the  history,  on  the  occasion  of  Hampden's  death,  we  i 
with  the  same  prominent  feature  in  the  portrait  retouched  :  ^'  He  wi 
that  seeming  humility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brough 
opinion  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ;  yet  he 
so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubts 
sinuating  his  objections,  that  he  left  his  opinions  with  those  from  whoi 


*  Her  brother,  Theodosius  the  Younger,    (a.d.  414-453.) 

f  Gibbon's  Boman  Empire,  ch.  xxxii. 

i  King  Henry  Vm.,  Act.  II.  Sc  4. 

§  Prescott's  History  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  iL 

It  Hudibras,  part  iii.  canto  iii. 

^  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Eebellion,  vol.  i.  book  iii. 
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pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them.""*     Clarendon  lays  stress  on  this 
characteristic  as  a  masterpiece  of  art.     Sir  Archibald  Alison's  portraiture 
of  Maarepas  affords  a  somewhat  parallel  passage— albeit  M.  de  Maurepas 
differs  yet  more  from  John  Hampden  than  does  Sir  Archibald  from  Lord 
Clarendon.  '<  With  these  talents  and  dispositions,  Manrepas  was  not  long 
of  acquiring,"  writes  our  evidently  Scottish  historian,  "  the  entire  direo- 
,  tion  of  the  king'sf  mind.     His  system  was,  to  study  his  disposition,  and 
secretly  or  unobservedly  discover  his  wishes;  never  to  contradict  him 
openly,  but  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  deciding  himself  upon  eveiy- 
*fi^ng>  when,  in  truth,  he  was  only  yielding  to  the  statements  and  repre- 
sentations which  he  had  previously,  and  with  sedulous  art,  laid  before 
iim."J 

Of  Sophie  Dorothee's  pertinacious  adhesion  to  the  Double-Marriage 
scheme,  Mr.  Carlyle  remarks,  that,  poor  lady,  she  was  very  obstinate, 
tod  her  husband  very  arbitrary — a  rough  bear  of  a  husband,  yet  by  no 
me&ns  an  unloving  one ;  a  husband  who  might  have  been  managed. 
"  Slie  evidenfly  made  a  great  mistake  in  deciding  not  to  obey  this  man, 
as  she  had  once  vowed.  By  perfect,  prompt  obedience,  she  might  have 
had  a  very  tolerable  life  with  the  rugged  Orson  fallen  to  her  lot ;  who 
Was  a  very  honest-hearted  creature.  She  might  have  done  a  pretty 
stroke  of  female  work,  withal,  in  taming  her  Orson  ;  might  have  led  him 
^y  the  muzzle  far  enough  in  a  private  way, — by  obedience. "§  But  her 
^^•vtssian  Majesty  wanted  tact,  and,  in  consequence,  Friedrich  "Wilhelm 
was  his  own  master.  She  was  no  adept  in  that  art  of  vanquishing  by 
seeming  to  submit  which  is  a  perfect  common-place  with  modem  novelists, 
}^  their  pictures  of  female  domination.  Mrs.  Jack  Tibbets,  in  Wash- 
"^^ton  Irving's  sketch,  is  introduced  as  *'  a  notable,  motherly  woman,  and 
^  complete  pattern  for  wives,  since,  According  to  Master  Simon's  account, 
^*ie  never  contradicts  honest  Jack,  and  yet  manages  to  have  her  own 
'^^y,  and  to  control  him  in  everything. "||  Like  a  good  wife,  Mr.  Lister 
^lls  us  of  Lady  Jermyn,  *'  she  had  made  it  her  pride  to  understand  her 
f^Visband  thoroughly.  She  knew  all  his  weak  points ;  and  this,  consider- 
J*>g  their  number,  was  no  small  praise.  But  she  made  no  silly  display  of 
'^©r  authority,  and  generally  managed  him  without  his  knowing  it."^ 
So  again  with  one  of  the  many  clever  ladies  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gore's  many 
^lever  novels :  "  Under  the  semblance  of  submission,  she  exercised  un- 
Umited  influence  over  her  husband.  His  superior  in  abilities,  she  con- 
trived, with  a  little  dexterity,  to  make  him  go  where  she  liked,  and  do  as 
she  pleased."**  One  of  Currer  Bell's  heroines  says  of  her  guardian  and 
his  better  half :  "  I  know  his  wife,  over  whom  he  tyrannises  in  trifles, 
gruides  him  in  matters  of  importance."tt  *'  Three  times,"  professes  a 
iatter-day  Wife  of  Bath,  '*  have  I  been  bereft  of  the  tenderest  of  hus- 
bands. I  have,  however,  this  satisfaction,  to  know  that  I  managed  them 
all  to  my  heart's  content,  whilst  they — dear,  simple  lambs! — believed 


*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iv.  book  vii. 

t  Louis  XVI.  J  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

§  Carlyle*8  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  voL  L  p.  633. 

\  Bracebridge  Hall:  "The  Farm  House." 

T  Granby,  ch.  iv.  **  The  Hamiltons,  ch.  xxiv. 

tt  Shirley,  ch.  xxxvi. 
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they  managed  me."*  Whoever  has  the  women,  is  sure  of  the  men,  you 
may  depend,  Mr.  Slick  of  Slickville  gives  us  his  word  for  it ;  "  openly  or 
secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  do  contrive,  somehow  or  another,  to 
have  their  own  way  in  the  end,  and  though  the  men  have  the  reins,  the 
women  tell  'em  which  way  to  drive. "f  Of  that  fussy  little  General,  Sir 
George  Gorgon,  Mr.  Thackeray  reports,  that  "  he  bullied  his  daughters, 
and  seemed  to  bully  his  wife,  who  led  him  whither  she  chose." f  Else- 
where the  same  satirical  limner  presents  to  us,  as  a  type,  and  no  excep- 
tional or  uncommon  one,  a  demure-looking  woman  perfect  in  all  her 
duties,  constant  in  house-bills  and  shirt- buttons,  obedient  to  her  lord,  and 
anxious  to  please  him  in  all  things;  silent,  when  you  and  he  talk  politics, 
or  literature,  or  balderdash  together,  and  if  referred  to,  saying,  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  humility,  '^  Oh,  women  are  not  judges  upon  such  and 
such  matters ;  we  leave  learning  and  politics  to  men."  "  Yes,  poor 
Polly,"  says  Jones,  patting  the  back  of  Mrs.  J.'s  head  good  naturedly, 
"  attend  to  the  house,  my  dear ;  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  us."  Jones  loquitur.  And  then  subauditur  the  satirist, 
apostrophising  Jones.  "  Benighted  idiot !  She  has  long  ago  taken  your 
measure  and  your  friends'.  She  knows  your  obstinate  points,  and 
marches  round  them  with  the  most  curious  art  and  patience,  as  you  will 
see  an  ant  on  a  journey  turn  round  an  obstacle."§  All  which  may  be 
taken,  apropos  of  Caroline's  tact  with  Georgius  Rex,  in  illustration  of 
the  Lady's  thesis  in  "  Hudibras," — speaking  of  and  for  her  sex, — 

And  if  we  had  not  weighty  cause 

To  not  appear  in  making  laws, 

We  could,  in  spite  of  all  your  tricks. 

And  shallow  formal  politics. 

Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey. 

As  we  to  yours,  in  show,  give  way.|| 

Casta  ad  virum  matrona  parendo  imperat% — that  line  of  the  old 
"  mimic  poet's,"  as  Fublius  the  Syrian  is  styled,  has  been  popularised 
into  a  proverb. 

♦  Punch's  Complete  Letter  Writer,  letter  xxxv. 

J  The  Clockmaker,  Second  Series,  ch.  ii. 
Thackeray's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.    *'  The  Bedford-Row  Conspiracy." 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  **  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London." 
II  Hudibras,  **  The  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight." 
•f  Syrus. 
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THE  GHOST'S  HAND. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

In  the  present  day,  Utility  and  Matter  of  Fact  are  more  in  vogue  than 
anything  that  savours  of  the  Imagination,  therefore  Ghost  Stories,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  he  creations  of  the  imagination,  are  not  so 
favourably  received  as  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  when  tales  of  spectral 
appearances  and  magic  power  were  as  eagerly  listened  to  in  baronial 
halls  as  in  the  peasant's  lowly  hut.  Nevertheless,  Table-turning  and 
Spirit-rapping  are  the  common  talk  of  the  day,  and  many  who  deny  that 
they  believe  in  spirits  are  still  anxious  to  witness  the  extravagant  exhibi- 
tions of  those  who  cleverly  perform  seemingly  marvellous  and  inexplicable 
acts.  Still,  there  are  a  few  who  feel  some  interest  in  the  old  bond  fide 
Ghost  Story,  and  if  there  be  any  such  among  the  readers  of  the  New 
Mmthlyy  they  will,  perhaps,  not  think  me  intruding  upon  their  leisure  if 
I  relate  a  strange  occurrence  which  happened  to  me  many,  many  years 
ago,  before  a  wrinkle  had  made  its  appearance  upon  my  brow,  or  my 
once  dark  hair  had  assumed  the  silvery  hue  of  declining  years,  and  which, 
at  the  time,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 

My  health  had  not  been  good,  and  I  was  recommended  by  my  phy- 
sician to  spend  three  or  four  months  in  travelling  abroad,  free  from  all 
the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  business.     I  laid  down  for  myself  no  plan, 
hut  went  from  place  to  place  as  the  fancy  took  me,  stopping  where  the 
heauty  of  the  scenery  charmed  me,  or  where  I  met  with  agreeable  com- 
panions.    Towards  the  close  of  the  lovely  month  of  September,  weary  of 
^^ing  from  one  hotel  to  another,  I  determined  to  halt  for  a  few  weeks  at 
the    pretty  town  of  C — feld;   the  environs  pleased  me,  and  moreover 
^  had  one  or  two  good  introductions  to  the  principal  families  in  the 
^©ig'hbourhood,  and  was  always  sure  of  i&nding  pleasant,  well-educated 
Companions  at  the  table  d'hdte  among  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  regi- 
ment which  was  quartered  there,  for  in  those  days,  as  I  believe  it  is  some- 
*imes  the  case  now,  the  officers  in  Germany  generally  dined  at  the  best 
'^otel  in  the  town. 

I  rode  and  walked  a  great  deal,  for  the  weather  was  fine,  and  I  had 
^^thing  better  to  do  with  myself.  I  had  not  long  been  located  at  C — feld 
^fore  I  had  explored  all  the  surrounding  hills,  valleys,  and  woods, 
l^^t  in  no  direction  did  I  turn  my  steps  oftener  than  to  the  picturesque 
•kittle  forest  of  C — feld.  I  was  delighted  with  the  loneliness  of  its 
binding  paths,  now  with  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees  on  either  side 
^wining  in  a  loving  embrace  as  they  met  overhead,  and  almost  excluding 
the  light  of  day,  and  now  turning  into  an  open  space  upon  which  the  sun 
poured  its  vivid  rays,  as  if  in  double  force,  to  revenge  itself  for  not  being 
^ble  to  penetrate  the  layers  of  thick  foliage  which  hid  the  moss-grown 
trunks  it  longed  to  reach. 

One  side  of  this  wood  skirted  a  hill,  where  a  lonely  hermit  had  dwelt 
m  years  long  gone  by.     Many  straggling  steps  rudely  cut  in  this  hill, 
^nd  often  rendered  slippery  and  unsafe  by  the  knotted,  twisted  roots  that 
lorced  their  way  through  the  ground;  led  down  to  the  abode  of  the 
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hermit;  and  truly  this  holy  man  must  have  heen  a  man  of  taste,  for 
rarely  have  I  seen  a  more  charming  spot.  Many  others  must  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  for  a  rustic  bench  had  been  placed  not  far 
from  the  small  chapel,  and  on  it  the  names  of  scores  of  visitors  had  been 
carefully  carved. 

Here  I  would  bring  my  book  and  read  by  the  hour,  while  I  revelled 
to  my  heart's  content  in  the  perfect  stillness  around,  or  I  would  close  the 
hook,  and  permit  my  gaze  to  wander  from  the  ever-cbanging  clouds 
gliding  over  the  blue  expanse  above,  to  the  smiling  landscape  before  me. 
Afl  I  said,  the  hermit  had  his  chapel  on  the  hill-side  ;  beautiful  clusters  of 
various  kinds  of  trees  shaded  the  little  building,  while  immediately  in 
front  a  gurgling  rivulet  in  its  serpentine  course  was  soon  lost  to  view, 
and  beyond,  extending  widely  back,  rose  undulating  field  upon  field  of 
richly  cultivated  ground,  so  that  though  all  was  dark  and  gloomy  above^ 
the  view  beyond  the  valby  was  bright  and  cheering. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  was  locked ;  often  had  I  tried  to  wrench  it  open^ 
for  I  had  a  strange  curiosity  to  explore  every  nook  of  the  tiny  chamber, 
which  had  formed  the  double  office  of  dwelling-house  and  place  of  worship 
to  the  aged  recluse,  who,  it  was  said,  had  lived  and  died  there.  In  some 
parts  the  door  had  given  way,  and  apertures  had  been  made  through 
which  I  could  peep,  and  I  saw  that  it  contained  a  rude  altar,  and  on  one 
side  a  stone  bench.  This,  doubtless,  served  as  a  couch,  but  all  was  bare 
and  cheerless  within,  and  a  shuddering,  creeping  feeling  stole  over  me  as 
I  scanned  the  «old  stone  walls,  and  mentally  I  rejoiced  that  I  was  not 
condemned  to  pass  the  solitary  life  that  this  poor  hermit  must  have 
done. 

What  could  have  him  to  seclude  himself  thus?  What  good  had 
he  g^ed  by  it  ?  I  determined  to  try  to  learn  his  history  ;  something 
told  me  it  was  not  a  common  one-:-that  it  would  be  worth  unravelling. 

My  mind  thus  occupied  with  the  past  I  left  the  chapel  door,  and  re- 
turned to  the  rude  bench  where  my  poor  book  had  long  lain  neglected. 
I  took  it  up,  and,  finding  my  place,  began  again  to  read.  I  soon  became 
absorbed  in  the  tale,  and  forgot  alike  the  hour  and  the  place.  The  sun 
had  long  since  set,  and  the  twilight,  so  much  admired  by  poets,  was  far 
advanced,  still  the  balminess  of  the  air  and  the  quiet  of  the  scene  made 
me  unwilling  to  return  to  the  closeness  and  noise  of  an  hotel.  I  lingered 
and  lingered  till  every  distant  object  began  to  assume  the  undefined 
appearance  that  approaching  night  loves  to  cast  around  her  ;  then  sighing^ 
I  was  about  to  move,  when  I  fdt  as  if  something  pressed  me  gently  on 
my  shoulder,  and  glancing  round  I  beheld,  to  my  horror,  a  wrinkled 
hand  there,  as  if  defining  me.  Slowly  the  trunkless  hand  moved  away, 
and  presently  the  dpor  of  the  chapel  noiseles&ly  opening,  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  bent  old  man,  clad  in  a  long,  dark  garment,  with  a  girdle  from 
which  was  suspended  a  cross,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Deep  sorrow 
was  depicted  on  the  wasted  countenance,  and  the  hollow  eyes  were  turned 
imploringly  upon  me,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  beckoned  me  on,  as 
his  right  arm  hung  handless  by  his  side. 

I  started  to  my  feet,  but  there  I  seemed  to  have  grown  to  the  earth  ; 
in  vain  I  strove  to  move  forwards  or  backwards — in  vain !  till,  receding^ 
into  the  chapel,  the  figure  reached  one  side  of  the  wall,  where  the  stono 
bench  stood;  then,  pointing  solemnly  downwards,  it  suddenly  faded  frouB. 
my  sight.  Now  the  iron  spell  which  had  paralysed  my  limbs  and  deprivedl 
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me  of  the  power  to  use  tbem  seemed  instantly  loosened,  and  I  ruslied 
forward  to  gain  the  interior  of  the  mysterious  chapel ;  but  my  shoulder 
ms  grasped  a  second  time  by  the  same  shrivelled,  hateful  hand,  and  my 
steps  were  stayed  as  if  by  a  will  over  which  I  had  no  control.  Slowly, 
and  with  a  creaking,  unearthly  sound,  the  heavy  wooden  door  swung  on 
its  hinges  and  closed,  then  followed  the  grating  noise  of  a  key  being 
turned,  and  all  was  silent — silent  as  the  tomb. 

Was  the  hand  gone  ?  Though  not  a  coward,  I  scarcely  dared  to  look, 
bat  making  an  effort,  as  I  called  myself  a  fool,  I  did  turn  my  head,  and 
took  a  hurried  glance.  The  dreaded  object  was  no  longer  there,  but  in 
its  place  remained  five  red  streaks,  as  though  bloody  fingers  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  coat !  Some  foul  deed  had  been  committed  here,  and 
was  I,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  destined  to  bring  the  secret  of  the  dead 
to  light  ?  Nay,  that  could;  not  be  ;  my  eyes  must  have  deceived  me — 
yet  no— I  was  awake — there  stood  the  chapel,  not  ten  paces  from  me, 
and-— and 

Here  ray  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  measured  tread  of  horses, 
and  presently  a  merry  laugh  reached  me,  and  I  recognised  the  voices  of 
my  friends,  Hugo  von  Brempt  and  Theodor  von  Feldhorn. 

"  By  all  that's  sacred !"  exclaimed  Hugo.  "  There's  the  ghost  of 
the  aged  hermit,  which  cannot  tear  itself,  even  in  death,  from  its  old 


"  Nonsense,  von  Feldhorn,  that's  no  spirit,  but  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  up  yonder.     Hollo  !  who's  there  ?" 

As  it  may  be  supposed,  I  was  not  long  in  joining  my  military  friend^ 
whom  I  found  were  returning  from  paying  a  visit  at  a  chateau  some 
miles  off. 

They  joked  me  much  on  my  love  of  solitude,  told  how  they  had  taken 
me  for  the  hermit's  ghost,  and  wondered  how  I  could  venture  to  remain 
80  late  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  wood,  which  was  known  to  be 
haunted.  I  tried  hard  to  elicit  from  them  all  they  knew  on  the  subject, 
hut  found  that  it  was  not  much,  except  that  the  peasantry  around  said 
the  wood  was  infested  with  spirits,  and  that  not  even  the  bravest  would 
^proach  its  confines  after  dark.  The  young  men  did  not  ask  me  whether 
I  had  encountered  any  unearthly  object,  so  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and 
joining  in  their  gay  and  light  conversation,  accompanied  them  back  to  the 
town,  and  to  my  quarters  there. 

Several  days  passed  without  my  gaining  any  information  about  the 
former  occupant  of  the  chapel  on  the  hill-side,  though  I  made  inquiries 
^  every  direction  where  I  thought  I  was  likely  to  succeed.  I  had  often 
%aiQ  wandered  through  the  wild  paths  of  the  forest,  and  remained  till 
quite  late  near  the  chapel,  without  seeing  anything  supernatural,  or 
hearing  anything  strange,  and  I  began  to  look  back  upon  my  evening's 
adventure  with  the  bloody  hand  and  the  old  hermit  as  an  extraordinary 
Elusion  of  the  mind,  which  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  repeat,  for 
«ar  people  might  look  upon  me  as  deranged,  until  a  curious  dream  took 
^re  possession  of  my  mind,  and  forcibly  awoke  my  interest  in  the  mys- 
terious hermit,  whose  spirit  could  find  no  rest  in  the  grave. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  magnificent  cathedral,  decorated  with  lofty 
stained  glass  windows,  superb  marble  pillars,  and  pictures  on  sacred  sub- 
lets of  countless  value.  The  rich  tones  of  the  organ,  and  hundreds  of 
human  voices,  poured  forth  volumes  of  sound  in  praise  of  the  Lord  of  all. 
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Every  soul  seemed  touched  and  impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe 
and  adoration.  Every  head  was  bowed,  and  every  knee  was  bent.  Now 
the  high  mass  was  over,  and  all  was  stir  and  bustle.  The  people — rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old — jostled  against  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
gain  one  or  other  of  the  open  doors.  Streams  upon  streams  of  chattering, 
noisy  beings  flowed  into  the  narrow  streets  leading  from  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  one  would  have  fancied  that  they  were  leaving  a  theatre 
rather  than  the  house  of  God. 

Soon  the  space  around  where  I  was  standing  was  comparatively  cleared; 
here  and  there  alone  a  solitary  figure  still  bent  in  pious  prayer,  and  my 
eyes  wandered  carelessly  from  one  to  another,  though  I  hardly  saw  them, 
for  my  spirit  seemed  to  be  wafting  upwards  with  the  full,  delicious  tones 
that  yet  lingered  in  my  enchanted  ear.  I  was  recalled  to  earth  by  a 
female  form,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed,  rising  from  her  knees 
close  to  my  side.  The  beauty  of  her  countenance  and  the  gracefulness 
of  her  movements  riveted  my  gaze,  and  involuntarily  I  followed  the  lady 
as  she  slowly  turned  towards  a  confessional,  situated  in  rather  a  secluded 
part  of  the  cathedral.  As  she  drew  near,  she  must  have  observed  that  it 
was  already  occupied,  for  she  meekly  waited,  while  she  studied  her  book 
of  prayer,  until  the  person  confessing  had  finished  and  had  withdrawn ; 
she  then  went  in.  I,  meanwhile,  had  placed  myself  behind  a  pillar,  de- 
termined to  stay  until  she  came  out,  that  I  might  once  more  have  the 
pleasure  of  feasting  my  eyes  upon  her  lovely  features.  What  then  was 
my  astonishment  when  I  distinctly  heard,  far  off  as  I  was,  every  word 
the  beautiful  girl  uttered  to  her  confessor.  It  is  needless  that  I  should 
repeat  it  here — suflBce  it  to  say  that  it  was  a  tale  of  secret  love,  and 
anxiety  lest  her  passion  should  be  discovered  by  her  parents. 

She  had  promised  to  meet  her  lover  that  night,  but  she  could  not  go 
without  having  first  confessed.  "  Where  was  the  meeting  to  take 
place  ?"  the  priest  demanded,  in  a  tone  which  sounded  to  my  ears  more 
like  the  accents  of  a  lover  than  that  of  a  father  confessor.  But  the 
trembling  girl  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  fears  that  she  heeded  it  not,  and 
prayed  the  good  father  to  pardon  her  if  she  declined  to  disclose  that  secret 
— all  else  she  would  tell,  but  not  that ;  she  had  promised  faithfully  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  betray  it.  The  priest  urged 
powerfully,  eloquently,  that  the  church  would  not  accept  half  her  confi- 
dence; she  must  relieve  her  mind  of  all  its  weight;  it  was  a  great  sin  to 
conceal  from  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  holy  confessional  where  she 
was  to  meet  her  lover.  How  could  she  expect  to  get  absolution  and  ob- 
tain the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  if  she  would  not  disclose  the 
whole  truth  ?  With  torrents  of  tears,  and  trembling  between  her  terror 
of  displeasing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  sorrow  at  having  to  break  her 
word,  she  at  length  murmured  the  name  of  the  try  sting-place. 

What  further  passed  between  the  lady  and  her  confessor  I  did  not  hear. 
Presently,  however,  she  glided  forth,  but  a  thick  veil  concealed  her 
features,  and  hid  the  traces  of  her  deep  emotion.  I  would  have  followed 
her,  but  a  hand  had  clutched  my  shoulder,  as  a  voice  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "  Mark  the  priest!"  I  turned  to  see  who  was  speaking — no  living 
soul  was  near — but  horror,  even  in  my  dream,  had  seized  me;  the  wrinkled, 
bloody  hand  I  too  well  knew  was  holding  me  fast!  "  The  priest!"  again 
was  uttered,  and  I  lost  all  power  to  disobey  the  voice. 
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A  tall  priest  stepped  hesitatingly  from  the  confessional,  glanced  fur- 
tively round,  and  seeing  the  church,  as  he  fancied,  empty,  he  gave  way 
to  an  outburst  of  passion,  which  seemed  so  violent  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol it.  His  pale  lips  quivered,and  his  wild  eyes  flashed  ;  then  he 
stamped  his  foot,  and  clenched  his  hands,  as  he  almost  panted  forth  some 
terrible  words  of  revenge  and  hatred.  Surely  I  had  seen  that  man  before, 
though  the  features  were  younger,  and  the  form  was  more  upright — 
yes,  it  was  the  same  hermit  whose  spirit  haunted  the  forest  of  C — feld ! 
As  this  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me,  the  grasp  on  my  shoulder 
was  loosened,  and  I  awoke,  tossing,  feverish,  and  excited. 

Every  portion  of  my  strange  dream  was  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  an  episode  in  the  eventful  history  of  the  one-handed 
hermit  had  been  disclosed  to  me  in  sleep,  but  why  was  I  thus  pursued  by 
events  which  had  occurred,  perhaps,  years  and  years  before,  and  with 
which  I  could  in  no  way  be  connected  ?  I  could  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion; every  hour,  however,  my  curiosity  to  solve  the  mystery  grew  more 
and  more  intense,  and  after  pondering  the  matter  over  for  some  time,  I 
remembered  that  the  spirit  hermit  had  pointed  to  beneath  the  stone  seat 
in  the  ruined  chapel.  There,  perhaps,  if  I  took  but  the  trouble  to  search, 
'i^ig'ht  be  found  the  clue  to  the  last  scene  of  the  drama. 

I  knew  I  should  have  no  interruptions  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  not 
only  because  the  chapel  and  forest  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town,  but  because  the  simple,  hard-working  inhabitants  retired  to  rest  at 
*  ridiculously  early  hour,  and  all  lights  in  every  well-regulated  house 
^ere  expected  to  be  then  extinguished.  I  bought  one  or  two  indispen- 
8^l>le  implements  for  lifting  the  stone  slabs  and  digging,  and,  thus  armed, 
I  Sallied  forth  one  fine  night  soon  after  the  town  clock  had  dolefully  tolled 
*^f  th  eleven.  Never  had  an  evening  appeared  so  long  to  me  before ;  not 
®Ven  my  usual  solace,  smoking,  could  diminish  my  impatience.  I  did  not 
^ant  my  errand  to  the  ruined  chapel  to  be  known,  so  I  allowed  the 
people  of  the  hotel  to  fancy  that  I  had  gone  to  my  room  and  to  my  bed, 
^^d  managed  to  slip  out  unobserved  by  the  few  waiters  who  were  still  up. 
My  heart  beat  faster,  and  I  felt  the  hot  blood  tinge  my  cheeks  and 
orow  at  every  step  that  led  me  further  into  the  forest,  which,  at  all  times 
gloomy,  was  now  divested  of  almost  every  ray  of  light,  so  that  it  was 
diflScult  for  me,  thoroughly  as  I  knew  the  road,  to  keep  in  the  right 
direction  ;  still  I  had  no  idea  of  turning  back,  and  I  steadily  continued  to 
grope  my  way  until  I  reached  the  limits  of  the  forest,  and  found  the  rude 
steps  which  led  down  to  the  hermitage.  Once  there,  my  first  care  was 
to  walk  round  the  little  building,  and  peer  into  every  corner  and  bush  to 
Satisfy  myself  that  no  curious  loiterers  were  by,  and  that  I  had  the  field 
to  myself.  Then,  with  some  difficulty,  I  managed  to  pick  the  lock  of  the 
Wooden  door  ;  that,  however,  accomplished,  it  was  a  still  greater  under- 
taking' to  push  open  the  stubborn  old  door,  whose  hinges,  from  long  dis- 
use, had  become  rusty  and  obstinate.  However,  I  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  such  an  obstacle,  and  at  last  I  gained  the  interior  of  the  cell,  I  might 
almost  call  it,  for  it  was  filled  with  a  chill,  damp,  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
as  though  a  fresh  current  of  air  had  not  passed  through  it  for  many  a 
'^^eary  year.  I  could  not  repress  a  shudder  on  entering  a  place  connected 
'With  which  was  so  mysterious  a  history,  but  I  hastened  to  strike  a  light. 
For  a  moment  the  flame  cast  a  cheerful  glow  around,  that  inspired  me 
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with  renewed  spirit^  but  soon  it  grew  feeble,  and  flickered  so  moch,  that 
it  magnified  every  object  it  rested  upon.  I  placed  the  light  in  a  safe 
spot,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  remove  the  square  slabs  of  stone  with 
which  the  floor  was  paved  immediately  beneath  the  couch  or  bench. 

To  chase  away  the  nervous  sensation  I  found  was  creeping  over  me,  I 
strove  to  recal  to  my  mind  some  of  the  gay  pranks  of  my  youth,  and  the 
wild  scenes  in  which  I  had  taken  a  part;  but  it  was  useless,  the  past  could 
not  absorb  my  thoughts ;  the  present,  and  the  motive  for  my  strange  occu- 

?ation,  kept  too  rigid  a  hold  over  my  ideas.  I  cannot  say  it  was  fear  that 
experienced,  but  certainly  every  nerve  seemed  braced  up  and  quickened 
to  a  pitch  of  unusual  sensibility.  I  bent  to  commence  my  task.  Ah  ! 
what  was  that  ?  I  started  to  my  feet  again.  Was  it  fancy,  the  plaintive 
wailing  of  the  wind  amidst  the  rustling  foliage,  or  had  I  heard  a  moan 
— a  long,  deep  moan  ?  I  took  a  hurried  step  towards  the  door,  and 
methought  I  beheld  a  dim,  shadowy  form  glide  swiftly  past,  and  disap- 
pear amidst  the  sombre  recesses  of  the  wood. 

If  I  had  allowed  my  excited  imagination  to  have  got  the  better  of  me  . 
thus,  I  might  have  spent  the  whole  night  there  without  doing  anything, 
and  I  might  as  well  have  been  at  home  in  my  comfortable  bed.  The  old 
hermit's  ghost  might  sigh  and  wander  about  as  much  as  it  pleased, 
I  was  determined  to  heed  it  no  longer,  but  to  set  to  work  without  further 
delay. 

Full  an  hour's  hard  labour  did  I  have  without  meeting  with  anything 
but  earth  and  stones.  My  ardour  was  beginning  to  abate  ;  and  when,  on 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and  wipe  the  perspiration  from  my 
brow,  I  looked  at  the  heap  of  rubbish,  and  slab  after  slab  that  would  have 
to  be  replaced  ere  I  could  venture  to  leave  the  chapel,  I  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  at  my  own  credulity,  and  mentally  cursed  myself  and  the  old 
hermit  to  boot. 

Fretted  and  angry  I  seized  the  light  to  examine  the  space,  almost  as 
wide  as  a  grave,  which  I  had  uncovered,  ere  1  commenced  to  fling  in  the 
earth,  when  my  eyes  were  attracted  by  something  protruding  in  one 
corner.  I  touched  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  hard,  smooth  substance, 
firmly  embedded  in  the  earth.  My  spirits  rose  instanUy.  Ah !  here  was 
the  treasure  I  sought ;  this  would,  doubtless,  unravel  the  mystery  con- 
nected with  my  vision  and  dream  !  Eagerly  but  cautiously  I  dug  and 
dug,  till  the  soil  around  was  loosened  and  cleared  away  from  what  soon 
appeared  to  be  a  box,  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
wide.  Presently  it  was  entirely  free,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  lifting 
it  out  from  its  place  of  concealment,  and  depositing  it  upon  the  stone 
bench.  *    k 

All  covered  with  dust  and  discoloured  with  age  as  it  was,  1  could  se(?i^ 
that  it  was  an  extremely  strong  box,  without  lock  and  key,  but  so  firmly 
fastened  down  that  I  could  not  undertake  to  open  it  there,  though  my 
curiosity  to  behold  its  contents  had  mounted  to  a  pitch  of  almost  frantic 
excitement.  If  I  could  have  done  as  I  would  have  wished,  I  would  have 
started  home  with  my  treasure  that  moment ;  but  this  could  not  be.  I 
must  first  put  back  the  earth,  and  fit  in  the  blocks  of  stone  as  they  had 
lain,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  found  out  that  they  had  been  disturbed. 
However,  I  worked  away  cheerfully,  and  at  length,  my  task  being  done 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  gathered  up  my  implements;  placed  them  with 
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the  box  outside  the  chapel,  extinguished  my  light,  aud  carefully  closed 
the  docMT.  I  hreathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
-the  fresh  night  air,  heoeath  the  free  vault  of  heaven.  The  moon  had  risen 
}iigh,  mod  my  road  home  was  by  no  means  so  dark  and  dreaiy  a  one  as 
^when  I  had  set  out  some  three  hours  before.  My  room  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  looking  into  the  garden.  I  had  taken  the  pDecaution  to 
leave  the  window  open,  so  that  I  had  no  di&ulty,  with  the  aid  of  a 
garden  bench,  in  climlmig  into  my  chamber. 

To  light  the  wax  taper  upon  my  table  and  draw  dowm  the  blinds  was 
soon  accomplished.  My  watch  told  me  that  it  was  past  two  o'lclook,  but 
X  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  •  and  all  £iU:igue  had  vanished  now  that  I  had 
l:>efbre  me,  in  my  own  snug  chamber,  this  disinterred  case  of  mystery.  I 
l>etbot^ht  me  it  were  best  to  secure  myself,  by  bolting  my  door,  against 
introsion,  as  German  maid-servants  are  up  and  stirring  before  the  dawn, 
a^nd  I  might  not  heed  the  time  when  once  absorbed  in  examining  the 
interior  .of  the  box  and  its  contents. 

It  was  CO  light  matter  to  force  up  the  lid  of  tlie  deal  case,  so  tightly 
Iiad  it  been  screwed  down;  fairly  off  it  was,  however,  at  last,  and  a  long 
scroll  of  parchment  lay  invitingly  before  me.  I  would  have  unrolled  it 
immediately  to  have  deciphered  its  writing,  but  I  perceived  that  the  box 
had  a  seocmd  compartment  What  could  be  within  this  ?  I  held  my 
breath  and  gazed  intently ;  a  sickening  feeling  came  over  me  as  I  beheld 
— -not  the  wrinkled  bloody  hand,  but  the  whitened  fleshless  bones  of  that 
guilty  member,  stretched  out  by  the  side  of  a  short  dagger,  still  dis- 
coloured by  deep,  ominous  red  marks.  The  skeleton  hand  of  a  murderer, 
and  the  weapon  which  had  dealt  the  fatal  blow,  were  be£6re  me !  The 
haiftdless  hermit  had  been  an  assassin !  Of  that  there  could  be  no  longer 
a  doubt.  I  took  the  dagger  up  and  examined  it;  it  was  rusty  with  tige, 
though  I  could  see  that  it  had  been  a  spl^idid  steel.  The  bones  I  took 
care  not  to  disturb ;  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  look  at  them  without  shud- 
dering, and  I  glanced  several  times  round  the  room  to  convinoe  myself 
tha.t  the  old  villain  of  a  priest  was  not  bem^ng  over  my  shoulder,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  his  severed  limb,  the  want  of  which,  probably,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  sleeping  in  peace  in  his  grave.  I  now  spread  out  the 
pajTchment,  and  found  that  it  was  a  confession  written  in  Italian ;  fortu- 
Q&tely,  I  read  that  language  fluently.     It  ran  thus : 

1)  Leonardo  di  Riviero,  am  a  wretched  sinner.  I  dare  not  confess  my 
guilt  to  mortal  man,  but  I  will  write  my  confession,  and,  having  done 
that,  the  hand  which  dared  to  commit  an  act  offensive  to  my  God  shall 
be  ^ant  ofi;  for  the  Lord  hath  said, 

**  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee  :  for  it 
IS  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that 
'**y  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell." 

I  became  a  priest  in  my  native  town,  Venice,  and  fulfilled  my  holy 
tittles  conscientiously  and  zealously  for  several  years,  but,  alas  !  I  became 
^^uaiuted  with  a  family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  two  sons,  and 
^n  only  daughter.  The  mother  was  a  great  invalid,  and  I,  as  her  spiritual 
S^de,  was  always  received  with  a  warm  welcome  in  thdr  family  circle. 
*he  suffering  lady  felt  that  she  had  not  many  years  to  remain  on  earth, 
^^d  was  filled  with  fears  about  her  daughter's  future  fate,     Corilla  was 
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then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  sweet,  modest 
and  engaging.  I  suggested  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  devoti 
her  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  place  her  in  a  convent.  The  parent 
agreed,  and  she  passed  two  years  in  the  convent  of  ,  but  ere  8h< 

could  take  the  veil  she  was  to  return  home  to  mix  with  the  world  for  2 
twelvemonth.  Then  I  again  saw  her  constantly — too  constantly,  alas 
for  my  peace.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  touching  order  that  totally 
enslaves  the  mind,  and  leaves  its  poor  victim  utterly  unable  to  conquei 
his  passion.  Surely  it  was  the  devil  who  put  her  in  my  path — the  Evi 
One  who  prompted  and  fanned  my  growing  love  till  it  became  too  strong 
for  me,  weak  mortal  that  I  was,  to  master.  To  me  she  could  be  nothing 
but  my  jealousy  knew  no  bounds.  I  urged  her  parents  to  keep  her  in  th( 
deepest  seclusion,  and  I  counted  with  feverish  impatience  the  days,  weeks 
and  months  till  the  period  fixed  for  her  retirement  from  the  outer  work 
should  arrive,  so  haunted  was  I  with  the  fear  that  she  might  be  inducec 
to  change  her  mind,  and  become  the  wife  of  some  happy  lover.  It  lackec 
but  six  weeks  to  the  longed-for  day  which  would  make  Gorilla  a  nun  foi 
ever,  when  I  heard  a  tale  in  the  confessional  which  filled  my  soul  witl 
rage. 

Gorilla  knew  not  that  she  was  confessing  to  me,  for  I  took  care  to  dis- 
guise my  voice  the  instant  I  recognised  her  dear  tones.  She  loved,  anc 
was  to  see  her  lover  that  night.  I  wrung  from  her  where  they  were  tc 
meet,  and — oh  God! — I  cannot  describe  the  miseries  of  that  day.  Sc 
powerful  were  the  conflicting  passions  which  seized  me  that  my  verj 
heart  seemed  to  cease  to  beat,  the  veins  of  my  forehead  swelled,  while  the 
burning  blood  rushed  wildly  through  them,  and  my  throat — ah !  that  wcu 
agony — no  assassin's  grasp  could  have  been  tighter.  The  muscles  seemec 
as  if  they  would  never  relax,  the  tongue  clave  to  the  roots  of  my  mouth, 
which  every  instant  grew  more  and  more  parched.  In  this  state  of  reck* 
less  abandonment  I  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  roaring  lion;  by  turns  he 
maddened  me  by  cunning,  tantalising  hopes,  and  goaded  me  on  bj 
diabolical  suggestions,  until  I  lost  all  control  over  my  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts.  The  evening  came ;  my  fury  and  hatred,  instead  of  having 
abated,  had  taken  deeper  hold  upon  me,  excluding  every  remnant  oi 
reason  and  proper  feeling. 

Long  before  the  unsuspecting  lovers  had  appointed  to  meet  I  had  hie 
myself  in  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  see  the  man  who  had  dared  tc 
win  the  affections  of  an  affianced  bride  of  Heaven,  and  to  denounce  hinr 
to  her  parents.  Eagerly  did  I  listen  for  the  stroke  of  his  oar,  debating 
the  while  whether  I  should  best  distinguish  his  features  near  the  landing* 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  by  which  he  must  come  from  the  city,  oi 
by  concealing  myself  among  the  tall  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorilla^ 
window.  How  could  I  endure  to  see  them  together  for  one  instant?  Th< 
sight  of  their  happiness  would  distract  me — kill  me !  So  I  stationec 
myself  as  best  I  could  not  far  from  the  river,  and  soon  the  dull  sound  oi 
a  muffled  oar  made  my  frame  quiver  as  though  it  had  received  an  electric 
shock,  and  my  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets  in  my  desire  to 
pierce  the  darkness  around.  A  pall  of  thick  clouds  shrouded  the  stars 
and  made  all  nature  as  dismal  as  my  soul.  Oh !  that  the  earth  had 
opened  and  swallowed  me — anything — anything  rather  than  that  I  should 
have  lived  the  next  accursed  hour  ! 
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As  the  boat  neared  the  landing-place,  a  tall  figure  sprang  lightly  from 
it  to  the  bank.  Did  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  Fernando — my  own  brother 
Fernando — could  it  be  he  ?  Gay,  handsome,  admired,  and  courted,  my 
eldest  brother  had  often,  even  in  boyhood,  excited  feelings  of  envy  in  my 
breast.  All  my  worst  passions  were  on  fire ;  I  grasped  my  dagger,, 
uttered  a  yell  of  fury,  and,  bounding  upon  him  like  an  enraged  tiger, 
plunged  the  weapon  into  his  side,  while  he  was  yet  stooping  to  secure 
the  boat  to  the  landing.  He  fell  backwards  partly  into  the  boat.  I  bent 
over  him,  and  just  then  the  masses  of  cloud  parted,  and  the  moon  sailed 
forth,  a  terrible  witness  to  this  scene  of  horror.  In  the  agonies  of  death 
though  he  was,  Fernando  recognised  his  assassin.  "  Why  have  you  done 
this,  Leonardo?  May  God  forgive  you  the  deed!"  he  murmured,  and 
breathed  his  last 

Clearer  and  clearer  became  the  moonbeams.  Bewildered,  stunned, 
irresolute,  I  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating  my  victim  ;  then  cowardly 
fear  stole  into  my  heart,  and  a  long,  jeering,  satanic  laugh  rang  on  my 
ear.  It  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  position.  I  must  away — I  could 
not  face  the  pure,  calm,  accusing  rays  of  the  silent  watcher  of  night ! 
But  how  dispose  of  the  body  ?  After  a  moment's  hurried  thought,  I 
pushed  the  corpse  into  the  boat,  cut  the  cord  which  fastened  it  to  the 
bank,  and  away  drifted  the  bark  with  its  ghastly  burden,  while  I  fled, 
like  a  second  Cain,  back  to  my  dismal  home. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  excitement  and  dismay  among  the  various 
members  of  my  family  when  the  head  of  the  house  was  first  missing,  and 
then  found  dead  with  a  dagger- wound  in  his  side.  Great  exertions  were 
made  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul  deed ;  none  suspected  me. 
My  agitation  and  fits  by  turns  of  sullen  gloom  and  wild  grief  were  attri- 
buted to  sorrow  at  the  untimely  fate  of  a  beloved  brother.  A  second 
brother  came  into  the  family  estates  and  title,  and  mass  upon  mass  was 
said  for  the  repose  of  the  murdered  Femando's  soul. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  I  dared  to  enter  the  house  of  Corilla's 

parents.     I  heard  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  now  recovering, 

and  that  she  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  day  when  she  should 

take  the  veil.     Once  having  braced  up  my  nerves  to  see  her,  I  called 

frequently,  but  always  to  return  home  disappointed.     Corilla  could  not 

be  induced  to  receive  me.     Did  she  suspect  that  I  had  been  instrumental 

in  her  lover's  death  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  never  breathed  her  suspicion 

to  mortal  ear.     Meanwhile,  Venice  was  becoming  intolerable  to  me.     I 

scanned  every  face  with  distrust ;  the  fear  of  detection  haunted  me,  and 

added  another  weight  to  my  already  heavily  laden,  guilty  soul,  but  I 

determined  to  endure  everything  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  which 

"Would  make  Corilla  a  nun,  and  remove  her  for  ever  from  all  intercourse 

^ritb  society. 

That  day  at  length  arrived,  and,  taking  my  place  among  my  brethren, 
I  performed  a  prominent  part  in  the  service,  until  the  bride  of  Heaven, 
attended  by  the  lady  abbess  and  holy  sisters,  was  led  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  With  almost  superhuman  power  I  had  commanded  myself  until 
then,  but  the  instant  my  eyes  rested  upon  her  wan  countenance— oh, 
J^OTv  changed  from  acute  suflFering  of  both  body  and  mind! — all  my 
courage  forsook  me;  the  crowd  of  spectators,  the  gorgeous  altar-piece, 
^^th  its  massive  silver  candlesticks  and  bright  artificial  flowers,  swam  in 
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one  chaotic  mass  before  me,  the  wild  throbbing  of  mj  heart  ceased,  and 
I  fell  forward  in  a  long,  deep  swoon. 

Great,  of  cout-se,  was  the  confusion  and  dismay  occasioned  bj  my 
sudden  indisposition ;  happiiy  I  was  unconscious  of  it  all,  and  did  not 
come  to  myself  again,  and  to  the  painful  sense  of  my  own  misery,  until  I 
had  been  removed  from  the  cathedral  to  the  house  of  a  friend  near  at 
hand.  CorillaV  same  was  the  fii-st  word  I  then  uttered,  and  I  heard  that, 
though  pale  amd  haggardklooking,  she  had  gone  through  the  ceremony 
with  the  utmost  firmness ;  there  was  no  tremor  in  her  voice,  no  hesita- 
•  tion  in  her  manner,  when  she  pronounced  those  words  in  which  she  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  vowed  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  her 
God. 

Not  long  after  this  memorable  day  I  asked  and  obtained  leave  from 
my  superior  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  When  I  turned  my 
back  upon  Venice — Venice,  the  home  of  my  childhood,,  where  for  years  I 
had  performed  my  sacred  duties  with  a  devotion  aikL  zeal  that  an  enthu- 
siastic mind  like  mine  could  alone  be  capable  of — where  I  had  tasted  that 
unspeakable  blessing  lost  to  me  for  ever,  a  good  conscience — where  the 
object  of  my  mad  passion,  the  innocent  cause  of  my  present  intolerable 
woe,  now  dwelt,  basking  in  the  favour  of  a  gracious  and  loving  Lord — I 
determined  never  to  behold  it  more.  An  exile  I  would  be  to  the  end  of 
my  days,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  without  sympathy,  without  friend- 
ship ;  alone  I  would  bear  the  terrible  punishment  due  to  my  bloody  deed. 
Ah !  happy  are  those  who  know -not  what  it  is  for  the  Lord  to  have 
turned  the  Kght  of  his  countenance  from  them,  for  "  Who  can  stand 
before  His  indignation,  and  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  His 
anger.*' 

During  four  years  I  have  wandered  as  if  pursued  by  a  legion  of 
demons  from  village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  country  to 
country.  My  soul  pants  for  rest,  and  rest  is  denied  me.  I  am  worn, 
feeble,  bowed  dofwn,  yet  one  passicM*  still  retains  a  hold  over  me — that 
nothing  can  subdue — pride  will  not  let  me  confess  to  mortal  man  the 
history  of  my  past  life.  If  I  could  confess  I  might  find  some  relief,  but, 
alas !  the  Evil  One  never  quits  my  side,  and  in  Ins  pitiless  grasp  I  am 
powerless. 

The  sight  of  the  cheerful,  happy  countenances  of  my  fellow-men 
grates  upon  me,  and  brings  my  own  lost  position  painfully  before  me. 
Shun  them — ^yes,  I  must  shun  them.  Here,  in  this  wild  neighbourhood, 
all  wilderness  and  forest,  far  removed  from  every  human  habitation,  I 
have  built  a.  hermitage,  where,  unseen  and  unknown,  I  may,  by  acts  of 
severe  penance  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  perhaps,  ere  I  die,  make 
9ome  atonement,  and  thus  succeed  in  touching  the  tender  heart  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  These  lines  are  the  last  the  offending  hand  shall  ever 
trace,  and  may  he  who  finds  them,  when  my  guilty  spirit  has  passed  from 
this  life,  pray  for  its  pardon  in  the  unknown  realms  of  eternity ! 

Wlwt  to  do  with  the  skeleton  hand,  the  dagger,  and  the  poor  hermit's 
confession,  was  a  question  which  puaaled  me  considerably  for  many  a  day 
after  they  had  come  into  my  possession.  1  could  not  conceive  what  end 
the  old  hermit's  ghost  had  gained  by  making  me  acquainted  with  the 
peooliars  of  his  dark  history,  and  certainly  his  blood-stained  dagger  and 
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the  whitened  bones  of  his  hand  were  no  very  desirable  additions  to  my 
ah-eady  numerous  traps.  To  get  rid  of  them  I  was  determined,  so,  after 
mature  reflection,  I  resolved  to  talce  the  box  and  all  it  contained  to  a 
venerable  old  abbot  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  first  coming  to 
C — feld.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  passed  many  years  in  Italy;  pro- 
bably he  might  know  some  of  the  members  of  Leonardo  di  Riviero's 
family.  I  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  my  intention.  The  good  old  man 
was  much  interested  in  the  matter,  begged  me  to  tell  him  my  dream  and 
relate  my  vision,  as  he  persisted  in  calling  it;  then  he  carefully  and 
slowly  read  the  confession,  while  horror  was  depicted  in  every  feature  of 
his  countenance. 

"  Leonardo  di  Riviero  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  folded  the  parchment — 
"  Leonardo  di  Riviero !  The  name  is  familiar  to  my  ear.  Ah !  I  re- 
member ;  I  knew  a  di  Riviero  in  Venice  years  ago.  This  poor  sinner 
must  have  belonged  to  the  same  family.  A  rich  and  powerful  family 
they  are.  It  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
crime  committed  by  one  of  their  race,  and  how  his  wretched  soul  has 
been  doomed  to  wander  this  earth.  Mass  upon  mass  must  be  said  until 
his  spirit  is  freed  and  permitted  to  repose  in  the  grave.*' 

"  If  saying  masses  could  procure  Leonardo's  ghost  peace,  I  am  willing 
to  pay  for  as  many  as  you  please,"  I  exclaimed,  thrusting  my  hand  into 
my  pocket. 

"  Nay,  my  son,  you  are  a  heretic ;  your  money  can  avail  him  nothing. 
The  di  Rivieros  will  do  all  that  is  right  and  proper,  and  I  thank  you  in 
their  name  for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  this  document, 
and  enabling  them  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  secure  the  future 
repose  of  the  guilty  soul  of  their  unfortunate  ancestor.'* 

Soon  after  my  interview  with  the  abbot  I  returned  to  England  much 

improved  in  health  for  my  long  holiday,  and  it  was  several  years  before 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  again  visiting  C — feld;  then  my  first  drive 

was  to  the  forest  of  C — feld,  and  not  a  little  surprised  and  annoyed  was 

I  to  find  the  place  completely  altered ;  many  of  the  beautiful  old  trees  had 

been  cut  down,  the  wild  solitude  of  the  unkept  paths  of  former  years 

was  no  longer  to  be  met  with ;  instead  were  formal  gravel- walks  filled 

with  rural  benches  and  small  round  tables,  which  plainly  told  that  here 

the  good  folks  of  C — feld  flocked   in   the   summer  evening  to  drink 

oofiee,  while  the  ladies  knitted  their  stockings  and  the  gentlemen  smoked. 

And  the  hermitage — was  that  turned  into  a  refreshment-room  ?     No, 

liappily  it  had  been  spared.  Almost  buried  amidst  the  overhanging  trees, 

there  it  stood,  untouched,  unchanged,  tranquil,  retired,  pleasing  spot !     I 

>Uade  many  inquiries  respecting  the  hermit's  ghost,  and  learned  that  for 

^ears  the  wood  had  ceased  to  be  haunted.     Had  the  numerous  human 

^visitors  scared  away  the  timid  spirit,  or  had  the  masses  said  for  the 

ic'epose  of  his  soul  been  of  more  benefit  than  we  unbelieving  Protestants 

S^v6  them  credit  for  ? 
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It  was  an  old  article  of  popular  belief  that  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  so  exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  mediaeval  maps.  It  is 
the  modern  belief  of  all  true  Parisians  that  this  is  the  case  with  their  own 
superb  city.  It  is  not  only  the  centre  of  civilisation,  but  it  is  likewise  the 
pivot  of  the  globe,  the  point  from  whence  all  roads  emanate,  and  to  which 
all  roads  tend  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  earth.  The  influence 
of  the  mind  on  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  is  easy  to  understand — that 
point  to  which  a  traveller's  thoughts  are  always  directed  will  inevitably  be 
the  point  to  which  all  roads  lead.  Besides,  at  noon,  the  sun-dial  of  the 
"  Palais  Imp6riale"  casts  no  shadow.  What  greater  proof  that  Paris  is 
the  centre  of  the  earth  could  possibly  be  desired  ?  Hence  it  is  that,  with 
M.  Pierre  Veron,  the  idea  of  travel  is  associated  with  that  of  throwing 
a  stone  into  the  water — a  small  circle  forms  itself,  another  larger,  and 
then  another.  The  little  circle  is  Paris,  the  greater  ones  the  world  out- 
side. Nor,  we  must  admit,  does  M.  Veron's  idea  of  travel  extend  much 
beyond  the  area  of  his  imaginary  circles  improvised  as  the  fish-basin  of 
the  Tuileries.  There  is  not  a  journey  in  the  whole  of  "  Comedy  of 
Travel"  which  extends  beyond  Versailles — most  of  them  do  not  get  to  the 
barriers. 

But  first  for  the  axioms  of  travel — the  teachings  of  a  profound  expe- 
rience of  human  nature  obtained  in  the  omnibus  to  Clichy  House,  the  fly 
to  the  "  Bois,"  the  steam-boat  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  train  to  Versailles. 
They  have  the  genuine  impress  of  the  "  city  of  egotism." 

"  Travel  is  a  touchstone  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  man  who  travels 
exaggerates,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a;ll  his  defects.  On  a  journey, 
the  generous  man  becomes  prodigal ;  the  economical  man,  avaricious ; 
the  reserved  man,  taciturn;  the  aff^able  man,  a  babbler.  The  man  who 
travels  alone  has  no  longer  any  friends  or  relations.  All  the  time  that 
he  is  in  the  rolling  box,  all  his  affections  and  all  his  solicitudes  are  con- 
centrated in  his  carpet-bag  or  his  portmanteau.  Politeness  is,  on  a 
journey,  generally  left  at  the  luggage-office.  A  gentleman  who,  in  ordi- 
nary' life,  would  not  cross  his  legs  in  society  under  pretence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding being  schoking^^  (this  is  one  of  M.  Pierre  Veron's  excursions  in 
the  English  language),  "  casts  himself  when  travelling  at  full  length  upon 
a  seat,  in  the  presence  of  no  matter  what  representatives  of  the  fair  sex.  I 
have  even  met  with  a  gentleman  who  took  advantage  of  passing  through 
a  tunnel  to  change  his  flannel  waistcoat.  And  somettmes  the  tunnel  is 
too  short !  But  I  hope  that  that  gentleman — for  the  sake  of  our  national 
honour — caught  his  death  of  cold. 

*'  I  have  spoken  of  the  fair  sex.  We  must  not  consider  it  in  reference 
to  travel.  Because  under  such  circumstances  it  gapes  when  it  is  hungry. 
Gapes  again  when  it  has  eaten  too  much.  Has  a  red  nose  in  winter. 
•  Snores  at  night  at  all  seasons,  and  takes  your  place  with  its  crinoline." 

M.  Pierre  V^ron  is  a  married  man,  that  is  one  thing  certain  ;  that  he 
is  most  abominably  rude,  discourteous,  and  calumnious  in  what  regards 
the  fair  sex,  is  another.     He  entertains,  however,  for  the  hosts  of  the 

*  La  Compile  du  Voyage.    Pierre  Vcron. 
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restaurants  dispersed  around  the  suburbs  of  Paris  a  feeling  of  even  still 
more  intense  dislike,  and  he  depicts  them  in  a  chapter  not  sufficiently 
pointed  to  be  worth  quotation,  as  "  the  last  bandits"  the  traveller  meets 
with. 

*'Le  voyage  jl-pied"  is  mostly  performed  in  the  company  of  four 
soldiers,  preceded  by  a  corporal.  The  starting-point  is  from  one  of  the 
two  millions  of  caf6s  or  restaurants  that  border  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
where  quarrelling  at  dominoes  or  billiards,  imbibing  too  much  acrid  punch, 
or  the  impossibility  of  meeting  an  accumulated  "  addition,"  generally 
entail  this  involuntary  journey.  The  terminus  is  with  the  commissary  of 
police.  There  are  so  many  soldiers  in  Paris,  that  there  is  always  a  cor- 
poraFs  guard  at  the  command  of  any  gar9on  cafetier  who  has  been 
mulcted  out  of  a  couple  of  sous. 

The  "  imperiale"  of  an  omnibus  presents  many  advantages  to  persons 
travelling  for  health.  The  "  imperiale"  was  erected  the  same  day  that 
it  was  resolved  that  man  is  only  a  civilised  monkey.  The  ascent  is 
accomplished  precisely  after  the  fashion  of  monkeys  on  naked  branches 
in  any  given  zoological  gardens.     But  the  descent  ! 

"  I  see  it  from  here.  A  prominent  abdomen  puts  it  out  of  the 
traveller's  power  to  touch  the  first  step  with  his  little  round  feet.  One 
foot  is  seen  waving  to  and  fro  in  space,  whilst  the  hands  are  convulsively 
g;rasping  the  iron  rail  that  upholds  the  victim  above.  The  conductor 
oontemplates  the  struggle  for  life  or  death  from  behind,  with  a  serene 
expression  of  irony.  The  omnibus,  which  has  never  stopped,  gets  into  a 
^eep  rut.  The  hands  cling  to  the  rail  with  still  greater  desperation  ;  the 
^eet  describe  the  most  extraordinary  parabola,  perspiration  bedews  the 
forehead  of  the  open-air  performer.  Suddenly  his  hold  loosens,  his  foot 
fcas  touched  the  long  sought-for  resting-point.  '  Land  1  land  !'  he  ex- 
cslaims  ;  and  down  he  goes  in  the  mud  of  the  Macadam — on  his  back  or 
:£ice,  just  as  chance  may  have  it.  And  to  think  that  such  poignant 
;yleasures  cost  only  three  sous !  why  it  is  absolutely  nothing  1  The  same 
Jesson  of  gymnastics  would  cost  five  francs  at  Triat's.  But,  at  Triat's, 
j>lacards  on  the  walls  proclaim  that  exercise  is  health  and  strength.  Are 
^ou  surprised,  then,  after  that,  that  the  people  who  inflict  upon  themselves 
such  acrobatic  efforts  in  private  life,  should  possess  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
-world?" 

There  never  was  a  writer  yet  who  did  not  pretend  to  fill  up  a  want. 
lif.  Pierre  Veron  has  the  same  pretensions  as  others.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand (peace  be  to  his  manes!)  penned  an  "Itinerary  from  Paris  to 
Jerusalem."  It  had  even  a  certain  success.  M.  Pierre  V^ron  has  with 
greater  modesty  contented  himself  with  depicting  the  Itinerary  from  the 
heart  of  Mademoiselle  Polkinette  to  Clichy  House — the  debtors'  prison 
in  Paris — wherefore  the  "  house"  we  know  not,  save  that  it  is  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  certain  building  of  limited  accommodation  at 
Boulogne  is  called  the  English  boarding-house.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  more  pilgrims  wend  their  way,  in  our  own  times,  with  the 
carapaces  of  prawns  in  their  pockets  instead  of  the  traditional  scallop- 
shells  to  Clichy  House  than  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  DEPABTURB ^PRELIMINARY  ADVICE. 

"  Any  traveller — and  how  many  are  there  ? — over  whom  the  fancy 
has  come  of  travelling  from  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Polkinette  to 
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Clichy  House,  most  go  any  evening  to  the  Mabille,  to  the  Casino,  or 
b^nd  the  seenes  of  a  small  theatre.  These  are  the  starting-pomts. 
The  travell^  will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  good  blinding  opera- 
glass,  manufactured  by  Cupid  and  Co.,  and  duly  patented.  Without  it, 
the  absurdity  of  the  journey  might  be  at  once  perceived,  and  the  tra- 
veller induced  to  stop  at  the  threshold.  It  will  also  be  well  that  he 
should  provide  himself  with  a  pocket-book  containing  sundry  notes,  and 
in  addition  with  a  copy  of  the  commercial  code  with  reference  more  espe- 
cially to  bills  and  acceptances,  protests,  dishonouring  the  same,  and  per- 
sonal arrest.  Lastly,  he  must  have  a  provision  of  stamped  bills  in  readi- 
ness. 

"taking  the  tickets. 

"  There  are  different  methods  of  taking  the  tickets  for  the  proposed 
excursion.     Some  put  the  matter  thus : 

"  '  Ah,  madame !  so  much  grace  united  to  so  much  beauty  !  To  see 
you  and  to  love  you  are  only-: » 

"  This  formula,  which  concludes  with  the  word  '  to  love,'  is  however, 
now  generally  obsolete.  In  fact,  it  would  inevitably  excite  feelings  of 
ridicule  at  the  stations  before  alluded  to,  even  if  it  was  understood,  which 
is  not  likely.  We  advise  excursionists  to  modernise  their  style.  Others 
go  to  the  point  at  once : 

*< '  Furnished  apartments  and  my  oaths.' 

"  Oaths  are  so  much  in  excess.  The  most  simple  and  best  form  ia  : 
'  Will  you  condescend,  madame,  to  partake  of  my  pocket-book  as  if  it  were 
your  own  V 

"registering  the  luggage. 

"It  is  needless  to  register  your  luggage  on  the  journey  that  we  are 
describing ;  in  the  first  {dace,  because  the  company  will  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  objects  that  may  be  lost  by  the  way  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  fair  object  of  your  predilections  will  take  great  care  to  take  an  iaven- 
tory  without  your  knowing  anything  about  it. 

"  A  handsome  gold  chain,  a  diamond  ring,  a  ruby  pin,  and  an  irre- 
proachable dress,  indicate  a  first-class  traveller.  A  gracious  reception 
awaits  him.  A  glance  of  the  eye  supplants,  for  the  time  being,  the  tra- 
ditional whistle^  and  you  are  q&, 

"station,  called  that  op  the  little  gifts. 

^'  It  is  impossible  not  to  make  a  more  or  less  prolonged  stay  at  the  first 
station  on  the  road ;  the  success  of  the  whole  journey  might  otherwise  be 
seriously  compromised.  The  steps  of  descent  are  all  marked,  so  there  is 
no  danger  of  going  astray. 

"Ah,  mon  ami,,  what  pretty  boots!  Ah,,  mon  ami,  what  pretty 
bonnets !  Ah,  mou  ami,  what  pretty  silk  I  what  pretty  lace  I  wliat  pretty 
jewds  \  and  so  on.  There  is  no  time  to  stop  and  look  at  the  addition. 
The  train  is  waiting. 

"  THE   INNS. 

"  An  inn  i&  the  capital  point  of  every  excursion.  In  the  Itinerary 
from  the  heart  of  Polkinette  to  Clichy  House,  inns  have  still  greater 
importance  than  on  any  other  journey . 

"  The  rule  being  given,  without  exception,  that  the  innkeeper  is  to  the 
tiaTeller  what  the  leech  is  to  man ;  it  suffices  to  multiply  the  said  rule  of 
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proportion  by  any  ct^sal  %ure,  to  hare  a  small  idea  of  the  magnificeot 
results  that  can  be  attained. 

"^  There  aff»v  iMywever,  special  recommendations  to  be  made  to  those 
who  desire  to  increase  their  speed  : 

'^  Order  supper  instead  oi  dinner.  Ask  for  e¥erytJiing  that  is  out  of 
season  in  December.  Insist  upon  tru£3es.  Irrigate  the  room  with  Moet. 
Break  the  crystal  at  the  dessert. 

"monuments  and  citriosities. 

''  The  oldest  sheriff's  officer  declarcfi  tlvit  not  one  of  the  tourists  who 
trayel  from  the  hearts  of  differeat  Polkinettes  to  Cliehy  House,  have  ever 
been  known  to  visit  the  savings  banks. 

'*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  omit  to  explore  the  Catacombs  of 
Illusions,  into  which  the  descent  is  gentle,  and  so  managed  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Also,  the  Commerao(pative  Columns  that  have  been  raised 
to  the  <  Millionnaires'  who  have  made  the  journey  to  Cli<^y  House  in  the 
briefest  space  of  time.  La  Bourse  is  only  visited  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  journey.  It  is,  indeed,  the  shortest  of  all  roads.  As  to  the 
curiosities,  ask  Polkinette  what  they  cost,  ax^  pay  if  you  widh  to  be 
respected. 

"station,  caixei>  that  of  the  victoria. 

'^  At  this  station  the  rapidity  of  the  journey  begins  to  increase.  Hitherto 
progress  has  gone  on  at  a  moderate  speed. 

'' '  Mon  ami,  such  a  one,  you  know,  the  little  so  and  so,  she  has  a 
Victoria,  whilst  1 1 — oh,  I  am  very  miserable !' 

^  The  Vietoria  is  granted.  But  with  a  Victoria  there  are  ako  horses 
wanted ;  a  coach  requires  a  house,  and  horses  require  a  stable.  Coach- 
house and  stable  require  an  hotel,,  an  hotel  a  country-house,  servants,  &e. 

^'  This  is  equal  to  a  speed  of  sixty  thousand  francs  a  day.  Many  tra- 
▼ellers  have  not  sufficient  temperameni.  to  stand  such  a  rapid  prog^ss. 
They  £all  down  suffocated.  Sa  miuch  thft  worse — or  the  bettw — fbr 
tkem! 

"  statiojn,  called*  that  of  jealousy. 

'"A  scene  I  He  has  been  angry.  He  has  shrugged  his  shoulders! 
Well^  let  him  shoot     He  shall  pay  fee  it.'^ 

'^  This  is  as  old  as;  Maaaris,  \mt  good  things  never  lose  by  age.  When 
you  have  arrived,  at  the  station  of  Jealousy  you  will  b^iit  to  discern  the 
tops  of  the  roof  of  Cliehy  House  ia  the  distaaee. 

^  Sometimies  a  cdUision  oeeurs  at  this  station.  Or  suspecting  a  rival, 
and  wishing  to  pass  him,  so  that,  he  may  not  pass  you,  you  increase  your 
speed.     Steeple-chase. 

"  STATioasr,  cam;ei>  that  of  tisuby. 
"The  panorama  hence  is  superb.     Cliehy  House  appears  in  all  its 
spkudour.    You  can  count  the  bars  in  the  windows.     You  eant  see  the 
'catinel  walking  to  and  fro  at  the  gateway. 

^  Yet  people  generally  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  distance  that  remains 
to  be  traveled  over.  They  begin,  to  think  even  of  delaying^  and 
™»inishing  the  rate  of  pvograsa  or  of  striking  into  byways*. 

^  It  is  at  the  station  of  Uaory  that  one  first  feels  that  the  traveller's 
^ont^  is  not  all  roses.     If  I  had  only  known !     The  tm^oy6s  at  the 
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station  are  distinguished  by  almost  brutal  coarseness,  and  they  ransom 
the  weary  traveller  with  the  barbarity  of  savages. 

<'  But  once  more  the  signal  is  heard.  The  five  minutes  allowed  for 
stoppage  are  expired. 

"  *  My  dear  M.  Gobreck,  a  little  further  delay.  I  pray  you,  M.  Gobreck, 
give  me  a  little  more  time.' 

"  But  the  engine  goes  on  its  way.  How  can  iron  rails  be  expected  to 
have  any  feeling? 

"clichy!  cltcht!  clichy! 

''  Arrival  at  this  station  is  shouted  in  your  ears  at  the  very  moment 
that  you  have  just  fallen  into  a  nap  of  deceitful  security.  You  look  around 
you.     Nobody. 

"  Everybody  (Polkinette  included)  has  abandoned  you.  Alone  !  all 
alone! 

''  A  man  with  a  gallows  look  opens  the  door : 

** '  Come,  get  down  quickly.     Here  we  are.' 

"  Here  !     Where  ? 

"  The  heavy  gate  grinds  on  its  hinges  and  closes  again.  The  traveller 
is  at  the  end  of  his  journey." 

This  is  a  gloomy  journey,  and  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  would  like  to 
undertake  such.  Not  at  all ;  M.  Pierre  Y^ron  offers  to  bet  that  at  the 
moment  he  was  writing  there  were  five  hundred  in  Paris  who  were  dying 
with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  starting.  We  bow  to  his  superior  ex- 
perience. 

The  omnibus  on  rails,  "American  system,"  has  become  abbreviated 
by  custom  to  the  single  word  '^  L'Americain,"  and  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Parisian  public.  It  is  the  only  "  system"  that  permits  ladies  to 
ascend  the  "  imperiale."  The  conductors  further  lighten  the  journey  by 
blowing  upon  a  heart- stirring  cow's  horn.  This  is  deemed  to  be  placing 
a  trip  to  Helvetia  within  everybody's  reach.  Poetry  and  correspondence. 
The  said  omnibus  conveys  sixty  persons  at  a  time,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  system  of  locomotion,  which  is  destined  to  transport  a  whole 
parish.  "  Cages  a  Parisians,"  or  suburban  villas  as  we  should  designate 
them,  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  around  the  city  in  recent  times. 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  Parisian  life,  borrowed  decidedly  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  passion  for  exclusiveness.  There  are  fixed  trains  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these.  ''  An  incestuous  produce  of  bureaucracy  and  of  vil- 
lageaturomania,"  M.  Pierre  V^ron  calls  it ;  and  with  his  usual  want  of 
gallantry  he  asks,  is  this  fixed  time  of  departure  and  return  most  con- 
venient for  the  gentlemen  or  for  the  ladies  ?  The  habitue  of  the  five  p.m. 
train  generally  comes  home  with  a  melon  or  a  lobster,  not  to  be  alone. 
In  this  country  fishmongers  have  opened  shops  at  all  the  most  frequented 
points  of  departure — termini  only  to  those  who  are  arriving.  There  are 
also  the  so-called  "  Trains  de  Plaisir."  M.  Clairville  has  described  these, 
so  M.  Pierre  Veron  lets  them  pass  by.  He  dwells  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, at  the  station  of  Beotia — there  are  so  many  of  them.  It  is  there 
that  you  hear  such  ejaculations  as,  '*  I  fear  it  will  rain."  "  No,  it  is  fine 
weather."  "Fine  weather!  that  depends!"  "What  a  machine!" 
"  Extraordinary  invention !"  "  I  wonder  what  next."  "  Balloons." 
"  Take  cai:e ;  don't  go  too  near."  "  When  shall  we  arrive  at  Bic^tre  ?" 
"  After  the  next  shock."  "  What  makes  the  locomotive  go  ?"  "  Steam." 
"  But  after  the  steam  F"     "  More  steam,  I  tell  you."    Then  there  are  the 
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trains  from  Asnieres,  Bougival,  Mont  Paraasse,  and  other  banqueting, 
dancing,  convivial,  and  coquetting  centres.     These  trains  are  mainly  re- 
markable for  the  'variety  of  costumes,  masculine  and  feminine.     There 
are  costumes  of  canotiers  de  rigueur,  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else,  and 
there  are  bonnets  of  astounding  hues.     Conversation  is  much  mixed  up 
with  singing.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  generally  limited  to  critical  remarks. 
"Did  you  see  the  Rimblots?"     "I  did,  they  had  a  choice  repast." 
"  They  should  have  had  a  fowl  at  each  cover.     Their  vanity  would  then 
have  had  a  more  ostentatious  triumph.''     '*  And  how  Madame  Rimblot 
was  dressed!"     *'  They  say  she  had  a  million  for  a  dowry."     "  Yes,  it  is 
generally  the  most  stupid  who  are  the  most  wealthy."     "  Thirty  sous  for 
a  fricandeau !"  interrupts  another,  sighing.     "  Four  francs  for  a  dish  of 
peas!"  adds  a  fourth.     "When  I  am  in  the  country,"  ejaculates  a  fifth, 
"  I  content  myself  with  a  salad  and  hard  boiled  eggs." 

"  Anais  ^tait  bien  belle, 

Je  voudrais  mourir  pres  d'elle," 

sings  a  sixth.  The  only  passengers  who  neither  talk  nor  sing  are  the  six 
musicians  on  their  way  home.  They  are  fairly  annihilated  by  their  pre- 
vious efforts. 

There  are  the  midnight  trains,  especially  devoted  to  the  theatricomaniacs. 
They  start  for  Batignolles,  Montmartre,  La  Villette,  La  Chapelle,  Bercy, 
and  Vaugirard,  as  well  as  to  Saint  Germain,  Nanterre,  and  other  remote 
and  little-known  places.  They  are  filled  with  victims,  downcast,  ravaged, 
upset,  by  the  terrific  dramas  at  which  they  have  ''assisted."  The  said 
victims  are  borne  along,  entirely  wrapt  up,  buried,  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
supreme  tableau — the  death  of  the  heroine  and  the  thunder  of  Jupiter — 
Jhe  tinman.  Sometimes  they  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  that  the  locomotive 
IS  carrying  off  a  young  girl  from  her  heartbroken  parents,  that  the  stoker 
*nci  engineer  are  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  on  the  tender,  a  propos  of 
*^e  daughter  of  a  duchess  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  ;  that  both  are 
billed,  and  that  the  train,  left  without  control,  passes  Mantes,  Rouen, 
3a.vre,  and  at  length  precipitates  itself  into  the  ocean.  They  awaken 
^5th  loud  manifestations  of  a  frightful  nightmare.  The  suburban  popu- 
lation have  a  haughty  disregard  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  contribute 
^ore  than  any  other  class  of  people  to  the  degeneration  of  the  human 

Then  there  is  the  express.     This  train  is  mainly  devoted  to  English 
^avellers — always  in  a  hurry — to  runaway  lovers,  to  runaway  debtors, 
^^d  to  runaway  thieves  and  swindlers.     The  routes  most  prefeiTed  lead 
^  the  frontiers.    There  is  little  conversation  in  these  trains.    What  there 
IS,   is  limited  to  such  exclamations  as  "  We  shall  never  get  there !"  "  This 
^  an  abominable  line — might  as  well  be  in  an  omnibus !"    "  Who  is  that 
^t  the  door?**     "Oh!  the  ticket-man !"     There  are  also  the  slaughter- 
trains.     To  those  who  have  done  Helvetia,  the  Rhine,  Belgium,  and 
Biaritz,  this  affords  a  new  and  desirable  excitement.     There  are  impres- 
sions and  sensations  to  be  obtained  in  a  good  effective  collision,  which  may 
be  sought  in  vain  elsewhere.    A  man  must  have  a  most  inveterate  spleen 
who  cannot  find  distraction  in  such  a  novel  course  given  to  his  ideas. 
There  is  nothing  common-place  in  it.     Everything  is  unforeseen,  unan- 
ticipated, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  the  end  of  it.     Even 
^ben  all  is  over,  that  you  are  consoling  yourself  that  you  have  only  a 
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broken  limb  or  two,  while  your  neig^boar  is  massacred,  yoa  h£ure  Btill  an 
amusement  in  store.  An  ^employe  sriives  pale,  bijeatbiess,  anguished. 
He  lifibs  up  his  arras  in  despair.  "  Mon  Dieu !"  he  etelaims,  '^  what  a 
misfortune !  what  a  catastrophe !  tdl  new  maggims  /" 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  A  grand  catastrophe  benefits 
many  parties.  The  curious  crowd  to  the  sport,  and  the  neighbouring 
houses  of  refreshment  benefit  by  it.  The  profession  hurry  to  the  help, 
and  discover  new  phases  of  torture  atid  safFertng.  The  authorities  vidt 
the  place,  and  suggest  reforms.  The  penny-a4iiier  tearns  a  magnificent 
repast.  The  illustrated  papers  rivial  one  aiH>ther  in  their  artistic  repro- 
ductions of  dw  most  fearful  details.  The  dead  have  to  be  buried,  and 
underti^ers  4ire  as  thick  as  crows.  Lastly,  the  survivors  go  to  law,  and 
benefit  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Your  counsel,  engaged  by  your 
solicitor,  vindicates  your  character,  extols  your  worldly  position  and  im- 
portance, and  leaves  you,  although  maimed,  dislocated,  or  memberless, 
really  gratified  with  the  picture  drawn  of  your  great  social  and  pecu- 
niary value.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  replies,  and  alas !  the  pretty 
edifice  crumbles  to  pieces.  Monsieur  he  dedares  was  nothing,  because 
he  was  everything.  Monsieur  was  without  profession,  was  poor,  penni* 
less,  aged,  diseased,  and  it  was  even  believed  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
monomania,  for  he  had  offered  a  bribe  to  go  up  in  a  balloon.  Proofs 
could  be  brought  of  the  fact !  Avoid  litigadon  with  a  luilway  company, 
as  you  would  with  a  fire  or  life  insurance  company. 

The  Parisian  traveller  is  limited  in  hb  ambition.  The  ne  plus  ultra 
of  his  aspirations  is  faithfully  depicted  in  the  following  tife-like  sketch—- 
by  one  of  themselves — by  M.  Pierre  Veron : 

"  On  the  first  opening  of  spring,  Balthazar,  the  Platonic  traveller, 
preludes  by  intimating  to  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  which  lady  proves 
that  he  is  not  Platonic  without  exception  :  '  Madame,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself.  Paris  and  its  life  passed  in  cafes  devour  me.  The  perpetual 
dominoes  render  me  oblivious  of  my  duties.  I  ha/ve  not  seen  anything 
green  for  upwards  of  five  years.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  colour  moss 
is,  and  what  shape  has  an  oak.  Madame,  we  will  go  and  spend  a  day  in 
the  country  the  first  fine  day.' 

"  The  promised  day,  the  solemn  day,  after  as  many  put-offs  as  a  melo- 
drama at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  arrives  at  last.  I  have  told  you  that 
Balthazar  is  Parisian.  You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  he  selects  a 
Sunday  for  the  perpetration  of  his  campaign  excess. 

"  By  six  in  the  morning,  Balthaaar  has  torn  Trinquette — his  partner's 
name  is  Trinquette — from  her  sweet  slumbers.  *  You  must  forget,  dear 
wife,'  he  ventures  to  state,  '  that  to-day  we  are  going  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  rural  idylls  ?'  The  lady  is  not  over-pleased,  but  she  awakes.  *  It 
is  half-past  seven.  We  must  make  haste,  or  we  shall  lose  the  first  train. 
That  would  be  a  crime.  The  country  is  so  beautiful  at  the  aurora.  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  for  sacrificing  such  a  pleasure  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  pillow.  Let  us  go  !' 
«  <<  <  Do  you  know,  my  love,'  remarks  Baltluaar,  after  he  has  taken  a. 
few  steps  in   the  street,  *  that  the  morning  is  singularly  cool.     Th^» 

caresses  of  the  zephyrs  rob  me  of  all  my  calorie.  And  thoii !  Heavens  ! 

thou  who  hast  generally  the  tints  of  the  rose,  why  thy  complexion  re- 
sembles more  to  the  leaves  of  the  soid  fiower.'  ^     «, 
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***  Well,  I  am  not  surprised,  consider! Dg  that  I  have  not  yet  broken  my 
fast/ 

**  *  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  caf«  open  yet.  Oh  yes,  here  is  one — 
saved!' 

**  *  Gar9on,  two  grogs  hot.  And  qmck,  we  are  in  a  hurry.  Be  easy, 
queen  of  my  destinies,  the  time  to  swallow  them,  and  we  rush  to  the 
station.' 

**  The  grogs  are  too  hot,  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  oool  a  little. 
'  Now/  says  Balthazar,  after  having  got  over  this  first  «tag^,  *  what  we 
can  do  best  is  to  reach  the  nearest  cab-stand.  The  statkm  is  too  far  off 
to  g^  there  on  foot.  Stop  a  minute;  let  me  think  where  the  nearest 
stand  is.' 

•*  *  There  is  one  in  the  Rue  Taranne,'  insinuates  Madame  Trinquette. 

*'  *  Yes,  you  are  right — you  are  right.  Forward — march !  Well,  the 
Rue  Taranne  is  deserted !  no  more  cabs  than  on  the  steeple  of  Saint 
Denis.  Unfortunate  occurrence !  Well,  we  cannot  remain  here  on  our 
le^s.  Cabs  will  certainly  come  soon,  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  waiting 
for  one.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  take  a  chair  at  this  limonnadier's.  Do 
not  be  afraid,  the  country  claims  me,  we  claim  one  another  mutually.  I 
will  not  let  a  cab  go  by,  but  out  of  respect  for  what  is  right,  we  must 
have  something.     Ghir5on,  two  Curagoas.' 

**  The  Cura9oa  being  declared  remarkable,  they  return  to  the  charge 
three  times.  The  cabs  continue  to  signalise  themselves  by  that  absence 
which  becomes  chronic  the  day  when  they  are  wanted. 

*^ '  Let  us  be  heroic !'  exclaims  Balthazar.  '  Let  us  make  use  of  our 
own  feet.  One,  two! — one,  two!  I  will  beat  time  the  whole  of  the 
way;  you  will  see  that  it  is  an  infallible  means  of  preventing  fatigue.' 

**  *  I  cannot  run,  though.' 

•*  *  My  dove,  you  exaggerate,  but  the  trains  are  more  rigorous  than 
Miything  else.  Oh  dear  me,  it  is  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  and  the  train 
starts  at  eleven.' 

'*  *  We  shall  not  get  there  in  time.  It  is  needless  to  trouble  ourselves, 
^e  must  wait  now  till  the  twelve  o'clock  train.  We  shall  be  in  the 
fields  by  one.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  to  the  afternoon  without 
'^'^akfafit.  The  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  utilise  the  hour  that 
^^tinains.  Let  us  penetrate  into  that  neighbouring  restaurant's  in  search 
0^  a  breakfast.' 

**They  penetrate. 

**  By  the  time  they  get  out  again  it  is  half-past  twelve.  Balthazar  is 
^^oidedly  in  high  spirits : 

*•  *  I  tell  you,  that  the  country  is  most  beautiful  under  a  mid- day  sun, 
^Hich  gilds  it  with  warm  Venetian  colours.  We  shall  have  a  delightful 
^y,  A  good  breakfast  is  a  happy  beginning.  We  are  close  to  the 
^*^tion.  Cataclysm  and  horror.  The  profile  of  my  last  mjdtre  d'hdtel, 
^  >Rrhom  I  owe  sixty-seven  firancs  for  wax  candles.  Trinquette,  let  us 
^'^fc*  refuge  in  this  liqnorist's.' 

**  After  the  forced  halt  they  start  again.  They  traverse,  on  the  strength 
^  'the  fruits  and  liquors  imbibed,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  without 
*^^oidents.  Balthazar  indulges  in  conversation  regarding  trees  and  mea- 
"^^ts.  Trinquette  is  in  high  spirits.  Suddenly,  a  hand  falls  on  the 
""Moulder  jof  the.  Platonic  traveller :  " 
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** '  Where  are  you  going  thus,  my  doves,  without  iaforming  your 
friends  ?     I  catch  you.' 

"  *  What,  you,  Ernest !  Good  morning.  Why,  my  best  of  friends, 
we  are  going  to  visit  the  rural  populations — not  to  call  them  suburban.' 

"  *  Oh,  you  are  going  to  the  country  ?' 

"  *  Precisely  so.     Good-by.' 

"  '  How  so,  good-by  ?     Are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?' 

"  *  We  are,  indeed,  in  a  prodigious  hurry.' 

"  '  Well,  you  won't  refuse  a  "  bock  ?"     It  is  so  hot.' 

"  '  It  is  true  that  the  temperature  is  rather  Senegalian.' 

'^  *  You  may  say  so.  The  glass  of  Chevalier's  thermometer  has  melted.' 

*'  '  What  a  dbaster !  Then  I  must  tolerate  your  "  bock ;"  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  shall  swallow  it  in  one  drink,  like  an  atmospheric  tube,  and 
away  we  go.     I  hold  by  my  rural  promenade.' 

"  *  Parbleu !     GarQon,  a  **  moss"  and  a  game  of  '*  bezigue." ' 

"  *  Never.' 

"  *  What,  not  for  a  couple  of  cigars  ?' 

"  '  Impossible.' 

"  '  You  are  afraid  of  losing  them  ?'  This  apostrophe  overcomes 
Balthazar,     l^y  two  o'clock  they  have  played  five  games  of  *'  bezigue.' 

*'  *  Are  you  coming  ?'  asks  Trinquette.  *  Immediately ;  I  am  losing 
nine  francs,'  was  the  reply.  By  five  o'clock  they  have  played  at  piquet, 
at  billiards,  at  '  jacquet,'  at  backgammon.  ^  Are  you  coming?'  repeats 
Trinquette.  *  One  minute  more !  I  am  winning  fifteen  francs,  and  it 
would  be  acting  with  a  want  of  consideration.  Besides,  the  country  is 
especially  beautiful  in  the  evening.' 

**  Everything  has  an  end,  even  games  of  piquet,  billiards,  jacquet,  and 
backgammon.  It  is  striking  six  when  Balthazar,  lightened  of  a  louis, 
leaves  the  caf6.  His  fnend,  like  a  considerate  fellow  on  his  side,  offers 
to  stand  dinner. 

"  *  And  our  excursion  in  the  country  ?'  ventures  Trinquette.  *.You 
are  right.  Oh !  the  country,  I  adore  it ;  do  not  tempt  me,'  exclaims 
Balthazar.  *  I  will  give  you  your  revenge  after  dinner.'  '  Useless. 
Come,  Trinquette,  we  shall  enjoy  a  superb  moonlight.  But  what  is 
that  ?  As  I  live,  a  drop  of  water !'  *  It  is  going  to  rain,'  observes  the 
friend;  *  you  see  you  cannot  go  just  now.  Come  and  dine.'  *  On  con- 
dition that,  the  dessert  over,  you  let  us  take  the  train.'  *  1  promise  it.' 
The  dessert  is  not  concluded  till  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening.  '  It  is 
abominable !'  exclaims  Trinquette,  whose  equanimity  is  disturbed  by  an. 
indigestible  lobster  salad.  *  You  promised  to  take  nje  to  the  country- 
And  it  is  now  near  midnight.  It  was  worth  while  waking  me  at  dawn." 
^  My  sultana,  the  country  is  especially  beautiful  by  night.  I  owe  yow 
an  indemnification.  Let  us  take  a  carriage  and  have  a  drive  in  the 
"  Bois."     It  is  always  green  there.'     '  Let  us  go,  then.' 

"  But  as  they  enter  the  Champs  Elys^es  they  perceive  a  cafe  still  open- 

'*  *  Coachman,  stop  !'  shouts  Balthazar.  *  I  am  dying  with  thirst.  1. 
will  swallow  a  *'  bischoff"  in  five  seconds.' 

"  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gar9on  claims  the  intervention  c= 
certain  sergents  de  ville  to  get  rid  of  a  couple  of  obstinate  customers,    fl 
is  Balthazar,  who  is  concluding  his  trip  to  the  country  in  company  wit 
his  beloved  Trinquette." 
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This  work  contains  no  inconsiderable  stock  of  materials  for  thinking, 
and,  upon  that  account,  not  reckoning  its  connexion  with  natural  history, 
and  certain  ideas  which,  if  ingenious,  will  by  some  be  thought  too  con6- 
dently  assumed,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  curious  and 
right-minded  readers  who  have  a  true  sense  of  the  value  of  similar  pro- 
ductions, however  speculative  in  their  nature.  Of  such  there  is,  perhaps, 
but  a  limited  number  compared  to  that  of  readers  for  mere  amusement. 
A^ccordingly  we  find  work^  of  an  inferior  class  multiplied  without  end, 
though  guiltless  of  administering  wholesome  food  to  the  mind.  Destitute 
of  nature,  simplicity,  and  coherence,  and  often  with  an  utter  defiance  of 
consistency,  the  improbable  in  action  is  served  up,  and  sometimes  even 
the  impossible,  for  the  purpose  of  what  in  vulgar  phraseology  is  called 
'^  sensation,"  or  that  denance  of  fact,  and  violation  of  the  plainest  truth, 
^hich  startle  from  their  monstrosity  and  gratify  from  improbability. 
I^n  addition,  the  law  of  morality  is  often  set  at  nought  to  create  a  false 
pa^thos  for  vicious  character.  Even  pantaloon  and  ghost  are  blended  in 
the  same  character,  or  something  analogous  in  contradiction,  if  the  medley 
ca^Ti  be  worked  up  to  startle,  not  the  sense,  but  the  vulgar  passion  and 
iovr  taste  of  the  reader.  The  slang  of  wretches  of  the  vilest  class,  and  the 
nnost  vicious  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of  their  villanies,  are  now 
commanding  attractions  of  the  multitudinous  readers. 

It  is  therefore  without  reluctance  that  we  turn  from  works  little  com- 
plimentary to  the  advance  of  the  age  in  other  matters,  and  refer  to  a 
Volume  in  which  speculative  points  furnish  matter  of  lawful  expatiation 
for  those  "  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity."  There  may  be 
sotne  points  here  to  which  we  cannot  give  assent,  and  the  question  may 
sometimes  be  begged,  but  we  should  be  unjust  in  the  highest  degree  if 
^^e  did  not  admit  that  we  have  before  us  much  matter  for  serious  re- 
flection, considerable  information,  and  numerous  ideas,  which,  if  novel, 
will  the  better  exercise  the  faculties  in  the  examination.  Many  of  the 
innagiDative  hints  will  lead  the  mind  towards  a  scrutiny  of  topics,  which, 
iF  not  direct  subjects  of  discussion  nor  of  imperious  moment,  will  be  found 
agreeable  to  that  minority  which  is  accustomed  to  think. 

This  work  has  a  twofold  tendency  relative  to  vitality,  and  to  those 
emotional  and  intellectual  states  which  constitute  the  essence  of  our  ex- 
istence. Too  much  stress,  perhaps,  is  laid  upon  the  principle  advocated 
compared  to  the  evidence  afforded  in  its  support.  The  term  "  spiritual," 
^^ed  here  with  propriety,  must  not  be  confounded  with  reference  to  those 
efforts  which  are  sedulously  making,  we  regret  to  say,  to  degrade  even 
^he  deplorable  superstitions  of  our  forefathers  about  haunted  houses^ 
spectres,  lemures,  and  ghosts.  We  find  such  fancies  attempted  to  be  re- 
stored  in  the  teeth  of  the  enlightened  advance  of  the  human  mind.  Even 
r^^  poetry  of  such  fancies  in  former  days  is  discarded,  and  the  illusion 
*®  lowered  by  a  transference  to  tables  and  three-legged  stools,  now  on  a 
^dden  become  vocal  and  prophetical,  not  in  "  unknown  tongues,"  like 
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those  of  the  crazy  Scotchman,  Irving,  hut  in  plain  demon  English,  in 
rappings  and  cahalistical  gabhlings  about  the  present  or  future,  the 
oracular  in  substantialities,  preferring  mahogany  to  deal,  perhaps  for  im- 
proving the  euphony  of  the  monosyllabic  language,  in  which  the  messages 
from  the  unearthly  illuminati  are  conveyed  to  a  credulous  and  tremulous 
auditory  already  under  a  cold  shiver. 

We  admit  that  we  owe  innumerable  benefits  to  the  suggestions  of 
imagination  ;  those  ideas  of  things  to  be  realised,  which  are  the  Brst 
shadowy  outlines  in  the  soul  of  what  become  tangible  realities.  We  give 
too  little  credit  as  a  prompter  to  that  extraordinary  faculty,  solely  the 
property  of  the  mind,  the  originator  of  all  those  conveniences  which  are 
usefiil,  without  being  palpable  to  the  senses,  until  ripened  by  mechanical 
aid.  Hence  it  is  a  most  distinguished  mark  of  intellectual  existence  in 
its  higher  order.  It  no  doubt  conjured  up  the  seven  devils  that  Cardan 
saw  in  Greek  apparel,  and  the  demon  with  which  Tasso  used  to  converse 
undeK  his  mental  indisposition. 

Tiie  author  first  treats  of  the  general  idea  of  life,  its  vniversaUty  of 
presence  by  which  all  things  are  said  to  subsist,  then  of  its  source,  re- 
marking our  ignorance  in  that  regard.  He  notices  the  varieties  of  life  and 
the  faulty  definitions  of  it.  The  best  of  these,  namely,  ^*  the  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relatnons,  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory definition  indeed."  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  power  whidi, 
under  the  great  First  Cause,  maintains  that  continuous  adjustment  of  the 
relations  which  constitute  life  organic  and  inorganic,  the  latter  ceasing  its 
vitality  for  the  most  part  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  that  of  organic  life  in- 
creasing  after  it  is  fully  formed  for  a  term  more  or  less  considerable. 
Such  topics  necessarily  lead  to  things  analogous,  and  to  conjectures  drawn 
from  circumstances  more  or  less  weighty  in  connexion  with  them,  as,  for 
example,  those  contributing  to  organic  subsistence,  as  light,  food,  air, 
heat,  electricity,  and  the  Hke,  not  as  connected  with  animal  life  alone, 
but  as  well  with  vegetable  vitality.  Some  of  the  examples  in  proof  here 
are  exceedingly  curious,  and  interesting  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
study.  Life,  too,  is  considered  under  the  heads  of  vital  stimuli,  food,  and 
atmosphere.  This,  farther  on,  very  naturally  leads  to  the  ^  great  com- 
pensating law"  of  renewal,  after  noticing  the  causes  and  nature  of  death. 
Speaking  of  electricity,  the  author  observes,  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  life : 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  performs  a  part  fully  as  energetic  as 
either  heat  or  light,  and  this  whether  we  take  animals  or  plants.  As 
regards  the  former,  its  peculiar  relation  appears  to  lie  with  ^  nerve-ferce.' 
*  Nerve-force'  is  excitable  by  electricity."  We  presume  the  writer  means 
the  power  of  the  nerves ;  this  compound  word  is  too  Germanic  for  our 
taste.  "  Electricity  may  be  produced  by  the  exercise  of  *  nerve-force,'  as 
exemplified  in  those  remarkable  creatures,  the  Torpedo  and  Gymnotus." 
Thus,  after  alluding  to  the  genial  effect  of  the  electric  action  upon  the 
human  frame,  we  find  that  proofs  have  been  adduced  that  **  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  are  only  one,  variously  set  forth,  and  mutually  convertible. 
This  great  doctrine,  known  as  that  of  the  '  correlation  of  the  physical 
forces/  provides,*  in  the  estimation  of  some,  a  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  organic  life." 

How  this  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  w«  cannot  enter  upon  for  want  of 
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space.  The  present  volume  is^  very  closely  printed  in  above  four  hundred 
pages.  We  can  only  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  a  small  portion  of  its 
iateresting  contents,  embracing  as  it  does  such  a  mass  of  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  its  readers,  at  the  same  time  that  much  of  it  is  destitute 
of  proof,  although  ingenious  and  entertaining  to  readers  of  reflection,  and 
therefore  mdst  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  expatiate  on  imaginative 
suggestions. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  author  is  careful  to 
separate  the  natural  heat  and  vital  energy  from  any  connexion  with  the 
more  mysterious  sentient  principle  of  which  the  body  is  but  the  vehicle 
in  man,  and  the  cause  of  his  animal  '*  life*'  or  existence,  sustained  by  food. 
In  thiS)  he  makes  out  hunger  and  love  to  be  the  great  ministers  of  the 
world.  How  true,  under  one  of  these  heads,  is  his  observation  that  it  is 
difiBicuIt  for  "  a  famished  man  to  believe  that  there  is  a  father  in  heaven, 
till  he  feels  that  he  has  brothers  on  earth.  If  there  be  one  farce  more 
wretched  than  another,  it  is  the  building  a  *  ragged  church,'  and  holding 
^special  religious  services'  as  the  'first'  thing  indispensable  to  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor."  The  author  alludes  to  some  details  on  the 
subject,  generated  by  reference  to  a  work,  by  R.  B.  Howard,  M.D.,  pub- 
lished in  1839.  We  must  here  refer  to  the  author  for  the  proofs  of  his 
position  regarding  hunger  and  love,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  the 
fall  as  craving  as  he  makes  them  out,  and  therefore  as  imperious  in  those 
demands  for  satisfaction  as  the  experience  of  others  will  testify  to  those 
who  doubt. 

We  have,  next,  '^  the  atmosphere  in  relation  to  life,"  which  is  in  accord 
with  Franklin's  doctrine  of  air-bathing.  Our  author  deems  air  "  the 
great  '  physician'  of  the  world,"  but  does  not  explain  directly  whether  he 
iQeans  the  "  cure-or-kill"  effect  of  the  practician,  the  relief  by  restoration 
or  death,  which  belong  to  the  practice  of  the  "conjectural  art."  We 
iniagine,  from  our  atmospherical  experience,  that  the  author  inclines  to 
the  vulgar  meaning— that  sanitary  effect,  such  as,  in  the  freshness  of 
youth  long  past,  we  felt  on  a  mountain  height,  when  we  thought  our- 
selves relieved  of  full  half  our  weight  of  fleshly  integument,  and  that  we 
could,  by  getting  rid  of  a  few  ounces  more,  soar  to  the  empyrean.  To  be 
ati  **  animal"  sigp[iifies  a  "  breather,"  it  seems  ;  and  this  cannot  be  denied. 
*^upiter  stands  for  Z€vs,  a  personification  of  air ;  ^ao),  to  live,  which  came 
^om  a€»j  to  breathe,  and  the  prefix  (a.  However,  we  do  not  put  much 
stress  upon  these  derivations,  but  cordially  assent  to  our  author's  re- 
^Sii^s  on  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  animal  life,  as  well  as  to 
Motion.  Most  truly  also  do  we  assent  to  his  remarks  upon  death,  as  con- 
P^cted  with  Adam,  at  least  so  far  as  that  it  contradicts,  while  it  accounts 
^  a  certain  way  for  the  vulgar  idea  regarding  it.  A  thing  often  requires 
^  ooiracle  upon  a  miracle  to  sustain  it,  for  the  vulgar  have  no  notion  of  a 
c**««d  without  miracles — the  more  extraordinary  the  more  welcome,  if  the 
Hindoo  faith  go  for  anything.  For  this  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
1^3^  we  do  it  an  injustice,  because  we  have  not  space  to  quote  to  the  extent 
^^  could  desire,  either  pro  or  con.,  as  regards  our  idea  of  certain  portions 
^^  it.  Our  author's  next  chapter  touches  on  the  various  ^diseases  that 
sHorten  inoiganised  vitality,  such  as  relate  to  trees  and  plants.  Yews,  it 
seems,  will  live  3000  years;  cedars,  2000;  and  oaks,  1500.  Among 
^^S^nised  beings,  the  elephant  appears  to  live  longest,  or  about  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  years.  Birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  follow ;  and  lastly  man,  who 
lease  is  fixed  at  a  century,  though  Haller  collected  a  thousand  instanc« 
of  individuals  aged  from  100  to  110;  sixty,  from  110  to  120;  twenty 
nine,  from  120  to  130;  fifteen,  from  130  to  140;  six,  from  140  to  loC 
and  one,  to  169. 

The  author  now  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  tl 
various  ^^  leases  of  life,"  and  upon  what  he  calls  the  spiritual  basis  < 
nature. 

This  chapter  treats  upon  subjects  much  more  conjectural  than  wei 
before  handled.  The  title  runs,  "  Grounds  upon  the  various  lease  of  lif 
and  the  spiritual  basis  of  nature."  If  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  woi 
he  deals  principally  with  realities,  the  author  now  falls  into  the  expressio 
of  much  which  is  conjectural,  and  here  and  there  fanciful ;  but  every  whei 
worthy  of  the  reader's  fair  consideration,  however  his  conclusions  ma 
differ  from  those  of  the  author.  We  cannot  always  deal  with  fact.  W 
must  permit  imagination  to  have  its  turn  of  play,  so  that  as  with  wast 
thrown  up  out  of  a  precious  mine,  we  find  here  and  there  overlooke 
among  it  lumps  of  rich  ore,  so  in  the  erratic  and  vast  region  of  imagina 
tion  we  come  upon  scattered  truths,  which  collected  together  compose 
mental  wealth,  by  which  society  is  enriched.  We  are  thus  enabled  t 
extend  our  previous  acquirements  in  that  knowledge  which  refining  ma 
farther  advances  him  more  towards  that  unknown  consummation,  befoi 
which  dwells  a  haze  impenetrable  to  mortal  vision.  It  Is  in  the  effort  t 
penetrate  this  obscurity,  and  disclose  what  is  concealed  behind  it,  that  th 
author  abandons  reality  for  conjecture,  giving  the  latter  that  kind  of  con 
firmation  which  has  no  proof  of  its  validity  but  the  credit  given  to  it  b 
its  expounder. 

The  author  informs  us  that  the  reason  of  the  diversity  in  the  duratio 
of  life,  considered  apart  from  those  grounds  which  are  physiologica 
are  comprised  under  the  laws  of  "  Con*espondence"  and  "  Use."  Suci 
is  his  system  of  belief.  The  first  unfolds  the  relation  of  the  material  t 
the  spiritual  world,  showing  the  primary  causes  of  visible  nature  ;  am 
the  second,  or  Use,  the  particular  ends  for  which  the  various  objects  o 
creation  have  been  designed,  and  the  necessity  of  them.  Then  comes  th 
condition  of  "  Form,"  emanating  from  one  of  these  laws,  under  which  heat 
are  ranked,  not  only  the  configuration  of  things,  but  all  which  establishe 
identity,  as  size,  organisation,  and  vital  economy ;  on  which  last  uiti 
mately  depends  the  duration  of  life.  Things  must  be  traced  to  their  be 
ginnings.  Every  cause  must  have  its  chain  of  effects.  All  this,  it  mus 
be  observed,  is  pure  conjecture  in  connexion  with  nou-existent  intangibh 
things,  in  regard  to  which,  without  demonstration,  a  negative,  it  may  bi 
pleaded,  is  a  sufficient  replication  from  those  who  do  not  think.  Having 
the  heads  of  "  Correspondence,'*  "  Use,"  and  "  Form,"  the  author  pro 
ceeds  to  explain  his  meaning  in  the  adoption  of  those  terms ;  and  hen 
the  more  speculative  part  of  his  work  may  be  said  to  begin.  That,  ii 
fact,  which  requires  something  more  than  the  word  credoy  to  sustain  hi 
theory.  Many  who  reflect  will  demand  proof,  and  the  want  of  it  destroy 
the  most  pretehtious  advances,  seeing  what  is  advanced,  if  correct,  is  i 
the  teeth  of  universal  experience,  and  being  based  upon  imagination,  wL 
not  have  that  fair  scrutiny  to  which  it  is  entitled.  ^*  Correspondence"  i 
in  the  author's  opinion,  the  science  of  the  relation  of  the  two  worlds ;  5 
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other  words,  the  guide  to  the  ohjects  and  phenomena  of  the  "  material," 
snd  to  the  typical  forms  of  the  "  spiritual ;"  in  fact,  the  key  to  all  human 
knowledge.  The  adoption  of  a  theory,  put  forth  under  the  present  form, 
is  not  likely  to  he  received,  because  so  much  which  it  involves  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  or  not  taken  at  all.  The  world  wants  proofs,  in  order 
to  give  assent  to  similar  doctrines.  It  is  true  we  cannot  take  for  proved 
those  imaginative  creations  which  the  more  vivid  fancies  of  the  age  may 
put  forth  as  realities,  and  here  it  is  that  we  must  pause  in  yielding  our 
assent  to  many  things  which  can  be  at  best  only  conjecture,  however 
ingeniously  wrought  out  and  however  agreeable  in  theory.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  do  that  justice  to  the  author '%  system  which  it  merits,  for 
it  would  require  much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  what  rests  so  much 
upon  the  ideal  in  almost  all  its  relations.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  author 
is  one  of  those  who,  we  presume,  must  credit  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg,  with  his  two  worlds,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  on  which, 
or  something  similar,  some  might  think  the  basis  of  the  present  work  is 
placed.  Swedenborg  was  a  very  ingenious  and  clever  mechanic  and 
mineralogist,  a  good  man,  naturally  of  a  vivacious  temperament,  until  in 
his  advancing  age  he  became  possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  had  been 
called  by  the  Lord,  under  a  personal  appearance,  imparting  to  him  a 
sight  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  enabling  him  to  converse  with  super- 
natural beings  and  angels,  a  privilege  continued  to  himself.  This  was 
evidently  monomania. 

From  that  time  to  his  death  he  forsook  his  scientific  studies,  and  pub- 
lished works  partaking  in  general  of  the  predominant  idea.     His  fol- 
lowers, called  "  New  Jerusalemists,"  have  since  constituted  a  small  sect, 
hy  no  means  deficient  in  zeal  in  support  of  his  ideas,  and  what  he  called 
"the  new  and  perpetual  church,"  of  which  he  was  the  founder.    He  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  example  of  the  fact  that,  to  quote  a  distinguished 
author,  "  when  the  imagination  once  gets  astride  of  the  senses,  there  is 
Clothing  which  a  man  may  not  bring  himself  to  persuade  other  people  to 
helieve."     This  we  state  par  parenthesis  only,  because  Mr.  Grindon  has 
S]uoted  from  Swedenborg,  and  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  some  of  his 
'*^ews  to  those  of  the  distinguished  Swede ;  not  that  this  circumstance 
^J*eates  any  prejudice  in  our  remarks  upon  his  pages,  but  because  the 
^'milarity  is  a  fact,  and  there  is  evidence  beyond  his  own  quotation  that 
**€  exhibits  in  his  scheme  that  he  has  considered  the  labours  of  that  erratic 
^^tellect. 

Under  the  liead  of  "  Correspondence,"  the  author  classes  that  sympathy 
^hich  the  soul  holds  with  natural  objects,  and  which  every  thinking  man 
^^st  perceive.  These  being  felt  are  really  within  man,  for  all  natural 
^'^jects  exist  **  because*'  of  man.     The  author  truly  says : 

**  When  we  admire  nature,  when  we  love  it,  it  is  virtually  admiration 
^^  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and  this  is  why  the  love  of  nature  is  so 
Powerful  a  help  towards  loving  God.  Hence,  also,  the  concurrence  of 
^^ence  and  metaphysics,  which  are  concerned  with  things  essentially  the 
?**^e,  only  presented  under  different  aspects  and  conditions.  So  intimate 
^  the  correspondence  between  the  body  of  man  and  the  faculties  of  the 
J^'il,  that  Klencke  has  built  upon  it  an  entire  system  of  organic  psycho- 
^^5y>  incited  perhaps  by  the  hint  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  says  that  *  with 
^  this  knowledge  of  the  concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body. 
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that  part  of  the  inquiry  is  most  necessary  which  considereth  of  the  seats 
and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  do  take  and  oocupy.' "  The 
concord,  or  correspondence  hetween  nature  and  the  human  soul  is  no  new 
discovery,  says  the  present  author.  The  mind  is  in  unity  with  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  world.  How  the  author  works  out  his  "  Corre- 
spondence" must  he  seen  in  his  own  pages,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  if  only,  as  hefore  observed,  for  supplying  materials  for  speculative 
thoughts,  besides  which,  in  the  course  of  the  advocacy  of  his  principles, 
he  details  many  facts  in  natural  history  which,  though  cited  to  strengthen 
his  own  views,  are,  as  articles  of  pleasing  information,  even  under  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  put  or  applied,  most  worthy  of  attention. 

Regarding  the  author's  law  of  **  Use,"  which  he  styles  the  second  gprand 
cause  of  the  diversity  in  the  lease  of  life,  so  vast  in  itself,  no  definition  of 
it  will  answer  that  can  come  into  a  reasonable  compass.  It  suffices  that 
all  uses  are  said  to  be  answerable  to  the  welfare  of  the  existing  organisms^ 
to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  man,  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  £ach. 
of  these  three  heads  is  then  worked  out  or  explained.  The  discoveries^ 
of  geology  are  touched  upon,  and  all  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
au^or's  theories. 

The  spiritual  expression  of  life,  nature,  and  the  seat  of  the  soul,  fornck. 
the  head  of  the  next  cha[)ter.    In  that  which  follows  we  find  *'  soul,  spirit  9 
ghost,"  disserted  upon,  the  body  being  their  appendage.    We  have  neveir^ 
observed  the  author's  distinction  between  (cari  and  (^vx4  ^  ^^^  recipients*^ 
As  to  the  difference  between  "ghost"  and  "spirit,"  in  Engibh,  the  wordL^s^ 
ar«  identical  in  meaning,  though  the  former  is  often  ludicrously  applieid  ^ 
and  not  understood.  Holy  Spirit  should  always  be  substituted  when  us^<3L 
in  a  religious  sense.    We  have  a  chapter  on  the  "  True  idea  of  youth  aii^<l 
age^"  well  worthy  of  perusal.     The  sixteenth  chapter  treats  of  the  i^arm.^ 
tellectual  faculties  in  relation  to  life.  It  concludes  with  the.  remark,  "  y\^  ^ 
often  hear  oijftne  boys^     The  finest  of  all  boys  is  the  fine  old  boy,  Irxe 
who  has  obeyed  the  poet's  great  command,  *  keep  true  to  the  dream     of 
your  youth.' "     The  religious  element  of  life  is  next  considered,  in  wh&.^C5li 
the  author  truly  remarks  that  "  religion  is  to   *  live'  a  doctrine,  kb  ot 
simply  to  *  believe'   in  one."     The   author  sometimes  names  ohscvjix-e 
writers  both  of  the  past  and  present ;  where  the  quotation  is  given  all   is 
well,  but  it  is  not  so  with  readers  who  must  plead  the  misfortune  of  tk^eir 
ignorance  in  such  readings.     By-the-by,  why  does  he  not  print  Goeblx^) 
or  Gothe,  not  Goethe,  as  he  quotes  German?  not  that  it  is  of  mtaoli 
moment.     Regarding  religion,  he  truly  observes,   "Religion  does   not 
consist  in  for  ever  busying  oneself  with  religious  ideas,  in  season  and  o*xt 
of  season ;  but  in  letting  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right,   colour  axxc 
'  ensoul'  whatever  we  do.     Unhappily,  in  many  minds,  religion  has  be^» 
made  to  consist  too  much  in  the  performance  of  certain  ceremoni^^> 
acknowledging  Clod  at  stated  hours,  speaking  on  given  subjects  itt     ^ 
certain  way;  to  be,  in  a  word,  not  what  in  its  purity  it  really  is— ^-J^ 
temper,  but  a  pursuij^     The  consequence  is,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  i^  '^f 
shut  up  in  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  left  there  u»*^* 
the  Sunday  comes  ix>und  again." 

The  eighteenth  chapter  considers  that  Life  is  realised  by  activity,  acti^^"^ 
being  the  law  of  happiness.  Here  we  have  remarks  on  the  ministrati^^^ 
pf  angels.  In  another  chapter  Death  is  treated  in  relation  to  the  spiritc»«l 
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fife.  Some  of  the  author's  ideas  are  paradoxicaL  The  twentieth  chapter 
is  entitled  "  Rejureniscence."  Nature  is  Life,  subject  to  particular  pre- 
aentations.  Death  is  but  the  development  of  a  new  life,  often  the  ad- 
Tancemeot  of  the  old.  Thus,  the  changes  the  earth  has  undergone,  laid 
open  by  geology,  and  which  may  again  occur,  are  but  successive  suites 
of  animals  and  plants,  enduring  for  ages,  to  be  superseded  by  others, 
perhaps  for  a  long  succession  of  time.  Tims  the  world  may  be  conffldered, 
as  £bx  as  certain  of  its  forms  go,  to  be  in  a  continued  state  of  progres- 
sion. Perhaps  this  sentiment  is  carried  a  little  too  far  in  some  d^  its 
applications*  Health  and  Disease,  Miracles,  the  Resurrection,  Mortality 
and  Immortality,  Dreams,  Analogies  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Prefiguration, 
&C.9  Instinct  and  Reason,  Summary,  Inspiration,  and  Life  Epitomised  in 
Genius,  are  some  of  the  heads  treated  upon. 

We  have  not  space  to  comment  on  these,  still  less  to  mark  out  those 
points  to  the  reader  which  appear  to  us  not  sustainable,  as  well  as  to 
ahow  those  which  we  deem  to  be  sound.  We  are  the  less  concerned  on 
this  head,  because  it  must  be  clear  both  to  the  author  and  his  readers  that 
it  would  be  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  examine  and  detail  all  those 
potnta  in  which  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  author,  who  is  evidently 
one  that  has  thought  very  deeply  in  building  up  his  system — ^if  that  term 
-may  be  used  in  relation  to  his  labours.  .  It  suffices  that  he  has,  in  ex- 
pressing his  views,  brought  out  collateral  lights,  in  many  instances,  upon 
those  points  in  which  there  can  be  little  difference  between  thinking  men. 
lie  has  diown  the  connexion  of  natural  history  with  his  subject,  and 
made  use  of  its  phenomena  for  illustration.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
not  done  justice,  but  the  nature  of  our  notice  of  the  work  must  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  mere  '^  notice*'  than  a  judgment  in  relation  to  it.  The 
work  has  been  much  read,  for  the  present  is  the  third  edition.  We  rejoice 
that  such  is  the  fact,  because  it  shows — the  merit  or  the  reverse  of  the 
author's  ideas  out  of  the  question — that  there  are  readers  enough  left, 
who,  turning  their  vision  aside  from  the  huge  mass  of  trivial  matter  that 
at  present  clogs  the  press,  can  enter  with  zest  into  the  consideradon  of 
those  themes  which  the  boundless  field  of  speculative  thought  presents  to 
well-regulated  minds,  whether  such  thoughts  partake  most  of  the  vapoury 
images  that  ''come  like  ^dows"  and  *'so  depart,"  or  gradually  as- 
suming a  substantial  shape,  are  in  the  end  received  as  new  and  worthy 
truths. 

To  say  that  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  pure  imagi- 
nation, and  airy  theories  which  may  result  from  their  admission  by  a 
portion  of  the  community,  is  an  evil  because  it  may  be  adverse  to  current 
notions  or  established  feelings  and  habits,  is  to  bar  all  mental  advance. 
The  world  moves,  and  tilings  in  it  must  move  in  accordance.  The  con- 
sideration of  novelties  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  if  they  are 
proved  valid  and  equal  in  that  respect  to  those  which  are  generally  re- 
ceived, have  a  right  to  occupy  a  similar  position,  and  must  rank  accord- 
ingly. Their  validity  is  the  main  point  to  be  considered  by  readers. 
Even  under  the  head  of  amusement,  the  examination  of  a  work,  novel  in 
theory  and  the  employment  of  the  mind  in  such  a  pursuit,  is  a  far  more 
worthy  thing  than  the  perusal  of  those  works  which,  without  truth,  sim- 
plicity, or  erudition,  and  those  of  France  more  particularly,  without 
morality,  occupy  precious  time  as  if  they  were  valuable  treasures  to  our 
fleeting  humanity. 
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We  confess  that  there  is  something  pleasing,  could  they  but  be  proved 
true,  in  several  of  the  ideas  detailed  in  this  work.  That  death  should  be 
but  a  rejuveniscence  is  a  pleasing  notion,  flattering  human  vanity,  but 
with  a  rejuveniscence,  without  a  consciousness  of  the  past  as  a  g^ide  to 
improvement,  it  would  be  of  no  moment  to  us.  That  geological  succes- 
sions are  similar  as  regards  the  past,  and  simple  advances  towards  the  state 
in  which  the  earth  became  adapted  for  the  reception  of  man,  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  that  the  renewals  of  all  things  will  continue  for  an  unknown 
period  of  time,  the  death  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances  or  matters 
at  one  time  being  no  more  than  a  herald  to  a  further  advance  at  hand, 
these  are  agreeable  speculations  as  afiPects  matter.  Their  due  considera- 
tion is  a  task  to  which  the  author's  ingenuity  and  labour,  his  zeal  in  the 
promulgation  of  his  sentiments,  and  freedom  from  all  gloom  of  his  views 
in  respect  to  the  future,  eminently  entitle  him.  Every  writer  has  a  just 
<;laim  to  the  public  attention,  more  especially  when  the  nature  of  his 
subject  is  deeply  interesting.  There  has  been  no  stint  of  thought  in  Mr. 
Grindon's  work.  Its  interest  is  great.  As  he  grounds  most  of  his  opinions 
upon  what  is  consonant  with  Holy  Writ,  he  may  be  read  and  studied  by 
«very  denomination  of  Christians,  except  those  who  believe  their  own  creed 
infallible,  and  that  any  change  in  views,  religious  or  political,  that  has 
been  once  settled  by  habit  is  a  sort  of  bold  treason.  The  present  work 
has  been,  and  will  be,  read  extensively.  We  have  said  we  do  not  agree 
with  some  things  it  puts  forth,  but  it  merits  that  consideration  which  to 
all  such  works  is  a  duty,  or  more,  at  least,  than  a  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity.  It  is  a  source  of  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent,  even  where 
there  is  a  dissent  from  principles,  most  of  which  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
are  not  presented  here  ex  cathedra^  but  are  fairly  left  to  the  reader's  own 
consideration,  after  being  put  in  a  mode  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
writer's  earnestness.  The  misfortune  is  that  too  little  is  proved;  but  such 
is  the  case  with  all  that  is  speculative  and  pleasant,  calculated  to  cheer 
that  view  of  human  nature  which  we  are  apt  to  regard,  perhaps,  as  too 
sombre,  with  the  best  colouring  we  can  put  upon  it.  If  the  work  made 
clear  the  hopes  it  does  but  excite,  it  would  be,  indeed,  a  treasure  in  the 
way  of  discovering  a  medicine  for  the  unequivocal  suffering  of  our  common 
nature,  and  that  of  far  more  efficacy  than  those  hopes  which  some  are  apt 
to  cherish  on  their  own  vagueness.  Demonstrative  deficiency  is,  we  still 
fear,  not  to  be  removed  by  the  illusions  of  the  imagination  alone,  how- 
ever brilliant  and  cheering  their  aspect ;  yet  we  must  not  abandon  the 
poetry  of  our  existence  to  substitute  cold  reality  without  the  latter  be  of 
weighty  concernment,  and  no  less  clear  than  imperious  as  regards  our  more 
important  interests.  All  that  is  not  plain  to  the  organs  of  sense  must  be 
planted  and  nurtured  in  the  imagination  before  it  is  received  as  an  esta- 
blished truth. 

Cyrus  Redding. 
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STRATHMORE ; 

OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LTPE  KOMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  de  Vig^e,"  &c. 

Part  the  Seventh. 
I. 

THB    ASHES    IN    THE    LAMP. 

INHERE  was  no  moment  when  Lady  Vavasour  was  so  resistless  as  en 
^^gr^^g^e  in  her  own  dressing-room.  With  half  the  pearls  and  diamonds 
of  her  regalia  glittering  on  her  in  the  presence-chamber  of  St.  James's 
or  tHe  Tuileries,  though  perhaps  more  dazzling,  she  was  less  dangerous 
than  reclining  among  her  cushions  like  the  odalisque  of  a  harem,  with 
the  light  softly  shaded  and  the  air  scented  with  attaf  of  roses,  with 
her  shower  of  hair  unloosed,  and  the  folds  of  some  texture,  white  as  snow, 
or  delicate  in  colouring  as  the  blush  on  the  opal,  half  enshrouding,  half 
unveiling  her,  as  the  sea-foam  the  goddess.  She  was  so  lovely,  then,  at 
raidnight  or  morning  I  and  it  was  a  privacy  wherein  so  few  saw  her,  while 
of  even  those  few,  each  believed  himself  the  only  one! 

Strathmore  looked  at  her  where  she  lay,  with  her  feet  softly  sheathed 

m   pearl- broidered  slippers,  and  a  slight  smile  of  amused  reverie  just 

parting  her  lips.     He  adored  her  beauty  now  as  madly  as  at  6rst,  and 

'^•s   eyes  dwell  on  it  unsated  ;  indeed,  with  a  fiercer  and  fonder  delight, 

»*^au8e  it  had  been  long  his  own.     It  was  the  morning  after  Hemani^ 

*^d  he  thought  of  the  hint  that  had  been  thrown  out  to  him  the  night 

before,  with  disdainful  ridicule,  and  bitter  scorn  of  the  man  who  had 

®^ployed  such  methods  to  implant  the  lie  he  had  not  even  dared  repeat. 

T^^E  *g^  ^^  White  Ladies  he  had  suspected  where  the  root  of  Erroll's 

^^tterness  upon  her  lay ;  in  the  last  few  weeks  at  Auteuil  his  suspicion  had 

strengthened  into  certainty,  and  this  morning,  as  he  felt  her  hand  wander 

^er  his  brow  where  he  lay  at  her  feet,  he  repented  that  he  had  allowed 

^^®    memory  of  any  friendship  to  stay  him,  and  that  he  had  not  washed 

put  'with  fitter  punishment  the  coward  envy  that  had  sought  to  revenge 

jf^lf  on  him  by  the  suggestion  of  a  hideous  suspicion.     Truly  all  better 

*Aingg  are  swept  away  betwixt  men,  when  once  the  face  of  a  woman 

^®  come  between  them  ! 
»      **  What  are  you  thinking  of,  caro?"  she  asked  him,  softly  touching  his 

.  ^  In  her  husband's  house  they  were  as  secure  from  intrusion  as  though 
^^3^  had  been  alone  in  Naxos  or  Cyprus.     Celeste  was  always  without 
^*  'SentineUe  on  such  occasions,  and  even  that  precaution  was  needless. 
**  I  was  thinking — how  many  would  make  you  faithless  to  me  if  they 

.-  **  What  a  wide  field  for  speculation — there  are  hundreds !     Well,  if 
Xliey  succeeded,  I  should  not  expect  you  to  complain." 

•'  Hush !     Do  not  jest  about  that." 

**  Why  not?*'  she  laughed.     "Love  wisely  taken  is  a  jest,  you  know. 
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You  would  have  no  right  to  complain,  Cecil.  One  may  he  queen  of  all 
the  world,  but  not  sovereign  of  Oneself;  and  our  hearts  are  like  Ben 
Jonson's  '  blow-balls,'  now  here,  now  there,  wherever  the  winds  of  chance 
and  caprice  like  to  float  them.  Indeed,  I  should  expect  you  to  take  your 
cong^  with  the  most  tranquil  grace.  Come !  what  would  you  do  if  I 
said  I  loved  you  no  longer  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  that  mocking  malice  which  was  part  and 
parcel  of  her  nature ;  this  delicate,  y(Wthful  creature  loved  to  torture ! 
His  passionate  eyes  looked  up  into  hers  with  the  jealous  love  of  Othello. 
"  Do  !  God  knows  !  Take  your  life  or  my  own — or  both  !" 
The  answer  was  not  wholly  a  jest,  too  deep  a  meaning  lay  in  the  look 
he  fastened  on  her  and  the  unconscious  vibration  of  his  voice  ;  and,  for 
once,  she  felt  a  vague  terror  at  the  force  of  the  love  she  had  delighted  to 
excite  and  feed,  till  it  lost  all  reason  in  its  madness ;  for  once  she  felt  that 
she  had  roused  what  she  could  not  so  easily  allay,  and  that  the  weakness 
she  triumphed  and  tyrannised  over,  was  a  strength  which  might  one  day 
menace  her,  when  no  words  of  hers  would  be  able  to  soothe  it  away.  For 
the  moment  she  feared  the  work  of  her  own  will,  the  next  she  gloried  in 
her  power,  and  laughed,  her  white  fingers  caressingly  wandering  among 
the  dark  chesnut  waves  of  his  hair. 

"  What  a  horrible  answer,  Cecil !  One  would  think  we  were  in  the 
Cinque  Cento  I  You  swift,  silent  Strathraores  have  much  more  of  the 
Italian  in  you  than  of  the  English  nature.  You  ought  to  be  a  Colonna 
or  a  Malatesta,  with  the  steel  in  your  sleeve,  and  the  poison  in  your  ring. 
What!  has  one  love  become  so  necessary  to  you,  that  life  would  be 
unbearable  without  it?  Oh,  Lucifer,  Son  of  Morning,  how  art  thou 
fallen!*' 

**  But  my  fall  has  opened  heaven  to  me,  not  exiled  me  from  it,"  smiled 
Strathmore,  as  he  lay  at  her  feet.  "  Why  do  you  wonder  at  my  answer? 
Love  has  turned  to  crime  in  its  agony  more  than  once  since  the  world 
began." 

"  Perhaps — but  not  in  our  world         " 

*'  Where  passion  enters  all  worlds  have  the  same  law  !  You  have  made 
me  learn  the  same  madness  as  an  Israelite  learnt  from  Mariamne  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  as  twice  a  thousand  a  Spartan  learnt  from  Cleonice." 

*'  Who  both  taught  it  to  be  slain  by  it !     What  an  ominous  souvenir 
You  would  not  slay  me,  Cecil  ?"    And  the  loosened  tresses  swept  agains* 
his  brow,  and  her  eyes  looked  laughingly  yet  lovingly  into  his. 

"  Almost  I  could,  rather  than  other  eyes  should  feast  on  you.  Ab 
Marion !  when  men  love  as  I  love,  they  loathe  the  very  daylight  to  loof 
on  what  they  idolise." 

"  Tu  es  fou^^  she  interrupted  him,  but  the  words  were  spoken  ss 
softly  that  they  were  themselves  a  caress.  "  It  is  a  madness,  CeciL 
But  why,  I  wonder,  are  men  who  love  us  as  you  do,  imperiously,  avar- 
ciously,  jealously,  and  would  hate  us  as  pitilessly,  always  most  dear  Ifl 
women  ?     Why  ?     It  is  very  ^e/e." 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  know  no  love,  worth  the  name,  ever  yet  boM 
the  shadow  of  a  share  in  what  it  loved ;  because  you  delight  to  feel  you^ 
selves  the  mistresses  of  a  man's  life,  and  taste  your  power  to  give  hi_ 
misery  or  rapture,  to  yield  him  a  god's  delight,  or  cast  him  out  to  wor^ 
torture  than  the  cursed!  To  learn  how  men  can  love,  women  must 
lored  as  I  love  yoti." 
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"  Ah,  my  cold,  proud  Strathmore,  what  lava  flames  lay  beneath  the 
ice !"  she  murmured,  while  the  smile  still  hovered  on  her  lips.  "  You 
did  not  know  your  own  nature  till  I  loved  you  !*' 

As  she  stooped  towards  him,  her  caress  lingering  on  his  brow,  the 
forward  movement  dislodged  a  note  which  lay  among  the  laces,  silks,  and 
Eastern  stuffs  piled  on  her  luxurious  couch,  so  that  it  fell,  with  its  super- 
scription upward,  upon  Strathmore's  arm.  He  took  it  up  to  throw  it 
towards  a  table  which  stood  near,  attaching  no  import  to  it,  but  Lady 
Vavasour  with  a  quick  movement  interposed  her  hand,  and  as  he  gave  it 
to  her  he  caught  sight  of  the  handwriting.  Coupled  with  the  memories 
of  the  night  that  was  just  passed,  it  struck  on  Strathmore  with  a  keener 
suspicion. 

"  You  correspond  with  Enroll  ?"  he  said,  quickly,  keeping  the  note  in 
his  hand. 

<*  I  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  he  answers  me,"  she  said,  carelessly, 
mth  a  little  half-suppressed  yawn  ;  "  and  I  do  it  pretty  often,  since  he  is 
80  adored  a  friend  of  yours." 
"  Is  this  a  dinner  acceptation  T* 

*'  No,  a  refusal.  I  fancy  Milly  Mostyn  said  something  about  his  going 
back  to  England." 

She  had  moved  her  hand  again  as  if  to  receive  the  note,  but  had 
checked  herself,  and  lay  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arm,  with  negligent 
grace,  and  her  lashes  drooping  languidly.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily 
indifferent  than  her  manner,  but  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  her,  a  faint  colour 
deepened  the  sea-shell  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and  Strathmore  noted  it 
^ith  the  swift  Moor-like  jealousy  that  always  runs  in  leash  with  such  a 
love  as  his.  On  his  impulse  he  would  have  wrenched  the  envelope  open ; 
honour  and  courtesy  compelled  him  to  restrain  himself,  but  he  did  not 
give  up  the  note. 

**  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  this  ?    I  have  my  reasons,"  he  asked 
her.     He  believed  she  might  resent,  but  could  not  refuse  him. 
"  No !" 

The  single  prohibition  was  uttered  with  disdainful  nonchalance  and 
liaughty  sovereignty  ;  the  superb  and  graceful  indignation  of  a  proud 
'Ionian  subjected  to  a  doubt  that  is  insult. 

"  No  f  Why  not  ?  You  claim  your  right  to  my  confidence,  I  claim 
Hfiy  title  to  yours." 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  arm  from  her  cushions,  with  questioning 
'bonder  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  scorn  upon  her  lips — she,  Marion 
A^avasour,  to  be  arraigned  in  judgment  by  a  lover  who  was  as  wax  in  her 
bands,  and  whom  she  could  have  bent  to  any  sin,  or  any  folly,  at  her 
'Vrord  !      She  to  be  doubted,  questioned,  opposed! 

"  Confidence  !"  she  re-echoed,  with  a  scornful  curl  on  her  lovely  lips, 
Hud  an  angry  light  in  her  eyes,  very  new  to  them,  for  Marion  Vavasour 
'^as  by  nature  of  a  sunny,  insouciant  temper,  rarely  troubled  by  irritation 
or  bitterness.  "  What  confidence  can  be  needed  in  such  a  trifle  ?  You 
liave  lost  your  senses,  Cecil,  I  think.  Certainly,  since  you  presume  to 
disbelieve  my  word,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  insult  me  by  verifying  it." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  have  lost  my  senses  but  you  your  memory,  Marion," 
Said  Strathmore,  the  black  jealousy  in  him  leaping  into  sudden  life. 
*  *  Discourteous  or  not,  I  must  doubt  either  your  word  or  your  recoUec- 
liion.     This  is  a  strangely  lengthy  *  dinner  re&sal/  " 
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The  letter,  which  had  half  fallen  from  its  envelope,  was  of  four  pages, 
closely  covered  with  many  lines.  For  an  instant  her  colour  deepened  and 
then  died  out,  leaving  her  cheek  pale,  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his,  and  her 
fluent  tongue  was  silent.  Strathmore  rose  to  his  feet,  grasping  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  a  hideous  suspicion  coiling  round  him,  and  the  jealous 
love  in  him  working  up  in  silence. 

"  Since  you  must  be  in  eiTor  as  regards  its  meaning.  Lady  Vavasour, 
do  you  now  permit  me  to  read  this  mere  *  dinner  refusal  ?'  " 

"  No  r 

And  as  the  single  word  was  launched  from  her  lips  in  haughty  denial, 
with  the  swift  movement  peculiar  to  her  she  raised  herself  from  her  pile 
of  cushions,  caught  the  note  in  her  hand,  twisting  it  by  a  rapid  action 
from  his  hold,  and  held  it  to  a  spirit-lamp,  that  was  burning  liquid  per- 
fume on  the  table,  which  stood,  with  her  coffee,  at  her  elbow.  The  flame 
caught,  it  flared  alight,  and  shrivelling  in  a  second,  the  note  fell,  a  harm- 
less heap  of  light  grey  ashes,  into  the  jasper  saucer  of  the  lamp,  its 
words  destroyed,  its  secret  safe.  Then  she  laughed  softly  and  amusedly 
at  her  own  success — her  mood  changing  like  a  child's. 

"Amigo  mio,"  she  said,  gaily,  **  never  oppose  a  woman — she  will 
always  outwit  you!  While  you  liave  but  one  mode  of  Menace,  we  have 
a  thousand  resources  of  Finesse !" 

Lady  Vavasour  was  laughing,  tranquil,  at  her  ease  again,  now  that  the 
note  was  floating  among  the  liquid  perfume  in  ashes  which  could  tell  no 
tales.  Done  in  one  moment,  ere  he  could  arrest  her  hand  or  avert  the 
flame,  the  action  literally  for  that  moment  confounded  Strathmore,  and 
struck  him  dumb ;  the  next,  the  abhorred  suspicion  seemed  written  in 
letters  of  flame  before  his  eyes.  His  love,  though  an  utter  slavery  in  its 
bondage,  was  imperious  in  its  dark  and  bitter  jealousy  ;  the  blood  rushed 
over  his  forehead,  and  his  teeth  clenched  hard,  as  he  saw  the  ashes  fall 
into  the  essence,  and  heard  her  low,  soft  laugh  of  triumph. 

"  That  letter  holds  a  secret  so  dear  that  you  destroy  it !  So  be  it, 
then!     I  will  wrench  it  out  of  the  man  who  shares  it!" 

He  moved  to  leave  her  presence,  but,  before  he  could  escape  her,  she 
raised  herself  from  her  couch,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — the  hand 
that  could  hold  him  closely  as  a  chain  of  iron  : 

*' Cecil,  you  must  be  mad!     Wait  and  listen  to  me.*' 

Every  word  of  her  voice  he  was  used  to  obey  as  though  he  had  no  law  ^ 
save  her  will ;  but  the  very  weakness  of  the  love  she  had  triumphed  over,  .^ 
made  its  ferocity  when  crossed  with  the  looming  shadow  of  the  slightestzd 
rivalry  ;  now  he  threw  her  hand  off  him. 

"  Listen ! — you  have  palmed  one  falsehood  off  on  me  already,  wh}^^ 
wait  for  another?  Your  own  secrets  you  must  keep  as  you  will,  but  th^^ 
man  who  shares  them  shall  answer  to  me " 

"  You  are  mad,  Cecil !"  cried  Marion  Vavasour  again,  her  eyes  light—* 
ing  with  pretty  contemptuous  anger,  as  of  a  spoiled  beauty  crossed  in  her^ 
will,  while  the  slender  hand  closed  still  on  his  arm  with  a  movement  that*^ 
slight  as  it  was,  might  betray  anxiety.  *'  I  forbid  you  to  do  any  sucf  ^ 
thing!  My  name  disputed  over,  as  over  some  dancer's,  or  rosi^re's! 
forbid  it — I  will  not  have  it  !*' 

"  Let  me  go  1"  said  Stmthmore,  so  rife  with  passion  that  he  scarc^M 
knew  or  heeded  what  he  said.     "  Let  me  go  !    You  have  lied  to  me,  air 
I  will  know  what  made  the  need  of  a  lie.     You  burnt  the  letter,  lest 
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ehauld  even  see  one  word ;  I  Iiave  a  right  to  know  what  those  words 
were  which  must  have  been  faithlessness  to  me  ;  I  cannot  grind  it  from 
you  by  force — I  will  seek  it  where  I  can,  and,  by  Grod  !  if—-'* 

The  words  broke  asunder  unuttered;  he  could  not  put  into  plain 
speech  the  hideous  thought  which  he  would  have  disbelieved,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  evidence  on  earth  or  heaven,  save  her  own  witness  against  her. 
His  strength  went  down  under  the  torture  of  the  mere  doubt  that  she 
could  be  faithless  to  him,  and  the  oath  died  away  on  his  lips,  which  were 
blanched  as  death ;  his  love  swept  aside  all  beyond  itself;  to  her  he  had 
no  pride,  and  he  threw  himself  beside  her,  twining  in  his  hands  her 
loosened  hair,  and  scorching  her  brow  with  his  breath. 

"  I  am  mad,  if  you  will  1     My  God !    have  pity  on   me.     I  never 
stooped  to  any  living  thing — I  stoop  to  you !     Give  a  thought  to  an- 
other you  shall  not — you  cannot!     For  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me 
what  it  is  you  hide  ?" 
"  No !" 

And  she  thought  with  all  a  woman's  glad  idolatry  of  power  how 
utterly  this  man  loved  her  ! 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,"  muttered  Strathmore,  incoherently  twisting 
round  his  hands,  in  his  delirious  suflTering,  the  golden  meshes  of  her  hair, 
as  though  with  that  frail  bond  to  knit  her  to  him  through  life  and  death. 
"Tell  me  the  truth — the  truth! — or  I  will  wrench  it  from  the  coward 
who  has  robbed  me.     No  man  should  thieve  even  a  glance  of  yours,  and 

Jive " 

The  words  were  muttered  in  his  throat,  fierce  in  their  menace,  yet 
imploring  in  their  pain ;  his  very  life — more  than  his  life  !  —hung  on 
this  woman's  love.  She  saw  he  was  no  longer  to  be  played  with ;  she 
saw  that  every  syllable  he  said  would  be  wrought  out;  she  saw  that  here 
— with  his  jealous  passions  loosed — ^he  was  no  more  her  slave,  but  had 
become  her  master,  and  Marion  Vavasour  shrank  from  his  grasp  and 
from  his  gaze; — she  feared  the  strength  of  what  she  had  invoked. 

But  she  was  a  woman  who  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  the  men  she 
ruled.  Her  hand  gently  touched  his  brow,  and  she  stooped  towards  him 
Avith  a  pitying,  tender  smile  : 

"Ah,  Cecil  I  can  you  not  trust  me  even  in  so  little?     Sceptic!  you 
a,re  unjust  and  cruel ;  I  but  burnt  that  letter  to  spare  you  pain !" 
"  To  spare  me  pain  !     Quick ! — tell  me  all — all !" 
"  No,"  she  whispered,  bending  till  her  wooing  lips  kissed  his  brow ; 
**  let  it  pass.     You  know  I  love  you— love  but  you !     Let  it  pass,  my 
dearest !" 

"  Never !     Tell  me — at  once — or  I  seek  him  this  moment  I" 
She  stooped  lower  still,  while  her  fragrant  breath  was  warm  on  his 
cheek,  and  her  whisper  stole  on  his  ear : 

"  Then — then  (let  it  stir  no  words  between  you,  Cecil,  for  my  sake !) 
— but— your  friend  was  very  treacherous  to  you,  and  that  letter  spoke  a 
love  which  was  as  hateful  to  me,  as  it  was  craven  to  you.  That  is  all  the 
truth  1  Forgive  me  its  concealment ;  I  would  so  gladly  have  saved  you 
its  pain !" 
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II. 

THE  SWOOP  OF  THB  VULTURE. 

An  hour  afterwai'ds,  Strathraore  quitted  the  Bosquet  de  Diane,  and 
took  his  way  across  the  grounds.  He  walked  at  his  usual  leisurely  pace, 
he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  manner  was  tranquil  as  usual.  But 
a  dog  glancing  at  him  would  have  shrunk  whining  and  frightened  away) 
and  a  stranger  meeting  him,  and  looking  at  the  deadly  glitter  in  his  eyes 
under  their  drooped  lids,  would  have  thought,  <'  that  man  is  hound  on  a 
merciless  errand."  The  hour  was  just  mid-day,  the  birds  had  ceased  from 
song,  the  scythe  lay  among  the  unshaven  grass,  the  vintagers  afar  off  had 
left  their  woris,  the  very  leaves  hung  stirless.  All  nature  was  calm  and 
at  rest* — all,  save  the  same  passions  which  have  drenched  the  laughing 
earth  in  blood,  and  mocked  the  sweet,  hushed  stillness  of  the  summer 
skies,  and  made  the  fair  day  hideous  with  their  riot,  since  the  suns  of  Asia 
shone  on  the  white,  upturned  face  of  the  Fir^t  Dead,  and  the  curse  was 
branded  on  the  brow  of  Cain. 

Strathmore  crossed  the  gardens  without  haste  in  his  steps,  his  hand 
closing  on  a  little  cane  ;  the  blood  of  his  race  ran  unchanged  in  his  veins, 
dark  with  that  ruthless  wrath  which  had  never  yielded  to  the  memory  of 
mercy,  the  prayers  of  pity,  or  the  rights  of  justice,  and  which  had  scathed 
all  out  of  its  path,  as  the  scythe  sweeps  the  seeding-grass.  To  the  woman 
he  had  quitted  he  had  said  but  little ;  but  he  left  her  to  revenge  the 
coward  who  would  have  robbed  him,  by  such  chastisement  as  men  do  not 
speak  of  to  women.  Less  fully  told  than  hinted  at,  less  gathered  by  de- 
liberate evidence  than  grasped  in  all  its  broad,  accursed  meaning,  the 
treachery  stood  out  bjack  and  bare  before  him.  In  his  revenge  he 
would  have  spared  no  living  thing  that  could  have  risen  up  betwixt  him 
and  it;  had  he  known  of  any  darker,  fuller,  fouler,  which  his  birth  and 
breeding  could  have  permitted,  or  the  age  and  the  world  allowed,  he 
would  have  made  the  man  he  hated  drain  it  to  the  last  drop.  He  had 
left  her,  soothing  her  fears,  promising  her  no  violence-^left  ner,  with  the 
passions  in  his  blood,  that  in  darker  ages  far  back,  had  trodden  out  human 
life  pitilessly  and  recklessly,  as  so  much  waste  water  spilt,  and  had 
scored  down  with  unrelenting  bitterness  the  ruthless  motto  of  a  ruthless 
race,  "  Slay !  and  spare  not." 

He  walked  across  the  grounds  alone-— once  he  glanced  up.  The  radiant 
day  seemed  hot  with  flame,  and  the  cloudless  heavens  looked  brazen  in  the 
light.  But  he  went  onward,  still  calmly,  leisurely  as  before,  but  with  the 
bloodhound's  thirst  growing  stronger  and  stronger  within  him,  and  set 
bat  on  one  goal.  What  are  our  passions,  once  let  loose,  but  sleuth- 
hounds  freed  from  leash,  which  run  down  all  before  them,  and  hunt  on 
even  to  the  death? 

A  breadth  of  sward  alone  separated  the  maisonette  of  Lady  Vavasour 
from  the  villa  beyond.  He  opened  the  gates  and  passed  on,  leaving  the 
paradise  of  roses  behind  him.  Through  the  glades  of  trees  the  terrace 
which  ran  before  the  villa  was  visible,  and  a  group  of  men  were  standing^ 
there.  Three  of  them  were  strangers  to  him,  the  fourth  was  Erroll,  who 
was  standing  with  a  brace  of  setters  at  his  feet,  behind  him  the  opeim 
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window  of  the  dark  oak  library  he  had  just  quitted,  before  him  all  the 
light  of  the  summer  noontide. 

Strathmore  saw  him — and  his  hand  clenched  down  on  the  cane  he  held, 

that  dainty  jewelled  switch,  fragile  ftnd  costly  enough  for  a  lady's  ridiog- 

^^ip.    As  the  sun  flickered  through  the  branches  on  to  his  face  it  was 

calm  and  impassive,  but  there  was  a  cruel  smile  about  his  mouth,  and  his 

grrey  eyes  were  black  and  lustrous,  with  a  flerce,  eager  light. 

The  setters  as  he  approached  gave  tongue,  and  ErroU  turned.  He  was 
taJ  Icing  with  them  of  Court  beauties,  of  Blois  races,  of  the  baccarat  at 
Lilli  Dorah'fi,  of  all  the  trifles  and  the  chit-chat  of  an  ordinary  Paris  day; 
for*  we  smoke  and  gossip  and  laugh  and  dine  while  our  lives  are  making 
sl^lpwreck,  and  all  we  value  is  diifting  away  to  the  greedy,  tideless  sea  of 
2L  fathomless  past  that  will  never  give  back  its  dead.  As  he  looked  up  his 
facse  brightened — he  thought  Strathmore  was  come  for  a  tacit  reconcilia- 
tion. Enough  had  been  said  twelve  hours  before  to  have  steeled  him  to 
a  1:1^  such  feeling;  but  his  nature  was  not  capable  of  harbouring  revenge : 
li^^  forgave  freely — as  he  would  have  forgiven  now,  even  such  epithets  as 
nrk^n  never  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  all  those  thousand  memories  of  child- 
ly c>od,  and  of  manhood,  that  were  still  warm  about  his  heart,  not  even  to  be 
v^^Lshed  out,  and  trampled  from  remembrance,  by  the  tide  of  a  jealous  love, 
oi-  by  the  sting  of  a  bitter  feud. 

He  looked  up,  a  smile  of  pleasure  lighting  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
b^avy  and  worn  before ;  and  Strathmore  saw  him  as  he  came  up  the  slope 
tex*race-~the  man  who  had  once  flung  himself  in  his  defence  into  the  near 
S^p  of  death,  who  had  been  with  him  in  shifting  scenes  of  danger,  plea- 
8^mx%,  revel,  or  privation,  and  who  had  trusted  him  and  shared  his  trust,  as 
tbough  the  same  mother  had  borne  them,  since  they  had  been  children 
together  playing  with  the  fallen  chesnuts,  or  wading  in  the  shallow 
^s^naries  under  the  woods  of  White  Ladies,  far  away  in  England.  Strath- 
nciore  saw  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  relentless  smile  about  his  lips, 
^Xk^  his  hand  closed  tighter  on  the  switch,  with  which  he  moved  out  of  his 
p&th  the  curling  tendrils  of  the  clematis.  The  revenge  of  men  of  his 
blood  had  always  been  swift  and  silent,  but  they  had  always  tasted  it, 
alowly  yet  tiiirstily,  drop  by  drop,  with  the  fierce  delight  of  the  vulture, 
33  it  sweeps  and  cnroles  above  its  prey  before  it  swoops  down  to  wrench  and 
te«fcr. 

Se  went  up  the  terrace-slope  leisurely,  and  lifted  his  hat  with  suave 
(courtesy,  the  soft  ceremony  in  which  men  of  his  blood  had  ever  clothed 
tlneir  deadliest  approach,  the  silky  velvet  glove  which  they  had  ever  drawn 
over  the  merciless  iron  hand  whose  grip  was  death. 

Xrroll  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window  ;  he  could  not  make 

tlie  first  movement  towards  a  tacit  reconciliation,  but  he  was  ready  to 

naeet,  to  more  than  meet,   one.     He  only  needed  Strathmore's  hand 

stretched  out  to  him  in  silence,  to  give  his  own,  and  mutely  forgive  the 

worst  words  which  had  been  uttered  twelve  hours  before. 

**  Pardon,  messieurs  T'  said  Strathmore,  quietly  passing  the  other  men, 

while  they  parted  to  let  him  approach :  as  the  sun  fell  on  it,  his  face  wore 

^  strange  look,  out  of  keeping  with  the  easy  suavity  of  his  manner.     He 

moved  on  to  the  library  window,  where  Erroll  stood,  with  the  sunlight  full 

^pon  his  face.     Calmly,  as  though  he  tendered  them  a  cigar,  Strath- 
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more  glanced  round  him  at  the  three  other  men,  with  a  bitter  evil  snec 
about  his  lips.  "  Messieurs !  is  there  any  answer  save  one  customary  t 
a  lie  ?" 

The  men — young  fellows — surprised  and  embarrassed,  hesitated  :  Erro! 
looked  up,  the  angry  blood  rushing  hotly  to  his  face ;  but  he  stretche 
out  his  hand  with  an  involuntary  gesture. 

"  Strathmore !  you  are  in  gross  error  !  Come  within  here  a  moment 
I  must  have  one  more  word  with  you." 

"  Words  are  not  my  answer !" 

And  as  the  syllables  left  his  lips,  hurled  out  in  blind  and  deadly  fury 
he  lifted  his  right  arm,  the  jewelled  handle  of  the  cane  flashed  in  the  sun 
light,  the  switch  swirled  through  the  air  like  a  flail,  with  a  shrill  sound 
and  in  the  swiftness  of  a  second  had  struck  a  broad,  livid  mark  acros 
Erroll's  brow,  brutal  as  a  death-stroke,  ineflaceable  as  shame. 

"  That  for  your  treachery  to  me.  I  will  have  your  life  for  your  lov 
for  her." 

The  words  were  hissed  in  Erroll's  ear  as  the  blow  fell,  low  but  distinc 
as  the  hiss  of  a  snake,  chill  as  steel,  relentless  as  death.  As  he  reele< 
back,  for  the  moment  staggered  and  blinded,  Strathmore's  eyes  fastenec 
on  the  swollen  crimson  bar,  where  the  switch  had  cut  its  mark,  with  th< 
steady,  pitiless  greed  for  revenge  that,  fed  to  the  full,  yet  clamoured  stil 
for  more.  In  the  blazing  glare  of  the  hot  noon  the  vile,  ine£Eaceabh 
insult  seemed  stamped  on  the  living  flesh  in  letters  of  flame,  vvhicl 
nothing  in  past,  or  present,  or  future,  could  ever  cover  or  wash  out,  foi 
which  blood  alone  could  ever  atone  ....  and  Strathmore  laughed  lovi 
to  himself  a  chill  and  mocking  laugh.  Breaking  the  switch  in  two,  h< 
threw  the  fragments  down  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  struck,  his  eyei 
glittering  exultant,  the  veins  in  his  face  black  and  swollen  in  the  fury  ol 
his  wrath,  a  sneering  smile  set  about  his  lips,  as  he  turned  to  the  othen 
with  a  slight  bow  of  careless  courtesy  : 

"Messieurs!  you  are  my  witnesses! "  but  Erroll's  hand  struck 

his  lips  to  silence  with  a  force  that  would  have  sent  a  weaklier  man  hurled 
backward  to  the  earth.     **  By  God  !  you  must  answer  this." 

The  oath  rattled  in  his  throat,  his  face  was  white,  save  where  the  rec 
cut  stood  out  across  his  brow ;  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  his  breath  stifled 
as  the  words  gasped  out ;  the  suddenness  of  the  foul  indignity  seemed  tc 
have  paralysed  in  him  all  save  the  sheer  instinct  of  its  revenge,  and  tc 
have  numbed  and  stricken  even  that. 

"  With  pleasure !"  said  Strathmore,  while  he  drew  on  his  right-hanc 
glove,  slowly  and  gently. 

"  Where?" 

The  single  word  came  from  Erroll's  throat  hoarse  and  suffocated  witi 
passion. 

•*  In  the  Deer-park  of  the  Bois,  by  the  pond,  if  it  suit  you." 

"Your  hour?" 

"  At  sunset  to-night  ?     I  am  engaged  until  then." 
•    "  I  shall  await  you." 

"  Soitr 

With  those  few  rapid  words  all  was  said ;  all  had  been  done  and  spok^ 
in  less  than  sixty  seconds,  swift  as  thought  and  breathless  as  passic^ 
staggering  and  bewildering  those  who  looked  on  like  the  sudden  flash 
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lightning  id  their  eyes.  Then  he  turned,  howed  low  to  those  standing 
by,  passed  along  the  terrace,  and  took  his  way  across  the  lawn  back  to 
the  Cosquet  de  Diane.  He  was  well  content.  Half  his  vengeance  was 
wrought,  the  rest  could  not  now  escape  him.  He  thought  of  the  brutal 
and  ineffaceable  insult  he  had  given  with  pitiless  delight;  of  all  yet  to 
eome  he  thought  as  thirstily ;  the  jealous  hatred  and  the  revengeful  greed 
that  yrevQ  within  him  could  only  be  sated  with  one  requital — life !  Life ! 
which  in  a  few  hours^  time  would  be  in  his  hands  and  at  his  mercy. 
Mercy,  I  say  ? — the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  it  was  not  in  his 
blood  nor  in  his  creed.  As  ruthlessly  as  he  had  dealt  out  insult,  he  had 
it  in  him  to  deal  out  death. 

Once  he  glanced  upward  at  the  sky  above-head,  and  as  the  hot  beams 
fell  on  his  eyes,  across  his  pitiless  and  exultant  thoughts,  there  strayed  by 
some  strange  chain  of  memory,  old  familiar  words,  unheard,  unread  since 
childhood :  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath."  The  sun  was 
high  in  the  noontide  heavens,  shining  without  shadow  on  the  day  that  was 
at  its  full — the  day  that  had  dawned  to  be  weighted  with  the  wail  of  new 
lives,  and  the  sighs  of  dying  lips,  with  the  burden  of  crowding  crimes,  and 
the  bitterness  of  human  words,  with  the  cry  of  the  slaughtered  in  far-off 
battle-fields,  and  the  pent  breathing  of  the  toilers  in  great  cities.  When 
the  sun  should  sink  and  the  day  fade  into  night,  who  should  call  back 
warmth  to  the  lips  they  had  seen  close  for  ever;  who  should  render  unsaid 
the  words  they  had  heard  curse  the  living;  who  should  have  power  to  bid 
them  return  to  restore  the  deeds  undone,  the  sin  un  wrought,  the  graves 
unsealed,  and  yield  back  the  hours  garnered  to  the  past  ? 

The  old  words,  with  their  grand  simplicity  of  counsel  and  of  warning, 
<5rossed  his  memory ;  words  which  mark  the  short  day  all  too  long  for 
^en's  wrath  to  endure.  God  forgive  him !  Strathmore  only  thought 
^w,  when  that  sun  should  rise  to  light  another  day,  there  should  be  one 
lost  from  amongst  the  numbers  of  the  living,  one  human  life  the  less 
^pon  the  peopled  earth! 

Furies'  passions  blinded  him  with  their  accursed  lust,  and  his  soul  was 
set  on  vengeance— vengeance  that  would  know  no  pity,  and  yield  uq 
shrive. 

,     Prom  the  sultry  glare  of  the  terrace  he  passed  by  abrupt  transition 

^nto  the  aisles  of  the  rose-gardens,  into  the  midst  of  gay  groups  gathered 

*oout  Marion  Vavasour ;  and,  with  a  game  of  life  and  death  to  be  played 

^t  before  the  sun  went  down,  he  joined  in  with  the  jests,  the  impromptu, 

^he   epigram,  the  graceful  flatteries,  as  lightly  and  laughingly  as  any 

*^here.     There  was  not  a  sign  by  which  to  tell  his  past  errand,  not  a 

S'^inipse  to  disclose  the  purpose  on  to  which  his  will  was  set ;  yet  there 

j?,^8  one  whom  the  easy  wit  did  not  blind,  whom  the  careless  nonchalance 

^*^    not  deceive,  and  at  first  the  bloom  had  wavered  anxiously  on  her 

5^*^eek,  quickly,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  amused,  exultant  light 

^  ncr  gazelle  eyes. 

X^ike  Cunigunde,  she  loved  well  to  see  those  whom  she  had  ensnared 

^l   up  to  dizzy  heights,  and  stagger  downwards  to  yawning  chasms, 

^^rting  death,  and  wasting  life,  to  feast  her  eyes  with  proof  of  her  own 

.       *  Come  to  me  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  passed 
*^to  the  house  an  hour  or  two  after.  Her  idlest  whisper  was  his  law,  and 
*Tnn, — ^voL.  cxxx.  no.  dxvii.  h 
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he  obeyed,  enterbg  her  boudoir,  where  the  light  stole  subdued, 
dreamy  oriental  odours  filled  the  air. 

She  stood  by  an  ^tagere  of  flowers,  idly  toying  with  their  blossi 
and  turned  towards  hhn  as  he  approached,  with  the  imperious  graee 
so  well  became  her : 

<<  Where  had  you  been,  Sti^athmore,  when  you  came  into  the  i 
garden  ?" 

"  To  the  stables.  I  know  how  you  value  Mazeppa,  too  well  to  \ 
her  to  the  stud -grooms." 

The  answer  was  careless  and  natural ;  there  was  nothing  to  indi 
that  the  reply  was  even  an  evasion  ;  but  Lady  Vavasour  made  a  gei 
of  impatience. 

"  Mazeppa  and  I  thank  you  much,  but  you  came  by  the  west  gal 
the  gardens ;  the  stables  lie  to  the  south.  Never  play  with  me,  n 
evade  me,  it  is  utterly  useless  !     You  had  been  to  Bertie  Erroll  I" 

"  Indeed,  no.      You   are   distressing   yourself  most   needlessly, 
dearest!" 

Strathmore  spoke  softly  and  persuasively ;  he  was  solicitous  to  gi 
from  her  even  a  suspicion  of  what  was  unfitting  for  her  ear  and  hex 
in  the  work  which  was  wrought  by  her  own  beauty. 

^'  Hush  !"  she  said,  petulantly,  her  eyes  glancing  into  his,  with  the  { 
with  which  she  knew  she  could  have  made  him  lay  bare  the  des 
secret  that  ever  locked  in  honour.     "  You  are  only  deceiving  me. 
have  broken  your  word  ;  you  have  taken  revenge  when  you  promised 
to  forbear  it." 

"  Well ! — I  do  not  come  of  an  over-forbearing  race." 

He  spoke  with  a  slight  smile — a  smile  that,  momentary  as  it 
struck  a  chill  to  her  like  the  touch  of  cold  steel.  She  shuddered  fo 
instant  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  this  man's  revenge  might 
shuddered  as  though  with  a  prophetic  dread  of  the  future — that  d 
which  romaucists  idly  call  "presentiment,"  but  which  is  often  only 
reflected  colour  thrown  before  our  steps  from  our  own  past  acts  and  fol 
as  our  shadow  falls  in  advance  of  us  as  we  walk. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him?"  she  asked,  quickly.  And  the  light 
so  shaded,  that  the  flush  of  a  certain  anxiety  which  came  and  went  in 
cheek  escaped  him.  As  great  sovereigns  have  feared  their  most  al 
slaves,  when  the  might  of  their  own  tyranny  has  moused  proportio 
might  of  passion  in  those  who  have  long  bent  the  knee  to  their  won 
she  now  began  to  fear  this  man,  whose  love,  now  his  weakness,  migl 
soon  become  his  strength — a  strength  to  crush  its  tyrant.  "  What 
you  say  to  him  ?"  she  repeated,  impatiently.  "  I  will  know,  Str 
more !" 

He  saw  that  she  already  guessed  too  truly  to  be  evaded  longer, 
her  will  in  its  lightest  caprice  lay  on  him  like  an  iron  chain,  drag| 
him  where  it  would. 

"  I  said  nothing.     I  am  not  fond  of  words." 

"  What  was  it  that  you  did,  then  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask,  my  loveliest !  These  are  not  themes  for  a  worn 
ear.'' 

"  But  I  will  know  !" 

"  Why  ?     It  is  not  a  subject  for  you.     Be  content,  your  nam 
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involved  ia  no  way.      You  may  surely  trust   me  to   guard  against 
that?" 

"But  I  WiLi*  know!''  There  was  all  her  wilful,  imperious  witching 
tyranny  in  the  words,  and  in  the  gesture  with  which  she  spoke  them. 
"  "What  have  you  done  ?" 

"  I  have  treated  him  as  I  should  treat  a  hound  that  bit  me." 
Even  though  he  spoke  to  a  woman,  he  could  not  restrain  the  pitiless 
passion  that  vibrated  through  his  voice,  and  she  understood  without 
tiranslation* 
"And  he?'' 

"  He  has  but  one  course  open.  A  coward  would  have  to  meet  me, 
and  he  is  not  that." 

An  eager,  exultant  gladness  lightened  in  her  eyes,  a  flushed  warmth 
came  on  her  cheek,  her  graceful  loveliness  grew  instinct,  for  one  fleeting 
instant,  with  the  fierceness  of  the  panther  as  it  rises  for  its  spring  ; — for 
one  instant,  while  it  lent  to  her  beauty  a  glow  almost  fearful,  a  life 
almost  terrible,  the  dark  revenge  of  Medea  was  given  to  a  creature  soft 
and  radiant  as  the  morning. 

"  You  are  right — you  are  right,"  she  said,  with  nervous  force.  "  / 
"viras  wrong  who  bid  you  stay  your  hand.  Revenge  it !  Revenge  be- 
comes your  race  !  Could  I  think  you  would  submit  to  such  rank  treachery  ; 
sit  silent  under  such  perfidious  rivalry  ?  Revenge  it,  Strathmore  !  You 
are  right." 

The  fierce  words  came  strangely  from  those  soft  lips,  that  only  parted 
ivith  sweet  laughter,  or  gave  a  wooing  caress !  Her  hand  closed  upon 
the  rich  blossoms  among  which  it  wandered,  crushing  and  breaking 
tliem.  She  stood  there,  fatal  in  her  dazzling  loveliness,  fascinating  him, 
confirming  tp  fresh  strength  every  evil  instinct  in  him,  inciting  to 
yet  darker  deed  every  worst  passion  of  his  soul,  luring  and  tempting  him 
to  the  impending  crime  which  grew  holier  and  dearer  to  him  with  every 
instant  that  drew  him  nearer  to  its  act. 

If  he  had  loved  her  ere  now,  in  this  hour  he  adored  her !  The  passion 
of  his  own  nature  found  answering  echo,  spur,  and  unison  in  hers.  In  his 
mood  then,  a  woman  who  had  stood  between  him  and  his  wrath  would 
have  been  hurled  out  of  his  path,  though  he  had  worshipped  her ;  the 
woman  who  spurred  him  to  his  revenge  became  thrice  idolised,  as  her 
▼oice  spoke  the  thoughts,  and  goaded  the  lusts,  of  his  heart.  He  crushed 
her  in  a  close  embrace. 

"  Be  content !  No  man  should  seek  to  rob  me  of  your  love,  and 
live!" 

*'  But — ah,  my  God ! — I  forgot.     If  your  life  should  pay  forfeit !" 
The  words  died  on  her  lips,  her  face  was  blanched,  her  eyes  filled  with 
the    sudden  terror  of  a  horrible  remembrance,  the  piteous  fear  of  a 
ghastly  thought — now  she  was  but  a  woman,  who  loved  ! 

^  *'  That  I  must  risk.     But  whether  my  own  life  fall,  or  not,  my  revenge 
^H  not  escape  me." 

While  he  soothed  and  thanked  her  with  his  caresses,  the  answer,  brief 
*s  It  was,  was  pregnant  with  meaning.  With  the  dews  of  death  heavy 
^on  him,  and  the  mists  of  death  blinding  his  eyes,  he  would  still  find 
J^ength  to  keep  his  grip  upon  his  vengeance,  and  to  take  it  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  yawning  grave,  which  would,  at  the  least,  close  over  both, 
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"  But  Cecil — Cecil — your  own  danger !" 

It  was  the  anguished  cry  of  a  woman's  love,  imploring  in  its  terror 
yearning  in  its  tenderness,  shrinking  in  horror  from  the  near  approach  o 
a  fatal  hour  for  him  whom  she  holds  dear,  or, — it  was  the  most  marvellou 
and  matchless  acting  with  which  the  false  hreath  of  a  woman's  lips  eve: 
yet  duped  man  ? 

<'  Think  not  of  it,  my  worshipped  one ;  think  as  little  as  I!  But — if  i 
chance  so,  if  I  never  look  upon  your  face  again,  kiss  my  lips  when  thei 
are  cold,  kiss  my  eyes  when  they  are  closed,  that  your  love  may  he  witl 
me  in  my  grave ;  and  remember,  my  love  for  you  was  such,  that  when  m^ 
life  was  at  its  sweetest,  when  my  years  were  at  then:  richest,  I  died  t( 
revenge  one  whisper  which  sought  to  steal  you  horn  me !" 

The  passionate  answer  broke  from  his  lips,  hoarse  and  tremulous  witl 
the  hot  tears  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  sprang  unbidden  to  his  eyes— 
the  first  which  had  ever  gathered  there — as  he  looked  on  her  in  her  loveli 
ness,  and  thought  that  when  the  morning  rose  her  kiss  might  have  m 
warmth  to  waken  him,  her  voice  no  power  to  call  him  back  to  life,  lu 
eyes  be  for  ever  blind  and  sightless  to  her  gaze !  Her  own  tears  fell  upc 
his  brow  as  she  bent  towards  him ;  but  her  glance  looked  into  his  m% 
responsive  meaning,  her  face  lightened  with  his  own  vulture- thirst  ? 
vengeance,  a  smile  of  superb  triumph  wantoned  on  her  lips — triumph 
thus  sway,  and  give  away  at  will,  to  death  or  life,  this  man's  entS 
existence  I 

*'  Ah !  this  is  to  be  loved,  indeed,  as  poets  have  fabled  and  as  wonm  i 
have  dreamed !  Strathmore,  revenge  yourself  and  me — revenge  !  I^ 
meet  and  just.  And  death  shall  not  scathe  you,  nor  come  nigh  you,  m 
beloved.  You  shall  return  unharmed,  untouched,  to  find  your  re  war 
herer 

She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart,  where  it  beat  warm  and  quid 
beneath  its  costly  lace.  As  she  bent  over  him,  her  voice  sank  to  all  i^ 
wooing  softness,  but  thrilling  with  a  new  and  fiercer  meaning,  which 
fostered  every  darker  passion  in  him,  as  tropic  heat  fosters  the  poison- 
plants  to  seed  and  blossom,  tempting  and  goading  him  to  the  crime  that 
was  sweet  in  his  eyes  as  the  gold-haired  Gunhilda  in  the  old  Norse-days 
wooed  Eric  the  Viking  to  the  sin  of  Cain.  These  were  the  passions 
that  she  loved  to  rouse  in  men,  and  see  run  riot  in  their  deadly  course ; 
when  a  whisper,  a  caress  from  her,  might  have  slaked  them,  her  lips  only 
fanned  the  fiame!  And  here,  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge  craved  its  food 
in  her  as  in  him ;  here,  this  soft  and  radiant  creature  was  Ci*uel  as  any 
panther  that  ever  crouched,  any  snake  that  ever  reared  its  bnlllant 
painted  crest. 

III. 

"  AND  THE  SUN  WENT  DOWN  UPON  HIS  WRATH." 

The  sun  was  setting,  sinking  downward  beyond  purple  bars  of  doud, 
and  leaving  a  long  golden  trail  behind  it  in  its  track — sinking  slowly 
and  solemnly  towards  the  west  as  the  day  declined,  without  rest,  yet 
without  haste,  as  though  to  give  to  all  the  sons  of  earth,  warning  and 
time,  to  leave  no  evil  rooted,  no  bitterness  unhealed,  no  feud  to  ripen,  and 
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so  crime  to  bring  forth  seed,  when  the  day  should  have  passed  away  to  be 

flombered  with  hours  irrevocable ;  and  the  night  should  cast  its  pall  over 

the  dark  deeds  done,  and  seal  their  graves  never  to  be  unclosed.     The 

sun  was  setting,  shedding  its  rich  and  yellow  light  over  the  green  earth, 

on  the  winding  waters,  and  the  blue  hills  afar  off,  and  down  the  thousand 

leafy  aisles  close  by;   but  to  one  place  that  warm  radiance  wandered 

not,  in  one  spot  the  rays  did  not  play,  the  glory  did  not  enter.     That 

place  was  the  Deer-pond  of  the  old  Bois,  where  the  dank  plants  brooding 

on  the  foetid  waters,  which  only  stirred  with  noisome  things,  had  washed 

against  the  floating  hair  of  lifeless  women,  and  the  sombre  branches  of  the 

crowding  trees  had  been  dragged  earthward  by  the  lifeless  weight  of  the 

self-slain,  till  the  air  seemed  to  be  poisonous  with  death,  and  the  grasses, 

as  they  moved,  to  whisper  to  the  winds  dread  secrets  of  the  Past.     And 

here,  the  light  of  the  summer  evening  did  not  come,  but  only  through 

the  leafless  boughs  of  one  seared  tree,  which  broke  and  parted  the  dark 

barrier  of  forest  growth,  they  saw  the  west,  and  the  sun  declining  slowly 

in  its  haze  of  golden  air,  sinking  downward  past  the  bars  of  cloud. 

All  was  quiet,  save  the  dull  sound  of  the  parting  waters,  when  some 
loathsome  reptiles  stirred  among  its  brakes,  or  the  hot  breeze  moved  its 
pestilential  plants ;  and  in  the  silence  they  stood  fronting  each  other,  in 
this  silence  they  had  met,  in  it  they  would  part.  And  there,  on  their 
right  hand,  through  the  break  in  the  dank  wall  of  leaves,  shone  the  sun, 
looking  earthward,  luminous  and  blinding  human  sight  like  the  gaze  of 
God. 

The  light  from  the  west  fell  upon  Erroll,  touching  the  fair  locks  of 
his  silken  hair,  and  shining  in  his  azure  eyes  as  they  looked  up  at 
the  sunny  skies,  where  a  bird  was  soaring  and  circling  in  space,  happy 
through  its  mere  sense  and  joy  of  life :  and  on  Strathmore's  face  the 
deep  shadows  slanted,  leaving  it  as  though  cast  in  bronze,  chill  and 
tranquil  as  that  of  an  eastern  Kabyl,  each  feature  set  into  the  merciless 
repose  of  one  immovable  purpose.  Their  faces  were  strangely  contrasted, 
&r  the  serenity  of  the  one  was  that  of  a  man  who  fearlessly  awaits  an 
inevitable  doom,  the  serenity  of  the  other  that  of  a  man  who  mercilessly 
deals  out  an  implacable  fate ;  and  while  in  the  one  those  present  saw  but 
tile  calmness  of  courage  and  of  custom,  in  the  other  they  vaguely  shrank 
from  a  new  and  an  awful  meaning.  For  beneath  the  suave  smile  of  the 
I^ueilist,  they  read  the  intent  of  the  Murderer. 

The  night  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  soon  the  day  had  to  be  gathered  to 
tiie  past,  such  harvest  garnered  with  it  as  men's  hands  had  sown  through- 
out its  brief  twelve  hours,  which  are  so  short  in  span,  yet  are  so  long  in 
«in.  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath!"  There, 
across  the  west,  in  letters  of  flame,  the  warning  of  the  Hebrew  scroll 
^as  written  on  the  purple  skies;  but  he  who  should  have  read  them 
f*ood  immutable  yet  insatiate,  with  the  gleam  of  a  tiger's  lust  burning 
^  Ws  eyes,  the  lust  when  it  scents  blood  ;  the  lust  that  only  slakes  its 
tiiirstinlife.  * 

They  fronted  one  another,  those  who  had  lived  as  brothers  ;  while  at 
fteir  feet  babbled  the  poisonous  waters,  and  on  their  right  hand  shone 
"*e  evening  splendour  of  the  sun. 
"One!" 
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The  word  fell  down  upon  the  alenoe,  and  the  hiss  of  a  shrill  oieala 
echoed  to  it  like  a  devil's  laugh.  Their  eyes  met,  and  in  the  gaze  of  the 
one  was  a  compassionate  pardon,  hut  in  the  gaze  of  the  other  a  relentr 
less  lust. 

And  the  sun  sank  slowly  downwacd  beyond  the  barrier  of  purplie  cloud, 
passing  away  from  earth. 
"Two!" 

Again  the  single  word  dropped  out  upon  the  stillness,  marking  the 
flight  of  the  seconds;  again  the  hoot  of  the  cicala  echoed  it,  laughing 
hideously  from  its  noisome  marsh. 

And  the  sun  sank  slowly,  still  slowly,  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  shroud 
of  mist,  bearing  with  it  all  that  lingered  of  the  day. 
"  Three !" 

The  white  death-^gnal  flickered  in  the  breeze,  and  the  last  golden 
rays  of  the  sun  were  still  above  the  edge  of  the  storm-cloud. 
There  was  yet  time. 

But  the  warning  was  not  read :  there  was  the  assassin's  devilish  greec 
within  Strathmore's  soul,  the  assassin's  devilish  smile  upon  his  lips ;  th( 
calmness  of  his  face  never  changed,  the  tranquil  pulse  of  his  wrist  neve: 
quickened,  the  remorseless  gleam  of  his  eyes  never  softened.  It  was  fbi 
him  to  Are  first,  and  the  doom  written  in  his  look  never  relaxed.  H^ 
turned — in  seeming,  carelessly,  as  you  may  turn  to  aim  at  carrion  bird 
— but  his  shot  sped.  home. 

One  moment  Erroll  stood  erect,  his  fair  hair  blowing  in  the  wind 
his  eyes  full  open  to  the  light;  then- — he  reeled  slightly  backward 
raised  his  right  ami,  and  fired  in  the  air.  The  bullet  flew  far  an* 
harmless  amidst  the  forest  foliage,  his  arm  dropped,  and  without  sign  c 
sound  he  fell  down  upon  the  sodden  turf,  his  head  striking  against  th 
earth  with  a  dull  echo,  his  hands  drawing  up  the  rank  herbage  by  tfa 
roots,  as  they  closed  convulsively  in  one  brief  spasm. 
He  was  shot  through  tlie  heart. 

And  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  dusky,  sultry  gloom  to  broc 
over  the  noxious  bralces  and  sullen  stagnant  waters,  leaving  the  world 
Night,  as  fitting  watch  and  shroud  of  Crime ;  and  those  who  stood  the 
were  stricken  with  a  ghastly  horror,  were  paralysed  by  a  vague  ai 
sudden  awe,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  death,  ai 
that  the  hand  which  had  dealt  it  was  the  hand  of  his  chosen  friend.    3 
he,  who  had  slain  him,   more  coldly,   more   pitilessly  than  the   roc 
ciful  amongst  us  would  slay  a  dog,  stood  unmoved  in  the  shadow,  wi 
his  ruthless  calm,  his  deadly  serenity,  which  had  no  remorse  as  it  had  Im 
no  mency,  wliile  about  his  lips  there  wag  a  cold  and  evil  smile,  and 
his  eyes  gleamed  the  lurid  flame  of  a  tiger's  triumph — the  triumph  wfci 
it  has  taated  blood,  and  slaked  its  thirst  in  life. 
"  Fuyez^! — U  estmortT 

The  words,  uttered  in  his  ear  by  Valdor,  were  hoarse  and  alnm* 
tremulous;  but  he  heard  and  assented  to  tkem  unmoved.  An  exults 
light  shone  and  glittered  in  his  eyes ;  he  had  avenged  himself  and  1k« 
Life  was  the  sole  price  that  his  revenge  had  set ;  his  purpose  had  beeo 
iron,  and  his  soul  was  as  bronze.  He  went  nearer,  leisurely,  andstoof 
and  looked  at  the  work  of  his  hand.   In  the  gloom  the  dark-red  blood  eo^ 
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yet  be  dearly  seen,  slowly  welling*  out  and  staining  the  clotted  herbage  as 

it  flowed,  while  one  stray  gleam  of  light  still  stole  across,  as  if  in  love  and 

pit^jr,  and  played  about  the  long  Mx  hair  which  trailed  among  the  grass. 

Xife  still  lingered,  faintly,  flickerinffly,  as  though  loth  to  leave  for  erer 

tHoat  which  one  brief  moment:  before  had  been  instinct  with  all  its  richest 

g'lc3rj;  the  eyes  opened  wide  once  more,  and  looked  up  to  the  evening 

slc£.«s^  with  a  wild,  delirious,  appealing  pain,  and  the  lips  which  were 

gTTowing  white  and  drawn  moved  in  a  gasping  prayer : 

**  Oh  God !  I  forgive— I  forgive. — He  did  not  know—  !" 

^hen  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eyes  gazed  upward  without  sight  or 

s^mase,  and  murmuring  low  a  woman's  name,  "  Lucille  !  Lucille  !"  while 

OEi.«  last  breath  shivered  like  a  deep-drawn  sigh  through  all  his  frame — ^he 

Ai-^d.     And  his  Murderer  stood  by  to  see  the  shudder  convulse  the  rig^d 

11  rnbsj  and  count  each  lingering  pang — calm,  pitiless,  unmoved,  his  face  so 

s^xsenein  it»  chill  indifference,  its  brutal  and  unnatural  tranquillity,  whilst 

l>^«eath  the  drooped  lids^  his  eyes  watched  with  the  dark  glitter  of  a 

triumphant  vengeance,  the  last  agony  of  the  man  whom  he  had  loved,  that 

tV^ie  two  who  were  with  him  in  this  ghastly  hour  shrank  involuntarily 

from  his  side,  awed  more-  by  the  Living  than  the  Dead.     Almost  uncon- 

soiously  they  watched  him,  fascinated  basilisk-wise,  as  he  stooped  and 

s^^ered  a  long  flake  of  hair  that  was  soiled  by  the  dank  earth  and  wet 

"^vith  the  dew;  unarrested  they  let  him  turn  away  with  the  golden  lock  in 

l^ii^  hand  and  the  fatal  calm  on  his  face,  and  move  to  the  spot  where  his 

"orse  was^  waiting.  The  beat  of  the  hoofs  rang  muffled  on  the  turf,  growing 

fainter  and  fainter  as  the  gallop  receded.     Strathmore  rode  to  her  whose 

bidding  had  steeled  his  arm,  and  whose  Soft  embrace  would  be  his  reward; 

X'ode  swift  and  hard,  with  his  hand  closing  fast  on  the  promised  pledge  of 

^is  vengeance ;  while  behind  him,  in  the  shadows  of  the  falling  night  lay 

tilie  man  whom  he  had  once  loved,  whom  he  had  now  slain,  with  the  light 

o£ early  stars  breaking  pale  and  cold,  to  shine  upon  the  oozing  blood  as  it 

'trailed  slowly  in  its  death-stream  through  the  grasses,  staining  red  the 

arid  turf. 

And  the  sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  wrath. 


IV. 

THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

The  goldea  eurl  of  the  dead  man's  hair  lay  in  her  lap,  in  pledge  and 
proof  that  her  bidding  had  been  done,  that  his  revenge  was  taken ;  and  she 
stooptd  over  her  lover,  this  Messalina  with  her  cheek  of  childlike  bloom, 
^hu  Circe  with  her  glance  of  gazelle -softness,  and  wreathed  her  white 
^J^nas  about  him,  and  leaned  on  his  her  fragrant  lips.  And  he  was  happy  ! 
"~~ay,  as  the  drunkard  is  in  the  reeling  madness  of  his  revel,  as  the  opium- 
^atfsgr  is  in  the  delirious  insanities  of  his  excitation ;  he  was  happy  with 
*his  guii^  at  his  door,  with  this  life  on  his  soul,  while  the  tresses  of  her  hair 
6Ve|)t  soft  against  his  cheek,  and  the  languor  of  her  eyes  looked  back  into 
*^  own. 

fiABiorse  was  not  upon  him,T — she,  even  as  she  was  his  idol,  became  also 
^  QQQicienee  ^nd  his  God.     His  honour  had  bent  like  a  green  withe 
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in  her  hands,  and  crime  had  no  sting  since  it  was  just  and  sweet  in  I 
Bight. 

The  past  hour  left  no  trail  of  its  horror,  the  death  summoned  at 
will  followed  him  with  no  reproach ;  as.  he  had  been  without  mercy,  so 
was  now  without  remorse :  the  ghastly  breath  of  the  grave  chilled  \ 
not  in  the  dreamy  warmth  of  her  kisses,  and  in  his  heart  the  plague-s 
of  crime  was  not  felt  while  it  beat  upon  hers.  As  a  man  after  d* 
draughts  of  strong  wine  has  all  memory  dizzily  drowned,  but  every  se 
subtilely  heated  and  roused,  so  the  fierce  passions  of  which  he  had  dri 
60  deeply  in  one  brief  twelve  hours  had  dulled  all  conscience,  and  fani 
his  blood  to  flame.  For  her  sake,  at  her  bidding,  he  had  steeped  his  s 
in  the  guilt  of  Cain  ;  and  so  much  the  more  deeply  as  it  doomed  him, 
much  the  sweeter  grew  his  love.  And  the  silken  gold  of  the  dead  ma 
hair  lay  there,  wet  and  soiled  with  the  night  dews;  and  he,  the  Livi: 
gave  it  no  glance  of  pity,  no  shudder  of  remorse,  but  looked  up  only 
the  eyes  of  the  enchantress,  and  only  drew  her  rich  lips  closer  to 
own. 

What  though  a  hell  had  yawned  before  him  for  this  deed? — his  hea' 
lay  here  in  a  woman's  soft  embrace.  What  were  God  or  Man  to  him  1 
she  smiled  upon  his  sin. 

"Strathmore!" 

Low  whispered,  the  name  struck  on  his  ear  as  he  passed  the  open  v 
dow  of  a  corridor  leading  back  to  his  own  room,  in  the  grey  of  the  ea 
dawn.  The  casement  looked  upon  the  gardens,  and  in  the  faint  light 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing'there  below. 

"  Strathmore!" 

At  the  second  whisper  he  turned  towards  the  embrasure,  and  leai 
out: 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  I — hush  !"  said  the  speaker,  in  whom  he  now  recognised  Errc 
second.  **  Wake  no  one,  or  they  will  wonder  why  I  come  like  a  tl 
in  the  twilight.  As  I  saw  you  pass  the  window,  I  thought  it  bettei 
call  you  than  to  rouse  the  house.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  to-night's  af 
may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  ou 
France." 

"Pshaw!     All  I  do  I  defend." 

He  spoke  carelessly  and  contemptuously  where  he  leaned  against 
embrasure,  looking  down  on  the  speaker,  who,  although  his  ad  versa: 
second,  had  been  an  acquaintance  also  of  his  own. 

**  As  you  choose,  I  only  tell  you.  Sir  Arthur  has  rallied  enough 
be  furious  in  his  grief.  For  myself,  I  shall  go  across  the  frontier.  1  h 
no  fancy  to  wait  for  the  fracas." 

"  That  will  be  as  you  please,  but  it  cannot  concern  me." 

The  other  looked  up  at  him  in  the  light  of  the  new-risen  sun,  v 
something  of  that  feeling,  which  had  made  him  shrink  from  the  man  i 
had  stood  with  a  pitiless  smile  on  his  lips,  to  watch  the  death  throes  slac 
and  grow  still.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  thought  little  of  a  life  taken 
spared,  but  even  he  shuddered  at  Strathmore's  calm  indifference,  whils 
yet  but  the  short  space  of  one  summer's  night  stretched  betwixt  so  dax 
tragedy  and  its  author. 
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"  No,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "  I  believe  you  take  no  concern  save  in  what 
touches  yourself!  But  ErroU  bade  me,  if  he  fell,  give  you  this ;  it  is 
all  he  left  to  my  charge — save  another  for  a  woman  in  England." 

He  lifted  his  hand,  standing  on  the  stone  coping,  and  held  up  a 
letter.  Strathmore  stretched  and  took  it,  and  the  other  turned  away, 
"virithout  more  words,  and  strode  back  across  the  lawn  in  the  gloaming. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  enough  for  the  writing  to  be  clear,  and  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  superscription,  where  he  stood  alone  in  the  deserted  cor- 
ridor while  all  around  him  slept,  for  the  first  time  his  own  revenge  recoiled 
back  on  him  ;  he  remembered  how  the  life  which  he  had  taken  had  once 
been  perilled  for  his  own ;  he  remembered  how  this  man  had  loved  him  ! 
The  suddenness  of  this  unlooked-for  message  from  the  dead,  awoke 
xnemories  which  staggered  his  merciless  and  immutable  calm.  He  crushed 
tbe  letter  in  his  hand  unread,  and,  leaving  the  house,  went  out  into  the 
dawn  instead  of  going  to  his  chamber ;  in  that  moment  he  wished  to 
slinn  even  the  gaze  of  hirelings — in  that  moment,  ere  he  read  what  the 
band  now  lifeless  had  written,  he  felt  he  must  have  about  him  the  fresh 
clear  air  of  morning.     For, 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
The  fatal  shadows  which  walk  by  us  still ; 

and  already  the  doom  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  was  following  in  his 
trail. 

He  walked  onward  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  early  day,  fresh  from 
the  lascivious  sweetness  of  a  guilty  love,  and  the  furious  delight  of  a 
brutal  vengeance, — walked  onward  through  the  warm  white  mists  of  the 
^orning,  through  silent  solitudes  of  woodland,  crushing  the  packet 
^n  his  hand  unread,  until  the  rapid  rush  of  the  river  at  his  feet  arrest- 
ing* his  course  made  him  note  whither  he  went.  Then  he  paused,  and 
'^I'eiiched  open  the  letter  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  And 
"^hat  he  read  was  this  : 

**  Your  OWN  act  has  made  more  words  between  us  impossible ;  to  a 

bioMr  there  can  be  but  one  answer.     But  I  write  this  in  the  hazard  that 

J**  a  few  hours  I  may  have  ceased  to  live ;  when   I  am  dead  you  may 

near  without  dishonour  to  me  that  you  have  wronged  me  from  first  to 

*^st.     Were  it  alone  for  the  sake  of  our  past  friendship,  I  would  not  let 

y^xx  go  through  life  holding  me  the  liar  and  betrayer  you  now  do;  it 

^^i"e  to  debase  and  pollute  all  maijkind  in  my  person  and  in  your  sight. 

^hat  you  believe  I  see  plainly,  how  you  were  duped  to  believe  it  I  can 

^*\jecture  well  enough ;  it  is  sufficient  that  by  your  belief  you  do  me 

^'^^    foulest  wrong  that  ever  a  lie  worked.     It  is  she  who  betrayed  you, 

^^t  I.     I  loved  her— true  !  with  that  vile  sensual  passion  which  levels  us 

^^    brutes  ;  but,  before  God,  Strathmore,  I  write  my  oath  to  you  that  to 

Jn^t  love  I  never  yielded ;  it  was  she  who  tempted,  I  who  resisted.     In 

*nis  must  lie  the  root  of  the  revenge  upon  myself  which  she  now  takes 

*V  goading  and  duping  your  jealousy  till  you  believe  you  see  in  me  a 

^val  who  would  have   treacherously   supplanted  you.     Last  night,  in 

Earning  you  of  Marion  Vavasour's  inconstancy,  I  spoke  no  slander  as 

y^*U  thought ;  when  you  taunted  me  for  proof,  I  could  have  given  it  you 

^  the  word  of  one  who,  as  you  well  know,  never  lied.     Only  a  few 
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moments  before  I  had  been  alone  with  her,  when  the  Duo  left,  in  the 
supper-room;  alone,   with  no  shield  between  my  hateM  passion,  that 
sprang  up  unawares,  ripe  as  it  was  rank,  and  her  own  loveliness,  that' 
lured  me  \frith  glances,  with   smiles,  with  hinted    wordsj.  with  every 
devilish  divine  temptation.  .  .  .  My  God!  you  know  the  snare — you 
succumbed  to  it.     Pity  me,   forgive  me,  if,  for  an  instant,  I  almost 
forgot  all  bonds  of  honour  to  you ;  if,  for  an  instant,  I  fell  so  low  aa  to 
remember  nothing  save  that  her  eyes  wooed  my  love  and  confessed  her 
own — save,  that  what  I  loathed  while  I  coveted  it,  might  be  mine  at  my 
will.     Pity  me,  forgive  me,  you  who  know  her  accursed  sorceress  be- 
guilings,  her  subtle  tempting  that  lies  in  the  languor  of  a  glance,  in  the 
passing  fragrance  of  her  hair  1     My  weakness  endured  hut  an  instant ; 
then  I  broke  from  her  while  I  had  strength ;  I  left  her  while  the  first 
whispers  of  love  stole  from  her  lips.    At  the  moment  I  encountered  you ; 
I  strove  to  warn  you  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  woman  on  whose  love 
you  staked  your  life  and — fool  that  I  was  !  when  you  gibed  and  taunted 
me  for  proof,  I  shrank  from  striking  you  the  deadly  blow  ;  I  chose  rather 
to  let  you  think  of  me  as  you  would,  than  force  you  to  own  the  right 
by  which  I  spoke,  since  I  must  have  bought  my  vindication  at  such 
cost  to  you.     Early  on  the  following  morning  her  page  brought  me  a 
note  from  Lady  Vavasour.     I  send  it  to  you ;  it  will  serve  to  show  you 
how  subtlely,  how  poetically,  she  shrouds  her  wanton  infidelities,  this 
double-traitress  to  her  lovers  and  her  lord. !     I  wrote  her  back  words  that 
she  will  never  pardon  me.    Suffice  it,  that  they  were  such  as  stripped  her 
amours  of  their  delicate  gloss,  to  show  them  to  her  in  their  own  naked 
light ;  such  as  refused  her  love  for  your  sake,  and  rebuked  her  treachery 
in  your  name  and  my  own.     Out  of  her  presence,  and  in  the  calmness 
of  morning,  I  had  strength  to  do  thus  much  in  the  right  path :  God 
knows  I  have  wandered  from  it  often  enough !     This  is  the  brief  entire 
truth.     My  lips  never  spoke  a  lie ;  my  hand  would  scarce  write  one, 
when,   for  aught   I  know,  I   may  be  within  an  hour  of  my  death.     I 
write  it  because  I  could  not  endure  that  throughout  your  life,  you  should, 
hold  my  memory  tainted  with  such  thrice-damned  treachery  as  you  hav.a 
attributed  to  me  ;  and  it  will  spare,  rather  than  inflict  on  you,  added 
pain,  since  sooner  or  later  you  must  learn  that  this  woman's  passion 
has  fled,  though  her  pride  of  dominion  over  you  still  lingers,  and  you 
will  sufier  less  to  know  it  thus,  than  to  track  it  flrst  in  the  rivalry,  anc 
triumph,  of  some  living  foe. 

"  Now  let  me  make  you  one  request  in  as  few  words  as  I  can ;  fo" 
though,  after  what  has  passed,  I  should  compel  you  to  meet  me  were  yow 
my  brother  by  blood,  I  still  choose  rather  to  ask  this  boon  of  you  than  c 
any  other.  The  young  girl  whom  you  once  saw  with  me  in  the  elna 
walk  at  White  Ladies — perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  circumstance — wi= 
not  my  mistress,  as  you  naturally  thought,  but  my  wife.  Three  yeaa 
ago,  we  met  by  a  strange  accident,  while  I  was  staying  at  your  houa 
dnring  your  absence.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  exiled  Hungaris 
noble,  who  had  taken  refuge  near  the  abbey,  in  obscurity  and  pover^ 
She  was  in  the  early  grief  of  her  father's  recent  loss,  a  mere  child 
years,  singularly  lovely,  and  almost  destitute.  I  loved,  and  I  soon  tau^ 
her  to  love«  To  have  offered  her  dishonour,  in  her  trustful  and  defeiiaelci 
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innocence,  would  have  been  dishonour.     I  married  her,  but  secretly,  and 

have  kept  it  secret  even  from  you,  partly  for  entanglements,  that  you 

Isn  ow  hampered  me,  partly  because  of  my  creditors,  chiefly  because,  as 

yo\x  are  aware,  the  knowledge  of  such  a  marriage  would  have  ensured 

my  certain  disinheritance  by  Sir  Arthur.  She  has  lived  at  White  Ladies, 

still  under  her  Other's  name  of  de  Vocqsal,  and  your  almost  constant 

£il>sence  on  the  Continent  prevented  your  hearing  whatever  rumours 

mig^ht  be  afloat  regarding  our  connexion.    She  is  very  dear  to  me ;  yet  I 

liave  but  ill  recompensed  such  love  as  she  has  borne  me.     My  death  will 

Iea.ve  Lucille  and  her  child  penniless  and  unprotected ;  what  I  would  now 

stsic  of  you  is,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  your  power,  to  shield  her  from  the 

bit-terness  she  is  so  little  fltted  to  brave.     This,  then,. is  the  trust  I  leave 

3rou,  Strathmore ;  you  will  let  her  find  in  you  a  sure  and  faithfrd  friend ; 

yo^jL  will  make  to  her,  atonement  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  me ;  and 

if    lier  child,  now  in  its  infancy,  ever  live  to  womanhood,  I  would  widi 

tiHstt  in  years  to  come  you  should  speak  to  her  sometimes  of  her  father, 

l>\xt;  never  let  her  become  aware  that  it  is  by  your  hand  I  fell.    Should  it 

l>«   decreed  that  I  die  thus,  I  will  not  say,  '  Know  no  remorse,'  for  that 

>vejce  to  wish  you  devil,  not  man ;  but  I  do  say  to  you,  believe  this,  that 

i^oLther  now  nor  in  the  most  abhorred  hours  that  your  mad  passion  for 

"tlji^  wanton  adulteress  who  has  parted  us,  ever  caused  me,  have  I  felt 

t^ittemess  to  you.     '  I  would  that  it  had  been  an  open  enemy  who  had 

^oxie  me  this  dishonour,  and  not  thou,  my  brother,  my  guide,  my  own 

f ^oniliar  friend ;'  but — since  thus  it  has  chanced — take  my  last  words  as 

y  o^  would  take  the  oath  of  a  dying  man.  I  forgive  you  fully  all  that  has 

^Ir^eady  passed,  all  that  may  yet  be  to  come.     If  I  die,  i^member — it 

'^^iH  be  in  peace  with  you, 

«  Bebtib  Erroll." 

This  was  the  Message  of  the  Dead. 

Standing  in  the  morning  light,  whose  reddening  sun-rays,  streaming 
^^*i  the  page,  lit  up  each  word  till  it  seemed  written  in  blood,  Strathmore 
^'^^d — read  on  to  the  last  line. 

Then  a  shrill,  hoarse  cry,  shuddering  rang  through  all  the  forest  sUenee, 
-&^*«eting  the  early  day  as  it  uprose — the  cry  of  a  great  agony — and 
^  «x:owing  hifi  arms  above  his  head,  he  fell,  like  a  drunken  man,  down  upon 
^1a«  sodden  earth. 
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AMONG  THE  COSSACKS. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  indubitably  descended  from  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  who  several  centuries  ago  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Ural 
during  their  predatory  excursions,  now  constitute  among  the  large  popu- 
lation of  Russia,  a  small,  happy  people,  who  possess  an  enormous  terri- 
tory, know  neither  want  nor  poverty,  and  live  peaceably  and  obediently 
attached  to  thelr^Czar  and  Holy  Russia,  as  a  self-contained  military  com- 
munity. The  free,  unfettered  life,  the  general  prosperity  and  healthy 
climate  have  powerfully  contributed  to  produce  a  handsome  race.  Many 
old  customs  as  well  as  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  community  during 
former  centuries,  have  certainly  long  ago  yielded  to  a  better  order  of 
things,  but  for  all  that  a  peculiar  feeling  of  caste  and  an  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  old  fashions  have  been  preserved  from  those  dark  ages. 

The  large  extent  of  territory,  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Russia,  and 
the  barter  with  the  Kirgises,  certainly  offer  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  large 
sources  of  profit,  which  will  be  immensely  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time.  Still,  the  fishery  of  the  Ural  from  the  town  of  Uralsk  (the  residence 
of  the  Ataman  and  seat  of  the  administration),  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea, 
for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  versts,  is  at  the  present 
day  the  true  gold  mine  of  the  country.     This  fishery  is  an  amusement,  a 
species  of  chase,  a  sort  of  hazard-playing;  for  a  simple  Cossack,  favoured 
by  fortune,  will  frequently  catch  in  a  couple  of  hours  a  number  of  large  ^- 
fish  worth  one  hundred  and  more  roubles,  while  his  next  neighbour  does 
not  see  a  fin  during  the  entire  day.     Hence  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
valuable  branch  of  trade,  open  to  thousands,  and  which  brings  a  deal  of 
money  into  the  country.     The  fishery  is  at  the  same  time  very  important, 
as  supplying  food  for  the  Cossacks.     The  almost  incredible  number  of  all 
sorts  of  fish  which  live  in  the  Ural  and  its  affluents,  and  are  continually 
reinforced  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  are,  next  to  plenty  of  meat,  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  nation.     Vegetables  are  rare,  and  but  little  cared  for,  and 
though  meat  and  meal  are  excellent  and  remarkably  cheap,  no  Cossack 
can  live  without  fish  and  caviare.   The  quite  fresh  caviare  just  taken  from 
the  fish  is  a  remarkable  delicacy,  especially  the  coarse-grained  yellow  sort 
called  amber-caviare,  which,  however,  being  a  rarity,  is  never  exported. 
The  delicate  flavour  of  the  freshly-taken  fish-roe  has  something  peculiar 
about  it  when  eaten  on  the  spot,  which  is  entirely  lost  in  caviare  that 
is  exported,  and  is  generally  much  too  salt.     In  1847  a  pound  of  fresh 
caviare  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  copecks  silver  (8^.  to  lOd.),  but 
since  then  the  price  has  gone  up  considerably,  as  the  exports  grow  larger 
annually.     From  all  these  reasons,  then,  fishing  is  an  important  afPair  for 
the  Cossack,  an  eventful  employment  of  the  whole  people.     The  children 
on  the  roads  play  at  fish-catching,  it  is  talked  about  in  every  company^ 
and  the  Cossacks  await  longingly  and  with  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure^, 
the  legally  appointed  opening  of  the  general  fishery.     The  latter  is  s<^ 
remarkable,  and  so  different  from  what  takes  place  elsewhere,  that  w^^- 
think  a  description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  will  prove  agree- 
able to  our  readers.     We  have  found  it  in  a  work*  which  describes  in  a^u- 
most  interesting  and  instructive  manner  Russian  popular  life  from  everj^^^ 

*  Lebensbilder  aus  Bussland.    Von  einem  alten  Veteranen.    Riga. 
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side,  and  omitting  a  few  immaterial  passages,  we  will  proceed  to  extract 
all  that  appears  to  us  of  a  nature  to  offer  a  lively  and  distinct  representa- 
tion of  this  fishery. 

The  Caspian  Sea  contains  an  extraordinary  wealth  in  plump,  well- 
tasted  fish,  which  annually  ascend  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  in  order  to 
deposit  their  spawn.  Among  these  the  genus  Accipenser^  represented  by 
four  varieties,  with  snout-shaped  heads,  is  the  one  to  which  the  large  fisn 
belong  that  produce  the  black  caviare.  The  largest  of  these  fish  is 
the  beluga,  which,  according  to  old  persons,  was  formerly  captured 
"weig-hing  from  forty  to  fifty  pouds,*  and  yielded  from  four  to  six  pouds 
of  caviare.  At  the  present  day,  belugas  a  fathom  long,  and  weighing 
fVom  fifteen  to  twenty  pouds,  are  considered  a  rarity.  Next  to  this  fish 
comes  the  sturgeon  (stor),  and  its  almost  worthless  variety  the  schipp: 
tlie  stor  caviare  is  considered  the  best.  Then  follows  the  sewriiga,  and 
last  of  all  comes  the  sterlet,  which,  when  full-grown,  does  not  exceed 
tliree  feet  in  length,  but  when  fresh  is  remarkably  fat  and  pleasant 
eating,  and  is  even  conveyed  alive  to  Petersburg,  as  a  delicacy,  at  a  great 
expense.  In  addition  to  the  Accipensers,  the  Ural  swarms  with  white 
1;rout,  large  shad,  pike,  flat  fish,  and  many  other  sorts.  As  the  fish 
always  go  up  stream  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  majority  pass 
'tlie  winter  in  it,  a  fish  weir  has  been  built  since  the  earliest  period  below 
"tlie  town  of  Uralsk,  which  is  annually  repaired,  and^ams  the  river  right 
across  so  as  to  prevent  the  fish  ascending  farther.  At  this  weir  the  fish, 
tirg-ed  by  the  instinct  of  swimming  against  the  stream,  assemble  in  such 
masses  that  it  seems  alive  with  them,  and  they  form  regular  layers  one 
a.bove  the  other.  The  oldest  inhabitants  declare,  however,  that  the 
riL umber  and  size  of  the  fish  have  greatly  decreased  in  comparison  with 
earlier  times.  This  may  be  partly  produced  by  the  colossal  fisheries 
in  the  Volga  and  Ural,  near  Astrachan,  and  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
partly  by  the  annually  increasing  silting  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ural. 

The  author  of  the  work  under  notice  had  an  opportunity  some  years 
Q.go  to  witness  an  incident  of  the  Ural  mode  of  fishing.  The  ataman  ac- 
oompanied  him  to  the  weir,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  commanding 
officer,  a  powerful  and  active  Cossack  advanced,  laid  off  his  boots  and 
"Opper  clothing,  took  in  his  right  hand  an  iron  hook  which  was  fastened 
"to  a  long  line — the  end  of  the  latter  was  held  by  Cossacks  on  the  weir — 
liurriedly  crossed  himself,  'stepped  noiselessly  into  the  river,  and  at  once 
disappeared  under  water.  There  was  a  deadly  silence,  during  which  all 
^yes  were  6xed  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  ;  at  length,  at  the  expiration 
of  half  a  minute,  the  line  was  shaken — the  signal  to  draw  it  up — the 
^iver  reappeared  on  the  surface,  hauling  after  him  a  struggling  fish  with 
"t^lie  hook  inserted  in  its  gills,  and  both  were  dragged  ashore  amid  the 
l^ud  shouts  of  the  Cossacks.  This  performance,  however,  is  not  so  diffi- 
^iult  as  it  seems.  As  an  enormous  number  of  fish  are  pressing  against  the 
V»eams  of  the  weir,  and  thrusting  each  other  out  of  the  way,  the  man,  slipping 
^^ently  among  them,  is  hardly  noticed,  and  if  the  Cossack  is  thoroughly 
^^^p  to  his  work,  he  is  able  to  inspect  the  swarming  fish  at  hb  leisure,  and 
««lect  any  one  he  pleases  among  them.  Of  course  the  diver  must  pass  the 
^Yon  hook  through  the  fish's  gills,  but  this  is  facilitated  by  the  fish  con- 
"tiinually  opening  them  to  inhale  water.     The  fish  captured  on  this  occa- 

*  The  Russian  poud  is  equal  to  forty  English  pounds. 
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don  was  accidentally  full  of  roe:  the  ovary  was,  therefore,  at  ooce  taken 
out  of  it,  stirred  up,  then  pressed  through  a  sieve,  in  which  the  "fifafes 
and  skin  remained  hehind,  after  which  the  spawn  was  slightly  salted,  and 
the  caviare  was  ready. 

In  the  Ural  at  the  present  time  only  the  large  social  fisheries  take 
place,  in  which  all  the  Cossacks  take  part,  the  time  and  place  of  the  fish- 
ing, the  size  of  the  nets  and  mode  of  action  being  most  carefully  settled 
and  carried  out  with  military  precision.  Order  is  preserved  at  the  fishenes 
by  a  fishing  ataman,  who,  selected  from  the  oldest  general  officers,  has 
the  supreme  control,  settles  any  disputes  that  may  occur,  and  claims 
passive  obedience  to  his  regulations  and  decisions.    T)ie  first  is  the  spring 
fishery,  at  which  belugas  and  sturgeon  are  rarely  captured,  but  chiefly 
sewriigas  and  salmon.     The  second  is  the  antumn  fishery,  which  begins 
in  October,  about  two  hundred  versts  from  Uralsk,  and  terminates  at  the 
Caspian  Sea.     In  both  a  certain  range  of  water  is  daily  chosen  for  fish- 
ing, whose  borders  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass.     When  the  day's  toil  is 
ended  the  signal  is  given,  and  all  proceed  to  the  bivouac  on  the  baok, 
where  the  horses  and  carts  are  standing,  and  the  cooking  is  performed : 
here,  too,  many  Russian  traders  are  waiting  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
fish,  salting  them,  and  sending  them  off.     The  next  morning  a  further 
range  of  water  is  fished,  and  so  on.     At  these  fisheries  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  how  the  whole  river  for  a  long  distance  is  covered  with  human  beings, 
and  the  active  Cossacks  in  their  light  boats,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  only  ones 
man  is  seated,  shoot  with  lightning  speed  across  the  stream,  and  avcnJ 
collision  by  remarkable  rapid  and  bold  turns.     The  determination,  ac- 
tivity, and  adaptability  of  the  Cossacks  for  anything  that  displays  dangec 
or  requires  an  enterprising  spirit,  are  revealed*  on  such  occasions  in  theia 
greatest  brilliancy.    These  men,  here  amphibious,  would  become  first-rata 
sailors  if  the  Caspian  Sea  were  not  a  mere  lake.     The  third,  and  mos 
interesting  fishery  of  all,  is  the  winter  one  on  the  ice  with  poles  eight  o- 
ten  fathoms  in  length — the  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  th 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural.     So  soon  as  in  autumn  the  Ural  begins  to  b« 
covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  which  is  generally  the  case  at  the  end  c: 
November,  the  fish  seek  deeper  spots  in  the  water,  where  they  hybernato 
as  it  were,  in  dense  masses.     As  the  bottom  of  the  river  is,  howeve« 
annually  altered  by  the  currents,  so  that  the  deep  holes  cannot  be  always 
known,  so  soon  as  the  river  is  going  to  be  frozen  the  Cossacks  mark  tt: 
spots  where  the  fish  come  to  the  surface  to  play,  or  eke,  so  soon  as  thz 
river  is  just  frozen,  they  lie  down  on  the  thin  transparent  ice,  cover  the— 
heads  with  a  dark-coloured  cloth,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  see  the  lar^ 
fish  quietly  reposing  on  the  bed  of  the  river.    This  information  they  se^ 
to  learn  to  use  it  in  the  general  winter  fishery.     The  first  and  smaH 
fishery  generally  takes  place  early  in  December,  when  the  ice  is  still  ve= 
weak,  and  lasts  rarely  above  a  day.     Only  a  certain  number  of  C^ 
sacks  fish,  for  the  chief  object  is,  after  an  old  and  primitive  custom, 
send  off  the  finest  fish  and  best  caviare  as  a  present — so  the  Cos8a(= 
call  it — as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Imperial  Court.     For  this  purp^ 
an  officer  and  nine  three-horse  carts  are  waiting  in  readiness  on  the  ba^ 
The  fish  and  caviare  are  loaded,  and  away  the  train  dashes  day  and  ni^ 
with  post-horses  to  Petersburg,  whence  the  deliverers  always  return  \^- 
a  handsome  reward. 
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The  second  .general  fishery,  or  the  little  Bagrenie,  always  takes  place 

before  Christmas,  only  lasts  eight  days,  and  ends  eighty  versts  below 

Uralsk.     The  third  fishery,  or  great  Bagrenie,  begins  eighty  versts  from 

the  town,  and  terminates  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  teighty  or  two 

hundred.     Every  Cossack  fishes  on  his  own  account,  as  each  receives  a 

permit,  though  the  officers  and  officials  have  several,  according  to  their 

Tank.     The  latter  can  hire  men  if  they  do  not  wish  to  enjoy  the  sport 

themselves;  in  addition,  several  Cossacks  are  allowed  to  form  a  company,' 

jind  share  the  captured  fish  among  themselves.     As  fishing  instruments, 

civery  Cossack  has  the  above-described  long  fish-poles,  several  small  hooks 

rfiastened  to  short  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  fish  out  of  the  water 

-when  captured,  an  iron  crowbar  to  break  the  ice,  and  a  shovel.    In  earlier 

"Slimes  the  winter  fishery  of  the  Ural  was  carried  on  in  a  very  different  way 

Aom  the  present.     All  the  fishing-poles  were  laid  on  sledges,  drawn  by 

-^he  handsomest  and  wildest  horses.  The  thousands  of  sledges  were  drawn 

"•ap  in  rows  behind  each  other,  and  so  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  they 

:s:aeed  to  the  spot  where  the  fishing  was  to  begin.     The  ice  groaned  under 

"•ihe  pressure  of  this  wild  chase,  in  which  one  tried  to  get  before  the  other, 

'^nd  the  fish  were  scared  from  their  resting-place.     As,  however,  in  this 

:»iiode  of  fishing  accidents  were  inevitable,  and  other  unpleasantnesses  took 

;^lace,  the  wild  race  was  abolished,  and  the  fishing  is  now  carried  on  in  a 

'^ifferemt  fashion. 

So  floon  as  the  day  arrives  on  which  the  fishing  is  to  begin,  and  the 
ataman  has  been  appointed,  all  are  full  of  excitement  and  life.     Many  a 
Cossack  cannot  sleep  during  the  previous  night  for  joy,  and  long  before 
daybreak  they  set  to  work  eating  and  drinking.     The  first  dawn  is  hardly 
"visible  on  the  horizon  ere  thousands  of  Cossacks  are  under  way  to  the  spot 
^Dn  the  river  where  the  fishing  is  to  begin.     They  are  followed  by  a 
Clumber  of  Russians  and  Kirgises,  who  as  hired  labourers  look  after  the 
loraes,  set  up  the  tent  or  skin  hut,  make  a  fire  of  bushes,  and  generally 
;|)erform  all  the  jobs  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  fishing, 
:tfor  that  is  the  Cossack's  sole  occupation.     After  the  Russians  come  long 
drains  of  Russian  traders  from  Uralsk  and  other  places,  with  numerous 
.^sarts  and  workmen,  who  buy  the  fish  of  the  Cossacks  directly  they  are 
ittken  out  of  the  water,  take  out,  salt,  and  pack  the  caviare  in  barrels,  and 
either  let  the  fish  be  frozen  hard,  or  salt  them  after  removing  the  isinglass, 
in  order  to  send  them  off  into  the  interior  so  soon  as  possible.    A  number 
^f  settlers  or  market  people  also  follow  the  fishing,  who  put  up  their  huts 
on  the  bank,  and  sell  oats  and  hay,  bread,  biscuits,  nuts,  gingerbread,  and 
Oither  edibles,  to  be  washed  down  by  tea  or  vodki.     When  this  great  mass 
of  men  and  animals  has  reached  the  river  bank,  the  tents  are  temporarily 
erected,  because  their  owners  purpose  to  follow  the  fishermen  down  the 
stream.     Everybody  is  busied,  the  banks  swarm  with  people,  and  the 
"whole  scene  resembles  a  great  national  emigration.     At  length  all  have 
^ound  a  place,  the  signal  cannon  is  dragged  up  to  the  bank,  and  the  artil- 
leryman stands  by  it  with  his  lighted  match.     The  Cossacks  now  receive 
coders  to  form  into  long  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  wait  for  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  fishing.    Each  Cossack  drags  his  fish-hook 
«iid  crowbar  after  him,  and  takes  up  his  post  where  he  fancies  he  shall  find 
^  deep  hole  and  any  quantity  of  fish. 

After  all  this  has  been  arranged,  and  both  banks  of  the  river  are  lined 
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with  Cossacks,  the  ataman  of  the  fishery  at  length  emerges  firom  his  tc 
and  walks  slowly  to  the  river,  on  which  no  Cossack  is  allowed  to  go  i 
the  signal-shot  has  heen  fired.  A  perfect  silence  of  death  £Etlls  on  i 
scene,  all  are  fiill  of  expectation,  and  standing  with  bodies  bent  forwa 
in  readiness  for  the  leap.  It  is  really  most  interesting  to  see  these  ran 
of  powerful  and  hearty  men,  silent  and  yet  in  such  a  state  of  extreme  < 
citement.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  i 
faces  are  beaming  with  joy  and  hope,  and  their  eyes  are  fixed  either 
a  spot  previously  selected  in  the  ice  or  on  the  ataman,  who  is  about  to  gi 
the  signal  to  fire  the  cannon.  He,  however,  is  in  no  hurry ;  he  wa 
quietly  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  makes  all  sorts  of  movements ! 
Uie  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Cossacks.  If  the  chief  ataman  happens 
be  present,  the  fishing  ataman  takes  off  his  cap  and  bows  reverently  in  t 
direction  where  this  supreme  ruler  of  the  Cossacks  is  standing  on  t 
bank.  Then,  af^r  a  good  deal  of  teazing,  he  at  last  gives  the  privs 
signal,  which  is  only  known  to  himself  and  the  gunner. 

The  cannon  belches  forth  a  flame,  the  thick  smoke  has  scarce  issu 
from  its  mouth  ere  a  truly  demoniac  noise  breaks  out^  for  the  whole  ari 
of  Cossacks  rush  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  jostling  each  other  on  to  t 
ice.  Each  strives  at  full  speed  to  reach  a  previously  chosen  spot  on  t 
ice ;  or,  if  another  get  before  him,  he  selects  another  spot.  In  a  secoi 
thousands  of  small  holes,  a  couple  of  feet  in  diameter,  are  cut  in  the  ic 
at  many  spots,  where  a  large  body  of  fish  is  supposed  to  be  collects 
these  holes  are  not  more  than  three  paces  from  each  other,  and  then  the 
rises  a  perfect  wood  of  long  fishing-poles,  which  are  let  down  throuj 
the  holes  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  held  by  t 
Cossack,  so  that  he  may  at  once  feel  when  a  fish  passes  over  the  ho 
and  runs  against  the  pole.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  Cossack  pulls  t 
pole  up  wiUi  a  qmck  jerk,  the  sharp  hook  runs  into  the  belly  of  the  &i 
and  it  is  captured.  The  hole  in  the  ice  is  then  enlarged,  the  ^ 
secured  with  the  small  hooks  and  dragg^  on  the  ice  by  its  captor,  or 
several  Cossacks.  Through  the  running  about  and  shouting  of  the  m& 
men,  the  breaking  of  the  ice-holes,  and  the  thousands  of  long  poles  wh' 
form  a  regular  labyrinth  in  the  water,  the  fish  are  scared  from  tb 
beds,  dash  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  continually  get  &m(M 
the  fish-hooks.  'The  whole  of  the  ice  is  soon  covered  with  blood  :  it  L 
thorough  butchery,  and  mountains  of  fish  are  piled  up  on  the  banks, 
so  soon  as  a  fish  is  hooked,  traders  make  their  appearance  on  the  ice^ 
order  to  bargain  with  the  Cossack  and  purchase  his  fish.  This  frequen 
occurs,  while  the  fish  is  still  under  water  and  its  size  is  not  yet  kno^ 
in  which  case  it  is  bought  and  sold  on  speculation. 

At  times,  it  happens  that  a  shad,  weighing  from  three  to  six  pour 
is  caught,  and  brought  up  by  the  hook  under  water.  As  the  shad,  h^ 
ever,  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  yields  no  caviare,  the  experienced  fist 
man,  who  knows  what  he  has  caught  without  seeing  it,  by  the  feeling 
the  softer  flesh  and  the  movement  on  his  hook,  does  his  best  to  sell 
fish  on  spec,  and  displays  great  eloquence  in  doing  so.  If  there  I: 
novice  among  the  traders,  he  is  allowed  to  feel  the  large  fish  quiver 
on  the  hook  and  shaking  the  pole,  and  the  wilder  the  shad  becomes, 
greater  grows  the  desire  to  purchase^  and  the  conviction  that  a  I0 
bdnga  or  a  splendid  sturgeon  must  be  hooked. 
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ISiiany  a  Cossack  will  stand  for  hours  and  not  a  single  fish  touch  his 

ix>l«.     He  at  length  pulls  his  hook  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  select 

aii&other  spot,  and  perhaps  has  scarce  gone  away,  6re  his  place  is  taken 

by   another  Cossack,  who,  favoured  by  fortune,  pulls  out  a  magnificent 

fish  at  the  very  first  trial.     If  the  Cossack  has  caught  nothing  for  a  long 

tirr&e,  he  cautiously  gropes  with  his  pole  in  the  water  to  try  and  touch 

some  passing  fish,  which  he  tries  to  hook  by  a  powerful  jerk.    If  the  fish 

is     large  and  makes  a  disturbance  down  below  while  trying  to  liberate 

itself,  in  which  it  often  succeeds,  especially  when  merely  hooked  by  the 

tet'll?  the  Cossack  summons  his  nearest  neighbour  to  his  assistance.     An- 

otli^r  hook  is  then  let  down,  and  the  fish  is  landed  on  the  ice  by  their 

united  eflFbrts. 

The  largest  belugas,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pouds,  are  the 
most  cautious  and  difficult  to  capture.     If  such  a  mighty  fish  is  startled 
l>y  the  uproar  on  the  ice,  it  frequently  comes  to  the  surface  to  see  what 
is  g^oing  on  up  there,  or  swims  in  shallow  water.     If  one  of  these  big 
£ellows  runs  against  a  pole,  the  hook  of  which  is  four  or  five  fathoms 
l>eIow  it,  it  requires  great  rapidity  and  skill  to  pull  up  the  hook  so  as  to 
^rive  it  into  the  fish's  belly.     Such  a  fish  will  often  break  the  pole,  dash 
on  to  the  next  hook,  break  that,  and  attempt  to  escape,  but  rarely  suc- 
ceeds.    As  the  hooks  are  let  down  into  the  water  in  all  directions  and 
close  together,  there  is  a  general  excitement  when  a  large  fish  passes 
through  ;  every  one  watches  for  a  pole  to  shake,  and  the  fugitive  is  gene- 
rally captured,  dragged  on  the  ice  amid  shouts  of  delight,  and  sold  to 
the  traders.     A  large  beluga,   which  yields  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  caviare,  is  considered  by  the  Cossacks  ex- 
cessively crafty. 

This  most  peculiar  fishing  life  possesses  such  a  charm  for  the  foreign 

observer  that  he  cannot  see  enough  of  it,  or  cease  admiring  the  bold, 

clever  behaviour  of  the  Cossacks.     If,  for  instance,  even  during  a  sharp 

frost,  a  crowbar  falls  through  the  hole  in  the  ice  into  the  stream,  it  is 

^ot  thought  of  any  great  consequence.     The  nearest  Cossack  strips,  a 

I'ope  is  fastened  round  bis  waist,  he  dives,  finds  the  crowbar,  and  is 

^f^gged  on  to  the  ice  again  by  his]  comrades,  where  he  dresses,  crosses 

uimself,  takes  a  pull  at  the  spirit-bottle,  and  returns  to  his  own  fishing. 

,  The  fishing  was  extremely  interesting  in  December,  1857.  It  was  high 

*wne  to  send  off  the  present  to  the  Imperial  Court,  but  the  Ural  was  not 

^uite  iVozen  over,  and  in  the  middle  there  were  large  patches  of  open 

^ater.  Attempts  were  certainly  made  at  fishing,  but  nothing  was  caught. 

.  length  a  Cossack  noticed  that  a  great  number  of  fish,  scared  by  the 

?c>8e,  were  visible  in  the  open  water,  but  how  were  they  to  be  got  at  ? 

'Without  any  long  reflection,  a  flake  of  ice  was  cut  off  from  the  edge,  an 

*^^»ve  Cossack  seated  himself  on  it,  and  floated  to  the  middle,  when  he 

j^^^itiously  groped  about  with  his  pole  till  he  succeeded  in  hooking  a  very 

p^g^e  fish.     It  was  then  that  the  scene  became  really  interesting.     The 

^sack  could  not  master  the  enormous  creature,  it  pulled  him  backwards 

J^^    forwards,  and  at  length  dragged  him  off  the  lump  of  ice.     The 

^JJSack,  however,  stuck  to  his  pole,  paddled  about  in  the  water  as  well 

*^e  could,  and  when  he  drew  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  a  long  hook 

X  ^*  cjarefully  inserted  in  his  clothes,  and  man  and  fish  were  di-agged  on 

^*^€  ice  amid  an  unparalleled  rejoicing.     As  this  experiment  had  been 
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so  perfectly  successful,  a  large  lump  of  ice  was  cut  awi^,  and  se?eral 
Cossacks  leaped  upon  it  for  the  parpose  of  attacking  tne  fish  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  This  capture  was  certainly  laborious  and  unusual, 
but  it  caused  the  Cossacks  universal  delight,  for  the  present  could  be 
sent  off  at  the  appointed  time. 

When  the  day's  fishing  is  ended,  the  Cossacks  proceed  to  the  bivouac, 
where  all  are  soon  busied  in  eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selling, 
salting  fish,  and  preparing  caviare.  The  events  of  the  day  are  then 
fully  discussed,  they  laugh  and  shout,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ural  often 
echo  the  national  songs  till  all  fall  asleep  wearied  with  the  day's 
exertions.  But  day  has  scarce  dawned  ere  all  set  out  again  down  the 
river  to  a  new  station,  where  the  fishing  is  opened  by  firing  a  cannon  as 
on  the  first  day.  In  this  way  they  continue  to  advance  till  the  whole 
allotted  region  has  been  fished,  and  then  all  the  Cossacks  return  home. 
The  captured  fish  are  chiefly  sent  into  the  interior,  but  the  caviare  and 
isinglass  go  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  winter  fishery  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  merry  life  does  not  recommence  till  spring,  when  new  bodies  of  fish 
come  up  thd  river  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  all  the  waters  once  again 
swarm  with  life. 
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A  VILLAGE  STORY. 

By  Alexander  Andrews. 


I  REMEMBER  loug,  long  ago,  when  sitting  with  my  friend  Pickle 
(whose  lucubrations  I  had  the  privilege  some  years  since  of  preseutinj 
to  the  public),  a  sad  story  told  by  a  fellow- visitor,  a  clergyman,  whici 
though  it  bore  the  old  moral  that  has  been  worn  threadbare  by  temperan< 
lecturers,  and  done  to  rags  by  well-meaning  but  rampant  orators,  ha 


some  peculiarly  melancholy  features  of  its  own  that  made  a  strong  iii  ,m>» 

pression  on  me  at  the  time.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  way  ^HKZisf 
telling  it — ^no  doubt  a  great  deal  in  the  earnestness  of  tl^  speaker  thi^H^EJ^t 
affected  me  and  my  good  friend,  for  I  remember  that  poor  Pickles  iA  " 

off  his  spectacles  repeatedly  and  wiped  them  during  the  progress  of 
narration — and  I  fear  that  it  will  appear  trifling  when  reduced  to  pap 
but  I  will  venture  to  report  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  the  wor 
of  the  sincere  and  benevolent  man,  who,  alas !  like  our  worthy  ftiei 

Pickles  himself,  is  now  no  more.     When  I  recal  the  pure  domestic  ha       

piness  that  once  reigned  at  Turtledove  Villa,  the  blameless  life  of  i^^Bimy 
g^od  old  iriend,  the  atmosphere  of  love  that  he  seemed  to  generate  ^hc^^^mjt 
him,  it  affords  me  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  put  to  paper,  for  my  lit-^^fcie 
wards,  his  children,  some  reminiscences  of  those  pleasant  times.     Thi^iv     ^b 
one  of  them;  and  I  trust,  if  my  readers  are  inclined  to  find  fi&ult  w^i-'^-h 
it  for  its  triteness,  they  will  excuse  it  for  its  brevity. 

Travellers  entering  Barton  for  the  first  time  were   always  start  X^^ 
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by  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  which  burst  upon  their  view  in  that 

turn  in  the  road  which  wound  ronnd  into  the  yiilage.     Embosomed  in 

teees,  the  white  smoke  curling  from  the  chimneys  of  the  cottages,  and 

lA2sily  dispersiiig,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  oare-free  Kfe  of  the  honest 

i^llagers.     For  of  ihe  carking  oares  of  towns  they  knew  nothing.    They 

-worked  at  their  callings  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them,  and  as 

^iiey  intended  that  their  childven  should  work  after  them ;  no  harassing 

s^mlaitiofi  deprived  them  of  their  simple  comforts ;  no  £asddious  tast^ 

^CM>l£  away  thetr  appetites  from  their  homely  but  wholesome  fare ;  no 

"vain  and  aspiring  dreams  disturbed  their  sound,  labour-'Sweetened  rest. 

A^  large  old  house  with  a  verandah,  hiding  behind  some  stately  poplars, 

looked  up  the  turnpike-road  ;  this  was  the  residence  of  the  doctor,  aad 

Had  the  merit  of  alFording  its  inmates  the  earliest  views  of  travellers 

appxoaching  from  London ;  and  at  this  point  the  road  swept  suddenly 

xx>uxid  to  the  left,  and  brought  them  into  the  centre  of  one  of  the 

pi:'e1:tiest  villages  in  England.     They  were  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  it 

si>^     once,  and  in  front  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  an  old-fashioned,  porched, 

••«^cl   gabled  house  with  corridors,   in  which  you   might  lose  yourself 

&013Q  their  intricacy,  and  rooms  in  which  you  mig^t  <k>  the  same  from 

^lieir  size.     Barton  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  olden  times, 

'^^asured  by  its  inn,  which  now  bore  veno^able  testimony  to  what  it  had 

*>^^ii  in  bygone  days.     But  now  a  waggon  or  two,  or  a  solitary  farmer's 

S^ST*  was  quite  a  bustle  and  a  sensation  at  the  inn,  and  the  ostler  was 

^Ho\ited  for  till  the  landlord  was  hoarse ;  and  startled  &om  his  slnmbers 

^^   "fcbe  taproom  if  a  horse  or  vehicle  pulled  up  at  the  door.     The  few 

^f'^^esmen  of  the  village  used  to  drop  in  at  about  eleven  or  twelve  in 

*iHo  morning,  and  take  their  pre-pran<tial  drops  before  the  bar  ;  and  came 

^S^in  in  the  evening,  dressed  and  divested  of  their  aprons  and  paper 

^^ps,  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  sometimes  talk— though,  on  the  whole, 

^*^^y  were  not  much  given  to  conversation,  but  watched  ^e  smolce  from 

V^*'^  pipes,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking — in  the  parlour.     A  few 

^^■l«ge  reprobates — their  number  was  very  small — spent  their  days  in  the 

^p»oofn,  altemcUiely  sleeping  and  drinking  beer  (how  they  spent  their 

?^^&lits  many  a  hare  could  have  told) ;  and  a  few  of  the  labourers  dropped 

'-^  of  an  evening  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  up  a  quarrel 

^^*t;li  them,  in  which,  and  their  being  all  summarily  ejected  from  the 

*^o^8e,  the  evening's  entertainment  generally  terminated. 

,^    *Xhe  ^urch  was  high  up  yonder,  across  the  fields,  its  wooden  steeple 

^^^Tig  out  of  a  grove  of  trees,  in  which  the  warm,  snug,  red-bricked 

**^otory  calmly  nestled. 

^  The  shops  were  few :  there  was  the  baker's,  with  three  loaves  in  the 
^^^*idow;  and  the  butcher's,  displaying  a  joint  which  it  would  have 
^^^^aled  the  keenest  anatomist  to  assign  to  any  part  of  any  beast  usually 
^JJ^'Voted  to  purposes  of  food  ;  the  blacksmith's,  the  wheelwright's,  and 
^*^^  •*  store"  of  the  draper  and  grocer,  who  put  forth  in  his  window  and 
^^^ftre  his  door  more  brooms  and  clogs  than  anything  else.  Trade  was 
^^^tainly  not  brisk — the  calmness  of  untroubled  life  hung  about  all :  inn, 
^*^^if)s,  and  houses. 

*^  ^ay,  there  was  one  Kttle  cottage  that  looked  somewhat  disturbed  and 
^J^^tling — as  if  it  were  the  one  tlmt  kept  all  the  rest  in  order,  and  gave 
^*^^iii  the  tin>e  o'  day — with  the  deanest  of  blinds,  the  daintiest  of 

T  9. 
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flowers,  the  greenest  of  doors,  and  the  brightest  of  brass  knockers.  This 
was  the  residence  of  Miss  Spiflicken,  the  chief  of  the  Dorcas  Society,  the 
terrible  examiner  of  the  Sunday-school  children,  the  lady-president  of 
the  coal  and  blanket  club,  the  dispenser  of  soup  in  the  winter,  and  of 
tracts  at  all  times.  She  was  a  good-natured,  meddlesome  soul,  who,  if 
she  did  harm  and  caused  a  little  mischief  (as  she  often  did),  was  always 
v^ry  sorry  for  it,  and  tried  her  best  to  repair  the  damage — often  in  the 
way  in  which  amateurs  set  to  work  to  mend  their  furniture,  and  usually 
ena  in  splitting  it  to  pieces,  converting  the  flaw  into  a  crack,  and  the 
crack  into  a  fissure.  But  Barton  was  not  the  place  for  heart-burnings  or 
quarrels ;  the  inhabitants  very  comfortably  jogged  on  side  by  side  till 
uiey  took  their  places  in  the  churchyard,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  done.  There  was  little  or  no  emigration  from  the  village,  and  very 
little  immigration.  If  a  stranger  hovered  about,  and  at  last  tarried  for 
a  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  the  villagers,  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  which  attracted  him. 

But,  if  the  senses  of  the  weary  traveller  were  comforted  by  the  repose 
of  this  little  village,  his  idea  of  the  fullest  acquisition  of  worldly  happiness 
might  have  been  realised  by  the  appearance  of  the  pretty  cottage  that  lay 
a  little  off  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  with  a  parterre  of 
bright-coloured  flowers  at  its  feet,  and  a  sheltering  background  of 
chesnut  and  elms  to  screen  it  from  the  rude  blast  of  the  north  wind. 
There  was  the  home  of  unambitious,  unostentatious,  contented,  happy 
competence.  Everything  bespoke  it ;  the  windows — one  on  each  side  of 
the  door — with  their  pretty  flowers  in  fancy  vases ;  the  porch,  with  its 
clustering  honeysuckle  and  carefully-trained  rose,  which  climbed  above  it 
up  the  house  front ;  the  clean-fringed  drapery  of  the  bedroom  windows ;  ^ 
the  tasty  root-work  in  the  garden — all  told  that  a  woman's  hands  were  -*-  ' 
often  busy  about  that  pretty  home  in  work  which  she  loved  to  do. 

It  was  Tilly  Palmer's  home — little  Tilly  Palmer,  whom  I  rememberraK-^T 
seeing  about  the  hedges  of  her  father's  farm  when  she  was  too  little  to^i^^^o 
reach  the  ripening  blackberries  or  clustering  nuts,  shaking  the  flaxeiH=:v«u 
ringlets  from  her  pretty  face  to  look  at  me,  and  give  me  one  of  her  happye-  "^C^« 
meny  smiles  as  I  passed — little  Tilly  Palmer,  the  rosebud  of  Pryor'»  **-3r't 
Farm,  the  idol  of  her  parents — gentle  Tilly  Palmer,  who,  unspoiled  b^^^isfcj 
their  fondness,  grew  up  to  be  beloved  by  all  the  parish ;  the  sweet  ange^^-^^ 
that  glided  into  many  a  cottage  chamber,  carrying  help  and  comfort  t^^l"  t( 
the  poor,  the  toiling,  and  the  sick.  Miss  Spiflicken  never  had  had  ^J9  < 
word  to  say  of  Tilly  Palmer  but  of  praise  and  fondness ;  and  when  shK~^.^h( 
married  William  Worboys,  and  took  possession  of  this  little  dovecot  of  ^^^  -f  a 
house.  Miss  Spiflicken,  with  honest  tears  of  joy  in  her  twinkling  \\\i:^.^Mi\t 
eyes,  was  the  first,  and  not  the  least  sincere,  in  wishing  her  health  acv^^end 
happiness.  Health  was  imprinted  on  Tilly's  cheek,  and  happiness  was  gu  ^  ^kA- 
ranteed  by  fortune  ;  for  William  Worboys,  the  late  rector's  son,  who  h-^ciT^d 
inherited  a  comfortable  independence  from  his  father,  doted  upon  his  lit^^P^/Ze 
Tilly,  and  helped  her  in  the  decoration  of  the  new  home  into  which  —  he 
had  brought  her. 

Never  had  William  looked  so  well  as  on  his  wedding-day.   Discar^a^//?^ 
the  sober  suit  of  the  college  student,  he  had  also  cast  off  his  vaoioxc^m^iDg 
for  his  father,  who  had  been  dead  a  year  or  more,  and,  in  the  blue    ^mxuLt       A 
and  buff  waistcoat,  which  were  fashionable  in  those  days  (at  least  ics  the       M 
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^country),  standing  six  feet  in  his  top-boots,  you  might  have  walked  from 
3arton  to  London,  which  is  a  good  fifty  miles,  without  meeting  so  stal- 
-wart  or  fine  a  young  fellow  as  he.  The  ruddy  glow  of  health  beamed 
upon  his  honest,  open  countenance,  and,  as  he  followed  his  little  Tilly 
about  the  house,  helping  her  in  her  decorations,  or  in  the  evening  walked 
about  the  garden  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  admiring  her  day's 
triumph  among  her  flower-beds,  you  might  see  that,  if  he  were  all  in  all 
to  Tilly,  Tilly  was  the  object  of  his  manly  love  and  pride. 

And  thus  they  spent  the  first  part  of  their  married  life  in  quiet,  happy 
Barton,  living  the  life  God  had  designed  for  man  before  sin  or  trouble 
became  his  inheritance.  Twelve  months  after  the  marriage,  Miss 
Spiflicken  was  busy  from  house  to  house  telling  her  friends  that  Doctor 
Scott  had  been  summoned  from  behind  his  poplar- trees  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  that  a  sweet  little  creature,  whom,  by  a  little  coaxing 
of  the  nurse,  she  had  had  the  privilege  of  seeing,  had  come  to  share  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  that  happy  home. 

Twelve  more  months  had  gone  by,  when  I  stole  a  holiday  firom  hard 
work,  in  my  close  parish  in  London,  to  see  my  old  college  chum,  William 
Worboys. 

There  was  the  dear  little  cottage,  as  neat,  and  as  nice,  and  almost  as 
trim  as  ever.  The  honeysuckle,  it  is  true,  hung  in  untrained  clusters 
about  the  porch,  and  the  rose-tree  sadly  wanted  nailing  to  the  wall ;  but 
Tilly  had  got  something  else  to  take  up  her  time  and  engage  her  atten- 
tion now ;  perhaps  (for  I  had  not  heard  from  them  for  some  months)  there 
<i3ight  be  even  more  than  one  little  wardrobe  to  be  looked  after.  It  was 
hte  summer,  or  early  autumn,  and  the  geraniums  in  the  garden  were 
Scarlet  enough  to  look  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  fuchsias   were 

Suiting  on  their  last  bright  array  of  bloom,  to  be  stripped  off  them,  per- 
aps,  by  some  ruthless  early  frost ;  but  the  verbenas  were  growing  tall 
«ind  weedy,  and  most  of  the  flowers  had  run  to  seed,  **  Did  you  ever 
See/'  I  asked  myself,  with  some  petulance-r-"  did  you  ever  see  a  garden 
fts  neat  and  tidy  in  the  autumn  as  at  spring-time  ?"  The  tall  moun- 
tain ash  looked  cheerful  in  its  red  berries,  and,  albeit  it  was  September, 
the  sun  was  still  warm,  and  the  front  door  stood  wide  open.  I  meditated 
^  surprise,  and,  getting  off  the  coach,  stole  up  the  garden,  and,  un- 
ohalleng^^ed,  walked  on  tiptoe  into  the  little  passage.  The  door  to  the 
Hg^ht  was  open,  but  I  tapped  at  it,  and  a  female,  wan,  pale,  and  haggard, 
"With  a  livid  bruise  under  her  eye,  but  whom  I  did  not  remember  ever  to 
l^ave  seen  before,  started  up  before  me,  and  then  rushed  back.  The  door 
to  the  left  was  closed,  so  I  knocked  loudly  at  it;  a  husky  voice  cried,  iu 
reply,  •*  Get  away  I  Who  the  devil  are  you?"  Pained  and  astonished, 
a.nd  with  or  without  thought,  I  opened  the  door.  A  coarse,  bloated  figure 
of  a  man  sprang  from  a  chair  as  I  entered,  and  then  staggered  back 
itg^in,  shaking  his  fist  at  me  with  impotent  malignity,  and  exclaiming, 
as  he  fell  into  his  chair,  ''  What,  has  the  parson,  or  old  Spiflicken,  sent 
you  up  to  talk  to  me,  or  to  hear  her  whine  ?  Never  mind !  She  shall 
pay  for  it — she  shall  pay  for  it !  I  don't  want  advice  gratis — I  pay  her 
For  all  that's  sent  me.     Ha !  ha  I" 

With  a  half-emptied  bottle  on  the  table  before  him,  and  a  clay  pipe  in 
His  hand,  in  a  stifling  atmosphere  of  tobacco-smoke,  polluting  that  little 
Sanctuary,  which  I  so  well  remembered,  this  horrid  figure,  clad  in  a  worn 
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Tehreteen  jacket,  unlaced  boots,  stockings  shuffled  down  and  exposing  the 
knee  of  one  leg^  begrimed  breeches,  with  the  strings  hanging  loose,  again 
stood  up  and  glared  at  me  wilJi  eyes  of  painful  gloss,  almost  sUiting  out 
of  a  skin  stretched  till  it  shone  again.  In  all  the  terrible  symptoms  oi  de- 
Urium  tremens^  there  was  somedaing  that  told  me  this  was  the  wreck  of 
"William  Worboys !  The  shock  unnerved  me.  I  retreated  before  his 
tipsy  menaces,  and  made  my  way,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  the  Red  Ldoo. 

**  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  bad  job/'  said  the  bluff  host,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
"  but  Will "  (he  was  no  longer  "  Mr.  Worboys  "  with  the  honest  man) 
''  has  took  to  drink  shocking  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months.  He's  a 
reg'lar  radical ;  they  won't  have  him  in  the  parlour,  so  now  he  goes  into 
the  taproom,  till  he  gets  so  troublesome  that  they  pitch  him  out.  Isa't 
it  a  shocking  thing,  sir?  What's  come  of  him  I  can't  think.  Some  say' 
he  came  into  a  lot  o'  money,  others  say  he  lost  a  lot  o'  money,  but  no  oae 
knows  the  rights  on  it.  So  different,  you  know,  to  what  he  was — thou^ 
they  tell  me  he  was  a  Utile  wild  like  at  college." 

*'  Well,  well,  we  all  were  in  those  days,  and  Worboys  was  not  the 
worst  of  us." 

"  Yery  like,  sir,  very  like ;  but  now,  oh  Lord !  he's  dreadful.  And  Ins 
poor  wife — poor  Miss  Tilly ! — it's  well  the  old  folks  are  dead  and  gone, 
and  don't  see  it,  though  perhaps  they  do— and  it's  to  be  hoped  they'll 
pray  for  him  where  they  are!     Do  you  know,  sir,  he— he         " 

The  honest  old  fellow  was  ashamed  for  manhood's  sake  to  say  the 
word,  but  he  brought  his  hard  fkt  down  upon  the  table  with  a  sigp:iifi- 
cance  that  turned  me  faint  and  sick,  and  added  with  a  sorrowful  shake  oP" 
his  head,  '^  Ah,  sir,  he  dew — indeed  he  dew!" 

'^  When  does  the  next  coach  pass  through  for  London  ?"  I  asked,  not 
caring-  to  hear  more. 

But  his  reply  was  stopped  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  a  man,  who  cried^ 
^^  Mister  Walton !  Mister  Walton !  send  some  cliaps  up  to  Worboys's» 
directly.  He's  shot  his  wife,  and  he's  kind  o^  mad,  and  they  can't  hoUL 
him  down.  Wake  up  Bill  Judd — he's  in  the  taproom— he's  as  strongs 
as  a  horse  if  he's  not  drunk  I  Doctor  Scott  says  she's  dead.  Send  'eia. 
up  quick !" 

Oh  that  the  coach  would  come  up  and  take  me  from  this  delusive 
picture  of  repose — even  to  wicked  Lcwdon ! 

But  it  was  long  enough  in  coming  to  give  time  €or  another  breathless 
messenger  to  arrive  with  the  news : 

^*  He  broke  away  from  'em,  and  has  gone  and  cut  his  throat  I" 


Miss  Spiflicken's  house  is  as  trim  and  neat  as  ever,  I  am  told  (but 
have  never  ventured  near  that  place  again),  although  a  little  child  whoi 
she  adopted  runs  wild  about  it  in  all  the  license  of  her  kindness — ^poo3 
Tilly  Worboys's  baby ! 
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While  a  portLon  of  the  Germans  who  were  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
by  the  storms  of  1848  and  1849  appear  to  have  learnt  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing,  or  have  hecome  more  obstinate  than  before,  another  por- 
tion  have  learnt  a  great  deal,  and  not  alone  materially  assisted  their 
transatlantic  brethren  with  their  knowledge,  but  have  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  acquired  the  right  of  standing  forth  as  instructors  of  Europe  in 
matters  American.     To  this  honourable  class  of  German  Americans,  of 
Mrhom  we  will  only  mention  Kapp  and  Olshausen,  belongs  the  author  of  a 
'W'ork  we  have  now  under  notice.*     It  contains  a  very  instructive  descrip- 
tion  of  the  four  great  types  of  population  into  which  the  nation  of  the 
-Ajuerican  Union  is  divided,  and  also  supplies  us  with  useful  information 
a^bout  the  German  element  in  the  Union.  More  especially  are  the  Yankees 
proper — i^^  the  popvlation  of  the  New  England  States  and  their  colonists 
in  the  north- west-'described  in  this  book  most  fully.     In  the  following 
elcetch  we  will  giTC  an  extract  from  this  chapter,  so  far  as  we  can  agree 
"^irith  car  author's  views*. 

The  territory  of  New  England  is  a  peninsula  of  nearly  quadrangular 

ebape,  which  is  again  divided  into  several  smaller  peninsulas,  is  traversed 

l>y  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  seaboard  with  which  only  that  of 

Greece  can  compare  in  extent.     This  soil  has  since  its  settlement  by 

3£aropeans  produced  a  most  peculiar  population,  varying  considerably  from 

'thai  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.     The  Yankee  proper  is  re- 

XKiajrkable  for  height,  thinness,  a  narrow  skull  and  face,  great  variability 

of  temper,  inclinations,  and  occupations,  a  deficiency  of  simplicity  and 

liumour,  premature  manliness,  and  an  eaf  ly  old  age.    On  the  other  hand, 

lie  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  American  sof  English  origin  by  a 

grateful  remembrance  of  the  mother-land,  by  a  constant  connexion  with 

ii;s  mental  life,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  many  old  EngGsh  customs  in 

liis  manners,  life,  and  taste.     Then,  again,  he  has  a  feeUng  for  comfort, 

^nd  takes  delight  in  landscape  beauty.     Before  all,  he  has  richer  mental 

^dispositions,  a  stronger  will,  and  a  more  persistent  adhesion  to  what  he  has 

once  determined  on.     Of  the  patents  for  new  inventions  annually  granted 

^t  Washington^  above  one-half  belong  to  little  New  England,  although 

it  contains  but  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Union.     T%e 

cotton-press,  the  steam-engine,  the  sowing  and  mowing  machines,  the 

steam  plough,  and  other  prominent  inventions,  all  owe  their  paternity  to 

Yankees.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  poets  and  philosophers  and  nis- 

^cnrieal  authors  of  tlie  country  :  Longfellow,  Hawthorn,  Bryant,  Beecher 

Stow,  Wendell  Holmes,  Theodore  Parker,  Everett,  Emerson,  Franklin, 

^Bancroft,  Prcecott,  Squier,  Hitchcock,  Mitchell,  and  Olmstead,  are  vrith- 

out  an  exception  New  Englanders.  The  land  of  the  Yankees  has  supplied 

^  majority  of  the  most  prominent  preachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  pro- 

£eaBional  men.     It  has  brought  forth  but  few  statesmen,  but  they  were  the 

mogt  talented,  a&  the  names  of  Otis,  Hancock,  Adams,  and  Webster  will 

prove.     Even  the  uneducated  Yankee  has  an  intelligent  appearance,  a 

*  Land  und  Leute  in  der  Union.    Yon  Adolf  DooaL    Berlin:  Janke.    1864. 
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sensible,  inquiriDg  glance,  and  a  propriety  which  is  rarely  found  among 
this  class  in  Europe.  Moreover,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  firm,  worthy 
demeanour,  and  a  prevailing  seriousness  which  is  far  more  peculiar  to  him 
than  to  the  other  Americans. 

The  Yankee,  furthermore,  with  a  few  exceptions,  **  is  no  equality  scamp 
who  spits  without  a  spittoon."     He  has  generally  a  great  aversion  from 
the  vulgarities  which  justify  the  above  description,  and  which  are  cer- 
tainly met  with  very  frequently  in  the  south  and  west.     At  times  he 
becomes  troublesome  through  his  curiosity,  but  is  very  rarely  impertinent, 
and  there  is  no  coarseness  in  his  nature.     He  readily  grants  others  every 
liberty  that  he  claims  for  himself.  The  New  Englander  is  fond  of  mental 
and  moral  training,  and  this  distinguishes  him  more  especially  from  other 
Americans.     The  latter  generally  seek  only  a  lacquer  of  education,  and 
are  church-goers  and  bigoted,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  moral.     The 
Yankee,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  be  really  educated,  and  is  a  moral 
rigourist,  so  far  as  this  does  not  impose  too  heavy  duties.    A  true  enthu» 
siasm  for  the  highest  mental  gifts  is  rare  among  all  Americans,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  among  the  Yankees,  but  the  latter  make  proportionately 
enormous  sacrifices  for  the  nurture  of  these  gifts.     The  small  State  of 
Massachusetts  pays  annually  for  its  public  schools  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  while  all  its  other  outgoings  hardly  exceed  the  third  part  of  that 
sum.     The  same  State  founded  the  first  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiot 
hospitals  in  America,  upon  the  model  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  sort 
in  Europe.     Boston  has  two  large  libraries,  one  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  other  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  whose  selec- 
tion leaves  but  little  to  be  desired,  and  which  everybody  is  at  liberty  to 
consult.     In  the  New  England  States  there  are  hundreds  of  public 
libraries,  nearly  one  in  every  township,  which  altogether  contain  several 
million  well-selected  books.     From  Massachusetts  also  emanated  the  first 
movement  for  the   improvement  of  the  school  system,  and   the  first 
American  Kindergarten   were  established  at  Boston.      The  other  five 
Yankee  States  (Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Maine)  follow  the  example  given  by  Massachusetts,  as  the  latter  is  not 
only  their  mother  but  their  model  State. 

Two  institutions  are  common  to  the  whole  Yankee  population  :  public 
lectures  and  debating  clubs.  The  former  extend  over  every  branch  of 
learning,  and  are  delivered  by  celebrated  professional  men,  philan- 
thropists, enlighteners,  or  beaux  esprits,  who  receive  invitations  to  this 
efiect.  The  honorarium,  which  is  raised  by  subscription,  amounts  to 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  lecture.  Most  of  the 
lecturers  live  by  the  profession.  In  the  debating  clubs  the  younger 
townsmen  assemble  and  discuss  some  generally  comprehended  subject  in 
a  regular  debate,  in  order  to  practise  themselves  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  in  which,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  empty  straw  is  thrashed^  but 
there  is  always  some  amount  of  eloquence. 

The  Yankee  goes  to  church,  not  only  to  be  edified,  but  also  to  seek 
employment  for  his  restlessly  active  mind.  His  preacher  must  be  a  man 
of  education,  a  practised  dialectician,  rich  in  thought,  and  correct  in 
language.  Mere  unction  will  not  do.  The  women  are  enthusiastic  for 
him,  and  outbid  each  other  in  attentions  and  presents  to  him.  The  salaries 
of  the  clergy  are  often  very  considerable^  and  the  expense  of  belong- 
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log  to  a  congregation  is  great.     The  churches,  generally  small,  and,  on 
the  average,  only  calculated  for  four  hundred  hearers,  and  frequently  the 
property  of  the  preacher,  are  comfortably  6tted  up,  and  in  winter  car- 
peted and  warmed.     The  organ   and  organist  are  good,  and  there  is 
always  a  choir  of  voluntary  or  paid  singers.     The  expenses  are  usually 
covered   by    putting   up   the   seats    by    auction,    which,   with    popular 
preachers,  often  cost  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  a  year  for  a  family, 
with  the  Yankee  belonging  to  a  clerical  community  is  certainly  the  sign 
o€  a  respectable  man,  but  it  makes  no  material  difference  when  he  in- 
dulges in  a  free- thinking  tendency,  or  belongs  to  such  denominations  as 
tilie  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Friends,  and  Herrnhuters,  who  constantly 
increase  in   numbers,  and  probably  already  comprise  one-third  of  the 
population  of  New  England.     The  Episcopal  Church  has  very  few  ad- 
herents ;  much  more  numerous  are  the  outsiders,  or  persons  indifferent 
•to  religion,  who  join  no  confession,  do  not  even  have  their  children 
christened,  but,   as  a  rule,  they  belong  to  the  lower  and  rougher  class. 
Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  by  the  aid  of  Mediums,  has  its 
partisans  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  the  whole  Union,  and  among 
tbem  is  a  great  number  of  free-thinkers. 

The  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  peculiar  to  the  Yankee, 
but  he  is  now  relaxing  his  severity  under  German  influence.  Sacred 
concerts,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  secular  music  is  performed,  have  grown 
fashionable  in  New  England.  While  formerly  there  was  no  cooking  in 
a  Yankee  household  on  a  Sunday,  but  they  ate  cold  dishes  prepared  on 
the  previous  day,  now  the  majority  of  the  New  Englanders  have  hot 
dishes  on  their  table  on  Sunday  as  well. 

The  Yankee  is  accused  of  being  more  fanatical  in  matters  of  conviction 
l^an  the  other  Americans,  but  unjustly  so.  The  author,  on  the  contrary, 
sees  in  him  the  most  tolerant  and  indulgent  of  the  North  Americans.  If 
itches  were  burnt  in  New  England,  and  a  Quakeress  hanged  on  account 
of  her  creed,  this  happened  at  a  time  when  things  were  no  better  else- 
^liere.  If  the  old  Puritans  had  most  intolerant  laws,  they  have  now  been 
abrogated.  At  the  present  day — what  a  horror  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ! 
•^Catholic  festivals  like  Christmas  and  Easter  are  kept;  there  are  a 
<^^val  and  theatre,  and  even  balls  are  no  longer  regarded  as  godless.  A 
^ce  of  the  old  fanatic  puritanism  is  certainly  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Temperance  and  Sunday  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  nativism  of  the  Yankees, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  excuse.  Spirits  intoxicate  in 
-^jnerica  more  easily  than  in  Europe.  They  are  cause  of  most  of  the 
^mes  and  accidents,  and  they  more  especially  cause  so  many  promising 
youths  to  sink  into  the  class  of  roughs  and  rowdies.  Lastly,  they  played 
^  Prominent  part  in  the  political  contests  of  the  last  ten  years,  as  the 
democratic  party,  or  party  of  roughness,  was  mainly  recruited,  and  pre- 
pared its  attacks  on  the  electoral  liberty  of  the  opponents,  in  the  public- 
bouses.  The  temperance  societies,  founded  to  check  these  evils,  could 
Jiot  make  head-way,  and  hence  demanded  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
^fe,  especially  when  the  immigration  of  drunken  Irish  serioudy  swelled 
*be  ranks  of  the  opponents.  The  first  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits 
*^t  place  in  Maine,  the  other  New  England  States  followed  the  example, 
^d  ere  long  the  law  was  passed  in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
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States,  because  the  democratic  party  aapported  the  measure  with  the  in 
tention  of  feigniDg  morality,  while  feeling  convinced  that  the  law  wouL 
remain  a  dead  letter.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  hence  the  Maine  Liquo 
Law  is  now  almost  a  nullity,  even  in  the  New  England  States. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Sunday  laws,  except  that  the  latter  ha 
existed  in  the  v^le  Union  since  the  beginning,  and  were  only  tacitl 
ignored  in  the  Catholic  States  of  Maryland  and  Louisiana.  These,  to< 
since  immigration  has  assumed  large  dimensions,  only  exist  on  paper  i 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  in  districts  inhabited  by  foreigner! 
In  New  England  they  exist  in  their  former  severity,  but  a  relaxatio 
must  take  place  here  shortly. 

Finally,  the  Yankees  are  less  fanatical  in  their  nativist  exertions  tha 
the  opposing  party.  It  is  true  that  they  are  the  inventors  of  the  idea  ( 
attaching  the  right  of  voting  and  election  to  offices  to  a  longer  residenc 
in  the  country.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  those  other  opponent 
the  democrats  in  the  other  States,  they  could  never  have  introduced  tl 
laws  in  questic»»  Such  is  specially  the  case  with  the  addition  to  the  cck 
ititution,  by  which  a  five  years'  residence  in  the  country  qualifies  U 
voting  for  officers  of  the  Union,  and  a  longer  period  is  required  for  beic 
elected  a  representative  or  a  senator.  Similar  regulations  were  then  in^^ 
duced  into  the  legislature  of  the  separate  States  ;  but  the  democratic  paa 
everywhere  had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  thus  only  a  portion  of  ^ 
blame  which  these  exertions  deserve  falls  on  the  New  Englanders. 

To  siimmarise  our  previous  remarks,  the  New  Englanders  are  not  £r 
from  fanatkism,  but,  on  that  very  account,  more  tolerant  than  the  averaj 
of  the  North  Amerieans,  and  more  especially  than  the  population  of  tl 
South,  because  they  are  better  educated  than  the  latter,  and  because  th 
fanaticism  is  the  praetieal  pursuit  of  one-sided  theoretical  truths,  whil 
education  is  the  harmony  of  all  truths.  The  Yankees  are^  as  a  rule,  rathe 
one-sided,  but  less  so  than  the  other  Americans.  If  the  latter  have  a  dil 
ficulty  in  being  amiable,  the  Yankees  at  least  contrive  to  be  so  to  sooB^ 
extent. 

Women,  too,  in  America  are  only  in  exceptional  cases  really  amiable 
although  more  beauty  is  met  with  among  them  than  in  Europe.  Tbe^ 
are  too  sensible  and  self- willed,  and  are  ^ficieut  in  that  depth  of  humoit 
and  warmth  of  heart  which  distinguish  European  women,  and  they  grov 
prematurely  old.  There  are  few  American  ladies  who  do  not  commence 
a  very  vigorous  husband-hunt  with  their  fifteenth  year,  and  by  the  ageo 
thirty  are  matrons.  Those  who  do  not  marry  young,  or  have  no  fortune 
generally  look  about  for  a  profession  before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age 
and  this  is  most  commonly  the  case  in  New  England^  whose  women  ar 
better  educated  and  more  independent  than  the  rest,  and  where  the  femal 
population  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  male.  The  professions  chosea 
by  Yankee  women  are  only  feminine  in  a  case  of  necessity  ;  they  raiel 
g^  out  to  service  as  cooks,  and  working  in  factories,  formerly  so  commoc 
Las  now  alaaoat  entiiely  ceased  On  the  other  hand,  teaching  is  ver 
popular  among  them,  asd  New  England  furnishes  nearly  the  entire  suppl 
of  governesses  for  the  Union,  both  for  elementary  and  secondary  instrui 
tioo.  Moat  of  the  national  schools  have  only  one  principal,  but  three  4 
four  assiataot  teacfacrsy  and  elder  women  keep  private  schools,  frequent^ 
of  a  conaideraUe  siae^  wtthouit  any  male  asfliatance>    Another  profeasic 
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gfreatlj  sought  bj  leiiwks  is  serving  in  aVii>ps.  Furtheunore,  there  is  at 
Boston  an  academy  tnider  Mrs.  Doctress  Zakrzewska,  from  Berlin,  which 
bs  already  turned  out  several  htukdred  sine-doctors.  There  are  also  many 
authoresses,  some  print! ng-offioes  entirelij  managed  loj  women,  post- 
mistresses, telegrapdi  clerks  of  the  other  sex,  hundreds  o£  paid  chureh- 
sbgers,  lecturesseS)  who*  also  disc«B3  polities,  and  even  female  clergymeai 
The  sex  is  very  strongly  represented  aoftong  the  free-thinkers,  abo- 
litionists, and  all  societies  of  progress. 

Ladies^  too,  have  a  great  deal  toi  say  in  iho  meetings  and  press  organs 

oi  the  womao^s  right  party,  which  is  almost  entirely  coaiposed  of  Yankees, 

and  whose  fbodamental  idea  is  that  woman  oixght  to  be  equally  privileged 

with  man  by  the  law,  pubUe  opinion,  and  social  fashions,  as  she  only  differs 

froia  himi  in  a:  sexual  respect.     The  coinservattve  branch  of  this  party  de- 

Kiaads  that  a.  woman  should  receive  the  same  education  as  a  man,  that 

ev-ery  professioo  ^(»dd  be  open,  to  her  which  her  sex  does  not  prohibit, 

sunA  that  she  should  have  access  to  the  voting-urn  and  every  officer. 

PurUiermore,  women  should  no  longer  reqaire  a  guardian,  their  testimony 

ia«ive  the  same  value  as  a  man's^  and  wives  have  a  right  to  their  own  earn- 

iogs  and  the;  dai^osaL  of  their  own  foirtune*— (^ms  in  support  of  which  it 

i^  urged  thafe  women  in  New  England  are  better  educated  than  men,  as 

i^Hey  attend  school  longer,  that  they  understand  parliamentary  usages  quite 

sw  well,  possess  quite  as  much  practice  and  skill  m  oratory  as  the  stronger 

0€S-jL,  and  aheady  exert  an  indirect  influence  ia  politicsw  The  radical  branch 

S^o  foFtheE,  io9  they  demaivi,  in  addition,  '^  fre^  love;"  that  is  to  say,  the 

^^dolkion  of  all  laws  against  adulter}^  bigamy,  polygamy,  8tc^  but  these 

^^^ttms  have  bat  few  supporters 

The  ties  of  marriage  and  iam«ly  are  notoriously  much  looser  in  America 

*^«n  in  Earope.     Very  firequently  happen  efopements  by  wives,  their 

^'Qocrtion  by  their  bu^aads,  said  also  voluotary  separations  of  ill-matched 

^c>^fes.     Tb»  condact  of  husbands  seems  to  the  Eluiropean  observer  cold 

^*id  formal^  and  the  connexion  between  children  and  their  parents  to  each 

^^Jt  at  all   afGectienate.     Very  rarely  do  wives  share  their  husbands' 

^^•liness  eareSy  and  nearly  always  their  claims  of  fln^y  and  amusement 

^*>e  greater  tkan  tiieir  performances  in  the  house.    Their  attention  to  the 

^iti^en^  aad  majragcment  of  the  house  generally,  are  very  trifling.     The 

^^■ftucatioa  of  the  children  usually  consists,  ia  letting  them  do  exactly  what 

*ltey  like.    All  this  is  true  of  the  family  life  of  the  Yankees,  though  to  a 

**^as  extent  iham  jdsewhere  in  Nortk  Amenoa.     In  New  England  many 

*^"«uie«rives  may  be  foand  who  are  good  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  cooks, 

^liohe^  their  husband  in  his  businessvaod  even  support  their  families 

^^  their  own  exertions.    The  farmers'  wives  are  generally  industrious  and 

^Qinestic^  thof^h  they  never  help  in  the  fields,  and  rarely  in  the  garden 

^^^  staWe.    Lastly,  the  universal  AiaericaA  fadiion  for  young,  childless 

^*>ifies  to  live  in  beardin^houses,  instead  of  starting  a  house  of  their 

^■•ta,  is  net  aearly  &>  frequent  in  New  England  as  efeewherc^    As  a  rule, 

^^e' notice  here-  saore  wedded  affection  and  fldehty,  more  pareoftal  and 

^^Ush  hwBf  nu)re  obediencey  asd  more  mutual  attadiment  eveo;  between 

^**t«at  relatives^  than  is  the  case  any  whese  else  in  the  Union.     K  the 

^«iiy  life  oir  the  Yankees  i&  act  hearty,,  atill  it  is  q^uiet,  peaceful,  and 

^  state  of  thmgs  ia  chiefly  owing  t&  the  £ftct  that  the  Yaakee  dees 
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not  visit  grog-shops,  b  ignorant  of  clubs,  casinos,  resources,  &c.,  but 
either  spends  the  evening  at  home,  or  attends  political,  literary,  or  musical 
assemblies,  to  which  he  is  generally  accompanied  by  his  wife.  There  are 
no  village  inns  in  New  England,  and  the  hotels  in  the  towns  are  almost 
entirely  frequented  by  immigrants.  Freemasonry  and  odd -fellowship, 
which  are  more  popular  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and  take,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  place  of  public-houses,  have  found  but  few  adherents 
proportionally  in  New  England. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  true  Yankee  settlements  without 
feeling  the  heart  expand/'  our  author  says,  ''  where  we  see  these  hundredi 
of  thousands  of  neat  country  and  farm-houses  with  their  splendid  gardens 
this  equal  division  of  comfort  and  the  necessity  of  life,  these  contented, 
open,  and  sensible  faces,  these  handsome  forms,  and  the  frequently  charm* 
ing  features  of  the  women,  but  nowhere  beggars,  nowhere  rags,  nowhen 
brutalised  faces ;  where  the  finest  and  largest  houses  generally  prove  t« 
be  schools ;  where  we  notice  every  moment  the  unbounded  traffic  a 
beings  and  goods  along  the  great  commercial  routes,  the  well-dlled  fielda 
the  beautiful  cattle,  the  neat  churches,  the  numerous  railways  :  when  vv 
see  all  this  remain  the  same  for  a  long  distance,  we  involuntarily  exciaii^ 
*  Here  more  human  happiness  and  human  dignity  may  be  found  the 
among  any  other  equally  large  population  in  the  whole  world  I'  " 

But  the  higher  the  elevation  the  deeper  the  fall,  and  thus  the  Yank^ 
when  he  degenerates,  is  a  greater  villain  than  any  other  American.  T'h 
slave- holding  New  Englander  is  considered  the  most  reckless  among  hi 
fellows,  and  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Yankee-land  displays  the  most  re» 
pulsive  zeal  of  all  the  politicians  of  this  tendency.  The  captains  who 
carried  on  the  slave-trade  with  Africa  were  nearly  all  Yankees.  The 
officers  of  New  English  ships  trading  with  the  Souui  are,  nearly  without 
an  exception,  pro-slavery  democrats.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  tishermen,  who  catch  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  weU 
as  with  the  great  dealers  in  Qoston,  Newhaven,  Portland,  New  Bedford, 
and  other  wealthy  towns,  who  either  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  South,  advanced  money  on  plantations  and  slaves,  or  themselves  held 
plantations  which  were  managed  for  them.  Lastly,  the  same  is  the  oase 
with  the  politicians  and  journalists,  who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  de- 
mocratic party.  Webster,  who,  during  a  generation,  was  the  adored 
opponent  of  slavery,  was  bought  as  its  defender  for  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  James  Brooks,  the  editor  of  the  Newport  Express^  formerly  a 
free-soiler,  is  now  the  most  virulent  foe  of  his  ex-partisans :  other  in- 
stances are  not  rare,  and  hardly  one  can  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
renegade  was  not  a  Yankee. 

This  curious  fact  is  not  sufficiently  explained  by  saying  that  Us  ex* 
tremes  se  touchant,  the  fault  lies  notably  in  the  fact  that  American 
education  is  deficient  in  fundamental  truth,  and  the  national  character  in 
moral  courage.  The  New  Englander  feels  to  a  higher  degree  than  othei 
Americans  a  righteous  wrath  at  wickedness,  but  he  does  not  display  i" 
openly  enough.  Moreover,  he  is  less  passionate  than  his  other  country- 
men, whence  he  is  sarcastically  called  in  the  South  the  white-livere« 
Yankee.  Command  of  his  feelings  is  taught  him  with  his  earliest  yeaia 
and  has  grown  a  second  nature  through  climate  and  manner  of  life ;  torn 
in  this  way  he  has  partially  lost  his  horror  of  injustice.     All  Americai^ 
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besides,  are  worshippers  of  authority ;  the  Yankee  least  of  all,  but  far  too 
much  for  educated  Englishmen.  vVashington  and  Jefferson  are  states- 
manlike authorities,  in  other  matters  they  refer  to  the  constitution  and 
the  Bible ;  and  as  Washington  and  Jefferson's  data,  the  constitution  and 
the  Bible  can  be  employed  on  behalf  of  slavery,  the  transition  from  the 
free- soil  party  to  the  camp  of  the  opponents  can  be  easily  represented  as 
the  result  of  oetter  convictions. 

We  now  come' to  the  professional  life  of  the  Yankees.     On  the  sea- 
board naturally  lives  a  population  devoted  to  navigation,  commerce,  and 
fishery.     The  competition  of  European  sailors  has,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  driven  the  New  Englander  out  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe 
and  America,  and  he  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  great  lakes,  and 
on  board  the  East  and  West  Indian  and  Californian  Hners.     The  inclina- 
tion to  a  seafaring  life  is  so  great  among  the  Yankees,  that  frequently 
farmers'  sons  from  the  interior,  and  educated  young  men,  turn  sailors, 
either  with  the  intention  of  adhering  to  that  calling,  or  else  to  employ  it 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  mercantile  avocations.  At  times,  even  these  sailors 
are  converted  into  authors ;  for  instance,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  tra- 
veller Dana,  and  the  well-known  Olmstead,  served  several  years  **  before 
t;|]e  mast."     The  farmers  on  the  sea-coast  nearly  all  lead  an  amphibious 
life :   they  fish  at  the  season  when  the  great  migration  of  sea -fish  takes 
place  to  the  bays  and  rivers  of  their  country,  and  cultivate  their  fields  in 
'the  interval.     There  are  in  all  directions  clubs,  which  seek  amusement 
in  trips  to  sea,  fishing-parties,  and  rowing-matches ;  and  even  the  ladies 
join  these  excursions. 

The  separate  branches  of  this  profession  are  mainly  connected  with 
special  ports.  The  fishermen,  who  catch  codfish  on  the  Newfoundland 
l>anks,  generally  hail  from  Salem,  Gloucester,  Lynn,  and  Marblehead,  in 
JMEassachusetts ;  the  whalers,  from  New  Bedford  and  Newbury  port ;  while 
tihe  fishermen  of  Maine  generally  pursue  their  avocation  on  the  sand- 
banks off  their  coast.  The  oystery  breeding-grounds  and  fisheries  are 
confined  to  the  bays  of  Connecticut  and  portions  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
I^ew  England  is  indebted  to  its  fisheries  for  a  great  portion  of  its  wealth. 
'We  need  only  look  at  the  palatial  country-houses  of  the  whalers  at  New 
Bedford,  the  numerous  fine  buildings  in  Salem,  Portland,  Bostou,  and 
other  fishing  ports,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coast  districts  in- 
liabited  by  fishermen,  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact. 

A  hundred  branches  of  trade  are  also  connected  with  navigation. 
Salem  makes  guano  of  the  unsold  fish  and  offal;  Rockport  ships  the 
noble  granite  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  cut  into  slabs  and 
lolocks  of  every  shape  by  very  clever  machinery ;  other  places  shell  and 
pack  in  air-tight  tin  cases  oysters  for  export  to  distant  markets ;  others, 
again,  build  vessels  and  boats,  burn  lime  out  of  oyster-shells,  &c.  In 
short,  the  Yankee  is  most  inventive  in  connecting  industrial  operations 
Viih  a  seafaring  life ;  and  if  he  lose  the  sale  of  his  productions  at  one 
spot,  he  very  rapidly  compensates  himself  by  the  discovery  of  some  other 
source  of  profit 

Neariy  three-fourths  of  the  very  large  coasting-trade  of  America  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders,  because  they  possess  most  good 
liftrboars,  most  good  sailors,  the  boldest  and  best-trained  navigators,  the 
'^  bailding  wood,  and  a  great  yariety  of  manufactures  and  productions 
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of  the  soil.    Down  as  ftir  as  -die  Bio  La  Pkta  tkeir  clippers  and^hooQiMB 
keep  up  the  interchange  of  the  prddiice  of  every  aone,'  and  in  the  same 
way  a  Yankee  population  carries  on  the  coasting-traik  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  from  the  Oregon  downwards.     When,  in  1825,  the  port  of 
New  York  was  eonnected  with  the  great  oordiem  lakes  by  the  Ekie 
Canal,  the  New  England  sea^tra^&e,  whose  ports  oould  iiot  be  connected 
with  the  lakes  in  the  same  way,  suffered  from  a  serious  oompetitioa  whiidi 
threatened  its  ruin,  and  in  truth  a  great  portion  of  t^  capital  invested 
in  New  England  was  transferred  to  that  coEonopolitan  city.     But  the  in- 
yentive  spirit  of  the  Yankees  speedily  made  up  for  this  loss.      While 
New  York  undertook  the  trade  with  Eastern  E«rope,  New  England  pro- 
vided the  communication  hetween  the  North  and  South  of  the  Western 
continent,  by  creating  masses  of  goods  to  freight  vessels  snd  saiisfy  the 
requirements  of  every  open  market  in  the  South.     Thus  sprang  up  the 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  work  up  and 
pay  for  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  at  the  same  timeohttain  double  profit. 
Thus  sprang  up  the  gigantic  leather  and  shoe  trade  in  the  saiae  State^ 
which  fetched  its  hides  from  the  La  Plata  States,  and  soon  covered  «very  foo^ 
in  America,  so  that,  in  the  present  day,  every  sixth  man  is  a  shoemaker. 
Thus,  too,  sprang  up  the  ice  trade,  which  now  supplies  every  hot  country 
as  far  as  China  with  the  cooling  luxury.     Danbary  implied  itself  to 
making  hats  wholesale^  Wateibury  to  brass  short  goods;  Bridgeport  to 
carriage  building  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks.     Fnrthermon^ 
we  find  in  Yankee-land  the  furniture  i^ctories,  which  are  carried  on  in 
such  a  way  that  the  wood  is  roughly  cut  by  cheap  water  and  stean^ 
power  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  work- 
shops to  be  put  together,  varnished,  and  sent  off.     Then,  again,  there  is 
the  building  wood  trade,  which  cheaply  supplies  logs,  planks,  and  beams 
at  the  place  of  growth,  so  that  the  house  can  be  put  on  boaxd  vessels  ta 
port  piecemeal.    We  iuive  also  to  mention  the  £actGrie§  for  clothes,  lineii| 
schooling  articles,  turned  goods,  and  pianofortes  at  Boston,  of  fire-anas 
at   Springfield,  Brottlebom,  and  Worcester,  of  half-wooilen  goods  at 
Northampton,  of  filters  and  cask-staves  at  Burlington,  of  wooden  toys 
and  brooms  in  Maine,  &c.     The  want  of  ire^t,  ^e  commercial  q)int, 
and  the  inventive  talent  of  the  Yankees,  created  branches  of  trade  long 
before  there  was  that  density  of  popolatioii  which,  in  Europe,  b  consi- 
dered necessary  for  the  production  of  a  great  trade.     And  as  the  ooo- 
stant  migration  of  the  nation  to  the  West  and  South  kept  wages  up,  the 
inventive  spirit  must  find  means  to  secure  success  by  the  most  extensive 
use  of  machinery  and  the  cleverest  adaptation  of  the  goods  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consumers.     And  here  is  the  place  to  i^ak  of  the 
protective  duties,   whose  defenders  are  incorrectly  sought  among  the 
Yankees.     In  this  matter  it  is  only  true  that  the  New  England  States 
formerly  demanded  protection  for  their  trade,  and  did  ao  at  the  time 
when  they  established  it,  in  order  to  stand  the  competition  cf  New  York, 
from  1825  to  1840.     Since  then  they  no  k)nger  require  this  protection. 
Except  in  a  few  branches  of  trade,  the  movement  for  it  is  confined  to  - 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ;  and  though,  in  the  great  electoral  eon-- 
test  of  1860,  New  England  advocated  moderate  protection,  this  wa^ 
done  from  political  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  the  Northern  anti-slaverjm 
party  had  never  yet  been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Southern  de^ 
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mocrats  without  the  support  of  the  PitytectioDist  States,  Fennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  hence  they  were  bought  by  the  concession  of  pro- 
tecting duties,  in  which  New  England  now  feels  as  sligiit  an.  interest  as 
tiie  North- West  Secondly,  speculations  in  land  and  buildiDg  sites,  pro- 
risions,  and  shares,  had  attained  a  dangerous  height  before  1860,  and 
entailed  the  great  crisis  of  1857.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  slave- 
holder's policy,  who  looked  askance  at  Northern  trade  and  colonisation, 
at  tbe  white  immigration  and  free  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
large  amount  of  a  capital,  which,  through  the  universal  desire  of  the 
people  to  grow  rich  suddenly,  strove  to  gain  enormous  profits  by  gigantic 
peculations.  At  that  time  capital  was  too  valuable  even  for  tbe  best 
paying  trades ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  afloat  once  more,  protection  duties 
were  regarded  as  the  most  effective  means.  Thirdly,  a  free  trade,  such 
as  the  slaveholders  desired,  impoverished  the  land,  caused  a  powerful 
aristocratic  caste  to  spring  up,  rendered  the  labourers  proletarians,  and 
demoralised  the  whole  nation.  Hence  those  moderate  protecting  duties 
were  necessary  as  portions  of  a  political  system  which  sought  to  obtain 
for  free  labour  the  mastery  over  slavery. 

We  will  close  our  excerpts  from  Mr.  Douai's  work  widi  a  glance  at  the 

Agriculture  of  the  Yankees.     This  is  regulated  more  than  elsewhere  by 

OAereantile  considerations.  In  Germany,  agriculture  has  its  internal  moral 

law,  tbe  countryman  strives  for  excellence  in  his  labour,  and  finds  a  large 

portion  of  hit  reward  in  its  inner  value.  In  America  people  de^re  rapidly 

to  subdue  a  rough  and  obstinate  nature,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work 

18  only  taken  into  consideration  as  it  rewards  in  the  immediate  present. 

The  settler  on  rough  land  must  at  onoe  find  an  ample  return  for  his 

ezertums,  or  else  he  is  ruined,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  capital.     He 

u  obliged  to  destroy  his  stock  of  growing  wood,  and  exhausts  his  land  by 

^'■Itivating  it  without  rotation  of  crops  or  manuring.    He  can  only  think 

^  i^tiooal  husbandry,  stall-feeding,  draining,  improving  the  breed  of 

cattle,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  when  he  has  completely  exhausted  his 

'^d,  for  by  t^at  time  his  capital  is  generally  sufficient  £or  the  purpose. 

^0  this  is  added  the  advantage  of  growing  maize.     Maize  is  a  thing 

Without  which  the  rapid  settlement  of  America  would  have  been  simply 

impossible.    It  grows  on  any  not  thoroughly  exhausted  soil  wherever  the 

Bomnoer  heat  reaches  14  deg,  R.     It  can  be  left  to  itself  after  sowing  in 

5*'ing,  and  be  left  in  the  haulm  till  November.     The  leaves  are  splendid 

'ood  for  cattle  ;  the  com  supplies  food  for  men  and  domestic  animals,  and 

the  haulms,  which  are  left  standing,  afford  the  cattle  which  run  about  at 

hberty  a  certain  amount  of  food  during  the  winter.    Furthermore,  maize 

^oea  not  exhaust  the  soil  so  quickly,  but  loosens  it,  and  protects  it  from 

^^cessive  heat  and  heavy  showers.     Lastly,  it  will  grow  on  the  same  soil 

1      *  generation,  and  prepares  it  for  nearly  every  other  sort  of  crop.     So 

^g,  therefore,  as  constant  immigration  ensures  the  farmer  a  paying 

^Mcet  for  his  Indian  corn,  he  would  be  a  foolto  grow  other  crops,  which 

**?  «kot  pay  so  well ;  and  even  when  the  market  is  no  longer  at  the  door 

^^  his  block-house,  the  maize,  when  converted  into  fat  stock,  will  be 

^uidile, 

.  t^hus,  then,  in  America,  nature  has  formed  an  idliance  with  the  natural 
^uolence  of  man  in  order  to  keep  the  agriculturist  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
^*®  profession.     In  the  South  he  has  remained  there ;  in  the  Central 
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The  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  is  one  of  those  events  which 
"will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  will  ever  be  an  honour 
to  the  men  by  whom  it  was  effected,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  But  in  a  humane  point  of  view,  the  discovery  of  a  belt  of 
fertile  country— elevated  and  temperate  in  climate,  well  watered  and  fertile, 
probably  well  populated,  adapted  for  any  and  all  the  purposes  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  occupying  no  small  proportion  of  that  great  zone  of  Equatorial 
A^frica  which  remains  to  the  present  day  a  blank  on  our  maps — is  far  more 
replete  with  significant  interest  and  bright  with  promises  to  the  future. 
Such  a  possible  opening  to  enterprise  and  civilisation  arouses  in  us  an 
&r<lent  desire  for  a  more  full  and  thorough  comprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  position  of  Central  Africa 'to  Europe,  and  of  the  real 
Illation  of  the  negro  to  the  European — not  only  of  the  "  negro's  place 
lot  nature"  simply  as  so  viewed,  but  of  his  position  with  regard  to 
civilised  nations,  and  upon  which  question,  after  all,  must  really  hinge  the 
^ture  of  Africa.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  enter  into  this  latter  part  of 
«^o  question  after  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  recently  been  done  by 
Speke  and  Grant,  and  upon  an  innnitesimally  smaller  scale — and  yet  in 
*ts  way  a  very  suggestive  one — ^by  Mr.  Winwood  Reade. 

The  earlier  portions  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant's  remarkable  journey 
l^y  through  Uzaramo,  Usagara,  Ugogo,  and  across  the  wilderness  to  Kaz^,  , 
"^  TJnyamuezi,  or  the  Moon  country — regions  all  previously  described  in 
^^ftain  Burton's  work,  giving  the  results  of  his  and  Captain  Speke's 
P^^^vious  explorations  of  Eastern  Africa  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
^^  latter's  branch  expedition  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  necessities  of 
^poh  a  country  demanded  a  large  number  of  attendants,  and  the  expedi- 
^^n  actually  started  in  the  following  strength  :  1  corporal  and  9  privates, 
^^>ttentots ;  1  Jemadar  and  25  privates,  Beluchs ;  1  Arab  Kafila  Bashi 
at^^  75  Wanguana,  or  freed  slaves ;  1  Kirangozi,  or  overlooker,  and  100 

g  '**•  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile.  By  John  Banning 
S^^^ke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and  Grold-Medallist  of  the  Royal 
}f  ^^)graphical  Society,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  and  Gold-Medallist  of  the  French 
^J^ographical  Society,  &c.  With  Map  and  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
'^"^^fly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 

^vage  Africa:  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Equatorial,  South- Western, 
■■^^  North-Westem  Africa.  By  W.  Winwood  Reade,  Fellow  of  the  Geographical 
?*^  Anthropological  Societies  of  London,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
^^^>graphical  Society  of  Paris.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

On  the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature.  By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  Ac  Triibner 
*^^Co. 
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negro  porters;  12  mules  untrained,  3  donkeys,  and  22  goats.  Such  a 
motley  crew  was  soon  reduced  by  desertion  and  sickness,  and  the  Belilch 
guard  was  only  to  go  through  Uzaramo;  but  still  more  than  enough 
elements  of  discord  were  left  behind,  with  descriptions  of  the  country 
traversed,  tribute  and  troubles  with  the  native  ^hiefii^  and  some  shoatisg- 
excursi^ny  to  6U  up  «o  smaD  portipn  of  the  Daxrali\ie-*iiow  before  us. 

The  more  novel  portionis  and  the  real  diflSculties  of  travel  commenced 
in  Uzinza,  an  extensive  region  lying  between  the  Arab  town  of  Kaze 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  which  is  ruled  over  by  two  Wahuraa 
chieftains  of  Abyssinian  descent.  The  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
travelling  in  Eastern  Africa  were  well  exemplified  by  the  first  start  from 
Kaze.  It  seems  to  bave  been  utterly  impossible  to  organise  a  system  by 
Which  an3rthing  approximating  to  unity  of  action  and  straightforward 
progress  could  be  brou^t  about  The  great  chiefs  were  at  war  with  one 
another,  the  petty  chiefs  were  intent  on  nothing  but  hongo,  or  tHbute — 
extortion  and  plunder — and  the  natives  themselves  were  not  to  "be  de- 
pended upon  tor  a  moment.  Thus  in  Marcb,  I86l»  when  a  start  was 
effected,  it  was  only  with  a  portion  of  the  expedition ;  while  Captain 
Grant  had  to  proceed  in  a  different  direction  to  a  town  oaHed  Bungxia, 
where  he  anticipated  finding  porters  whom  he  could  send  back  to  help  cm 
the  rest  of  the  expedition.  The  very  third  day  of  tlie  joumej,  tSie  mea 
Captain  Speke  had  withliim  all  mutinied  for  increase  of  ration  aHowances. 
At  Uzenda,  a  next  site,  thia  villagers  turned  out  to  resist  the  expedition, 
upon  which  some  of  the  porters  threw  down  their  loads  and  'bolted.  The 
start  was  effected  on  the  17th  of  Maroh  ;  on  the  24th  they  arrived  at  a 
fertile  spot  called  Mining!.  Here  the  expedition  was  actucmy  delayed  till 
the  month  of  May  for  want  of  porters,  while  the  Hottentots,  suffering 
from  fever  and  jaundice,  could  go  no  farther,  and  at  last  the  expeditioa 
had  to  retrace  its  steps  to  Kaz6.  Such  are  the  exceeding  difficulties  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  which  never  ceased  to  perplex, 
worry,  and  thwart  the  English  travellers  till  they  arrived  at  Gondokaro. 

A  truce  and  a  treaty  having  been  at  length  effected,  the  expedition 
started  again  on  May  13.  Grant,  who  had  remained  at  Mining^ 
prostrated  by  fever,  was  found  better  on  Spe)ce's  return^  but  a  robbery 
had  been  effected,  and  one  man,  not  being  quick  enough  to  get  into  his 
hut,  had  been  devoured  by  the  lions.  A  leader  was  at  length  obtained 
at  this  place — Pig  by  name,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  pig  by  nature.  But 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  porters  even  for  a  few  days*  march  continued 
the  same,  and  at  length,  unless  they  were  to  wait  till  the  supplies  were 
ended,  it  was  determined  to  advance  again  in  detachments.  Grant  to  go 
on  this  time  to  the  village  of  a  chief  called  Ukulima.  Here  an  Arab 
caravan  was  found  in  the  same  predicament  as  themselves ;  it  could  not 
move  for  want  of  porters.  The  natives  preferred  getting  intoxicated  to 
carrying  loads,  and  this  is  how  they  managed  it : 

In  the  mean  while  the  villagers  were  very  merry,  brewing  and  drinking  their 
pombe  (beer)  by  turns,  one  house  after  the  other  providing  the  trcait.  On  tkscfe^ 
occasions  the  chief— who  always  drank  freely,  and  more  than  any  other— hcad---...^ 
ing  the  public  gatherings  of  men  and  women,  saw  the  large  earttoi  pots  pkce^^^ 
all  in  a  row,  and  the  company  taking  long  draughts  from  oowb  made  of  [)littif^^^ 
straw,  laughing  as  they  drank,  until,  half-screwed,  they  would  begin  bawling  fir^^^^ 
shouting.    To  increase  the  merriment,  one  or  two  jackanapes,  with  zebrt^^.^^' 
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niane»  tied  dvec  their  heads,  would  advance  with  long  tubda-  lika  monster 
bassoons,  blowing  with  all  their  mkht,  contorting,  their  faces  and  bodies,  and 
goin^  tbrongh  the  most  obscene  anoridicnlous  motions  to  captivate  their  simple 
admirers.  This,  however,  was  only  the  feast;  the  ball  then' began,  for  the  pots 
vrcre  no  sooner  emptied  than  five  drums  at  once,  of  different  sizes  and  tones, 
suspended  in  a  line  from  a  long  horizontal  bar,  were  beaten  witH  fury,  and  all 
tha  men,  women^  and  children,  singing  and  clapping' tbeir  hands  in  time,  daaoed 
for  homs:  together. 

At  a  placA  called  Phunxe,  a  little  farther  on,  a  youag  chief  offered  to 
sell  Sp^ca  *^tL  most  charming  young  womaa,  quite  the  belle  of  the 
countrj;*''  so,  if  he  could  not  get  porters,,  he  had  at  least  the  opportunity, 
even  at  this  early  period,  of  adding  to  his  encumbraocet.  At  Ungurue's^ 
again,,  the  men  and  women  are  all  described  as  cnowding  to  see  him,  the 
fair  sex  all  playfully  offering  themselves  for  wives,  and  wishing  to  know 
which)  he  admired  most.  They  were  so-  importunate,,  indeed,  tbieit  after  a 
time^,  he  says^  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear  an  attack  was  made  on  their  eattle 
because  a  man  of  the  village  would  not  pay  his  dowry*>money  to  his  father- 
icL-^law,  and  this  set  everybody  Qiying  out  e£  t^  scene  of  action.^ 

UzioEa  was  uow  entered  upon,  and  with  Ik  the  extortiona  of  the  ehiefis 
increased^  while,  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  porters  having  in  no  way 
diminished,,  it  was  impossible  to  send  for  Grant  (or  rather,  to  speak  more 
ccai»ctly,,fQ£  the  encumbrances  that  he  was  left  in  char^  of)  in  the  rear. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pig  was  offered  tea  necklaces  a  day  if  he  would 
onLy  masch  on  and  avoid  the  cluefa ;  the  Pig  was  obstinate,  and  he  took 
tbe  party  straig;ht  into  the  clutches  of  one  extortionate  chief  after  another. 
One  of  these. chiefs- was  80  extortionate,  indeed^  that  Speke  began  seriously 
to  consider  if  he  would  not  liave  him  shot,  as  a.  reward  for  his  oppressive 
tceachery  and, a  warning  to  others  ;  but  the  Pig  said  it  was  just  what  the 
Axaba  were  subject  to  in  Ubena,  and  they  £oui::id  it  best  to  pay  down  at 
oaoe,.  and  do.  all  they  were  ordered;  and  B&raka,  another  leader,  also 
faid,  ^'  We  will  shoot  him  if  you  give  the  order,  oody  remember  Grant  is 
behind,  and  i£  yoa  commence  a  row  you  will  have  to  fight  the  whole  way, 
for  every  chief  in  the  country  will  oppose  you.*'  But  fair  mporeserious  dif* 
ficolties  presented  themselves  in  the  circumstances  of  a*  hostile  people, 
QOxning  &om  no  one  knew  precisely,  where — the  Watuta — being  in  the 
field.     So  when  Speke  strudi  his  tent  for  &  march,  he  found  that  the 
whole  of  his  porters,  the  Pig's  children,  were  not  to  be  found.  They  had 
gone  off  and  hidden  themselves,  saying  they  were  not  such  feols  as  to  go 
any  £Eu:ther,  as  the  Watuta  were  out,  and  would  cut  them  up  on  the  road. 
There  was.no  alternative  but  to  get  back  again  ;  so,  leaving;  part  of  the 
Idt  in  a  hut  at.Mihambo,  a  village  to  the  south,.  Speke  returned  to  Kaz6, 
where  he  found  Grant  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  have  been  enabled  to 
join  in  a  dance  with  **  Princess"  Ukulima — the  subject  of  a  good  sketch 
from,  his  pencil. 

The  only  alternative  that  remained  under  these  difficulties  was  to  opeo 
Communication  with  Suwarora,  a  chief  of  Uzlnza;  and  so  Speke  started 
Once  mpre,  leaving  Grant  behind,  and  he  found,  as  might  almost  have 
beeA^aotioipated,  that  his  kit  left  at  Mihambo  had  been  broken  into.  To 
add  to  his  miseries,,  he  himself  was  taken  ill  oa  the  23cd  of  July,  in  the 
Itoit  of  an  extortionate  chief,  Lumeresi  by  name,,and  he  was  confined  there 
l>j  a  most  afflicting  illness'  unUl  the  6th  of  October.    Grant  had,,  at  the 
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same  time,  his  caravan  attacked,  plundered,  and  his  men  driren  to  the 
winds,  whilst  marching  through  M'yonga's  country  to  join  his  rick  com- 
panion. 

At  length  Grant  joined  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  the  two  per- 
plexed, worried,  sick,  and  plundered  travellers  were  enabled  to  have  a  good 
laugh  at  all  their  misfortunes.  As,  however,  they  had  only  men  enough 
to  remove  half  their  property  when  Speke  was  able  to  make  a  fresh  start 
of  it.  Grant  had  once  more  to  be  left  behind  to  bring  up  the  remainder. 
These  forced  separations  must  have  been  all  the  more  painful,  as  Speke 
says  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  most  miserable  spectre  in  appearance, 
puffing  and  blowing  at  each  step  he  took,  with  shoulder  drooping  and 
left  arm  paralysed  and  hanging  like  a  dead  log.  Luckily,  Grant  havinff 
obtained  some  men,  he  was  enabled  to  follow  soon  afterwards,  and 
together  they  arrived  at  Ugomb^,  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  usual 
extortionate  demands  of  the  chief,  and  in  crossing  hence  into  the  district 
of  Wanga,  only  went,  according  to  Speke's  own  expression,  "  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

At  length,  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  they  reached  Usui,  a  rerion  which 
lies  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  extreme  southerly  extension  of  the  '^^ctoria 
Nyanza,  but  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  it.  The  men 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  chief  of  this  country  to  bring  them  up,  now, 
however,  turned  against  them,  and  demanded  their  pay  before  they  would 
allow  them  to  move  one  step  farther.  Again,  on  crossing  a  hill  called 
Nyakaseny^,  the  party  were  ordered  to  stop  by  a  huge  body  of  men,  and 
they  were  detuned  there  for  several  days  before  they  could  arrange  the 
terms  for  being  allowed  to  proceed  any  farther.  Thieving  was  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  Speke  was  obliged  to  give  orders  to 
his  men  to  shoot  such  as  were  caught  in  the  act,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  two  plunderers  were  shot  dead  and  two  others  wounded.  One  of  these 
robbers,  too,  was  a  magician,  who  considered  himself  to  be  invulnerable. 
At  last  the  "  confounded  bongo"  was  paid,  and  the  party  once  more  went 
tripping  over  the  hills,  until  they  were  brought  up  by  demands  for  another 
hongo  in  the  TJthunga  Valley,  and  where  they  established  their  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Suwarora's  palace.  Luckily,  provisions  were 
abundant  here,  and  were  hawked  about  by  the  people,  who  wore  a  very 
neat  skin  kilt  strapped  round  the  waist.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  a  better 
country,  and  among  a  better  class  of  people,  with  Abyssinian  blood  in 
them,  but  the  system  of  bongos  practised  towards  the  Arab  merchants 
was  in  as  full  force  as  anywhere,  and  the  ministers  insisted  upon  receiving 
their  dues  before  they  would  even  open  conference  with  Suwarora  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  hongo  which  was  to  satisfy  him.  The  expedition  came 
first  in  contact  here  with  men  from  Uganda,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
forward  presents  to  King  Mtesa.  One  of  these  men  expressed  great  sur- 
prise that  the  expedition  had  come  all  this  way  round  to  Uganda,  when 
the  road  by  the  Masai  country,  that  is  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  was  so 
much  shorter — an  important  hint  to  future  explorers.  Almost  all  that  is 
wanted  now  is  just  this  little  trip,  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  attach  _ 
credit  to  the  information  obtained  by  Speke  from  the  Arabs — that  the 
are  no  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  or  of  that  of  Baringo,  whe 
we  have  the  mountains  Kilima-njaro  and  Kenia  in  the  same  direction.  1 
Petherick,  instead  of  loitering  at  Khartum  till  he  had  to  go  overland  tc=i 
his  trading  depdt  at  N'yambara,  west  of  the  Nile,  had  come  up  tc^ 
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Ug&xids,  or  on  the  northern  end  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  Speke  himself  sayf 
he  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  reached  Zanzibar  vid  the  Masai 
coan'try,  and  he  would  thus  have  settled  almost  the  whole  question  of  the 
Nile.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  have  remained  to  determine,  save  how&r 
the  ^vesterly  affluents  to  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel  have  their  sources  from  those 
of  the  Benuw^  and  the  Shari — the  one  flowing  into  the  Niger  and  the 
other  into  Lake'  Tchad — and  to  ascertain  if  Lakes  Luta  Nzig6,  Rusizi, 
and  Tanganyika,  are  connected  together,  and  if  the  latter  and  Rukwe 
join  the  Nyassa  and  the  Zambesi. 

The  expedition   was  detained  a  fortnight  at  Usui  palace  ere   the 
obnoxious  question  of  tribute  could  be  finally  settled : 

All  this  time  nothing  but  confusion  reigned  in  camp,  khambi  fighting  against 
khambi.  Both  men  and  women  got  drimk,  wMlst  from  outside  we  were  tor- 
mented by  the  Wasui,  both  men  and  women  pertinaciously  pressing  into  our  hut, 
watching  us  eat,  and  begging  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  They  did  not  know 
the  word  bakhshish,  or  present;  but,  as  bad  as  the  Egyptians,  they  held  our  their 
han^s,  patted  their  beUies,  and  said  Kaniwani  (my  friend),  until  we  were  sick  of 
the  soxmdof  that  word.  Still  it  was  impossible  to  dislike  these  simple  creatures 
altogether,  they  were  such  perfect  children.  If  we  threw  water  at  them  to  drive 
them  away,  they  came  back  again,  thinking  it  fun. 

Add  to  these  trifling  inconveniences,  a  fearful  row  broke  out  between 
two  of  the  leaders,  Bombay  and  Baraka,  as  they  were  called,  and  who, 
jealous  of  each  other,  were  perpetually  involved  in  most  unseemly  quarrels, 
which  on  this  occasion  were  aggravated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
their  both  wishing  to  wed  the  same  ebony  beauty.  Bombay,  disappointed 
^*  his  African  Helen,  consoled  himself  by  taking  another  wife,  on  credit, 
promising  to  pay  on  his  way  back,  or  to  return  the  wife! 

Men  were  now  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  expedition,  nominally  as 
ST^ides  and  protectors,  but  really  to  watch  over  them,  as  dangerous  wizards 
•iJci  objects  of  terror.  In  this  country  there  were  cairns  to  which  every 
P^ser-by  contributed  a  stone,  a  curious  extension  of  a  practice  dating 
"^tn  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  obtaining  in  so  many  regions.  The 
^®T  first  day  of  their  start  they  were  pounced  upon  by  a  deputation  of 
<>uSeeT8  from  a  petty  chief,  demanding  the  usual  dues,  but  still  they  rattled 
^*^  **  as  merry  as  larks"  through  a  fine  forest,  crossing  the  first  tributary 
Z  ^^*  Victoria  Nyanza  they  had  met  with,  and  which  they  described  in 
these  tropical  regions  "  of  most  inviting  aspect  for  a  trout  fisher."  The 
galley  of  this  rivulet  was  clothed  with  fine  trees  and  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
^^^»  amongst  which  the  pretty  pandana  palm  was  conspicuous,  amid  rich 
^itiens  of  plantains;  whilst  thistles  of  extraordinary  size  and  wild  indigo 
^^I'e  the  more  common  weeds. 

,   The  17th  of  November,  1861,  was  a  day  of  relief  and  happiness,  for 

,  .^  expedition  left  Usui  and  entered  Karague,  and  an  officer  soon  made 

^  appearance  from  Rumanika,  the  king,  to  welcome  the  strangers ;  and 

hat  is  more,  professed  that  no  taxes  were  to  be  levied,  presents  only  were 

/^  *^  exchanged,  and  the  village  officers  were  to  supply  the  whole  party 

wK*-     food  at  the  king's  expense.     Luckily,  Grant  shot  here  a  rhinoceros, 

^J^h  anticipated  this  high-sounding  hospitality. 

^cie  country  having  been  formerly  under  water ;  the  valleys,  so  many 


y..  -*- hey  were  now  travelling  through  the  country  that  intervened  between 
^j^l^^^na  Nyanza  and  Lu6ru  lo  Urigi,  or  "  Little  Windermere,"  as  Speke 
^Jr*^  it,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  natives  pointed  to  the  greater  portion 
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creeks  from  the  great  lake;  and  the  htlls,  so  many  chains  of  iaknds. 
They  now  met  also  with  a  great  variety  of  game,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  rhinoceros  were  so*  numerous  and  impudent  as  to  contest  the 
right  of  way  with  them.  The  next  valley  they  came  to  (Uthenga)  was 
bound  in  by  steep  hills, ''  as  prettily  clothed  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland/' 
whilst  in  the  valley  itself  there  were  not  only  magnificent  trees  of  extvapr^ 
diniM7  height,  but  also  a  surprising  amount  of  the  richest  coltivaitioB, 
amongst  wnich  the  banana  prevailed.  It  was  from  this  latter  plant  tlttt 
the  people — who  alone  seemed  poor  in  so  splendid  a  country,,  and  dwelt  — 
in  small  squalid  huts — made  their  pombe,  or  mariva,  which  is  described 
as  being  '<  a  delicious  kind  of  wine.*'  Needless  to  say  that  guides  and 
followers  pajrtook  of  it  plentifully  whenever  they  could,  and  got  boisterous 
and  riotous,  whilst  the  drummers  and  fifers  of  Runianika'a  guard  kept 
them  alive  by  the  way. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  party  arrived  at  King  Eumawfaa's 
palace,  situated  in  a  clump  of  trees,  not  far  from-  the  buMitifi^  Little 
Windermere  Lake ;  and  whilst  a  salute  of  honour  was  fired  on  their  part, 
^*  tobacco  as  sweet  and  strong  as  honey- dew,  and  beer  so  strong  tluit  it 
required  a  strong  man  to  drink  it,"  were  served  out  as  a  royal  Targ^egse. 
The  king  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  see  his  visitors,  so  no  sooner  these  fiirsti 
ceremonials  over  than  they  were  introduced : 

Here,  as  we  entered,  we  saw  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  gromid  Rnmanitrc 
the  kii^  and  his  brothef  Nnanaji,  both  of  them  men  of  noble  appearance  and^ 
size.    TinQ  king  was  plainly  dressed  in  an  Arab's  black  choga,  and  wore^  foi 
ornament,  dress  stockmgs  of  rich-coloured  be»ds,  and  neatly-worked  wriatlets.  oi 
copper.    Knanaji,  being  a  doctor  of  very  high  pretensions,  in  addition,  to  s 
check  cloth  wrapped  round  hjja^  was  covered  with  charms.    At  their  sides  iaj 
huge  pipes  of  black  claj.    In  their  rear,  squattmg  quiet  as  mice,  were  all  tl 
king's  sons,  some  six  or  seven  lads,  yiho  wore  leather  middle-coverings,  andHttl 
dream-charms  tied  under  their  chins.    The  first  greetings  of  the  king,  delive 
in  good  Kisuahili,  were  warm  and  affecting,  ana  in  an  instant  we  both  felt  ( 
saw  we  were  in  the  company  of  men  who  were  as  unlike  as  they  could  be  to  I 
eommon  order  of  the  natives  of  l^e  surrounding  districts;    They  had  tait.ow 
fkees,  large  eyes,  and  high  noses,  denoting  the  best  blood  of  Abyssinia.  Hani 
shaken  hands  in  true  !EnJ^lish  style,  which  is  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  men 
this  country,  the  ever-smiling  Rumanika  begged  us  to  be  seated  on  the  grouMcxc 
opposite  to  him,  and  at  once  wished  to  know  what  we  thought  of  Karague,  rv^x 
it  had  struck  him  his  mountains  were  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  lake,  l^i^o^ 
did  we  not  admire  it  ?    Then  laughing,  he  inquired-^for  he  knew  all  the  stuif 
what  we  thought  of  Suwarora,  and  the  reception  we  had  met  with  in  "B»"«xi. 
When  this  was  explained  to  him,  I  showed  him  that  it  was  for  the  iateresiE       oi 
hia  own  kingdom  to  keep  a  check  on  Suwarora,  whose  exorbitant  taxatJ^nrtig^ 
prevented  the  Arabs  from  coming  to  see  him,  and  bringing  things  from  all  ^^OLXtA 
o£  the  world. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  reception  over,  than  the^  expedition  bav»ig 
selected  a  pleasant  camping-place  overlooking  Little  Windermere,  Sp^c;« 
was  seen  sitting  in  an  iron  chair,  and  the  news  having  spread  to  'the 
palace,  he  was  forthwith  summoned  to  exhibit  himself  seated  on  Iw 
"  throne."  Nor  was  the  hospitality  of  this  poor  benighted  African  iiing 
nominal.  Goats  and  fowls  were  brought  daily  into  camp,  excellent  Iwpcr 
and  milk  were  also  provided  ;  and  this  kind  of  treatment  went  on  for  a 
month.  The  only  drawback  was,  that  there  was  not  sufiRcieDt  grain  uxd 
plantains,  and  that  tiie  coast-men  found  it  cold. 
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In  tbe  afternoon,  as  I  bad  heard  from  Musa  that  the  whnes  of  the  kin?  and 
,  princes  were  fattened  to  sndi  an  extent  that  they  could  not  stand  npiight,  I  paid 
»y  K^ecte  to  Wtwezera,  the  king's  eldest  brother— who,  havii^  been  bom 
before  ni&  fatbtqr  ascended  his  throne,  did  not  come  in  the  line  of  succession--^ 
?itli  the  hope  of  behig  able  to  see  fox  mjsielf  the  truth  of  the  stojy.  TJiei^e  was 
oo  mistake  about  it.  On  entering  the  hut  I  found  the  old  man  and  his  chief 
vife  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  bench  of  earth  strewed  over  with  grass,  and  parti- 
tioned ^e  stalls  for  sleeping  apartments,  whilst  in  front  of  them  were  placed 
Bumerous  wooden  pots  of  milk,  and,  hangup  from  the  poles  that  supported  the 
be^ive^fihaped  hut,  a  large  coUection  of  bows  six  feet  in  lengt^  wmlst  bekrw 
tkem  were  tied  aa  even  Wger  collection  o£  speara,  interfnixed  witk  a  goodly  aa- 
iOFtmi»ut  of  bi^iaYy-luBaded  a3sag^s.  I  wa«  sbnick  with  »o  small  surprise  at  the 
vi^  lie  received  me,  as.  well  as  with  the  extraordinary  dimensions,  jret  pleasing 
beauiy,  of  the  immtoderately  fat  fait  one  his  wife.  She  could  not  rise ;  and  so 
Ivge  were  her  arms  that,  between  the  joints,  the  flesh  hung  down  like  large, 
loose-stufled  puddingjs.  lien  in.  came  their  children,  all  models  of  the  Abyssinian 
type  of  beauty,  and  as  polite  in  their  manners  as  thoroughbred  gentlemen.  Ther 
Ma  heard  of  my  pioture*>boeks  from  the  king,  and  all  wished  to  see  them ;  wbida 
they  no  sooner  did,  to  their  infinite  delight,  especially  when  they  recognised  any 
^  tibfi  animals,  th^n  tk^  subject  was  turned  by  my  inquimng^  what  they  did  with 
?o  nms  milkf-pots.  This  was  easily  explained  by  Wazezeru  himself,  who;.pQint- 
Uig  tp  his  wife,  said,.  "  TMs  is  all  the  piyoduct  of  those  pots :  from  early  youth 
upwards  we  keep  those  pots  to  their  mouths,  as  it  is  the  iashion  at  court  to  have 
very  fat  wives."' 

^  Speke's  means — ^that  is  to  say  his  beads  and  copper  wire — were  daily 
oiittifiisfaa]^ ;  and  i&i>  sooner  at  King  Rmnaniika'a^  than  he  took  steps 
^wavdB  getting*  oa  to  the  ntore  powerful  monarch  of  Ugandn.  But  here 
a  delay  of  a  month  was  marked  out  at  the  onset ;  for,  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  country,  a  messenger  had  to  be  sent  to  Mtesa  to  inform 
wxi  oi  their  intention  to  visit  him,,  with  Rumanika's  favourable  report  of 

Time  passed  pleasantly  enough  during  this  long  delay.  The  king's 
^*od  played  ooeaaioBaLly ;  the  naen  got  drunk ;  geographicaJ  im&nnaUoa 
'^gafding  tiie  Lake  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  were  collected,  and 
^scussed  by  the  Englishmen;  the  natives  touted  for  presents,  with 
"•variations  of  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros-shooting;  a  beautiful  new 
w&ter-antelope — the  representative  of  the  antelope  of  Ngami — was  ob- 
tained from  Little  Windermere ;  and  above  all,  the  habits  and  manners, 
<)U8to]3»8  and  supecstitions  of  the  people,  were  carefully  observed  and 
^ted  down«  The-  only-^and  that  a  most  serious — drawback  to  the 
P^eaewws  o^  this  stay  with  Rumanika,  was  Grant's  sad  illness.  So  dose 
^*s  he  to  breathing  his  last  sigh  in  these  remote  regions,  that  as  wiA 
Speke  previously,  nothing  but  strength  of  constitution  could  have  carried 
"^n*  thpoi^h  his  trials. 

Jt  was  under  t^se  adverse  circumstances,  and  when  fialise  intelligence 
^***  Pefeherick  was  really  on  his  road  up  the  Nile  to  meet  them^  had  come 
^  «heer  them  up,  that  the  sound  of  the  Uganda  dram  was  hejurd,  and  a 
'^yal  <^eer  arvivied  with  a  large  escort  of  smartly-dressed  men,  women, 
**^d  boys,  leadbg*  their  dogs  and  playing  tlieir  reeds  (can  anything  he 
^^••e  pastoral'?),  to  announce  that  the  King  of  Uganda  was  awaiting  his 
^^sts.  It  was  impossible  for  Grant  to  go,  so  once  more  S poke  had  to 
P*<>ceed  en  bis  way  without  him,  intending  to  return  to  his  sick  friend,  if 
^  skouldi  prove  tmable  to  join  him ;  for  at  that  fiiniev  unless  Petheriok 
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came  up — the  King  of  Uganda  being  at  war  with  the  chief  of  Unyoro— 
Speke  did  not  expect  to  get  farther  north  than  that  country. 

We  are  favoured  on  entering  into  Uganda,  the  most  powerful  state 
remaining  of  the  ancient  but  now  divided  kingdom  of  Kittara,  with  i 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  ethnology  of  this  newly- discovered  part  ol 
Africa — whose  inhabitants,  collectively  styled  Wahuma,  Speke  decides  t< 
be  Gallas,  or  Abyssinians,  and  not  negpx)es,  and  of  the  semi-Sheni' 
Hamitic  race  of  Ethiopians.  The  Wahuma  are,  in  fact,  to  the  yict<»ii 
Nyanza  region  what  the  Gallas  are  to  the  regions  intervening  betweei 
tliat  country  and  Abyssinia  to  the  Abyssinians  strictly  speaking ;  only 
unfortunately,  while  the  two  last-mentioned  races  have  for  the  major  par 
embraced  a  kind  of  Christianity,  the  Wahumas  are  plunged  in  uttei 
religious  darkness.  Ring  Rumanika,  for  example,  had,  we  are  told,  ni 
idea  of  a  God  or  of  a  future  state,  but  as  he  sacrificed  at  his  father' 
grave,  we  should  doubt  if  he  was  deprived  of  that  instinct  of  a  futur 
condition  which  has  scarcely  yet  ever  been  found  absent  in  the  moQ 
benighted  savage. 

On  entering  Uganda,  the  Waganda,  beating  drums  and.blowii^ 
whistles  and  drinking  ppmb^,  lead  the  way  to  a  fprry  on  Kitangul6  Rir^ 
— Speke's  great  discovery — in  which  he  takes  a  justifiable  pride,  but  ^ 
which  occasion  he  also  takes  the  opportunity  of  speaking  most  cc^: 
temptuously  of  all  those  who  have  previously  attempted  to  solve  t% 
g^at  puzzle  of  all  ages  : 

Once  over,  I  looked  down  on  the  noble  stream  with  considerable  pride.  Al>^3 
eighty  yards  broad,  it  was  sunk  down  a  considerable  depth  below  the  siurfaod 
the  land,  like  a  huge  canal,  and  is  so  deep  it  could  not  be  poled  by  the  canoeino 
while  it  runs  at  a  velocity  of  from  three  to  four  knots  an  hour. 

I  say  I  viewed  it  with  pride,  because  I  had  formed  my  judgment  of  its  bein 
fed  from  higb-seated  springs  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  solely  on  scientifi 
geographical  reasonings ;  and,  from  the  bulk  of  the  stream,  I  also  believed  thoa 
mountains  must  attain  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  feet  or  more,  just  as  wefiiL- 
they  do  in  Ruanda.  I  thought  then  to  myself,  as  I  did  at  Rumanika's,  wh^  ^ 
first  viewed  the  Mfumbiro  cones,  and  gathered  all  my  distant  geographical  vm 
formation  there,  that  these  highly-saturated  Mountains  of  the  Moon  give  birtC 
to  the  Congo  as  well  as  to  the  Nile,  and  also  to  the  Shir4  branch  of  the 
2amh6z6. 

I  came,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  our  previous  information 
concerning  the  hydrography  of  these  regions,  as  well  as  the  Mountains  of  thei 
Moon,  originated  with  the  ancient  Hindus,  who  told  it  to  the  priests  of  the  Nile;, 
and  that  aU  those  busy  Egyptian  geographers,  who  disseminated  their  knowledgei 
with  a  view  to  be  famous  tor  their  long-sightedness,  in  solving  the  deep-seatdL 
mystery  which  enshrouded  the  source  of  their  holy  river,  were  so  many  hypo- 
thetical humbugs. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Speke,  with  a  vast  mass  of  matter  col- 
lected, and  a  long  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure  to  relate,  and  that 
within  a  brief  space  of  time — for  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  wrote  under 
the  pressure  of  his  publishers — could  have  entered  into  the  discussion  ol 
the  many  hypotheses  of  previous  travellers  and  geographers ;  many  ol 
these,  as  the  *^  triuned  lake  Nyassa"  and  the  Tanganyika  theories  ol 
some,  the  grand  curve  of  the  Uraa  or  Jub,  and  the  French  tricolor  flag 
planted  at  its  sources  by  others,  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  dCs- 
covery,  except  in  so  far  as  the  existence  of  several  lakes  instead  of  on« 
was  concerned,  and  the  ascents  made  of  the  White  Nile,  had  paved  th^ 
way  to  further  exploration.     But  still  a  graceful  word  might  have  bee- 
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8ai<3  of  all  these  studious  endeavoars  to  solve  a  great  problem  instead  of 
flinging  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  them. 

'  XTganda  is  a  pleasant  country,  surprisingly  rich,  a  perfect  paradise  for 
negroes,  as  fast  as  they  sowed  they  were  sure  of  a  crop  without  trouble, 
And  they  kept  their  huts  and  their  gardens  in  excellent  order.  "  There 
mras  nothing,"  says  Speke,  ^'  that  would  not  have  grown  here,  if  it  liked 
moisture  and  a  temperate  heat."  Some  of  the  villages  equalled  anything 
in  £engal  or  Zanzibar  in  their  neatness  and  good  arrangement,  as  well  as 
in  their  excessive  beauty  and  richness.  Between  beautiful  hills  covered 
'witli  verdure  were,  however,  occasional  rush-drains,  sometimes  pro- 
'volungly  frequent,  as  they  had  to  be  forded — an  operation  which  in  such 
a  climate  engendered  fever.  Sugar-cane  was  grown  in  these  districts,  and 
coffee  grew  in  great  profusion  all  over,  in  large  bushy  trees,  the  berries 
sticking  on  the  branches  like  clusters  of  holly-berries.  Buffaloes  were 
^Iso  numerous  in  the  tall  grasses  that  lined  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
bills. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1862,  Speke  crossed  the  Mwarango  River, 
tlae  first  outlet  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  was  a/ rush-drain  of  three 
niradred  yards  span,  two-thirds  of  which  was  bridged  over.  Crossing 
Another  rush-dram,  said  to  have  its  lise  in  the  hills  to  the  southward  of 
tile  lake,  Speke  arrived  on  the  19th  at  the  palace  of  King  Mtesa.  "  It 
"'"^as,"  he  says,  "a  magnificent  sight:  a  whole  hill  was  covered  with 
ST^^antic  huts,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  Africa  before.** 

The  m^hty  king  was  now  reported  to  be  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  state  hut 
of  the  third  tier.  I  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  with  my  guard  of  honour  following, 
formed  in  '*  open  ranks,"  who  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  the  bearers  carrying 
«ie  present.  I  did  not  walk  straight  up  to  him  as  if  to  shake  hands,  but  went 
outside  the  ranks  of  a  three-sided  square  of  squatting  Wakunsu,  all  habited  in 
Bkdns,  mostly  cow-skins ;  some  few  of  whom  had,  in  addition,  leopard-cat  skins 
girt  round  the  waist,  the  sign  of  royal  blood.  Here  I  was  desired  to  halt  and  sit 
^  the  glaring  sun ;  so  I  donned  my  hat,  mounted  my  umbrella,  a  phenomenon 
^bich  set  them  all  awondering  and  laughing,  ordered  the  guard  to  close  ranks^ 
*»d  sat  gazing  at  the  novel  spectacle.  A  more  theatrical  sight  I  never  saw.  The 
kin^,  a  good-Iookine,  well-figured,  tall  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on 

*  i*ed  blanket  spread  upon  a  square  platform  of  royalgrass,  encased  in  tiger-grass 
Jf^eds,  scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a  new  mbugu.  Tne  hair  of  his  head  was  cut 
^ort,  excepting  on  the  top,  where  it  was  combed  up  into  a  high  ridge,  running 
from  stem  to  stem  like  a  cockscomb.    On  his  neck  was  a  very  neat  ornament — 

*  wge  ring,  of  beautifully-worked  small  beads,  forming  elegant  patterns  bv  their 
various  colours.  On  one  arm  was  another  bead  ornament,  prettily  devised ;  and 
^n  the  other  a  wooden  charm,  tied  by  a  string  covered  with  snake-skin.  On  every 
"^ger  and  every  toe  he  had  alternate  brass  and  copper  rings ;  and  above  the 
J?*Bes,  half  way  up  to  the  cdf,  a  stocking  of  very  pretty  beads.  Everything  was 
feht,  neat,  and  elegant  in  its  way ;  not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  taste  of 
™ .  "getting  up."    For  a  handkerchief  he  held  a  well-folded  piece  of  bark,  and 

*  piece  of  gold-embroidered  silk,  which  he  constantly  employed  to  hide  his  large 
^^th  when  laughing,  or  to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  of  plantain-wine,  of  which  he 
r?^k  constant  and  copious  draughts  from  neat  little  gourd-cups,  administered  by 
*|J?  |adies-in-waiting,  who  were  at  once  his  sisters  and  wives.  A  white  dog,  spear, 
^^W,  and  woman — the  Uganda  cognisance — were  by  his  side,  as  also  a  knot  of 
^*ff  officers,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation  on  one  side ;  and  on  the 

^er  \fas  a  band  of  Wichw^zi,  or  lady-sorcerers. 

J   ®peke  remained  at  this  place  from  the  19th  of  February  till  the  7th  of 
J%  engaged  in  court  receptions  and  ceremonials,  and  in  negotiations 
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for  opening  tb«  noad  along  the  Nile.  Sudb  a  long  detention  alKaordedll 
many  opportunities  for  studying  the  maimeii  aadcustomfrof  these  straa 
people,  and  describing  them  at  length.  Thej  present,  indeed^  aa  ert 
ordinary  picture,  which  cannot  be  perused  wtthou^  the  d««p«it  iatcn 
Among  many  good  qualities,  there  were,  a«  might  be  ez|Mctfid,.  nu 
more  that  were  bad,  and  among  the  latter,  sensuality,.  dnuftkenness^Gnid 
and  the  most  abominable  disregard  fioclife^  ware  the  moat  promtneali. 
an  example,  Speke  relates : 

I  have  now  been  for  some  time  within  the  court  precincts,  and  have  fxm 
quentlj  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  court  customs.  Among  these,  nes 
every  day  since  I  have  changed  my  resioence,  incredible  as  it  maf  appeac  to 
I  have  seen  one,  two,  or  three  of  tiie  wretched  palace  womeivled  away  to  eta 
tioD,  tied  by  the  hand,  and  dragged  alone  by  one  of  the  bo(h'*guard,  gv^xs^q 
as  she  went  to  premature  deatl^  "  Hai  Minang6 !"  (O  my  lord !)  "  Ikbajuu 
(My  kinff !)  "Hai  N'yawo!"  (My  mother!)  at  the  top  of  her  voi8e,.ia 
utmost  despair  and  lamentation ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  soul  who  daredi 
hand  to  save  any  of  them,  though  many  might  be  heard  privately  commenting 
their  bieauty. 

On  one  occasion  the  son  <^  the  chief  e3Decutioner--*<me  of  the  high 
offieera  of  state — was  led  off  for  eaeeotion,  simply  for  some  omiisioii 
iaformahty  in  his  salutes.  Hialifewas^  howseveir,  luBkily spaaed  by  Spek 
intervention.  On  another  occasbn,  the  king'  noticiag  as  he  passed 
woman  tied  by  the  hands  to  be  pusished  for  some  o&nce^  he  took  (] 
executioner's  duty  upon  himself,  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her  outright.  ] 
fact,,  murders  of  one  kind  or  another  were  committed  every  day.^ 

On  the  15th  of  May,.  G<rant  came  up,  and  hia  arrival  was  takenr  adui 
tage  of  ta  pcess  fbr  penmission  to  visiii  the  spot  where  the  Nile  lelt  Victoi 
Nyanaa^  but  to  no  effiect;  The  caiprioioias  and  sclil^willed  hftrbamaai  In 
was  too  much  delighted  with  tke  white  men'a  ame  and  awMiMnilifl 
medicine- chest,,  watches,  compasses,  and  other  little  appurtemmeea 
civijisation,  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  a  hucry.  And  yet  with  all  this  favo 
the  supply  of  provisions  ran  sometimes  so  low  that  the  party  were  alnu 
in  danger  o£  starvation. 

At  lengthy  on  the  3iid  of  July,  the  route  was  granted,  and  on  the  ? 
a  start  was  ejected.  On  the  21st,  Speke  first  stood  on  the  brink  oi  t 
^le.  ''  Most  beautiful,''  he  says,  *<  was  the  scene ;  nothing  oenld  turpi 
it !  It  was  the  perfection  of  the  kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  higMy-n 
park,  with  a  magnificent  stream  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  jai 
wide,  dotted  with  islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fishermen's  hn 
the  latter  by  sterns  and  crocodiles  basking  ia  the  sun,,  fiowing  betwe 
fine  high  grassy  banks^  with  rioh  trees  and  plantaias  in  the  baekgroai 
where  berde  of  the  nsunnu  and  faartebeest  eoaid  be  seen  giazingv  wk 
hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the  water,  and  florikan  and  guiaea-fo 
rising  at  our  feet.  Such  was  the  Nile  when  first  seen,  and  at  other  pa 
it  was  even  still  more  beautiful — especially  so  at  the  Ripon  Falls." 

It  was  a  sigiit  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours — ^the  roar  of  the  waters^  t 
thousands  of  passenger-fish,  leaping  at  the  falls  with  all  their  might,  the  Waso 
and  Waganda  fishermen  coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  post  on  allthe  reo 
with  rod  and  hook,  hippopotanii  and  crocodiles  lying  slwpily  cm  the  water,  t 
ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and  cattle  driven  down  to  clrink  at  the  margin, 
the  lake,— made,  in  all,  with  the  pretty  nature  of  the  country— small  hC 
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graBsj-topfied,  witii  trees  in  ihe  folds,  and  gaerdens  on  the  lower  slopes— as  inte* 
reatiiig  a  pioture  fa  csie  cMild  wish  to  see. 

^  Tlie  ez|>editi0ii  Jaad  now  Berfbrsoad  its  fuEctions.    I  sair  that  old  Eather  Nile 

without  imy  doubt  rises  in  tne  Victoria  N^yanza,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake 

is  the  great  source  of  the  holy  river  which  cradled  tlie  first  expounder  of  our 

religions  belief.    I  mourned,  however,  when  I  thought  how  mucli  I  had  lost  by 

the  delays  in  the  jxranrey  having  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  look  at 

the  iiortfi«€B8t  •corner  of  the  Iryanza  to  see  what  connexion  tl^re  was,  by  the 

sti:«it  so  t)fteii  spoken  of,  with  it  and  the  other  lake  whero  the  Waganda  went  to 

got  their  salt,  'and  fnun  which  another  river  flowed  to  tiie  north,  making  "  Usoga 

«ux island.*'    But  I. felt  I  ought  to  be  content  with  what  I  had  be^  spared  to 

aeooinpliah. ;  for  I  had  seen  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had  information  given  me 

of  the  other  halt  by  means  of  which  I  knew  all  about  the  lake,  as  far,  at  least, 

as  the  chief  objects  of  geographical  importance  were  concerned. 

AnA  then  he  adds  on  the  ^Qth : 

This  day  sdso  I  spent  wtitehing  l^e  fish  flying  at  the  falls,  and  felt  as  if  I  only 
^wanted  n  wife  and  >fainily,  garden  and  yacht,  rifle  and  rod,  to  make  me  happy 
here  for  life,  so  charming  was  the  place.  What  a  place,  I  thought  to  myself,  thw 
"woitld  be  for  missionaries !  Theynerver  could  fear  starvation,  the  land  is  so  rich ; 
and,  if  farming -^rere  introduced  by  them,  they  might  have  hundreds  of  pupils.  I 
need  say  no  more. 

In  one  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  Nile  (Caput  Nili)-«* 
the  point  where  it  issues  from  its  Head  Reservoir — ^but  Speke  goes  further, 
and  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  tributary  to  the  Baringo  from  Mount 
Kenia,  he  says,  '^  In  no  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it>  however,  does  this 
unsettled  matter  touch  the  established  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  in 
3  d^  aottth  Jaliiude,  where,  in  the  year  1853,  I  discovered  the  head  of 
the  "Victoria  N*yanza  to  be."     If  the  sources  from  Kenia,  or  from  the 
S^tem  Ghauts  south  of  that  mountain,  are  not  more  rentote  from  the 
^^ta  0f  the  Nile— or  say  from  Khartum-— than  the  southern  point  of  the 
^^*«toria  Nyanza,  or  of  the  tributary  flowing  into  it  at  that  point— sup- 
ping such  to  exist,  for  the  map  still  leaves  that  question  undecided-^ 
%>^d£e!s  claims  to  have  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile  must  stand  good, 
^oeit  to  descend  to  minutiae  of  details  the  actual  sources  would  be — if 
^^^^eis  «iob  a. southerly  tributary — ^at  its  springs.  The  incongruous  part 
^^  the  ailment  lies  in  the  extract  before  given,  in  reference  to  the 
^itangule  River,  which  Speke  also  claims  as  the  source  of  the  Nile 
(E^»  i2&),  and  whose  sources  .at  Mount  Mfumbiro  would  barely  be  more 
'^^oie  than  thoas  at  Mjount  Kcenia,  supposing,  what  is  not  at  «11  probable, 
^i^^A  no.watess  flawed  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  or  Baringo  from  the  other 
°^Ountains  south  of  that  culminating  point. 

^e  -wiUinot  dwell  here  upom  the  details  of  the  journey  along  the  valley 
^f  i4ke  ^ik,  Ba  we  have  already  noticed  the  chief  points — the  vi^it  and 
^^^■^tiiMr  detantioa  at  the  ;eoiirt  of  Kamrasi,  King  of  Unyoro  ;  the  naviga- 
^iiiof  the  Kafuand of  the  White  Nile ;  the  Kartuna  Falls ;  and  the  first 
<^<Hittet  with  £uitepean9  at  Gondokoro  ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
details  of  all  the  various  incidentS'of  travel  and  :peouliarities  of  people  and 
scenenr  are  now  given  at  full  length,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  a  narra- 
tive of  more  absorbing  interest  has  been  offered  to  the  public. 

^  Savs^eAfriqa"  ia,  according  to  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  that  portion  of 
^«*em  Africa  which  is  most  frequented  by  Europeans  and  Americans, 
^traders  or  missionaries,  and  where  they  hare  settlements  of  long  standing. 
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There  is  deep  irony  in  this,  and  it  is  well  merited,  for  if  we  have  not  the 
daily  immolations  of'  human  heings,  as  practiced  at  the  court  of  the  bar- 
barian monarch  of  Uganda,  and  as  first  introduced  to  our  cognisance  by 
Captain  Speke,  we  have  the  incessant  suicidal  process  of  death-drinking 
carried  on  with  a  more  stealthy  but  far  more  fearful  and  wide-spread 
results.  It  would  be  worth  a  dozen  lives  daily  to  banish  ardent  spirits 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  There  is  Sierra  Leone  for  example — 
the  paradise  of  the  Blacks — as  Mr.  Reade  calls  it ;  for  there  they  may 
idle  away  their  time  to  their  hearts'  content,  bully  the  white  man,  and 
then  have  him  tried  by  a  black  jury ;  attend  church  to  learn  the  com- 
mandments, and  then  go  forth  and  break  every  one  of  them ;  and  even 
sell  their  children,  just  as  if  slavery  was  upheld  by  government : 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  morning  I  had  a  valise  carried  up  to  the 
house  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  When  I  offered  the  man  sixpence,  the 
ordinary  fee,  he  demanded  an  extra  sixpence  "  for  breaking  the  Sabbath."  I  gave 
it  readily,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  labours  of  our  missionaries  bad  not 
been  in  vain. 

But,  unhappily,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  church,  I  met  a  negress,  accompanied 
by  a  very  beautiful  child.    I  asked  the  woman  if  that  was  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  sar,  that  my  proper  daughter." 

^Wondering  what  sort  of  person  her  improper  daughter  might  be,  I  remarked 
that  she  was  very  pretty. 

«  Ah !  you  think  him  fine  P" 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Fine  too  much— eh P" 

Presuming  that  the  adverb  was  here  used  merely  in  a  superlative  sense,  I 
nodded  my  head. 

The  old  woman  came  up  to  me  mysteriously,  and  put  her  paw  on  my  wrist. 

"You  like  to  buy  him P" 

"  Whatr  cried  I. 

"  You  like  buy  him,  pay  me  plenty  dash :  then  you  take  him  what  place  you  _ 
like :  s'pose  you  no  sit  down  here,  take  him  other  coast :  s'pose  you  want  lefT 
(leave)  him;  leff  him,  he  come  back  here:  s'pose  you  no  want  leflTm,  no  •^ 
leff'ra." 

Ah  !  thought  I,  here  is  a  poor  benighted  creature  who  has  nevpr  heard  the^^ 
voice  of  instruction,  who  has  never  received  _ 

"  Hei-gh  !  "  she  cried,  "  you  no  hear  bell  stop  P    Me  go  now.    Jfter  ^intrdt^^ 

we  palaver,    Gib  me  plenty  dash:  den  we  drmk  rum;  den  you  take  him 

palaver  said !" 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  a  mob  of  thieves,  fugitiye  slaves^^ 
and  miserable  exiles,  all  of  different  countries  and  of  different  tongues.—.. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  encouraging  to  find  in  Sierra  Leone  the  same  elenoent^^ 
of  future  glory. 

Here  all  are  upon  a  par  in  the  perpetual  habit  of  imbibing  strong  drinks^s 
the  morning  begins  with  the  deglutition  of  rum  or  brandy-and-water,  anJ^H 
so  it  goes  on  till  insensibility  closes  the  day.  Business  is  carried  on  undea^ 
the  stimulus  of  drink ;  the  horrors  of  indolence  are  enhanced  by  drink  ^S 

judge  and  judge  go  through  the  most  complicated  functions  in  a  bapp] 

state  of  inebriety  and  indifference,  except  when  a  white  man  is  tried, 
then  they  are  vociferously  unanimous  for  his  condemnation. 

Drink  is  an  institution  of  Anglo-Western  Africa.    Cold  brandy-and-water  tb.^ 
national  beverage.    A  man  is  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  water  which  ke 
mingles  with  his  spirit.    Moderate  men  are  milksops.  Abstinent  ones  are  parias  ; 
for  here  without  drink  there  can  be  no  union. 
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When  one  sits  down  to  table  with  Anglo-Africans,  one  observes  now  and  then 
their  faces  twitch  spasmodically  as  if  they  had  received  an  electric  shock.  These 
facial  contortions  are  the  relics  of  intermittent  fever.  At  the  same  time  yon 
become  aware  that  a  grosser  disease  is  present  among  your  companions.  One 
of  them  will  attempt  to  catch  a  spectral  fly,  which  day  and  night  is  flitting 
before  him ;  another  directs  your  attention  to  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  corner  of 
the  ceiling ;  and  a  third  whistles  to  a  black  dog  which  no  one  can  see  except 
himself. 

That  which  would  be  very  amusing,  were  it  not  so  sad,  is  the  assurance  with 
which  some  cadaverous  ensign  informs  fresh  comers  that  it  is  impossible  to  live 
in  that  climate  without  brandy-and-water.  His  bloodshot  eyes,  his  trembling 
hand,  his  deadened  appetite,  bely  his  words ;  but  still  he  drinks  on.  He  must 
follow  the  general  example.  Here  all  prostrate  themselves  before  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus :  not  the  young  laughing  ^od  with  garlands  on  his  rosy  brow,  and  smiling 
n^phs  upon  his  knee,  but  a  nakea,  solitary,  wasted  wretch,  without  beauty,  and 
without  disguise ;  with  filmy  eyes,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  fetid  breath ;  a  ghost 
of  health,  intellect,  refinement,  departed  never  to  return. 

Brandy-and-water  is  certainly  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  cause  of  disease  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  "  Died  of  brandy-and-water"  is  a  common  phrase. 
It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  life  deprived  of  the  influence  of  ladies,  of 
books,  and  of  athletic  sports.    Drunkenness  is  the  ulcer  of  inanition. 

That  which  astonished  me  very  much  at  first  was  the  absence  of  all  mental 
culture  in  these  colonies.  Nobody  speaks  of  new  books,  or  of  anything  higher 
than  local  gossip  or  routine.  Sometimes  one  meets  with  vestiges  of  intellect 
worn  and  wasted  away  in  this  atmosphere  of  the  vitiated  and  the  gross.  Happily 
I  know  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  all  others ;  but  there  are  few  residents  who 
can  resist  the  influences  of  climate  and  company,  which  not  only  enervate  the 
body  but  degrade  the  mind. 

At  Sierra  Leone  there  once  existed,  it  is  true,  some  semblance  of  society,  as  we 
understand  the  word  in  Europe.  There  were  occasional  balls,  to  which  women 
went  to  talk  scandal  and  men  to  drink  champa^e. 

There  were  also  tea-parties,  at  which  the  ladies  assembled  to  play  at  loo,  and 
where  large  sums  of  money  were  lost  and  never  paid;  from  which  many 
enmities  resulted.  There  were  also  prayer-meetings,  where  they  criticised  each 
other's  consciences.  In  fact,  scandal,  gambling,  and  false  devotion — the  three 
cardinal  passions  of  ladies  of  a  certain  age— were  carried  to  such  extremes,  that 
the  whole  coterie  dissolved ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  when  I  was  there,  no 
visits  at  all  were  interchanged. 

There  are  some  notices  of  Liberia,  or  "  the  republic  of  coloured  gen- 
tlemen," as  Mr.  Reade  facetiously  designates  the  place ;  of  Cape  Palmas 
and  its  krumen,  who  are  brought  forth  like  characters  in  a  pantomime  as 
"  the  Titans  of  the  coast ;"  of  the  "  City  of  Gold,*'  as  Coomasi  is  called  ; 
of  the  Ashantis  and  of  Dahomey,  or  "  the  Land  of  the  Amazons,"  whose 
slave-trading  sacrificial  priest  or  monarch  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to 
excuse  upon  the  plea  that  he  merely  abides  by  the  practices  of  the  country ; 
but  as  Mr.  Reade  does  not  appear  to  have  himself  visited  the  city  of  gold, 
or  the  land  of  Ashanti  or  Dahomey,  beyond  touching  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  Lagos,  Bonny  and  Fernando  Po,  he  has  not  much  that  is  really 
new  to  tell  us  about  the  countries  in  question. 

We  will  hasten  then  to  the  more  interesting  portion  of  his  travels — to 
the  Gaboon,  with  its  French  forts  and  comptoirs,  its  village  of  English 
factories ;  and  behind  these,  perched  on  a  green  hill,  the  houses,  school, 
and  church  of  an  American  mission ;  while  buried  in  a  creek  lies  the  town 
of  the  Black  King  William  among  the  English,  but  the  Roi  Denis  of  the 
French — the  bamboo  metropolis  of  Gaboon. 
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The  ingenuity  of  a  dark  iatefpreter  is  quite  upon  a  par  with  that  of 
his  fairer  coloured  representatire  in  the  East-^the  wily  dragoman  of  Egypt 
and  Sym.  Krinji  is  an  example  of  the  salaried  pilot  and  interpreter  to 
the  local  French  goyernment : 

A  new  commandant  having  arrived  in  the  Gaboon,  he  made  the  usual  compli- 
mentary visit  to  King  Geoige,  a  powerful  chieftain  across  the  water,  «ne  of 
whose  subjects  had  run  away  with  Krinji's  wife.  Preparations  having  been  made 
for  a  big  palaver,  the  following  conversation  ensued  in  full  native  council 

Commandant, — King  Gborge,  the  king  of  my  country,  has  sent  me  to  take 
care  of  this  river.  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good  day.  1  hope  that  we  shall  be 
friends. 

Krityi  (interpreting.)— King  George,  the  commandant  says  he  has  heard  that 
one  of  your  people  has  taken  away  my  wife.  He  says  thaii  you  must  send  her 
back  directly. 

Kiw  Gewge. — Your  wife  is  nothin£^  to  me.  Tell  the  commandant  I  cannot 
trouble  myself  about  a  little  palaver  like  that. 

irW»/V.— King  says  he  is  very  much  pleased  to  see  a  great  white  man  like  you. 
He  would  like  very  much  to  be  your  friend. 

Commandant, — ^Teil  the  king  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  those  words.  If 
he  takes  care  of  the  French  so  that  they  have  good  trade,  I  will  take  care  that  he 
does  not  remain  unrewarded.  It  is  omy  by  promoting  peace  and  ooncord  that 
our  mutual  interests  will  be  benefited. 

Kin^  George, — What  does  he  say  ? 

Krir^i, — He  says  strong  words.  He  says,  are  you  blind  that  you  do  not 
see  the  men  he  has  brought  here  with  guns  and  swords?  If  you  do  not 
bring  my  wife  very  quickly  here,  he  will  make  all  your  people  dus^  and  your 
town  ashes. 

Kin0  Qeorae  (to  his  men.) — Go  out  and  get  your  guns.  If  there  is  trouble,  kill  _ 
Krinji  first,  out  do  not  hurt  the  great  white  man. 

Commandant. — What  are  they  all  running  out  for  ? 

Krir^i, — The  king  has  told  them  to  kill  a  sheep  for  your  dinner.  They  nui^ 
quickly  because  thev  love  you. 

Commandant, — On,  tell  the  king  if  I  stop  to  dinner,  I  shall  lose  the  tide.  ]■ 
must  go  now. 

Krinji, — Well,  King  George,  I  ask  the  white  man  not  to  be  angry  about  m^m 

Ealaver.    You  are  my  friend,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  dead.    So  ne  says  tha':r~ 
e  will  go  now,  but  if  you  do  not  send  my  wife  in  three  days,  he  will  bringashi|B 
with  big  guns  to  burn  your  town. 

From  the  G-aboon,  Mr.  Reade  made  an  excursion  to  Corisco,  but  unac-= 
companied  by  his  Titans — Smok«-jack,  Dry  Toast,  Cockroach,  Pot-o^* 
Beer-^as  they  were  respectively  denominated.  Old  Shekkarry  was  BJss^ 
one  of  the  party  up  to  the  Gaboon,  but  he  was  by  accident  overlookecnz 
and  we  only  hear  of  him  to  learn  that  Mr.  Reade  did  not  afterwards  trav^^ 
with  him,  preferring  to  go  alone,  '*  as  a  man  should  always  do  when  l^^ 
means  hard  work.'' 

Corisco  is  described  as  being  distinguished  even  in  this  luxuriant  lac^B 
by  its  beauty.  It  is  a  little  world  in  miniatfire,  with  its  miniature  foresflc:^ 
miniature  prairies,  miniature  lakes,  and  miniature  precipices  on  the  se^  ^ 
shore.  Hence  our  traveller  proceeded  to  the  Bapuku,  which,  with  Mu 
he  pictures  as  "  the  land  of  hunger."  Indeed,  here  he  had  to  sup  forUT 
first  time  on  monkey  : 

My  tongue  received  the  first  morsel  of  monkey  with  a  doubt,  which  kapt  vmo 
gusto.  In  that  superb  bonneboucie,  the  delicacy  of  a  pullet  aiid  the  rioh  sav^^z 
of  a  hen  pheasant  palpitated  on  my  palate  turn  by  turn.     When  the  meal  '^ 
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xided,  and  sweet  digestion  crept  within  my  frame,  I  sank  into  a  voluptuous 
eyerie^  which  intensified  itself  into  sleep.  The  triumph  of  mind  mingled  with 
be  languor  of  matter  and  made  me  dream.  The  discovery  of  a  new  dish,  says 
Srillat-Savarin,  does  more  for  mankind  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  star.  I 
.ad  not  only  discovered  a  vegetable  gravjr,  I  had  discovered  that  monkey  had 
game  flavour.  I  saw  monkey  a  V  odika  in  all  the  cartes  of  the  London  re- 
taurants.  I  saw  myself  invested  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  by  a  grateful 
orporation. 

3ere,  also,  the  native  sport  of  hunting  with  dogs  and  nets  was  participated 
Qy  and  the  result  was  the  capture  of  one  bush-deer.  Here,  too,  an  African 
hunder-storm  came  on,  when  in  a  hut,  and  a  tree  tumbling  down  in  the 
icinity,  two  men,  his  guides,  *'  gave  a  yell  and  literally  tore  their  way  out 
hrough  the  fragile  hovel-wall.  No  passion  is  so  infectious  as  fright,  and 
!  made  what  is  called  in  turf  parlance  a  good  third."  This  Hegira  by  night 
a  a  pouring  rain,  however  effective  in  a  picture,  was  very  pernicious  to 
lealth,  and  Mr.  Reade  had  to  take  refuge  from  sickness  on  board  a  coast- 
rader,  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  harque,  with  cages  of  grey  parrots, 
love-cots,  tame  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  curiosities — not  the  least  among 
vhich  was  the  skipper  himself,  who,  with  the  mate,  was  always  drunk, 
md,  it  is  also  intimated,  could  enact  dark  crimes  in  these  gloomy  and 
'everish  regions,  where  life  is  of  little  account. 

An  ascent  of  the  Muni  was  effected  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Alobi,  or 
BAosquito  Islands,  and  our  traveller  reached  *'  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
ipurs"  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  which  he  intimates  must  be  so  called, 
not  from  its  own  cr}'sta11ine  appearance,  but  from  the  pure  streams  which 
Bow  *'  from  its  black  and  impure  breast,  like  moral  lessons  from  a  liber- 
bine  author."  He  did,  however,  hear  at  this  point  of  rocks  beyond, 
^^  which  looked  like  white  salt."  On  his  return  from  this  excursion,  Mr. 
Reade  went  out  on  a  turtle-hunt,  and  caught  one  fine  fellow,  which 
attered  while  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  the  most  extraordinary 
Bounds,  all  of  whicfi  caricatured  humanity: 

*^  Sometimes  it  was  that  kind  of  wheezing  sound  peculiar  to  old  women 
eand  sheep ;  sometimes  a  harsh,  dry,  consumptive  cough ;  sometimes  that 
deep-drawn,  gasping,  eructative  sigh,  with  which  boozy  bachelors  relate 
the  romances  of  their  youth. 

''I  really  began  to  pity  the  poor  animal,  with  its  chronic  influenza  and 
Its  symptoms  of  *  decline.'  It  made  delicious  soup,  however,  and  very 
di£ferent  from  that  of  Guildhall.  All  its  meat  is  superb,  and  especially 
the  liver,  fried.  Of  this  I  ate  the  next  evening  to  repletion,  and  dreamt 
that  I  was  alderman-soup  in  the  infernal  regions,  being  lapped  up  by 
iplethoric  green  turtles  in  scarlet  robes." 

On  his  return  to  the  Gaboon,  Mr.  Reade  made  a  somewhat  more  in- 
teresting trip  into  the  Fan  country,  previously  made  known  to  us  by  Du 
Chaillu,  and  to  the  falls  of  the  Ncomo.  The  account  given  of  this  dis- 
covery is  penned  in  language  appropriate  to  its  importance : 

Now  the  scenery  began  to  repay  me  for  the  monotonous  hours^  of  my  little 
voyage.  We  didea  into  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  which  rose  beside  us  abrupt 
and  vertical,  uke  green  walls.  Through  the  mass  of  leaves  I  could  see  here  and 
"inhere  pale  slender  branches,  or  some  giant  trunk  looking  down  upon  us  from 
adx>ve.  And  from  the  depths  of  these  precipice-forests  came  all  manner  of 
Btrange  bird-cries^ike  the  sawing  of  wood,  the  gurgling  of  water,  the  scream 
of  a  child. 
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And  now  the  stream  came  round  a  bend  of  tbe  river  with  «ucli  fury,  that  we 
remained  straggling  several  minat«s,  sometimes  gaining,  sometimes  losing  a  yard. 
At  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  poles,  we  weathered  the  point,  and  there  before  as 
were  the  rocks  rearing  their  dark  heads  among  the  foam.  The  roaring  of  the 
waters,  the  excited  cries  of  the  boatmen,  the  sight  of  a  higher  mountain  than  I 
had  yet  seen,  gave  me  a  glimmering  of  what  it  is  an  explorer  feels  when  he 
achieves  a  triumph.  I  could  look  round  and  say :  "  Here  have  men  striven  to 
come,  and  none  have  succeeded  but  myself.  For  the  first  time  the  breath  of  a 
white  man  mingles  with  this  atmosphere ;  for  the  first  time  a  leathern  sole  im- 
prints its  pressure  on  tliis  soil;  for  the  first  time  a  being  who  has  'lieaerd  GWsi, 
and  who  faintly  remembers  the  day  when  he  wore  kid-glopves,  imrades  this  king- 
dom of  the  cannibal  and  the  ape.*^ 

As  for  my  Lopez  men,  they  had  been  so  firmly  imbued  with  a  geographical 
theory  of  tlieir  own,  that  rivers  have  no  end,  that  these  rapids,  tkougn  not  the 
end  of  the^  river,  were  sufficient  to  make  them  believe  that!  was  a  ma^cian. 
They  were,'moreover,  very  proud  of  having  contributed  their  efforts  to  this  dis- 
covery, clapped  each  other's  hands  and  breasts  with  boisterons  laughter,  and  saiig 
a  song  in  honour  of  Reedee  and  the  Noomo. 

Oshupu  whispered  to  me  his  conviction  that  he  was  thegiwatestMpongweldiKt 
had  ever  breatl^,  and  claimed  a  dollar  which  I  had  promSed  to  givehim  in  oaae 
we  arrived  at  the  rapids. 

I  walked  a  little  way  up  the  mountain's  bank  to  gain  a  visw  of  tlie  river  above 
the  falls.  There  I  found  it  a  swift  and  savage  stream,  which  no  boat  could 
stem,  and  which,  still  ten  yards  wide,  must  probably  wind  for  some  distance 
among  il^  hills. 

'  As  my  feet  were  still  in  a  bad  state  fpwn  nry  exertions  in  the  Muni,  I  had 
been  obliged  to  make  this  invasion  in  a  pah*  of  otrpet^sMppeis.  I  coM, 
therefore,  neitlier  ascend  the  mountain,  which  was  about  two  thousand  feet 
high,  nor  follow  the  river  to  its  source,  both  of  which  I  felt  4i 'violent  laidiBatioii 
todoj 

It  IS  true  that  had  I  succeeded  in  both  tlikese  grand  efforts  no  substaxktial 
benefits  would  have  resulted  for  mankind.  The  measured  height  of  a  new  moonr 
tain,  or  the  discovered  sources  of  an  ancient  river,  are  affcer  aubut  the  pedantries 
of  enterprise.  Yet  these  have  magnets  which  allure  life-^ilbrts,  aad  which  in- 
terest the  mass.  And  are  not  these  tastes  typical  of  man-s  great  mental  cm»- 
flicts  P  Bo  we  not  love  to  enthrone  ourselves  on  ofasftaeles  bteaaae  they  are 
difficult  and  steep,  and  to  trace  back  all  that  is  great  and  nobJeto  ite  kumUe 
source? 

The  circumstance  of  a  gentleman  who  had  heasd  Gvm  aad  waom  ]«L 
gloTes  thus  finding  himself  amidst  the  sahlimities  of  nature,  eofaaiaeed'bjr 
the  presence  of  cannibals  and  apes,  k  rery  touchiing,  and  BOt  less  philo^ 
sophtcal  are  the  comparisons  instituted  between  the  pedantry  of  *'  sot'^ 
naeasuring  a  mountain  height  and  die  actual  diseovexy  of  Ihe  'Soatecs 
an  aneient  river. 

While  in  the  country  of  the  Fans  we  have  a  native  ekeplMiBt^hant, 
details  oi  which  are  ratiier  curioos :  the  poor  beast  is  decoyed  into  a  tmp^^ 
'<  like  a  Timon  of  Athens  blocked  at  Temple  Bar,"  by  some  plant  ' 
which  it  has  a  mania,  it  is  kept  within  the  (rail  enelosuve  fay  som«  ji 
for  which  it  has  a  horror,  and  it  is  'Stnpified  with  other  secntt  herko^  a* 
that  it  is  not  angry  when  the  killing  time  comes  round  !     A  still 
interesting  episode,  albeit  of  a  somewhat  domestic  character,  awaits 
reader,  who  will  accompany  Mr.  Reade  in  his  joomey  up  tfie  Fersa] 
Vaa,  a  river  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  ilie  G-aboon,  into 
Camma  country.     Here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Quenqueza, 
King  of  the  Remho,  at  his  capital  called  ISTgumfoi,  and  here  he  feH 
love  with  a  sable  princess. 
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.As  I  ms  Mated  vol  my  bouse^  tke  door  opened,  and  a  beaatiful  girl  entered^ 
anompanied  bj  Oshopu.  She  was  tall  and  ftiely-inoulded,  her  hands  and  £eet 
eiMuaitelj  mall,  her  complexion  of  that  deep  warm  bronze  colonr  which  is  as 
different  from  the  animal  blackness  of  the  coast  negro  as  it  is  from  the  sickly 
ycdkw  of  the  Hindoos.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  filled  with  a  soft  and  melan- 
choly expression.  She  came  gracefully  towards  aie,  and,  holding  oat  her  hand, 
ntBrmnced  in  a  soft  voice,  '*  Mbolo" 

Thb  young  lady  was  an  emblem  of  hospitality.  She  told  me,  through  Oshupu, 
that  the  king,  bar  fatker,  had  ordered  her  to  attend  upon  me  in  person  (for  tnat 
is.the  highest  hoiMtar  that  can  be  paid  to  a  guest) ;  and,  having  askad  me  if  I  was 
pkased  with  the  amngements  of  the  house,  she  smiled  and  went  out. 

We  speat  kmrs  every  day  in  each  other's  company.  At  first  she  was  full  of 
timidity^  for  -she  bad  never  seen  a  white  man  before ;  but  this  she  disguised^ 
lest  she  should  hurt  my  feelings,  and  I  could  read  it  only  in  her  fluttering 
era  aadin  her  poor  little  heart,  which  used  to  throb  so  loudly  when  we  were 
abne. 

it  is  impossible  to  imi^ine  a  more  delicixms  study  than  this  petty  savaj^ 
afforded  me.  I  fooad  ker  as  chaste,  as  co(|aettish,  and  as  lull  of  mnooent  niis- 
ofabf  as  a  gkl  of  sixteen  would  ha?e  been  in  England.  In  a  little  wbile  I  fonad 
lagrseif  bemming  fond  of  her. 

At  daybreak  ertvj  noming  ^presented me  with  a  cup  of  tea,  wbieh  Oshujfm 
liad  taught  her  to  make,  and  with  cakes  made  of  ground-nuts  and  plantains 
pounded  together.  When  I  came  back  from  the  forest,  worn  out  and  dispirited, 
Ananga  was  there  to  receive  me,  and  to  bathe  my  wearied  feet.  She  would  bring 
nte  my  dinner,  which  she  had  cooked  with  her  own  hands,  like  the  daughters  of 
the  ancient  Patriarchs.  She  would  stand  by  me  all  the  while ;  for  she  would  let 
lie  one  wait  on  me  but  her;  and,  by  devouring  me  with  her  looks,  would  anti- 
oi^ate  all  my  wants. 

There  is  a  proverb  concerning  love  which  applies  to  Africa  as  well  as 
tia  £iiTope.     Its  oonrse  no  more  ran  smooth  on  the  Femand  Vaz  than  on 
tbe    Thames  or  tke  Seine.     The  eoterprrising  traveller  and  the  timsd 
Princess  had  no  langoage  in  common  save  that  of  the  eyes,  and  that  soon 
became  monotonous ;  Ananga  could  not  understand,  too,  why  her  ad- 
fkiirer  should  wear  clothes ;  she  insisted  upon  less  luxtoiance  in  siich 
^Ocumbrances.     All  day  long,  too,  she  would  dive  her  hands  into  his 
%eketSy  and  then,  horror  of  horrors,  she  woukl  smoke  in  her  lover^s  ppe- 
mmcB  !     NotwidistflmdiBg  these  little  drawbacsks,  nattovs  went  on  cheer- 
Si^  enoogh: 

Oar  eveniags  were  spent  in  festivity.  When  the  moon,  that  great  sHverglobe- 

*Jbt>  '^sis  sns{>ended  in  the  sky,  the  young  people  met  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town 

dance  and  sing.    They  would  ranse  themselves  in  two  lines,  the  men  opposite 

I  women.  They  would  advance  and  retire  like  long  nndulatiug  waves,  sinking 

turn,  aad  dapping  their  hands  in  time.    These  songs  were  sometimes  witty, 

;  ahnost  alWays  impossible  to  translate — exceeding  in  grossness  all  that  I  have 

xd  among  gipsies  m  the  country,  thieves  in  Whiteehapel,  or  costermongers  in 

New  Cut. 

)ut,  one  evening,  I  discovered  a  new  and  an  innocent  pleasure— one  which 
,  in  your  wretched  Europe,  can  never  hope  to  enjoy. 
^o  bestow  a  kiss  upon  lips  which  tremble  with  love  for  the  first  time,  is  cer- 
ly  an  epoch  in  a  man's  existence.  Then,  imagine  what  it  must  be  to  kiss  one 
>  nas  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  who  has  never  dreamt 
'.  human  lips  could  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose ! 

will  own,  however,  that  the  romance  was  preceded  by  a  touch  of  the  ridi- 

Qs.    Ananga  and  I  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  tkreshoid  of  my  house. 

sun  had  simk  into  an  ocean  of  foliage ;  the  earth,  released  from  its  burning 

exhaled  her  sweetest  scents  and  songs.  The  blue  river  glided  softly  by,  and 

l2 
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kissed  the  palm-trees'  fringed  and  drooping  leaves.  The  parrots  flew  whistling 
roand  the  town,  and  perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees  to  roost.  As  it  grew 
darker  and  darker,  flres,  one  by  one,  blazed  on  the  earth,  stars  in  the  sky,  fire* 
flies  in  the  air. 

From  a  distant  cottage  came  the  voice  of  a  yoang  girl,  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
harp  witt  which  her  lover  accompanied  her  song. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  heart  rises  to  the  lips,  and  makes 
them  do  aQ  kinds  of  silly  things.    I  kissed  Ananga,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

She  gave  a  shriek,  and  bounded  from  the  house  like  a  frightened  fawn. .  This 
mode  of  salutation  is  utterly  unknown  in  Western  Africa.  She  knew  that  the 
serpent  moistens  its  victim  with  its  lips  before  it  begins  its  repast.  Ail  the  tales 
of  white  cannibals  which  she  had  heard  from  her  infanqy  haa  returned  to  her. 
The  poor  child  had  thought  that  I  was  going  to  dine  ofP  her,  and  she  had  run  for 
her  life. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  Oshupu  brought  her  back,  panting  and  trembling,  and 
her  cheeks  wet  with  tears ;  how  I  explained  to  her  that  this  was  only  a  fashion  qf 
my  country,  and  how  she  offered  her  pouting  lips  (slightly  shuddering)  in  atone- 
ment of  her  folly.  But  I  do  think,  and  I  will  alwavs  maintain,  that  though  the 
negro  intellect  is  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  grasp  the  doctrinal  mysteries  of  our 
Church,  yet  a  mission  for  the  diffusion  of  this  Christian  practice  among  a  be- 
nighted people  would  meet  with  eminent  success,  and  would  make  innumerable 
female  converts. 

It  was  only  when  Mr.  Reade  wished  to  leave  the  country,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  see  or  shoot  a  gorilla — for  which  want  of  success 
a  gorilla  dance,  performed  by  natives,  is,  however,  brought  forward  as  a 
compensation — that  the  king  and  princess  came  forth  in  their  true  cha- 
racters. The  mask  fell  from  the  face  of  the  latter  on  that  occasion  as 
follows : 

That  night,  wishing  for  a  little  x;onversation,  I  sent  for  Mafuk.  Ananga  and 
I  sat  on  the  mat,  side  by  side.  Mafuk  perched  himself  on  a  stool  in  a  dark  comer, 
so  that  his  voice  alone  might  obtrude  upon  us.  A  torch  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
before  us.  Sometimes  its  gleams  were  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  see  her  form, 
as  black  as  the  night ;  then  only  her  bright  eyes,  her  shining  teeth,  and  her  brass 
ornaments  gleamed  upon  me.  At  other  times  the  torch  burned  well  enough,  and 
made  the  whole  room  as  light  as  day. 

I  had  spent  a  little  fortune  in  trade-goods  upon  my  princess.  From  her  neck— ^ 
fell  a  cluster  of  beads,  which  I  had  hung  there  with  my  own  hands.  Round  hei^ 
waist,  arranged  in  elegant  folds,  she  wore  her  best  dress — two  fathoms  of  satin — 
stripe  cloth.  How  well  I  remembered  the  day  on  which  I  had  jgiven  it  to  her  ^ 
She  had  immediately  begun  to  hem  it  with  sonie  fine  plantain  fibre — ^whict= 
makes  good  thread  except  that  it  is  brittle— and  a  needle  made  &om  a  small  fisl 
bone.    There  she  had  stayed  all  tbe  day,  and  would  scarcely  speak  to  me  till  j 

was  finished.    And  when  it  teas  finished,  how  her  eyes  sparUed  as  she  put  it  on 

how  she  tossed  her  little  head,  and  turned  her  coquettish  eyes  upon  it,  and  r^^ 
ceived  with  a  proud  smile  the  envious  looks  of  the  king's  wives ! 

"  Mafuk,"  said  I,  "  tell  Ananga  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

Ananga  gave  a  pert  smile  when  this  was  translated  to  her,  as  much  as  to  sa,     ^ 
*'  If  thy  father  lets  you."    But  she  answered : 

"  When  vou  go  away  I  shall  be  sorry." 

"  And  why  will  you  be  sorry  P" 

"  Because  I  love  you  very  much." 

"  Do  you  love  me  better  than  your  own  people  F" 

"Yes." 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  to  my  country  ?" 

Ananga  sighed.    "  I  am  a  bundle,"  she  answerea ;  "if  my  father  tells  jpxjm^ 
take  me,  I  am  taken  5  if  my  father  tells  you  to  leave  me,  I  am  left.    Man  is     "fc- 
maste^" 
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This  recognition  of  our  superiority  came  with  double  grace  from  her  lips,  since, 
4o  tell  the  truth,  she  had  rather  tyrannised  over  me  lately.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  her  as  a  lady,  while  hitherto  she  had  been  only  treated  as  a  slave.  Bat 
I  regret  to  say  that  this  kindness  on  my  part  had  appeared  to  lessen  her  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  to  develop  her  self-esteem. 

I  felt  a  fatal  curiosity  to  know  whv  it  was  that  Ananga  loved  me  better  than 
^e  people  of  her  own  race.  I  burned  to  hear  the  artless  confession  of  this  child 
of  nature ;  to  fathom  the  thought-secrets  of  her  young  soul.  From  the  tender 
and  untrained  mind,  thought  I,  of  this  guileless  girl,  I  shall  hear,  for  the  first 
time,  the  unsophisticated  language  of  the  heart ;  having  wandered  through  our 
4K)cial  desert  of  withered  passions  and  spurious  affection,  I  can  now  refresh  myself 
with  a  draught  at  the  sweet  fountain  of  purity  and  candour. 

"Why  do  you  love  me  better  than  black  men,  Ananga?** 

She  hesitated  to  answer.  At  last  she  said  faintly  that  she  loved  me  better  than 
them ;  she  could  not  tell  why.  But  I  made  her  fond  of  me :  perhaps  it  was  some 
fetich  which  I  had  given  her.  She  was  only  a  poor  black  girl ;  how  was  she  to 
know  all  the  airts  of  a  great  white  man  ? 

Ah !  thought  I,  not  without  a  little  self-complacency,  love  is  indeed  a  fetich, 
which  no  phuosopher  can  define,  and  which  may  be  concealed  in  a  look,  in  a  smile, 
in  a  word ;  which— 

Ananga's  musical  laugh  interrupted  my  meditations.  She  was  chattering  some- 
thing to  Mafuk  with  vast  noise  and  volubility. 

Now  savages  cannot  speak  without  a  pantomime  of  eyes  and  hands,  which 
often  renders  language  superfluous.  Ananga  was  touching  her  beads  and  cloth, 
glancing  at  me,  and  laughing  immoderately. 

"Wmitis  she  saying,  Mafuk?"  said  I. 

My  grave  tone  warned  Ananga.  She  said  something  in  a  low,  quick  tone  to 
Mafuk.  But  as  she  put  her  fingers  on  her  lips  at  the  same  time,  I  easily  guessed 
the  meaning  of  her  words. 

"  She  is  asking  you  not  to  tell  me,  Mafuk ;  but  I  am  your  master ;  do  what  I 
order  you." 

Mafuk,  alarmed  by  my  apparent  knowledge  of  Mpongwe,  and  by  my  imperious 
tone,  confessed  what  Ananga  had  just  said;  viz. — tnat  she  thought  a  white  face 
very  ugly ;  that  having  her  face  wetted  with  a  man's  lips  was  very  improper,  and 
not  nice  at  all ;  and,  nnally,  that  she  only  liked  me  because  I  had  a  fine  canoe 
and  servants,  and  because  I  had  given  her  plenty  of  beads  and  some  fine  satin- 
stripe  cloth. 

This  was  not  flattering,  so  Mr.  Reade  became  resolute  on  effecting  his 
start ;  and  he  actually  carried  it  out  against  the  king's  wishes,  so  much 
so  that  the  negro  monarch — whether  he  thought  that  matters  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  happy  conclusion  which  he  had  meditated,  or  whe- 
ther he  fancied  that  he  and  his  daughter  had  been  left  in  the  lurch,  it 
does  not  clearly  appear,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  followed  Mr.  Reade  in 
his  war-canoe,  and  brought  him  back  a  humble  prisoner  till  he  was  re- 
leased by  an  opposition  tribe  of  Makagas.  Once  more  he  started,  fol- 
lowed, however,  down  the  river  by  Quenqueza,  whose  entreaties  were 
backed  by  Ananga's  voice,  *^  melodious  and  enticing  as  those  of  the 
ancient  sirens,"  as  she  softly  sang  to  him  to  return.  But  it  was  in  vain ; 
Mr.  Reade  closed  his  heart  to  Ethiopian  seductions,  persevered  on  his 
way,  and  found  himself  a  free  man — or,  as  Mafuk  said,  '*  Ah  !  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  a  man,  but  to-night  I  am  a  rat" — once  arrived  at  Brooklyn. 

The  islands  of  Frinca  and  San  Thorn^  are  treated  of  as  volcanic 
flower-gardens,  and  sailing  thence  in  a  slaver  to  Loanda,  our  traveller 
was  overhauled  and  narrowly  escaped  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  a 
British  cruiser.     At  Loanda  Mr.  Reade  was  most  hospitably  received  by 
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owrcoosidMc.  Gafaiitl,  the  same!  who  was  astimtshed  ligr  liviogitose's 
arrival  <yverlimd,  and  who  has,  sad  to  saj,  stnee  faiHen  a  yiotiim  to  the 
daadly  eHniate.  Sundrj  excaraens  in  Angola,  ioduding-a  trip  to  Acoh 
baka,  "  by  ox  and  by  hammock,**  as  Blr.  Reade  has  it,  were  not.  pro- 
ductive of  much  novelty — the  only  social  feature  that  is  devdofed:  is, 
that  **  in  this  dark  and  dirty  comer  of  the  earth,  wheie  there,  a^e  ae 
eoKiBer^s  iaqjoests  nor  post-mortem  examinatioas,  secret  poisoning  is  hgr 
B0  means  a  sase  oeeurrenoe.  Indeed,"  says  eur  aiathor,  '*  I  had  not  been 
kmg  ia  the  interior  before  I  found  that  poisoning  was  the  stock  arttelib 
ci  conversation,  as  the  weather  is  with  us,  and  as  fever  is  in  our  colonies 
of  the  coast.  The  Bishop  of  Loanda  died  suddenly.  The  priesta  were 
to  be  seen  crying  like  children,  and  declaring  openly  that  he  had  heen 
pcnsoned.  A  &w  days  afterwards  a  priest  died^ — also  suddenly.  And 
on  the  public  quays,  in  the  open  streets,  by  the  stalls'  of  the  marlflel;^ 
place,  men  said  to  one  another,^  7^  mttrderer  of  the  bmhop  ii  decut! 
oooh  was  the  story  told  to  me :  it  was  probably  mere  seatidaL  Bat  we 
have  not  such  scandal  in  England." 

Sickness  soon  drove  our  traveller  from  Angola,  and  though  he  did  not 
visit  the  Congo— the  possible  future  highway  to  the  new-discovered 
festiJe  and  temperate  interior  upland — he  favours  us  with,  an  account  of 
the  country,  heightened  up  with  a  description  of  the  Queen  of  theJagai^ 
her  valour  and  cruelty,  her  bloodthirsty  laws,  her  cannibal  amoars^  and 
her  violent  death.  Then  we  have  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands^  or,  as 
they  are  literally  translated,  ^  the  Islands  of  the  Green  Cape,"  and  thence 
our  coasting  traveller  proceeded  to  Senegambia,  where  he  was  invited  by 
M,  Rape,  a  f'rench  trader  on  the  Casemanche,  to  a  tnp  up  the  laUer 
river.  The  natives  here  are  Jolas,  or  Fellups,  and  they  have  a  matii- 
menial  arrangement  which  is  worth  relating. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  it  is  betrothed  to  another  as  near  its  own  age  as 
possible.  When  the  pair  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  they  are  married.  The 
boy  presents  the  girl  with  a  shift  and  waist-clotn.  "When  the  shift  is  worn,  oat 
she  is^at  liberty  to  go  where  she  likes,  and  marry  whom  she  chooses.  She  is 
taught  to  believe  that  if  she  commits  an  infidelity  before  that  time,  the  Evil 
Spirit  will  run  off  with  her.  These  wives,  therefore,  remain  rigidly  constant; 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  poundbg  her  shift  between  two  stones. 

The  Tnenu  of  a  Christmas  dinner  on  the  Casemanche  is  also*  vfdi 
worth  extracting. 

We  commenced  waih  sniils,  brought  &om  France  in  banels  filkd  with  iaw, ' 
whidi  had  preserved  them  admirably.  They  were  prefaced  irw  ^ra/W|.aad  we 
forked  them  out  of  their  retreats  with  instruments  unpleasantly  resembhiig 
toothpicks.    We  had  also  ojrsters  torn  from  trees. 

Our  fish  consisted  of  African  soles,  carp,  and  mullet.  Detestable  in  then- 
selves,  they  illustrated  the  skill  of  the  ouisinier. 

Then  followed  the  gazelle  cutlets  a  lapapillote.  Two  anall  monkeys  served 
erossJeffged  and  with  liver-sauce,  on  toast.  Stewed  i^aea,  which  waa  much 
admired.    A  dish  of  roasted  crocodile's  egss.    Some  sl^es  of  smoked  elepfaaat 

ffrom  the  interior),  which  none  of  us  could  touch.  A  few  agfeeable  plates  of 
ried  locusts,  land-crabs  (previously  fattened),  and  other  crustaceseu  The  breasts 
of  a  mermaid,  or  manati — the  grand  bonne-bouche  of  the  repast.  Some  boiled 
alligator,  which  had  a  taste  between  pork  arid  cod,  with  the  addition  of  a  musky 
flavour.    And  some  hippopotamus  steaks  aita:  pommes  de  terre. 

We  mi^t  have  obtained  a  better  dessert  at  Covent-garden,  where  one  can 
see  the  bright  side  of  the  tropics  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  traveffiag. 
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Skt^  we  had'  piiie-a|ypl^  oranges,,  roasted  jjlaatiaiiuij  sflver  bananas,  papaws 
(w^h,  when  made  mto  a  tart  with  cloves  might  be  taken,  for  apples),  and  a 
^^TTietj  of  froits  which  had  long  nathre  names,  carious  shapes,  and  all  of  them 
"Tcry  nastj  tastes.    Bnt  I  must  not  omit  the  famous  palm-cabba^. 

U  is  erroneously  supposed  that  it  is  peculiar  to  one  tree  w^his  called  the 
€aA>bage-palm.  I^  is,  nowever,  the  bud  of  the  tree,  so  to  speak,  and  is. found  in 
sil'  the  palms ;  ihongh  in  some  it  is  red,  in  others  white.  It  is  a  great  luxurr : 
xniieed,  to  eat  one  is  like^  eatmg  a  whole  tree,  for  the  pahn  always  ^es  when  the 
caAfbage  is  cut  out.  Throughout  this  country,  therelore,  it  is  forbidden  food; 
l>ut  Europeans  may  sometimes  infringe  the  law  by  paying  a  large  sum.  When 
x»w,  it  tastes  like  cdftiy,  bat  when  stewed  an  sauoe  blame,  as  upon  this  occa- 
tton,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  any  vegetable  of  mortal  growth.  It  must 
luKve  been  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods. 

The  Gambia  was  also  ascended  as  well  as  the  Casemanche — this  time 
cm  8  goirernment  expedition,  with  presents  for  the  local  chiefs — as  far  up 
AS  to  Macartney  Island.      Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  local 

<3tt€TS  : 

Some  of  our  visitors  were  dirty  enough,  but  the  most  unclean  of  all  was  a 
Jdng,  who  came  on  board  to  receive  his  present  at  some  place  in  the  Upper 
lEtiver.  His  features  displayed  none  of  that  high  inteihgence  which  one  fre- 
^{oently  finds  among  the  Mandingoes.  A  face  more  brutish  it  would  be  difficult 
^  conceive.  He  took  enormous  quantities  of  snuffy  placing  it  under  the 
'tOBgue,  aid  the  whole  deck  was  bespattered  with  brown  spittle. 

VY  hiie  the  usual  interpreter  business  was  going  on,  we  made  remarks  very 
.freely  upon  him,  and  I,  who  sat  opposite  4iim,  exdaimed,  "  Did  you  ever  come 
across  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  savage  P  Now,  can't  you  see  in  that  man's 
£ace  that  he  has  never  mingled  with  higher  beings  ?"  As  I  said  these  words  I 
looked  at  him  with  disgust.  He  winked  at  me  deliberately.  I  must  own  that 
3  was  astounded.  This,  thought  I,  is  an  African  salutation  that  has  escaped 
"me.  He  could  see  that  I  was  talking  about  him.  I  dare  say  he  thought  that  I 
"was  paying  hkn  a  compliment.  So,  as  I  am  never  behindhand  in  politeness,  I 
"winked  in  return ;  at  which  he  seemed  intensely  gratified. 

When  the  present  had  been  made — ^including  six  cda-nuis,  whieh  are  used 
in  token  of  amity  among  these  people,  and  are  also  higlily  prized  all  over  AMoa 
ss  a  fruit,  though  bitter  as  horse-chesnuts — ^the  king  made  a  long  speech  in 
Handingo ;  it  was  a  request  that  the  judge  would  give  him  a  few  more  colas. 

**  WeU,  I  suppose  we  cannot  refuse  the  dirty  ruffian,"  said  the  judge.  "  Give 
lam  four  more ;  that  will  be  ten." 

*•  Moike  it  twetUif !"  said  the  king,  eagerly ;  and  then  joined  the  roar  of 
laaghter  which  greeted  his  inadvertence.  He  had  lived  in  Sierra  Leone  some 
vears,  as  we  heard  i^terwards,  and  could  speak  EngUshas  well  as  any  one  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  asides. 

Macartney's  Island  is,  apparently,  kept  as  a  mere  grave  for  Europeans^ 
tot  the  advantages  of  upholding  sueh  an  unhealthy  station  are  as  nothing 
compared  wit^  the  loss  of  life  attendant  upon  its  occupation.  There  is 
a  very  remarkable  ghost  story  associated  with  this  liver  island,  which  we 
regret  we  have  not  space  to  extract. 

The  last  trip  effected  was  up  the  Senegal,  a  river  A&t  is  terribly 
plagued  with  mosquitoes  in  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the  dry  season  by 
sand-flies,  house-flies,  locusts,  and  ants.  The  natives  eat  the  locusts,  and 
the  flesh  is  said  not  to  be  disagreeable,  but  we  are  told  that  the  diet  is 
not  wholesome,  "for  the  insects  are  said  to  be  capable  of  reproduction 
even  after  tkey  are  digested  !*  As  to  the  ants,  they  will  eat  elephants, 
leopards,  and  even  Scotthmen : 
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The  Scotchman  I  allude  to  was  a  trader  in  the  Casemanche  some  years  ago. 
M.  Rapel  was* well  aec|uainted  with  him.  This  gentleman  used  to  get  drunk 
every  eyening:  which  is  not  unusual  among  Britannic  colonists.  But  after  his 
first  bottle  or  brandy,  he  used  to  take  another  in  his  pocket,  put  on  a  pair  of 
enormous  boots,  ana  wander  about  in  the  jungle  till  he  had  finished  the  oottle; 
then  he  would  lie  down  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and  go  peaceably  to  sleep. 
One  mohiing  he  did  not  return  as  usual.  His  people  went  into  the  wood  to 
look  for  him.  To  their  horror  they  found  that  a  swarm  of  drivers  had  fallen  in 
with  him.  Even  his  boots  had  been  eaten  up.  A  ghastly  and  clean  picked 
skeleton  with  a  few  scattered  boot-nails  alone  were  left  to  tell  the  tale ! 

Mr.  Reade  was  favoured  on  the  Gambia  with  some  French  "  blag^esi** 
by  a  certain  Sergeant  Boivin,  of  the  second  company  of  Tirdlleurs,  at 
St.  Louis-— a  tremendous  Tirailleur  he  must  have  been— concerning  the 
rape  of  women  by  apes  and  baboons,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
animals  on  a  mud  flat  during  the  flood  season,  to  which  the  happy  family 
of  Trafalgar-square  are  as  cheese-mites. 

Our  author  sums  up  with  sundry  chapters  on  monsters  and  fabulona 
animals,  on  the  general  features  of  Africa,  on  malaria,  and  on  the  negro 
and  the  redemption  of  Africa.  On  the  first  subject,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  new  with  regard  to  the  unicorn,  and  while  he  quotes  Castelnau  and 
others  regarding  the  supposed  tailed  Nyam-nyams,  he  strangely  enough 
omits  to  notice  Mr.  Petherick's  visit  to  their  country,  and  M.  Lejean's 
explanation  of  the  ori^n  of  the  fable  in  a  certain  caudal  ornamental 
appendage  worn  by  the  Nyam-nyams,  and  figured  by  that  traveller*  The 
same  practice  is  adopted  by  man/  other  savages,  as  by  the  Dahomans  at 
times  of  festivities,  and,  according  to  Molhausen,  even  on  the  Rio  de 
Norte. 

On  the  second  topic,  Mr.  Reade  points  out  that  Bufibn,  Lacepede,  and 
Ritter  have  all  long  ago  advocated  the  existence  of  a  great  central  ph- 
teau  in  tropical  Africa;  and  that  Mr.  Reade,  being  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  Du  Chaillu,  who  he  denounces  as  a  mere  gorilla-skin  col- 
lector, and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  having  generously  taken  the  part  of 
the  much-abused  traveller,  the  latter  comes  in  for  a  rap  on  the  knuckles. 
**  About  seven  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  put  for- 
ward as  his  own  this  theory,  wnich  belongs  to  the  last  generation.  I 
prefer  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which 
nave  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  science,  and  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Geographical  Society  is  not  acquainted  with  the  works  oE 
Buflbn,  LacepMe,  and  Ritter,  rather  than  suppose  that  he  could  be  guilty 
of  a  gross  and  wilful  plagiarism  !*' 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  negro,  Mr.  Reade  points  out  many  mistakexL 
notions  that  are  entertained  with  regard  to  slavery,  polygamy,  and  nakeJ 
men.  The  first  is  an  institution  founded  on  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
negro ;  the  second  is  essential  to  keeping  the  race  alive  in  such  a  climate 
and  the  third,  he  argues  with  many  other  African  travellers,  is  "  both 
moral  and  repulsive."  He  does  not  believe  in  the  negro  being  a  separata 
irace,  but  he  discusses  the  subject  fairly,  omitting,  however,  the  point  m 
distinct  species  of  parasites. 

With  regard  to  the  redemption  of  Africa,  he  points  out  how  little  hM 
vet  been  done  by  missionaries  or  explorers.  From  the  western  coast  it  i« 
he  says,  impossible  to  enter  Central  Africa.  The  country  is  dense  ai^ 
virgin  forest,  through  which  there  are  no  thoroughfares,  save  the  rivers 
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and  these  become  unnavigable^  even  to  a  canoe,  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  coast.  Hence  it  is  thatDu  Chaillu  and  Mr.  Reade  himself  have 
reallj  done  little  or  nothing  for  geographical  science.  Even  the  way  by 
the  Congo  presents,  as  we  know  from  Tuckey's  experience,  almost  insur- 
momi table  difficulties.  The  same  system  also  obtains  on  the  western 
coast  as  on  the  eastern — every  village  head  has  to  be  bribed — a  system 
which  involves  great  expense  on  the  explorer.  Still  a  vast  deal  has 
been  done  in  recent  times,  and  Barth,  Livingstone,  Speke,  and  Burton 
have  laid  open  nearly  half  of  Central  Africa  by  themselves  alone.  It 
would  be  a  trifle  now  to  start  from  Speke's  Mfumbiro  and  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  on  the  eastern  coast ;  indeed  the  latter  travell^ 
believes  that  river  to  have  its  sources  on  the  western  slopes  of  that 
group  of  mountains.  It  appears  from  Speke's  public  speeches,  that  he 
meditates  laying  open  this  great  central,  fertile,  and  temperate  pla- 
teau of  equatorial  Africa,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  spared  health,  and 
supplied  with  means  to  carry  out  his  project.  As  to  crossing  the  country 
2^  Senegambia,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Reade,  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  at  all,  except  to  enable  the  Franco- Algerians  to  do  what  they 
have  long  wanted,  and  what  Jules  G-erard  is  now  engaged  in  futile 
attempts  to  carry  out — to  unite  Algeria  with  the  head-waters  of  the 
Niger. 

Mr.  Reade  believes  that  this  vast  continent  will  finally  be  divided 
almost  equally  between  France  and  England: 

,  In  Northern  Africa  Frafice  already  possesses  the  germ  of  a  great  military  em« 
pire.  She  will  ally  herself  with  the  Mohammedan  powers.  With  a  Moham- 
medan army  she  will  overrun  Africa.  She  will  pocket  the  Gambia  which  she 
has  already  surrounded ;  annex  Morocco ;  and  by  planting  garrisons  in  Segu 
aJid  Timbucta  will  command  the  commerce  of  Northern  Central  Africa, 
the  gold  mines  of  Wangara,  and  all  the  treasures  which  the  Atlas  mountains 
n^ajafford. 

While  England,  pursuing  a  more  peaceful  course,  will  colonise  Angola  by 
l^eans  of  black  emigrants ;  run  a  railway  across  to  Mosambique ;  and  grow  on  ' 
the  table-lands  of  ^uthem  Central  Afnca  the  finest  wool  and  cotton  in  the 
world. 

Africa  shall  be  redeemed.  Her  children  shall  perform  this  mighty  work.  Her 
''jorasses  shall  be  drained ;  her  deserts  shall  be  watered  by  canals ;  her  forests 
shall  be  reduced  to  firewood.  Her  children  shall  do  all  this.  They  shall  pour 
^  elixir  vita  into  the  veins  of  their  mother  now  withered  and  diseased.  They 
*hall  restore  her  to  youth  and  to  immortal  beauty. 

In  this  amiable  task  they  may  possibly  become  exterminated.  Wemustleam 
^  look  on  this  result  with  composure.  It  illustrates  the  beneficent  law  of 
^ture,  that  the  weak  must  be  devoured  by  the  strong. 
^But  a  grateful  Posterity  will  cherish  their  memories.  When  the  cockneys  of 
''^^buctu  have  their  tea-gardens  in  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara ;  when  hoteb  and 
^^e-books  are  established  at  the  Sources  of  the  Nile ;  when  it  becomes 
^hlonable  to  ^yachting  on  the  lakes  of  the  Great  Plateau ;  when  noblemen, 
"^ding  seats  m  Central  Africa,  will  have  their  elephant-parks  and  their  hippo- 
^^^ami  waters ;  young  ladies  on  camp-stools  under  jjalm-trees  will  read  with 
'^f^ra  "The  Last  of  the  Negroes ;"  and  the  Niger  will  become  as  romantic  a 
*^^er  as  the  Rhine. 

This  is  all  very  fanciful,  and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  one  day 
^^^ised ;  but  it  is  a«  impossible  that  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  can  occupy 
'Ulrica  and  remun  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  as  it  is  that  they  can 
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CPDitiwe  io  tm  tiw-Mme  in  Australia  or  America.  HaUts  ttnd  msnivBr% 
mfqpeannxv  oMHiitutiopy  even  IaDgiiag«,  are  affected  after  «few  gemnr 
iibna  bj'  tbe  oibnatak  Mr.  Reade's  e:q)lanations  of  the  causes  of  iSb» 
dsgradadan  asd  steriUty  of  the  Red  aiid  Black  races  of  Jlrica,  would, 
bgr  Ins  own  siwwing,  apply  to  anj  other  races  planted  in  sncii  s  coinittT» 
«Btil  xta  eondkinn  u  ameliorated  by  drainage  and  cultiration.  He  wouU 
bagia  by  sending  convicts  there,  beause  the  raalariay  he  insinuates^  would 
m&imB  their  bumptiousness.  We  question  if  the  humanitarians  would 
aocepi-  das  yiew  of  the  subject.  And  yet  Angola  is  preferable  to 
Guyana^  Howerer,  mnch  remains  to  be  done ;  and  the  best  commence^ 
aient. would  be  to  teach  tlie  native  Afncans  diat  it  is  their  interest  to 
tadtiTate^  to  baiter,  and  to, exchange  commodities,  and  aboye  all,  to  fieua- 
litate  communication.  It  is  probable  that  the  educability  of  the  negro^ 
and  espeeialiv  of  tlie  mixed  races,  might  go  as  far  as  this,  admitting  die 
gxowth.  of  the  brain  to  be  arrested  in  the  typical  race  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  lately  upon  this  point,  and  as  to 
the  neg^'s  {^ace  in  nature  ;  and  so  little  is  the  subject  understood  in 
tfaos  country,  although  perfectly  so  in  the  American  States,  that  the  mere 
attempt  to  bring  it  in  a  rational  manner  before  a  British  public  at  Ae 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle  by  Dr.  James  Hunt, 
the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  was  received-  by  hi 
Yet  it  isa Tery  long  time  since  many  eminent  men  have  asserted 
the  negro,  if  not  a  distinct  species,  belonged,  at  least,  to  a  different 
to  the  Caucasian,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other.  Even  the  father  of  EnglisbK^ 
ethnology,  Dr.  Pritchard,  was  so  puzzled  by  the  question,  thathethoug^biM^ 
ifaal  if  we  all  descended  from  an  original  pair,  they  nuast  baare 
negroes! 

There  are  anatomical  and  physioiogvcal  details  involved  in  the 
sniecataon  of  such  a  subject,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here; 
taking  the  typical  negro  alone  in  view,  there  are  external  and 
di£ferences  which  attest  a  distinct  race.     The  skeleton  of  the  negro  is  t^m 
Gonstituted,  that  if  an  European  head  was  placed  upon  it  he  would  i^ta 
longer  possess  a  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore,  as  Dr.  Van  Evrie^  ^^. 
Mew  York,  remarira,  *^  Uiose  philanthropic  people  who  would  *  edneatr«' 
him  into  inteUectud  equality,  or  diange  the  mental  organism  of  tfaie 
negro,  would  simply  render  him  iacapable  of  standing  on  his  feet,  or  o/ 
an  upright  position  on   any  terms."     Nature,  however,  has  providecf 
against  any  such  untoward  results,  by  so  ordaining  it  that  the  growth  of 
the  brain  is  arrested,  by  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  closing,  at  an  eoriiai' 
period  than  with  the  European  races ;  and  no  point  is  now  more  generally 
admitted  than  that  the  negro,  intelligent  as  a  child,aadcapableof  edaca- 
tion  as  such,  is  no  longer  so  after  fouiteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.    Tliat 
the  negro  type  presents  physical  and  mental  characters,  which  mere  con- 
ditions of  c&mate,  circumstance,  and  food,  are  incapable  of  creating;  it  ui 
impossible  to  deny.     We  have  ourselves  thought  otherwise;   we  have 
argued  that  there  were  no  negroes  id  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  m 
Asia  and  America,  from  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  havls  bdieved  tfalt 
transitions  might  be  traced  through  other  races  between  the  Caucasian 
and  the  negro.     But  if — as  Speke*s  researches  tend  to  show — ^the  Abys- 
ffiuian  is  a  mixed  race  of  negro  and  Ethiopic,  or  Arab,  and  if  other  red 
and  tawny,  or  dark,  but  not  black,  races  are  also  mixed  races,  the  tjbeoiy       ^ 
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of  fctanflkk»  ia  f^aced  out  of  tke  questioo^forAich  races  do  not  ongiaate 
jB.oiitward  cirettinstaiioBS,  but  in  tlie  admixtuieof  blackwitb  other  blood, 
■  In  the  welUcDOwn  mulfttto.  ^ 

^  Tki  negro  type  is  known  to  bave  existed  in  tbe  eariieat.  period  of 
Inioij,  and  when  transplanted  to  anodier  aeil,  exposed  to  another  dimate^ 
aad  aoorished  with  another  food,  it  still  retains  ita  indtvidoality.  It  is 
ifanest  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  detailed  characters  of  this  tj|^  Among 
dieaioce  mnarkable  is  tbe  eiixMunstanee:  that  the  great  toe  is  separat^ 
from  the.  others-  by.  a  wide  space ;  and  hence  the  ^ot  is^  fivqaently  used 
hy  the  negro  as  a  hand.  The  natives  of  Equatorial  A&ica  do  not  climb 
me  trunks  of  tree»as  w-e  do  by  ''  svaraung/'  but  by  clasping  them  with 
ihor  &eL  The  natives  cf  the  Gambia,  when  fishing,  hold  thmr  line 
ktween  the  great  toe  and  the  next.  When  a  Kruman  is  sewing  any- 
ihiogy.he  heUb  hie  work  between  his  toes.  And  the  Wolofs  will  fre- 
quently steal  articles  with  their  feet. 

Besides  the.  external  oharacteristocs^  inclkiding  a  peculiar  odour,  by 
which  the  negro  is  said  to  be  separated  from  other  raoesy  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Pruner  Bey,  Gratiolet,  Waits,  and  other  anatomists,  that  there 
^xkt  internal  dififerences  which  are  equally  significant.  The  negro  brain 
^ppveaohes  that  of  the  ape  far  more  than  the  European ;  its  very  sub- 
itaaioe  is  diffesent,  and  the  convolutions  are  less  numerou& 

The  assumption  of  the  unity  of  the  species  of  man  has  heea  based 
diiefly  on  the  asserted  fact  that  the  ofispring  of  all  the  mixtures  of  the 
so-«al|«d  races  azB  prolific.  ^'  But  this,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ''  is  assuming 
what  has  not  been  established.  At  present  it  is  only  proved  that  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  different  races  of  man  are  temporarily  pro- 
Sfia  ;  hot  there  is  tiie.  best  evidence  to  believe  that  the  offspring  of  the 
peqgvo  and  European  ave  not  indefinitely  prolific.'"  All  evidence  tends, 
vidaed,  to  estaA)lish  this  belief,  or  that  to  be  prolific^  one  or  other  of  the 
^n^ies  should  have  assumed  the  superority.  That  is  to  say,  the  o&pring 
^  the  European  and  negro  diould  have  become  all  European  or  aU 
y^gra  Moro  curious  points  are  known  in  connexion  with  this  question 
m  reforenee  to  the  Australian  aborigines. 

^  The  assertion  that  t^e  negro  only  requires  an  opportunity  for  becoming 
nvilised,  is  disproved  by  history.  The  African  race  has  had  the  benefit 
^  the  f^iyptian,  Cacthaginian,  and  BLoman  civilisations ;  but  nowhere  did 
^  beooBie  civilised.  We  find  from  Barth,  that  there  is  a  certaia  amount 
^  eiviUsation  in  Negroland  Proper  ;  but  it  is  stationary,  and  whenever  it 
i^otiree  an  impulse-  it  is  fr^om  witboutv-4»  yet  mainly  from  the  Arabs. 
y^  same  thing  has  been  shown  when  in  contact  with  Europeans — an 
^pahe  is  given,  bat  it  is  of  a  most  limited  character.  What  have  been 
^results  in  the  free  negro  government  of  Liberia?  How  long  have 
^  PortugnesO)  the  English,  and  the  French,  had  settlements  on  the 
^vist  of  Africa,  and  what  change  have  they  wrought  in  the  character  of 
^  negro  ?  In  the  very  rear  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  aj e  the  two  most 
^vage  nations  in  the  world — the  Ashantis  and  the  Dahomana.  It  may 
^  clearly  discerned  that  but  for  tbe  love  of  lu(^e,  Speke  and  Grant  would 
^^»ef  have  susvivedL  a  visit  to  his  majesty  of  Uganda.  The  labours  of  the 
^^•sionary  wi<^  the  native  negro  have  produced  the  minimum  of  results. 
j^e  are  almost  tempted  to  chime  in  with  Mr.  Hunt :  '^  It  is  said  that 
]J[^eQ  the  negro  has  been  with  other  races  he  has  always  been  a  slave." 
^^  »  quite  true ;  but  why  haa  he  been  a  slave  ? 
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It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  van  Evrie  that  the  present  slaveholders 
America  ''  no  more  think  of  insurrection  amongst  their  fuU-blooc 
slaves  than  they  do  of  rebellion  amongst  their  cows  and  horses  X*  1 
many  assumed  cases  of  civilised  negroes,  every  person's  experience  n 
tell  them,  are  not  those  of  pure  African  blood.  Sometimes  the  mulal 
partakes  so  much  of  the  negro  type,  that  an  imposition  is  easily  praetis 
upon  people  whose  sentimental  faculties  are  more  lively  than  tlu 
observing  powers  are  acute  ;  but  if  inquiry  was  instituted,  the  fact  of  i 
intellectual  negroes  being  mulattos  would  at  once  come  to  light. 

The  negro  has  no  history,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Je< 
the  Greek,  Arab,  or  Turk,  or  so  many  other  people.  From  the  mo 
remote  antiquity  the  negro  race  seems  to  have  been  what  it  is  no* 
There  are  some  lines  in  Virgil  descriptive  of  the  negro  in  olden  time 
and  as  much  to  the  point  as  ilnything  ever  said  or  written  in  our  or 
days: 

Torta  comam,  labroque  tumens,  et  fusca  colorem; 
Pectore  lata,  jacens  mammis,  compressior  alvo, 
Cruribus  exilis,  spatiosa  prodiga  planta. 

Negroes  were  numerous  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  but  their  social  po 
tion  was  the  same  that  it  now  is,  that  of  servants  and  slaves.  The  Eui 
pean,  for  ever  restless,  has  migrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  as  wi 
all  inferior  races,  the  negro  does  not  migrate  voluntarily.  Everywhe: 
says  Dr.  Hunt,  '*  we  see  the  European  as  the  conqueror  and  the  don 
nant  race,  and  no  amount  of  education  will  ever  alter  the  decrees 
Nature's  laws.''  This  point,  utterly  ignored  in  England,  is  almost  O] 
Tersally  adopted  in  America,  where  the  negro  is  better  known.  Dr.  y\ 
Evrie  observes  upon  this :  "  In  the  United  States,  among  a  people  almc 
universally  educated,  and  where  the  fact  of  '  equality'  is  almost  universal 
understood  and  acted  on,  personally  as  well  as  politically,  the  advocacy « 
the  equality  of  the  negro  to  the  white  man  in  any  sense  whatever  is  ii 
excusable  on  the  ground  of  ignorance;  and  those  thus  warring  again 
the  laws  of  nature  and  progress  of  society,  deserve  to  be  treated  as  il 
enemies,  or  as  absolute  maniacs,  and  irresponsible  for  the  evils  they  see 
to  inflict  upon  it."  Yet  do  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  ever  and  anon  ( 
a  negro  army  and  of  negro  officers  who  are  soon  to  be  upon  an  equafit 
—morally,  intellectually,  and  socially — with  the  American  officer! 

It  is  ne^dless  to  dwell  here  upon  the  disagreeable  subject  of  the  "  ifl 
tense  immorality"  of  the  negro  and  the  mulatto.  Those  who  was 
information  upon  such  a  subject  are  referred  to  Dr.  Hunt's  pampUei 
to  Major  Burton's  *' Abeotuka,"  or  to  any  other  book  of  Anriet 
travel,  where  they  will  also  see  the  retro-active  effect  of  that  immc 
rality,  it  is  sad  to  say,  upon  the  Europeans  who  come  in  oontw 
with  them.  But  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  true  nature,  character,  an 
disposition  of  the  negro  has  led  to  the  most  pernicious  results,  sip 
cially  in  this  country,  where  the  liberation  of  the  African  element  in  on 
colonies,  obtained  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  money,  was  to  be  iq 
planted  by  free  labour,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  According  \ 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  an  ardent  advocate  of  negro  equality,  then  J 
only  one  island  in  the  West  Indies  where  he  will  work,  and  that  beeanf 
it  is  so  small  that  he  cannot  get  a  pumpkin-garden  in  it,  and  he  mm 
perforce,  work  or  starve.  In  the  mean  time,  what  has  become  of  Wei 
Indian  produce  and  West  Indian  proprietors?     Without  precise^  ei 
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dorsing  Dr.  Hunt's  observations  upon  this  subject,  we  still  give  them  as 
well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  whilst  the  future  of  Africa 
and  of  the  negro  is  before  us  : 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  misery  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  negro 
race,  from  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  anthropological  science,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  great  question  or  race.  By  our  ignorance  of  the  wants  and  aspirations 
of  the  negro,  and  bjr  a  mistaken  theory  respecting  his  origin,  this  country  has 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  a  prodigious,  and,  at  present,  totally  unknown 
amount  of  mischief  on  these  people.  Our  Bristol  and  Liverpool  merchants, 
perhaps,  helped  to  benefit  the  race  when  they  transplanted  some  of  them  to 
Amenca ;  and  our  mistaken  legislature  has  done  the  ueero  race  much  injury  by 
their  absurd  and  unwarrantable  attempts  to  prevent  Africa  from  exporting  her 
worthless  or  surplus  nopulation.  All  this  has  been  done  on  the  theoretical 
assumption  of  a  mental  equality  of  the  different  races  or  species  of  man.  In  an 
attempt  to  benefit  the  negro  we  have  brought  on  him  endless  misery,  and  ren- 
dered some  of  the  most  Seautiful  and  productive  islands  in  the  world  of  little 
more  use  to  humanity  at  large  than  they  were  before  the  discovery  of  Columbus. 
But  men  wedded  to  a  theory  become  blind  to  all  facts,  and  will  learn  nothing 
from  experience.  All  the  millions  of  money  which  have  been  spent,  and  which 
expenditure  has  inflicted  great  hardships  on  our  own  working  classes,  might 
have  been  saved  had  we  taken  the  trouble  to  investig;ate  the  character  of  the 
negro  race.  Scientific  men  have  yet  to  do  their  duty  in  showing  what  are  the 
fitcts. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  propositions  I  have  advanced  are  in  favour  of 
the  slave-trade.  Such,  however,  is  not  my  own  interpretation  of  these  proposi- 
tions. No  one  can  be  more  conscious  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  slave-trade  aa 
Gonducted  at  this  time.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  Africa  generally  than  the 
continual  capture  of  innocent  men  and  women  by  brutal  Europeans,  tew  things 
can  be  more  horrible  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  carry  these 
people  across  the  Atlantic.  Nay,  more,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  sell 
«tty  man,  woman,  or  child  into  "  slavery,"  as  understood  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  where  the  life  of  the  slave  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  master 
whenever  his  caprice  or  fancy  thought  fit  to  take  it.  We  protest  against  being 
put  forward  as  advocating  such  views. 

But  while  I  say  this,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  slavery  as  under- 
stood by  the  ancients  does  not  exist  out  of  Africa,  and  that  the  highest  type  of 
we  negro  race  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
jw  superior  in  intelligence  and  physique  to  both  his  brethren  in  Africa  and  to 
™  "free"  brethren  in  the  Federal  States,  nowhere  does  the  negro  attain  to  such 
*long Kfe  as  in  the  Confederate  States ;  and  this  law  formerly  obtained  in  the 
West  India  Islands  before  our  mistaken  interference.  Nowhere  does  the  negro 
ciuttacter  shine  so  highly  as  it  does  in  his  childish  and  fond  attachment  to  nis 
paster  and  his  family.  The  negro  cares  far  more  for  his  master  and  mistress 
taanhe  does  for  his  own  children  after  they  are  a  few  years  old.  I  by  no  means 
join  in  that  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  negro  character  which  has  been  indulged 
y>  especially  by  those  who  have  onlv  seen  the  negro  in  his  savage  state,  or  the 
** emancipated"  (from  work  ?)  in  the  West  India  Islands.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  that  is  to  be  admired,  and  more  that  is  useful,  in  the  negro  when 
P^perly  and  kindly  treated.  .Brutal  masters  there  are  in  every  part  of  the  world : 
hat  we  must  not  found  a  law  on  exceptions.  Scientific  men,  tnerefore,  dare  not 
dwe  their  eyes  to  the  clear  facts,  as  to  the  imnrovement  in  mind  and  body,  as 
well  as  the  general  happiness,  which  is  seen  in  tnose  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
^  negro  is  working  in  his  natural  subordination  to  the  European.  In  some  re- 
Bp^,  the  negro  is  certainly  not  only  not  inferior,  but  even  far  superior  to  the 
•ouropean.  if  for  instance,  the  European  were  alone  in  the  Confederate  States 
r  America,  these  fertile  re^ons  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  The  negro 
*  there  able  to  work  with  impunity,  and  does  himself  and  the  world  generally 
^uch  good  by  his  labour.    Occupations  and  diseases  which  are  fatal  to  the 
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Europeans  are  quite  harmless  io  the  negro.    By  their  juxtaposition  in  this  p; 
of  the  world  they  confer  a  material  be&efit  on  eadi  other. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "Why  remove  the  negro  from  his  own  Country 
"Why  not  humanise  him  in  Africa ?**  No  doubt  this  sounds  very  feasible,  ai 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  introduce  every  possible  humanising  influence  in- 
Afnca.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  African  is  much  easier  humanised  oat 
his  native  land  away  from  all  his  savage  associations ;  but  this  need  not  prevei 
US  from  doing  ^  we  can  towards  civiHsing  him  iu  his  own  country. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  when  speaking  on  the  future  of  Africa,  thi 
there  are  not  only  many  different  races  in  that  vast  continent,  as  Copt 
Arabs,  Moors,  Berbers,  Abyssmians,  Gullas,  Kaffirs,  &c.,  but  that  thei 
are  also  many  different  people  among  the  so-called  negroes.  The  Mai 
dingos,  Fulalis,  and  Wolofa,  for  example,  are  quite  distinct  from  tl 
typical  negro :  maay  of  these  races  are,  no  doubt,  hybrids.  But  to  argi 
tnat  there  are  two  .great  races,  the  red  and  the  black,  and  that  the  bkid 
are  degraded  reds,  as  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  assames,  is  to  ai^ue  agab 
&e  experience  of  all  times.  We  are  more  raelined  to  believe  the  gro 
anatomists  and  physiologists,  that  they  are  one  great  ethic  family,  althoi^ 
no  doubt,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  fay 
civilised  race  of  people  towards  families  of  men  that  are  capable  of  edi 
cation  and  civilisation  would  be  very  different  to  what  it  would  be  to  tho 
who  are  incapable  of  amelioration  beyond  a  certain  point.  In  the  on 
instance,  all  that  would  be  wanted  would  be  to  humanise  and  eduoati 
in  the  second,  it  would  be  more  necessary  to  coerce  to  a  certiain  ezln 
but,  at  the  same  thne,  so  to  cherish  and  to  nurture  the  inferior  raee,  A 
it  shall  be  said,  as  is  the  case  with  the  negro  in  the  better  class  of  pla 
tations  in  the  Southern  States,  that  he  or  she  are  better  off  than  th< 
would  be  in  their  own  country,  or  if  in  their  own  country,  that  their  pi 
perty,  offspring,  and  lives— -their  general  being  and  welfare — are  betl 
provide  inr  under  the  rule  of  superior  races  than  under  their  own  nda: 
Under  no  possible  European  rule  could  we  read  of  such  instances  as  oce 
under  negro  rule  as  of  hisT  Majesty  of  Ashanti  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
slave,  and  bidding  her  scratch  his  head  for  vermin  with  the  stumps; 
the  daily  sacrifices  of  poor  females  by  the  regal  monster  at  Uganda; 
of  the  visitor  having  figuratively,  if  not  actually,  to  wade  through  ham 
gore  to  Jipproach  ^  throne  of  the  suecessor  of  that  prinee,  who  kiU 
King  Da  by  ripping  open  his  belly,  and  then  called  the  country  Da-(H 
or  Da's  belly ! 
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INMEliOBXAM. 
BT  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

A  RRTLLTANT  star  in  letters'  sky  hath  set. 
But  not  to  rise  like  Nature's  ;  fate's  strong  blast 

Hath  Tiv*n  a  tree  which  should  be  blooming  yet. 
Mind's  stately  tower  by  death  to  earth  is  cast : 

We  sigh,  "he  was" — ^how  much  those  words  contain 

Of  earnest  sorrow,  fond  regret,  and  pain ! 
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Was  no  one  near  to  aid  with  gentle  skill, 

Sootlie  his  last  moments,  and  to  close  his  eyes  P 

He  passed  away  as  lonely  and  as  still. 
As  morning  dew  exhaled  into  the  skies : 

He  seemed  to  sleep,  a  smile  upon  his  brow; 

Oh,  Death,  how  calin»  yet  terrible  art  thou ! 

There,  ceased  to  beat  a  heart  as  honest,  good, 

As  noble  as  e'er  warmed  a  breast  of  clay ; 
We  mourn  him  lost  to  Mind's  bright  brotherhood. 

In  the  full  strength  of  manhood  called  away. 
In  the  expanded,  bloom  of  mental  powers. 
And  weaving  hopes  and  plans  for  future  hours. 

That  lip  shall  cease  mirth's  kindly,  genial  flow. 
That  eye  shall  shine  with  light  of  soul  no  more, 

That  breast  no  longer  feel  for  wrong  and  woe. 
The  brain's  world-charming  dreams  for  ever  o'er ; 

!Foes  now  will  bear  no  maKce,  and  each  friend, 

With  added  love,  above  his  tomb  will  bend. 

•Not  bitter  was  he,  though  there  seemed  a  sting  , 

In  his  unsparing  words  that  baseness  felt ; 
His  spirit  drank  at  charity's  bright  spring ; 

When  merit  suffered,  all  his  heart  could  melt : 
Treading  fame's  lofty  steep,  he  felt  no  pride, 
Aad,  gui^ng  others,  did  not  spurn  a  guide. 

Not  cynical — he  only  lashed  the  times, 

"Sworn  enemy  to  hypocritic  art, 
Held  up  to  scorn  weak  fashion's  brilliant  crimes, 

And  Dade  dishonesty  and  meanness  smart, 
Himself  all  kindness — sy»pathetic,  mild. 
In  aoul  a  giant—feeling,  a  young  diild. 

Come  Wisdom,  with  thy  grave  and  pensive  brow,  - 

Come  Humour,  with  thy  joyous,  ready  smile. 
Come  Taste,  that  to  all  beauty  lov'st  to  bow. 

With  Fancy,  that  creaites,  and  glows  the  while— 
for  Nature's  painter  let  yv^ur  tears  be  ^ed. 
Oh,,  aiourn  a  Thackeray,  too  early  dead  1 

Rest,  Fielding  of  our  dav,  and  more  than  he — 

Thy  page  calls  up  no  blush  on  virtue's  cheek ; 
TEbe  wwrW  respects,  while  weaving  wreaths  for  thee, 

And  yet  to  laud  thy  name  we  need  not  seek; 
Thy  works  shall  be  a  trumpet,  which  thy  praise 
fihftll  widely,  sweetly  sound  through  future  da^s*. 

And  *^  Thinkers"  to  thy  grave  wiU  oft  repair. 

And  muse  o&  ^  career,  and  learn  from  thee 
To  smite  men's  hydra*follies,  yet  to  bear 

A  bosom  warm  with  love  and  sympathy^ 
Sleep,*truthful,  kindly  heart !  though  wrapt  ia  night. 
Thou  leavest  on  thy  page  thy  spirit's  light. 
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WON    OVER; 

OR,  THE  COUNTESS  AND  THE  JESUIT. 

By    Mbs.    Bushby. 

part  the  thibd. 

I. 

FOOB  JLGATHA  RECEIVES  JL  TEBBIBLE  SHOCK. 

Agatha  had  nearly  finished  her  own  preparations  in  the  sewing  de^ 
partment  for  her  approaching  wedding,  and  she  amused  herself  by  workin^c: 
a  beautiful  pair  of  slippers  for  Alphonse;  time  stole  on,  and  Christmas  k 
length  arrived.  Ah,  how  dull  a  one  to  poor  Agatha ! — for  her  lover  w:;^ — 
still  away,  her  friend  Hortense  was  ill,  and  Madame  de  Florennes  h^^ 
^ona  to  Louvain  to  see  her.  From  her  brother  she  seldom  heard,  a^^ 
his  letters,  when  they  did  come,  were  little  else  than  sermons,  for  Rudol^^ 
seemed  to  be  such  a  devotee  that  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  -qei 
mundane  affairs. 

New  Year's-day  passed  over  also  amidst  loneliness  and  ennui ;  but  t^le 
Baroness  Vanderhoven  was  better;  Madame  de  Florennes  was  expected 
home  in  order  to  receive  her  long-absent  son ;  and  again  Agatha's  spint? 
rose,  and  again  she  made  a  thousand  excuses  for  him,  and  looked  forwaid 
with  confidence  to  the  happy  event  which  was  to  unite  her  for  ever  io 
him  to  whom  she  was  so  deeply  attached. 

Madame  de  Florennes  returned  to  Brussels,  but  she  had  a  cold,  and 
was  not  visible  when  Agatha  called  on  her.  There  was  nothing  strange 
in  this,  for  Agatha  well  knew  that  the  vain  old  woman  never  allow^ 
herself  to  be  seen  by  any  one  except  when  she  was  well  rouged  and  well 
dressed;  that  when  an  invalid  she  never  admitted  her  most  intimate 
friends.  She  called,  however,  daily  to  inquire  for  her.  Did  she  hope, 
in  her  secret  soul,  that  some  morning  she  might  find  Alphonse  just  arrived 
after  his  long^  sojourn  in  England  ? 

One  day  she  had  gone  to  a  library  in  the  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour  for 
a  book  she  wished  to  read,  and  while  waiting  till  it  was  found  for  her  she 
took  up  an  English  newspaper,  which  lay,  with  Galignani  and  some  other 
papers,  on  the  table.  Agatha  could  read  and  speak  a  little  English,  so 
she  selected  th&  Times,  By  a  sort  of  fatality  she  looked  at  the  colpmn  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  after  gazing  for  a  moment  with  8 
start  of  horror  at  the  newspaper,  she  uttered  a  Tow  cry,  and  would  have 
fallen  fainting  to  the  ground  if  one  of  the  shopwomen  had  not  obscrrcd 
her  totter,  and  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

The  paragraph  which  had  so  affected  her  was  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  at  Brighton,  first  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  then  accordiog 
to  the  rites  of  the  Rom^n  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Chevalier  Alphonse 
de  Florennes,  of  Brussels,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  WilBa"^ 
Wells,  Esq.,  of  Clapham-common,  London ! 

When  poor  Agatha  recovered  from  her  fainting-fit, 'the  people  of  the 
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ibrarj  called  a  vigilante,  and  sent  one  of  the  young  women  home  with 
3er,  and  much  astonished  her  old  cousins  were  to  see  her  arrive,  looking 
nore  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being.  She  had  to  encounter  a  whole 
Dattery  of  questions ;  and  when  the  truth  was  elicited  from  her  she  was 
overpowered  with  ejaculations,  lamentations,  condolences,  and  abuse  of 
she  recreant  and  faithless  Alphonse.  But  she  looked  so  wretched,  and 
complained  of  such  a  dreadful  headache,  that  the  two  good  ladies  insisted 
311  her  lying  down  in  her  own  room  and  keeping  quiet,  advice  with  which 
she  was  thankful  to  comply,  for  at  that  moment  she  longed  to  be  left  to 
ber  own  sad  thoughts.  In  the  evening  she  was  so  very  feverish  and  ex- 
hausted, that  her  hostesses  insisted  on  her  taking  some  orange-flower 
punch,  into  which  theiy  introduced  a  narcotic  that  made  the  poor  girl 
pass  a  night  of  quiet  repose.  Towards  morning  she  began  to  dream  she 
was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  pretty  little  St.  G-oar,  with 
her  hand  in  Alphonse's,  while  he  was  relating  the  legend  of  the  Lurlei, 
and  pointing  out  the  rock  to  her  ;  she  was  listening  with  eager  delight 
to  the  animated  tones  of  that  dear  voice,  and  glancing  from  the  Lurleiberg 
to  those  dark  eyes  which  were  bent  with  so  much  fondness  on  her,  when 
some  harsh,  guttural  sounds  broke  suddenly  upon  her  ear,  dispelling  the 
scene  of  visionary  enchantment,  and  recalling  her  to  the  world  of  sad 
realities.  Her  cousins'  blowzy  little  Flemish  maid  was  standing  by  her 
1>edside  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  from  the  Baroness  Vander- 
liO¥en. 

Agatha  tore  it  open,  and  read  there  a  repetition  of  the  fatal  truth. 
Hortense  broke  it  to  her  as  delicately  as  she  could,  blamed  her  brother 
severely,  and  lamented  deeply  that  any  circumstances  should  have  induced 
him  to  throw  himself  away  on  one  so  unworthy  of  him.     She  expressed 
her  grief  and  disappointment  that  her  dear  friend  could  not  now  become 
her  sister  in  point  of  fact,  but  hoped  they  would  always  remain  sisters  in 
affection  and  intimacy.     She  said  she  never  could  receive  that  **  Miss 
Mary  Wells,"  as  she  still  called  her,  with  any  approach  to  cordiality,  and 
that  she  was  certain  Alphonse  would  be  miserable  with  her,  for  there 
never  could  be  any  sympathy  or  real  love  between  them,     liie  baroness 
mentioned,  evidently  from  a  desire  partially  to  excuse  her  brother— 
though  she  disclaimed  any  wish  to  do  so — that  Alphonse  had  been  driven 
io  take  this  step,  so  much  at  variance  with  his  feelings  and  his  honour, 
by  the  pressure  of  debts,  which  he  could  not  see  any  hope  of  discharging 
except  by  sacrificing  himself  in  ia  marriage  with  some  rich  woman. 
Madame  Vanderhoven  did  not  tell,  if  she  knew  it,  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  debts  were  gambling  debts,  needlessly  and  recklessly  in- 
curred.    She  added,  that  her  mother  had  known,  for  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  it  took  place,  of  this  reprehensible  marriage,  and  had  informed  no 
one  of  it,  thereby  causing  the  blow  to  fall  more  heavily  when  it  was  so 
suddenly  announced  as  un  fait  accompli.   '  Hortense  kindly  pressed 
Agatha  to  come  to  her,  that  they  might  try  to  console  each  other  under 
dus  unexpected  calamity. 

Gladly  would  poor  Agatha  have  gone  to  her  fi^end — to  his  sister — 
for  that  was  still  a  strong  tie  to  her ;  but  she  heard  through  the  gossip- 
ing cur6  that  the  newly  married  couple  were  in  Paris,  and  intended  soon 
coming  to  Brussels,  where  Madame  de  Elorennes  was  making  great  pre- 
parations to  receive  them.  They  would  surely  pay  a  wedding  visit  to 
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the  baron's  chateau  near  Louyain,  and  could  she  be  there  to  meet'tbMii? 
No^Alphonse  must  never  more  behold  her — she  could  not  rapport  the 
glances  of  pity  he  would  perhaps  bestow  on  her — she  oould  not  submit 
to  that  hateful  *^  Iceberg's"  insolent  smiles  of  triumph.  But  if  she  m- 
mained  at  Brussels,  she  could  not  entirely  avoid  the  De  Florenaes;  erven 
if  she  withdrew  from  all  society,  she  must  encounter  them  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the  park — she  would  leave  Brussels — ^leave  altogether  the  iMsy, 
heartless  world  in  which  she  had  now  no  interest,  and  seek  for,  peace  m 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  convent. 

Agatha  wrote  to  her  brother  mentioning  her  intention  of  retiiing  into 
a  nunnery,  and  asking  his  advice  in  her  choice  of  one.  Rudolph— sooh 
an  enthusiast  himself  in  religion — hailed  with  pleasure  her  pious  resolve^ 
and  recommended  a  convent  at  Liege,  the  lady  abbess  of  which  had  been 
a  friend  and  companion  of  their  mother  in  her  youthful  days.  -To  Xfteke 
Agatha's  admission  more  easy,  the  abbot  of  St.  Dreux  wrote  to  the 
superior  of  the  Li^ge  convent,  and  almost  before  she  had  time  to  digest 
her  own  plans,  or  be  certain  of  her  own  mind,  Agatha  found  kersiilf  a 
lay  member  of  the  little  community  of  the  convent  of  "  The  Nativity"  «t 
liege,  one  of  the  few  religious  houses  which  had  escaped  the  destnietioa 
of  nunneries  consequent  upon  the  great  French  revolution.  Probably, 
had  she  given  herself  time  for  reflection,  she  would  have  preferred  the 
Beguinage  at  Ghent  or  Bruges;  but  she  had  only  one  engrossii^  ^oogilt 
at  the  time,  and  that  was  to  escape  from  Brussels,  and  avoid  the  poni- 
bility  of  meeting  Alphonse  de  Florennes. 

The  year  of  her  novitiate  had  nearly  expired,  but  it  was  still  < 
her  to  return  to  the  world  and  to  her  friends^     ffer  friends  ! 
were  they  ?     Her  brother  neglected  her — her  early  companion,  Berdia^^^^ 
had  forgotten  her-— her  lover  had  deserted  her — who  then  remained^ 
her  ?    Only  Hortense.     She  longed,  however,  to  see  her  again,  and 
consult  with  her  as  to  the  final  step  of  taking  the  veil.     Agatha  was  if 
very  young,  and  nature  rebelled  aguinst  the  prospect  of  imprisiNimeiit  i 
life  witlun  a  convent's  walls.     She  wrote  to  Hortense  begging  "her 
come  to  Liege,  as  she  much  wished  for  her  advice;  perhaps — daoogh  i ' 
scarcely  allowed  it  to  herself — she  also  wished  to  hear  how  Alphonse  j 
on  with  the  woman  who  had  deprived  her  of  a  happy  home.     But 
seemed  determined  to  crush  poor  Agatha ;  the  last  human  heart 
which  she  could  depend  for  kindness  and  unselfish  afiection,  had 
to  beat  when  her  letter  reached  Louvain. 

After  a  very  few  hours'  illness,  the  Baroness  Vanderhoven  and  life : 
infant — the  child  whose  coming  had  been  so  longed  for,  and  whose  ^--"" 
had  been  hailed  with  such  joy — were  both  cold  in  death,  and  one  | 
received  the  mother  and  the  son. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  before  the  bereaved  baron  co«dd  commaifc^^ 
himself  sufficiently  to  write  to  the  favourite  friend  of  his  lost  HuiUiuacs  ^ 
and  his  letter  was  so  full  of  woe,  so  full  of  the  vanity  of  all  hope  of  eaxth^y 
happiness,  adverted  so  eloquently  to  the  glorious  future  in  eternal  woiiAar^ 
where  those,  sundered  here,  should  be  reunited  in  everlasting  Mieil^,^:^ 
that  Agatha,  participating  in  his  grief,  and  catching  a  portion  of  the  esK— 
altation  of  his  excited  feelings,  determined  to  become  the  bride  ^>£ 
Heaven;  and  bid  the  treacherous  world  farewell. 
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Ser  enthnsiastic  brother,  and  his  patron,  the  abbot  of  St.  Dreuz,  heard 
eK>ozi  JEifter,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Agatha  von  Feldheim  was  no 
'  more,  bat  that  sister  Ursula  was  added  to  the  pious  flock  who  had  taken 
tlie  vows  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Nativity  at  Liege. 

n. 

IS  THE  CAPRICE  OF  OEKIUS  PARDONABLE  ? 

"When  Alphonee  de  Florennes  left  Baden-Baden,  he  had  not  formed  any 
plan  of  transferring  his  devours  from  Agatha  von  Feldheim  to  the  English 
^^  f<>irtune,"  though  the  idea  might  certainly  have  entered  his  mind  that 
tlio  command  of  her  money  would  be  agreeable.  It  was  impossible  to 
closie  his  eyes  against  that  fact,  any  more  than  against  the  knowledge 
that^  if  he  diose  to  look  after  ''  the  Iceberg"  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  marrying  her ;  the  difficulties  were  all  on  his  own  side. 

3Se  was  not  accustomed  to  put  any  restraint  on  his  inclinations,  and 
ihes«  certainly  did  not  lean  towards  Miss  Wells  herself.  Her  figure  was 
too  large  and  ungainly  ;  her  waist — where  was  it  ?  No  undulating  line 
was  to  be  seen — she  looked  as  if  a  head  and  throat  had  been  attached, 
l^e  a  pediment,  to  a  shaft  of  deal  boards  nailed  together ;  there  was  not 
^▼exx  the  roundness  of  an  architectural  column,  the  flat  clumsy  feet  were 
uf]te<i  awkwardly  in  walking,  atid  the  fingers  on  the  red  hands  looked 
^^1^  like  two  bunches  of  overgrown  radishes ;  her  features,  though  well 
iOPiXfced,  were  verging  towards  the  colossal ;  her  eyes,  as  before  mentioned, 
^^1^  and  stony,  and  her  complexion  of  that  dead,  chalky,  cadaverous  white, 
''^hich  somehow  always  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  vampire — the  ghoul — 
^ho^e  life  is  retained  by  the  suction  of  human  blood.  She  had  a  profusion 
^*  fine  hair,  however,  of  a  tint  scarcely  darker  than  flaxen.  But  though 
^^  admired  her  hair,  that  was  not  quite  enough  for  one  so  critical  in 
*^«auty  sa  Monsieur  de  Florennes  was.  And  she  had  no  soul — point  d'ame 
"^^liat  was  &  great  want ;  for  though  Alphonse  did  not  much  disapprove 
^^  the  Turkish  fashion  of  harems,  he  did  disapprove  of  inanity  in  ladies, 
f^^d  therefore  could  not  agree  in  the  Moslem  indifference  to,  or  rather 
*^*ief  in,  their  want  of  souls. 

^  ^Vliss  Wells  was  quiet,  and  therefore  not  unladylike  in  manners ;  but 
^^d  Alphonse  ever  been  much  among  English  people  he  would  have 
^Uiekly  perceived — ^which  he  did  not — that  she  had  not  exactly  the  tone 
good  society  in  England.  But  she  dressed  well — ^had  handsome  rooms 
^j*  One  of  the  best  hotels  in  Baden-Baden — had  her  smart  English  car- 
*^8re  vnth  her  there,  and  spent  money  freely ;  nobody  knew,  or  inquired, 
*bout  her  faarth,  parentage,  or  education. 

Iteally  Miss  Mary  Wells  was  a  very  presentable  young  woman,  and 
^^en  Alphonse  had  bade  her  adieu  at  Baden,  as  she  honestly  thought  for 
^^^t*,  the  fsncy  did  enter  into  his  brain  that  she  might  be  bearable  with 
?**^  hundred  thousand  pomids  sterling  to  back  her.  He  gave  one  sigh  to 
r^^T"  money,  half  a  sneer,  half  a  smile  to  herself,  and  then,  with  no  very 
J^^er-like  empreasement,  handed  Agatha  into  the  railway  carriage  for 
^^^Isruhe  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  somewhat  absent  on  the  journey, 
yj^t  his  ill  humour  seemed  fairly  to  break  out  when  the  party  stepped  on 
^^^ird  the  steamer  at  Mayence  in  a  drizzHng  run. 
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Among  the  Kttle  every-day  evils  of  life,  however,  there  can  hardly  he 
a  greater  trial  to  the  temper  than  to  have  to  rise  unusually  early  on  a  raw 
chilly  morning,  and  hurry  fasting  on  hoard  a  dirty,  crowded,  damp  steamer 
in  a  shower  of  rain.     It  is  very  disagreeable  to  have  to  stay  on  deck,  where 
the  seats  and  the  boards  below  your  feet  are  all  wet,  yet  still  more  dis- 
agreeable to  venture  on  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  close,  airless,  over- 
heated cabin,  crammed  with  people,  and  without  a  single  window  open ; 
therefore  the  fastidious  Alphonse  might  well  be  forgiven  if  his  temper 
were  a  little  ruffled.     His  friends  did  not  know  that  Miss  Wells  had 
offered  him  a  seat  in  her  comfortable  carriage  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
on  to  Paris,  adding  that  she  and  her  chaperone  would  not  dislike  a  little 
tour  in  Switzerland,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  join  them.     So  he 
had  practised  some  slight  amount  of  self-denial,  for  he  wished  very  much 
to  visit  Switzerland,  and  this  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  without  a  heavy  expense,  since,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  offered  to  « 
pay  for  his  seat  in  Miss  Wells's  carriage,  and  would  only  have  had  hia 
hotel  bills  to  de&ay.     Alphonse,  being  at  that  moment  somewhat  low  in 
cash,  expenses,  for  once  in  his  life,  came  into  his  thoughts.     He  had  givec 
up  the  proffered  advantages,  or  pleasures  as  they  might  have  been,  for^ 
Agatha,  and  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  that  she  did  not  seem  grateful  f 
the  sacrifice.     In  his  egotism  he  did  not  remember  that  the  poor  girl  i 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  temptations  which  he  had  resisted,  and  he  wou 
have  been  surprised  had  he  known  that  she  considered  she  deserve 
some  little  credit  for  being  so  placid  about  his  recent  attentions  to  ^*  t' 
Iceberg.'* 

But  not  a  serious  doubt  of  his  love  and  constancy  to  herself  ever  enten 
her  mind.     She  loved  with  all  her  heart,  and  she  trusted  with  all  W  < 
faith.     Poor  girl !     It  was  the  oft- told  tale :  on  one  side  profession,  waBr^rn 
and  sincere  at  first,  but  gradually  merging  into  habitual  words,  lifele^^s^ 
though  still  repeated,  then  growing  fainter,  less  spontaneous,  more  forc^^cf. 
On  the  other  side,  timidity  and  doubt  at  first,  then  joyful  confidence  i^vid 
security,  then  hopeful  reliance  and  ingenuous  excuses  for  everything  tftrmat 
might  imply  a  change  of  feeling. 

**  Dear  Alphonse  is  rather  variable  in  his  humour,*'  said  Agatha  to 
Hortense ;  "  but  so,  they  say,  are  all  people  of  genius — witness  J^an 
Jacques,  Byron — oh  1  I  could  cite  so  many  examples." 

Hortense  laughed.  *'  Dear  Agatha,  if  any  one  but  you  had  said  tliifi^ 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  in  ridicule  of  my  poor  brother — nay,  do 
not  compare  him  to  Rousseau,  or  Byron." 

'*  I  was  only  alluding  to  the  delicate  organisation  of  such  superior, 
and,  in  one  sense,  ethereal  minds.     Stupid,  heavy,  coarse  people  plod  on 
unmoved  by  the  thousand  little  sensations   that  vibrate  through   tJie 
spiritual  part  of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius.     The  warm  ray  from  above 
which  lights  up  their  intelligence,  their  imagination,  their  fine  percep- 
tions, must  also  call  from  dark  repose  the  innumerable  little  feelings  that 
run,  like  minute  veins,  through  the  innermost  heart — feelings  so  uD(Ie- 
finable,  veins  so  undiscemible,  that  it  would  almost  require  a  moral 
microscope  to  trace  them  out.     It  is  to  these  unknown,  minute  Qnde^ 
currents,  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  as  it  were,  that  I  attribute 
the  sensitiveness  in  fine  minds,  which  we  harshly  call  caprice.** 

"  A  theory  certainly  very  flattering  to  every  one  who  is  called  a  genm,         ^  • 
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and  fraught  with  excuses  for  them,  but  I  fear  hardly  tenable,"  said 
Hortense.  "Were  capncp,  and  apparently  unreasonable  variations  of 
humour  peculiar  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  have  fine  minds,  we  might, 
indeed,  ascribe  these  unpleasant  clouds,  amidst  the  sunshine  of  life,  to 
the  exceedingly  sensitive  organisation  of  which  you  speak;  but,  un- 
happily for  your  speculations,  Agatha,  coarse-minded,  stupid,  heavy 
people,  who  are  more  like  living  logs  than  intellectual  beings  who  possess 
spirits  that  are  to  expand  into  glorious  intelligences  in  the  worlds  beyond 
the  grave — such  logs,  I  repeat,  exhibit  the  same  caprices,  the  same  varia- 
tions of  humour,  as  those  made  of 

The  finer  porcelain  of  human  clay, 
to  quote  the  great  English  bard  you  named  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Agatha,  "  with  the  logs,  it  is  only  temper — with 
*the  finer  porcelain,'  it  is  feeling, ^^ 

"And  with  our  dear,  spoiled  Alphonse,"  said  Hortense,  laughing 
again,  "  I  fear  it  is  both  temper  and  feeling.  But,  after  all,  he  is  not  a 
mauvais  sujet,  though  he  has  his  little  defects,  and  you  will  win  him  to 
be  all  he  wants,  viz.  a  little  more  reasonable." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  board  the  Rhine  steamer,  fr6m 
Mayence,  when  the  two  friends,  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  shawls,  were 
sitting  together  on  camp  stools  close  to  the  companion-way,  which  some- 
what sheltered  them  n'om  the  drizzling  rain.  Madame  de  Florennes, 
meanwhile,  was  asleep  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  close  cabin  below,  and 
Alphonse  and  the  baron  were  consoling  themselves  with  cigars  near  the 
steam-engine,  where  there  was  considerable  warmth. 

11. 

|a  cleveb  founduno. 

Miss  Mart  Wells  had  gone  as  she  proposed  to  Paris  from  Baden- 
Baden,  and,  after  supplying  herself  with  a  stock  of  millinery  and  showy 
jewellery,  she  returned,  rather  out  of  spirits,  to  England.  Her  trip  had 
disappointed  her.  Her  great  wish  was  to  be  married,  and  married  to 
some  person  of  good  standing  in  society,  more  especially  to  some 
foreigner,  who,  she  could  be  certain,  was  not  a  mere  adventurer — a 
"  chevalier  d'industrie."  She  preferred  a  foreigner  for  this  reason,  that 
he  was  not  so  likely  to  make  inquiries  about  her  connexions  as  an 
Englishman,  Irishman,  and  mQre  particularly  a  Scotchman,  would  in- 
fallibly do.  She  had  no  connexions,  not  even  remote  cousins  ;  her  very 
surname  was  an  adopted  one,  for  her  father  had  been  a  foundling !  The 
knowledge  of  this  mortifying  fact  was  the  great  drop  of  bitterness  in  her 
cup.  Her  grandfather  might  have  been  a  lord  or  a  footman  for  all  that 
she  knew;  her  grandmother  was  decidedly  "  good  for  nothing,"  whoever 
die  was.  It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  think  that  she  was  in  a  degree  the 
offspring  of  vice,  and  it  did  not  soothe  her  pride  that  her  father  had 
Worked  his  way  to  wealth. 

He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem  to  be  bom  not  '^  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,"  but  with  the  vision  of  one  before  his  eyes,  for,  even* 
as  a  charity  child,  he  was  remarkable  for  hb  anxiety  to  make  money  and 
to  save  it.     His  history  is  soon  told. 
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Early  one  summer  morning,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  there  is 
very  little  night,  the  yawning  porter  of  the  poor-house  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  small  town  in  Yorkshire  perceived,  on  opening  the  outer  door  of  this 
asylum  for  misery,  a  bundle  of  some  sort  lying  on  the  ground  just  within 
the  gate  at  the  foot  of  a  short  paved  walk  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  plot 
of  grass ;  this  gate  and  a  brick-wall  enclosed  the  premises,  and  dlTided 
them  from  the  dusty  high  road.  His  curiosity  was  OKcited,  and  approach- 
ing it  with  his  usual  magisterial  air,  he  condescended  to  touch  it  with  his . 
toe.  The- kick  was  not  a  very  gentle  oae^  and  was  answered  by  a  faint 
cry. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  this  be !"  exclaimed  the  great  man,  for  the 
porters  at  poor-houses  are  men  in  authority.  "  What  in  the  world  can 
this  be  ?  A  pig  or  a  puppy  that  some  impudent  jackass  has  thrown  oyer 
the  wall  by  way  of  fun — 111  be  bound.^ 

He  stooped  to  examine  the  bundle,  and  beheld,  to  his  horror,  an  infant, 
apparently  but  lately  bom,  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  calico  and  old  flannel, 
with  a  checked  linen  apron  for  the  outside  envelope. 

"  Here's  a  to  do !"  groaned  the  porter.  "  What  will  the  board  say  ta 
this?  I'll  go  and  call  the  master  and  the  matron;  they  shan't  have  to 
say  that  /brought  it  into  the  house." 

JEEe  fumbled,  however,  a  little  more  minutely  among  the  pieces  of" 
garments  in  which  the  baby  was  swathed,  and  found  a  little  bag  with  a 
few  shillings  in  it.     These  he  forthwith  transferred  to  his  own  pocket, 
and  then  returned  to  the  house  to  give  the  unwelcome  intelligence  to  the 
superiors  of  the  establishment. 

Poor  little  infant !  robbed  on  its  first  unconscious  outset  in  life;  robbed 
of  the  mite  which  its  wretched  parents — or  parent,  at  least — had^ 
perhaps  with  pain  and  toil,  gathered  together  to  bespeak  for  it  som^ 
consideration  from  those  into  whose  hands  it  might  at  first  fall. 

The  little  pauper  could  not  be  utterly  rejected ;  it  was  carried  into  th© 
'workhouse,  and  a  female  inmate  ordered  to  attend  to  it.  Happil)%  &e 
woman  had  human  feelings,  and  having  lost  one  or  two  infants  of  heir 
own  she  took  a  liking  to  the  poor  little  outcast,  and  was  kind  to  it^' 
There  is  beauty  in  love  and  charity  even  amongst  the  lowest  of  hunuai 
beings! 

Every  inquiry  and  search  were  instituted  in  vaio,  the  parents  of  the 
foundling  were  neve*  discovered — rumour  did,  indeed,  for  a  time  pomtto 
the  clergyman  of  an  adjaeent  parish,  who  was  unmarried,  lived  with  aa 
old,  almost  bedridden  grandmother,  and  had  a  very  pretty  housemaid;, 
but  no  one  could  prove*  that  there  was  truth  in  the  assertion,  and  the 
•  repOTt  gradually  died  away,  the  story  was  forgotten,  the  foundling  nm 
forgotten — what  is  iM>t  forgotten  amidst  the  busy  march  (^  time  ? 

But  time  also  changed  the  charity  chyd.  He  learned  with  avidity  the 
little  that  was  taoght  him; .  he  was  sharp,  active,  and  energetic.  He 
soon  found  out  that  momy  was  the  steppii^r stone  to  every  prefemeni' 
and  every  comfort,  and  his  earliest  efl^rts  were  directed  towards  obtai niny 
it.  A  hundred  little  menial  oflBces  he  performed,  to  be  rewarded  bjjra 
penny  or  a  halfpenny;  he  was  always  on  the  look  out  for  gain,  and  when 
other  little  paupers  joyfully  expended  in  gingerbread  or  mits^mj  tiiiit 
that  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  he  hoarded  his  ooppen  upy. 
and  in  process  of  time  the  only  acquisition  he  made  was  a  little  box  for- 
keeping  his  small  store  of  pennies  in. 
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The  Tittle  fellow  had  been  christened  William,  because  that  was  the 
rtame  of  the  porter  who  found  him,  of  the  master  at  the  workhouse,  and 
o£  the  parish  surgeon  who  attended  it.  He  throve,  poor  child,  in  spite  of 
bad  food,  bad  lodging,  and  not  very  good  treatment :  he  profited  by  the 
ULttle  instruction  he  g^t,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  quick- 
txees  in  arithmetic 

As  Boom  as  he.  was  old  enough  to  be  got  rid  of  he  was  bound  apprentice 
lo  a  .grocer,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  errand-boy.  But  Nature 
9WVLS  a  kind  mother  to  him ;  he  made  liimself  useful  in  many  ways,  espe» 
siaJIy  in  adding  up  th»  little  bills,  and  the  grocer  was  so  pleased  with 
:^wt  that  he  set  him,  while  3ret  quite  a  lad,  to  keep  his  books^  with  a 
^xi&ixxg  salary. 

!His  industry  and  intelligence  obtained  him  a  more  lucrative  situation 
Tvhen  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired ;  and  so  he  crept  on, 
aoilingp  and  saving,  and  making  his  way  upwards,  until  at  about  forty 
^ears  of  age  he  found  himself  a  partner  in  a  fiourishiog  shop.  He  thes 
noarriedy  but  he  did  not  choose  hk  v? ife  either  for  birtfa^  beauty,  or  ac- 
somplishmenta.  She  was  a  blowzy,  chubby-faced  barmsdd  at  a  public* 
bousa  in  the  little  town  where  he  resided,  and  he  had  neveir  even  noticed 
bar  until  he  heard  that  a  gentleman — her  reputed  father— who  had  come 
bome  very  rich  from  the  East  Indies,  and  had  died  soon  after  his  arrivd. 
Ln  Cngland,  had  left  her  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.  Her  illegi- 
bonoacy  was  no  drawback  to  him,  and  as  he  was  a  good-locking  man,  the 
Sameel  willingly  bestowed  herself  and  her  thousands  upon  him. 

The  foundling  had  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Will,"  and  as 
Ea.  surname  was  necessary  he  turned  the  i  into  an  e,  added  aa  s,  and 
tbencefocth  sigped  himself  *'  William  Wells."  Nobody  opposed  the 
adoption  of  this  name,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  forgotten  that  he  had 
Qol.  always  borne  it. 

He  migrated  to  London,  opened  a  large  shop  io  the  City,  imd»  as  hia 
Qiwn  habits  were  penurious,  and  his  wife's  tastes  not  e^^pensive^  he  soon, 
by.  the  profits  of  his  business  and  his  judicious  investments  of  money, 
Eoiiind  himself  on  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

JiSr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  formed  very  few  acquaintances ;  he  was  devoted 
beart  and  soul  to  business,  and  she  occupied  herself  in  her  little  house* 
hold  duties,  for  she  had  only  a  half-grown  maid  of  all  work  to  lighten 
bet  labours.  But  shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Mr.  Wells,  who 
\993  most  anxious  that  the  child  should  thrive,  followed  the  example  of 
cdmost  his  only  friend,  a  tallow-chandler,  and  removed  his  family  to  a 
Uttlc  snuggery  in  Southwark^-^one  of  a  row  of  neat  small  houses-^^witb 
■lilugh  read  in  front  to  be  sure,  hut  a  hit  of  garden-ground  behind. 

JVUss  Mary  Wells  had  first  a  nursery'-maid  and  then  a  nursery-gover- 
tti^Sf ;  then,  as  she  grew  older,  a  daily  governess  and  masters,.  Old  Wdils 
'JKWi  determined  to  spare  no  expense  on  her  education,  for  his  great  objedb 
"^as  to  *'  make  a  lady  of  her."  His  ambition  was  centred  in  hery  and  he 
'forked  with  unremitting  vigour  to  amass  moi^y  for  her* 

Mr.  Grubb,  the  tallow-chandler,  for  the  benefit  of  hisvyoung  scionf^ 
Cgcsook  6ellevue-row,  Southwark,  for  a  villa  at  Hadwey,  and:  Mb:.  WeUs 
"tiiereupon,^  not  to  be  outdone,  removed  to  a  handsome  houses  standing  on 
i.ts  .own  grounds^  at  Clapham-convneiu 
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TV. 

MISS  WELIii's  FIRST  LOTESa 

Here  Mr.  Wells  anxiously  desired  to  set  up  for  a  gentleman;  he 
furnished  the  house  handsomely,  engaged  a  suitable  number  of  servantSi 
and  would  have  given  his  wife  a  carriage,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  trust 
her  with  one.  Would  she  have  gone  out  for  a  drive,  or  shopping,  or 
eight-seeing,  he  would  have  provided  a  conveyance  entirely  at  her  disposal, 
but  too  well  he  knew  that  her  carriage  would  be  disgraced  by  transport- 
ing her  only  to  gin  palaces !  Poor  Mrs.  Wells,  who  might  have  made  a 
very  good,  useful,  hard-working  wife  for  a  mechanic  or  small  tradesman, 
was  taken  entirely  out  of  her  sphere,  and  per  force  condemned  to  total 
idleness. 

Mr.  Wells  had  insisted  on  her  giving  up  cooking,  and  washing,  and 
ironing  ;  to  scour  the  floors  was  no  longer  permitted  to  her ;  she  was  for- 
bidden to  sit  in  the  kitchen.    How  could  she  employ  her  time  ?    She  had 
nothing  to  sew ;  reading  was  a  hard  task  to  her ;  she  had  absolutely  no- 
thing to  do,  and  nothing  to  interest  her ;  therefore,  as  ^^  idleness  is  the  -^ 
mother  of  mischief,"  she  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  the  ci-devant  barmaid::^ 
took  to  drinking  ardent  spirits.     Wine  was  not  potent  enough  for  her  ;^^ 
in  fact,  gin  was  her  favourite  liqueur. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  was  extremely  temperate  himself,  became  haunted  wittm 
the  horrible  idea  that  she  would  *'  teach  her  daughter  to  drink,"  and  h^^ 
determined  to  send  Mary  to  school,  out  of  her  mother's  reach.  With  th^^ 
kind  advice  and  agency  of  the  principal  medical  gentleman  in  the  neiglft^^ 
bourhood,  he  found  out  and  got  the  said*  Mary  placed  at  a  fashionabL  ^ 
establishment  at  Blackheath.  The  terms  were  extremely  high,  but  tl^  i 
school  was  a  very  select  one,  and  the  rich  grocer's  ambition  was  gratifie^k^< 
by  his  daughter  associating  with«"  real  young  ladies."  She  herself  ""TTTh 
delighted  at  the  change  from  her  dull,  companionless  home  to  the  buic^j^ 
miniature  world  of  a  school.  She  was  not  deficient  in  the  usual  acqmr-'^>- 
ments  of  girls  of  her  age,  and  being  quiet  in  her  manners,  and  quick  ^xb 
observing  what  was  done  by  others,  she  passed  for  a  gentleman's  daught^^r^ 
her  father  being  supposed  to  be  some  wealthy  City  merchant. 

But  of  this  kind  and  certainly  sensible  father  she  was  deprived  wiftdz 
she  had  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  about  to  leave  school 
He  had  settled  his  whole  fortune  upon  her,  with  the  exception  of  a  hand- 
some legacy  to  each  of  his  executors,  Mr.  Grubb  and  the  Clapham-eommoD 
doctor,  whom  he  had  also  appointed  his  daughter's  guardians,  and  an 
annuity  of  250Z.  a  year  on  his  wife,  upon  the  condition  that  she  would 
go  to  reside  in  some  remote  country  place,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  her  daughter,  or  expect  her  to  live  with  her. 
He  further  desired  that  every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  her  comfort 
if  she  would  go  quietly  away. 

Mrs.  Wells  was  not  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  for  her 
daughter's  society  would  have  been  a  tiresome  restraint  to  her.  So  she 
was  packed  off  by  Mr.  Grubb,  the  most  active  of  the  executors,  to.  Corn- 
wall, and  settled  in  a  small  town  there.  Public-houses  are  to  be  foond 
in  every  village  in  England,  and  so  that  she  was  not  stinted  in  stimulants, 
it  little  signified  to  Mrs.  Wells  where  she  resided. 
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On  leaving  Blackheath,  Miss  Wells  was  invited  to  spend  some  time 
with  the  family  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Grubb,  but  they  were  too  homely 
to  please  her;  the  eldest  son,  who  had  just  been  taken  into  partnership 
witli  his  father,  was  her  decided  aversion,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to 
ma-Ice  himself  agreeable.  But  he  had  fiery  red  hair,  was  marked  with  the 
snnstll.pox,  had  a  stumpy,  squat  little  figure,  and  stutte.red  in  his  speech. 
WTiat  would  the  fashionable  coterie  at  Eagle  House,  Blackheath,  think 
of  Him  ?  And  how  could  she  ever  send  wedding-cards  bearing  the  name 
of  3Vlrs.  Timothy  Grubb  ? 

But  Miss  Wells  did  not  wish  to  offend  her  guardian  by  refusing  his 
son,  therefore  she  determined  to  beat  a  timely  retreat,  and  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  go  abroad  for  a  short  time.  It  so  happened  that  a  Lady 
Smith,  a  friend  of  the  Grubbs,  and  the  widow  of  a  City  knight,  was  going 
to  Boulogne  for  two  or  three  months,  and  she  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
the  heiress. 

Boulogne  was  quite  a  new  world  to  Miss  Wells.  She  and  Lady  Smith 
settled  themselves  at  one  of  the  best  boarding-houses,  where  Lady  Smith 
thotjght  they  would  make  more  acquaintances  than  at  an  hotel.  They 
Soon  began  to  frequent  TEtablissement  des  Bains,  and  to  patronise  the 
oa^Hs,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments  given  there.  At  these  enter- 
tainments they  constantly  met  most  of  their  fellow-boarders,  which,  of 
^^^Tse,  increased  their  intimacy  with  them.  Miss  Wells  had  plenty  of 
P^^^tner8  when  dancing  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  at  all  times  there 
JJ^^^  no  lack  of  gentlemen  to  see  her  and  Lady  Smith  home.  Among 
JJ^^se  was  a  handsome  and  particularly  well-dressed  man,  apparently  about 
*^Tty-five  years  of  age;  he  was  a  remarkably  good  dancer,  made  a  very 
Spacefill  bow,  spoke  French  fluently,  and  played  very  well  on  the  violin, 
^^  ^ell  as  with  some  ease  on  the  pianoforte.  He  paid  Miss  Wells  much 
attention,  not  only  at  the  soirees  at  FEtablissement  des  Bains,  but  at  the 
^Oarding-house  at  which  she  lived,  where  he  also  resided,  and  whenever 
"^^  happened  to  meet  her. 

Lady  Smith,  consequently,  thought  it  her  duty  to  make  some  inquiries 
^^bout  him,  and  ascertained  from  himself  that  he  lived  in  Seymour-street, 
^ortman-square,  not  in  lodgings,  but  in  a  house  of  which  he  had  a  long 
*pase  ;  that  he  knew  Lord  A.  and  Lady  B.,  Sir  CD.,  the  Honourable 
^ilr.  E.,  and  the  Ladies  F.  ;  in  short,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
^veral  of  the  nobility,  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had  only  come  over  to 
-feoulogne  to  amuse  himself  during  the  time  that  everybody  was  out  of 
town-  Lady  Smith  congratulated  Mary  Wells  on  her  conquest,  who  oa 
^er  part  felt  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  a  gentleman  who  moved  among 
the  circles  of  **  the  West  End"  for  her  admirer.  She  found  Mr.  Delacour 
"^ery  agreeable,  and  felt  rather  ashamed  that  she  had  never  lived  in  the 
^:iristocratic  part  of  London  with  which  he  was  so  familiar ;  that  she  had 
^ever  been  at  any  of  the  concerts  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  and 
^tily  once  or  twice  at  the  Opera,  where,  he  told  her,  he  had  a  box  at  his 
^^mmand  whenever  he  pleased. 

Miss  Wells  also  made  comparison  in  her  own  mind  between  Mr. 
X>elacour  and  Mr.  Timothy  Grubb — always  in  favour  of  the  former: 
I>elacour  was  a  much  prettier  name  than  Grubb,  and  the  owner  of  the 
X^rettier  name  was  much  superior  in  manners,  appearance,  and  everything 
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else  to  the  owner  of  the  ugli«r  one.  Decidedly  she  would  rather  be  Mrs. 
Delacour  than  Mrs*  Grubb. 

Mr.  Delacour  had  the  tact  to  court  her  chaperone  as  well  as  herself; 
he  brought  bouquets  to  both  ladies,  and  kept  Lady  Smith  well  supplied 
with  bonbons  and  eau-de-Cologne,  fbr  both  of  which  she  had  a  great  par^ 
tiality.  Standing  high,  therefore,  in  her  good  graces,  that  City  dame.he^ 
stowed  upon  him  very  circumstantial  information  relative  to  the  amounA 
of  Miss  Wells's  fortune,  and  in  what  excellent  securities  it  was  vestecL 
Upon  ascertaining  that  there  was  ^'  no  humbug  about  her  money,"  tha 
Adonis  determin^  to  sacrifice  his  freedom  at  the  shrine  of  gold ;  aad, 
having  waylaid  Miss  Mary  one  morning  when  she  was  taking  a  conatitu- 
tional  walk  after  bathings  he  entered  on  the  subject  of  his  attachment  to 
her,  which  he  disclosed  amidst  many  lugh.flown  compliments  to  her 
beauty  and  graces.  The  young  lady  affected  surprise^  but,  in  reality, 
felt  none,  as  she  had  been  expecting  the  declaration  for  some  day8;.8ha 
did  not  keep  him  long  in  suspense,  but,  before  her  fair  locks  were  quite 
dry  afiker  her  immersion  in  the  sea,  she  had  promised  to  becomd  Mx8» 
Delacour,  and  to  share  his  hon^  his  brougham,  and  his  opera-box,  if  her 
guardians  would  give  their  consent. 

Ididy  Smith  expressed  much  satisfaction  when  she  heard  that  aa 
6claircissement  had  taken  place,  but  she  advised  that  they  should  wuta 
little  while  before  the  matter  was  communicated  to  old  Mr.  Grubb,  whose 
disappointment  on  the  score  of  Timothy  might  induce  him  to  say  that  hs 
could  not  sanction  an  engagement  entered  into  on  so  short  an  aequaini- 
ance,  Mr.  Delacour  bowed  very  placidly  to  her  opinion,  and,  as  Wm 
Wells  could  not  insist  on  more  active  measures,  it  was  resolved  that  lea 
fiances  should  have  patience  for  at  least  a  fortnight^  at  the  expiration  o« 
'which  time  Mary  would  have  been  two  months  at  Boulogne,  whid 
period  Lady  Smith  opined  would  be  "  a  sufficient  length  of  courtship^' 

A  few  days  after  this  arrangement  had  taken  place,  Mn.Dekooua 
found  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  on  business,  and,  entreating  hfi 
fair  betrothed  not  to  encourage  the  attentions  of  a  French  officer  wh- 
seemed  much  inclined  to  be  his  rival,  he  departed  to  the  ci^ital.  Thi 
morning  after  he  had  gone  Miss  Wells  hs^pened  to  stroll  down  to  ib^ 
port  with  one  or  two  ladies  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  as  she  dii  4 
they  saw  a  steamer  coming,  in,  and  great  was  her  joy  on  observing; 
among  the  passengers,  one  of  her  former  school  companions.  Her  joy 
was  increased  tenfold  when,  on  landing,  Miss  Adair  ran  up  to  her  ana 
greeted  her  aiffectionately  as  ber  "  dear  Mary."  They  were  about  the 
same  age,  and  had  been  great  friends  at  Blackheath,  and  as  they  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other  about  their  school  days,  they  agreed  to  take  a 
isalk  together  on  the  ramparts  that  afternoon. 

The  girls  were  a  good  deal  together  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  but  at  length  Mr.  Delacour  returned  from  Paris,  and  as  he,  <f 
course,  claimed  much  of  Mary's  society,  she  could  not  be  so  often  wiA 
her  friend  Charlotte  Adair.  She  took,  however,  the  earliest  opportunity 
o£  introducing  them  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Delacour  had  more  Uian  puce 
^'  the  honour,"  as  he  called  it,  of  escorting  the  young  ladies  to  the  pier 
and  to  the  Kooms  in  the  evening,  as  her  mother.  Lady  Laura  Adair,  wai 
confined  to  her  apartment  at  the  hotel  by  indisposition,  and  could,  not 
matronise  her. 
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Thus  time  slipped  mi,  until  Dekcour  became  intpatient  to  have  the 
consent  of  Mary's  guardians  ol>tainedy  and  the  wedding  day  fixed.  Letters 
were  accordingly  despatched  by  Miss  Wells,  by.  Lady  Sfiaith,  and  by  Mr. 
Delacour  himself  to  the  Clapham-concunon  doctor  and  to  Mr.  Grubby  and' 
Mary. confided  to  her  friend  Charlotte  the  hitherto  untokL  secret  of  her 
eogf£tgement,  asking  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  her  bridesmaid. 

Sut  the  course  of  true  lore  never  does  run  smooth^  cuid  Mr.  Delacour 
was. -soon  to  leam  the  veracity  of  this  oft-repeated  fact. 


V. 

LADY  LAURA'S  DISCLOSURES. 

Ojns  fine  day  when  the  lovers  were  sauntering  arm  in  arm  along  the. 
rainparts,  Mary  Wells  descried  in  two  ladies  who  were  caming  towards- 
them,  but  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  Charlotte  Adair  and  her  mother^. 
Lady  Laora. 

^^  Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  ''I  declare,  if  that's  not  Lady  Laura  Adair! 
She  must  be  much  better,  since  she  is  out,  and  I  hope  poor  Charlotte  wiUi 
be .  a.l)le  to  go  to  the  balls  at  the  Rooms  now,  which  she  is  longing  for  so 
muck." 
2^.  Ddacour's  face  flushed,  and  he  said : 

**  Let  us  turn,  Mary  dear.  I  don't  want  to  be  troubled  with  old 
doMc&gers  when  I  am  walking  with  you." 

Be  tried  at  the  same  time  to  wheel  Miss  Wells  round,  but  she  would. 
iM>t  turn. 

**  No,"  she  replied,  "  we  can't  turn  now ;  it  would  look  aaif  we  wanted. 
to  ^^oid  them,  for  I  am  sure  they  have  seen  us." 

^'  But  I  do  want  to  av(»d  them,"  urged  Mr.  Delacour. 
IBis  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain,  for  at  that  moment  Charlotte^ 
b(>i:mded  forward,  and,  running  up  to  them,  exclaimed : 

^^  Only  think,  dear  Mary.  Mamma  is  better,  and  she  is  going  to  takei 
n^«  to  the  soir^  to-morrow  naght;  and  my  cousin  Robert  will  probably. 
^  liere  from  Paris,  on  his  way  to  England,  and  we  shall  make  huok 
escort  us.  Mr.  Delacour,"  she  added,  turning*  to  him,  "  please  to  ro-- 
™^i>Qher  that  our  long  promised  waltz  must  come  off  to-morrow  night. 
■M^ary  says  you  are  the  best  waltzer  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  want: 
*<>  See  whether. you  really  do  heat  Robert,  who  is  considered  one  of  the 
^^•vy.best  dancers  at  Almack's." 

*^I  should  be  iJraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,"  replied  Mr.  Dela?* 
^<^r;  but  I  shall  be  delighted. to  have  the  pleasure  of  waltzing  mtk 
you." 

^^Mary !  are  you  not  jealous  ?"  cried  Miss  Adair,  laughing; gaily.  At 
J'^at  moment  Lady  Laura  sailed  up  with  a  stately  air,  and  her  eye-glass 
^  ^ull  operation. 

,    ^*Maiittn%let  me  introduce  Mr.  Delacour  to  you.     Miss  Wells  you. 
*^ow  ahreadfjr,"  said  Charlotte. 

iLiady  Laura  looked  with  sometlung  more  than  a  glance  of  inqiuxy  at 
"^^^  Delacouj.;  she  scanned  lus  features  almost  rudely  through  her  eye* 
^j^s,  and  then  drawing  herself  up  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
^^^^aiflL.in  her  countenance^  she  bowed  stiffly  to  him,  uttered  a: cold 
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"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Wells  ?"  to  Mary,  and  putting  her  daughter's 
arm  within  ner  own,  she  marched  her  off  without  another  word. 

^'  How  very  strange !"  exclaimed  Miss  Wells.  "  What  on  earth  can 
he  the  matter  with  Lady  Laura  ?  She  is  generally  so  well  bred ;  why, 
if  we  had  been  two  mad  dogs  she  could  not  have  started  off  in  a  greater 
hurry." 

"  Lady  Laura  Adair  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  whim- 
sical," said  Mr.  Delacour,  who  looked  very  pale  and  discomposed.  <'  She 
never  cares  to  whom  she  gives  offence  when  she  b  in  a  bad  humour. 
You,  dearest  Mary,  are  so  young,  that  you  have  seen  little  of  the  world 
yet ;  but  I  assure  you  that  some  of  the  greatest  people,  who  move  in 
the  best  society,  can  be  very  rude  at  times.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  en- 
gaged to  youy  and  not  to  her  daughter.  I  would  not  have  such  a  vixen 
for  my  mother-in-law  for  any  money.  Your  little  friend,  Miss  Char- 
lotte, though  she  is  a  pretty  girl  enough,  will  never  get  married  with 
such  an  old  devil  of  a  mother." 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken  there,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
dashing*  captain  in  the  Guards  who  is  very  much  in  love  with  Cham 
lotte." 

"  That  may  be.  She  may  have  a  dozen  lovers,  but  she'll  never  g^ 
a  husband  as  long  as  that  horrid  Lady  Laura  is  above  ground." 

'*  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen  Lady  Laura  ?"  asked  M£. 
Wells. 

''No,  I  have  seen  her  in  London.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  oi  Km 
any  more.  I  want  to  know  where  you  would  like  to  go  for  our  weddiv: 
trip.  Shall  it  be  Paris,  or  Brussels,  or  Berlin  p  or  what  would  you  ss 
to  Cheltenham?" 

The  wedding  trip  was  a  more  pleasing  subject  than  Lady  Laua: 
Adair,  therefore  Miss  Wells  was  nothing  loth  to  exchange  one  for  -t;] 
other. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  boarding-house.  Lady  Smith  had  persuade 
Mr.  Delacour  to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  and  Miss  Wells,  who  was  tlie 
no* card- player,  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his  play,  when  a  not 
was  brought  to  her.  It  .was  on  perfumed  paper,  and  the  seal  bore  th< 
initials  C.  A. 

<<  From  Charlotte,"  she  said  to  herself ;  ''  it  will  keep.  I  will  read  it 
by-and-by." 

At  length  the  whist-parties  broke  up ;  the  slight  refreshments  only 
afforded  were  discussed,  hands  were  shaken,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  sly 
kisses  taken,  the  few  guests  were  gone,  and  the  inmates  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments  ;  then  Mary  languidly  opened  the  perfumed  billet 
But  she  started  as  her  eye  caught  certain  words  in  it,  and  she  read  it 
in  breathless  dismay.     The  note  ran  thus : 

"  Dearest  Mary, — I  am  so  distressed  and  so  unwilling  to  vex  yon, 
but  mamma  says  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  you,  to  her,  and  to  myself,  there- 
fore, though  it  is  quite  a  penance  to  me,  I  must  undertake  the  disa- 
greeable  task,  for  it  won't  do  to  let  you  sacrifice  yourself  so  dreadfully. 
You  cannot  know  who  Mr.  Delacour  is,  I  am  certain  of  that,  and  so  I 
have  told  mamma,  or  you  never  would  have  agreed  to  marry  him.  I  vsi 
sure  both  you  and  I  thought  that  he  was  a  gentleman  with  good  eo&* 
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nexions  and  of  good  fortune.  You  never  could  havo  supposed — I  know 
/never  did — that  he  is  only  a  dancing-master  !  This  is  quite  true;  it 
is  a  great  pity,  for  really  he  is  a  handsome,  pleasant  man.  What  a 
terrible  thing  to  fall  in  love  with  a  dancing-master!  What  will  you  do  ? 
You  canH  marry  him,  you  know,  dear  Mary,  and  yet  I  quite  feel  for  you 
m  being  obliged  to  give  up  the  man  you  love.  Will  you  ever  care  for 
anybody  else  ?  /  say  love  can't  be  thrown  off  like  a  glove  or  a  bonnet, 
and  that  you  will  be  an  old  maid  for  his  sake.  Mamma  says  you  are 
not  such  a  fool,  and  that  when  you  hear  what  Mr.  Delacour  is,  your 
love  will  cool  fast  enough.  But  then  mamma  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to 
be  young,  and  to  have  youthful  feelings  ;  and  though  Mr.  Delacour  is 
a  dancing-master,  you  are  not  a  stone.  However,  he  has  behaved  very 
ill  in  deceiving  you,  and  you  have  a  right  to  be  angry  at  that. 

^' Mamma  was  quite  shocked  when  she  met  you  and  him  walking 
together  on  the  ramparts  this  morning.  She  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes.  But  she  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  man;  he  keeps  a  dancmg 
academy  in  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  and  goes  out  to  give  private 
lessons  also.  He  taught  my  little  cousins.  My  aunt,  Lady  Alicia,  got 
seven  or  eight  little  boys  and  girls — the  children  of  friends  of  hers — to 
meet  at  her  house,  so  as  to  form  a  class  with  her  own  children,  and 
mamma  sometimes  went  to  see  them  dance.  It  was  there  she  saw  him. 
He  bas  a  sister,  who  is  a  dancer  at  the  Opera-house ;  she  goes  by  the 
name  of  ^  Mademoiselle  Rosette,'  but  her  real  name  is  Rose  Delacour. 
^l  this  is  very  dreadful.  You  will,  of  course,  give  him  his  cong6.  I 
bope  he  won't  drown  himself,  or  shoot  himself.  Mamma  says  she  hopes 
be  'Won't  bring  an  action  against  you  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
But  I  don't  think  that  any  judge  in  the  world  would  declare  that  you 
^J^glit  to  marry  a  dancing-master,  if  you  had  promised  five  hundred 
tames. 

'*  With  great  regret  at  this  unfortunate  affair,  I  am,  dear  Mary, 

'^  Your  attached  friend, 

"  Charlotte." 

VI. 

WHEBEIK  AN  EKOJLGEMENT  IS  BBOKEK  OFF. 

Hebe  was  a  pretty  business.  Poor  Miss  Wells  was  thunderstruck. 
jUI  her  castles  in  the  air  suddenly  demolished.  Her  nice  house  in 
Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  her  opera-box,  her  introduction  into 
high  society  by  a  handsome  and  fashionable  man — all  delusions!  She 
indulged  in  a  good  fit  of  crying,  then  wiped  her  eyes  and  became  very 
angry.  How  dare  anybody  dupe  her  so?  How  dare  a  dancing- master 
offer  himself  to  her  ?  Then  came  the  galling  fear  that  Mr.  Delacour  had 
found  out  she  was  a  nobody,  and  thought  himself  good  enough  for  her. 
Marry  a  dancing-master  !  Oh  no !  she  could  not,  and  would  not,  do 
that.  But  if  she  dismissed  Mr.  Delacour,  she  might  never  have  another 
offer,  and  she  did  not  fancy  single  blessedness  for  life.  If  she  married 
him,  she  might  make  him  give  up  his  profession,  change  his  name,  and 
go  to  reside  in  America,  or  Italy,  or  some  place  where  he  would  not  be 
recognised.     But  no,  no,  she  would  always  live  in  dread  of  his  meeting 
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some  one  ^ho  knew  him ;  and  t^en  the  sister — the  popcrkr  dancer  Rosette 
— ^how  locking  to  he  her  sister-iQ-law. 

After  lying  awl^ke  tibe  greater  part  of  the  night,  dehating  the  matter 
in  her  own  Blind,  she  eame  to  tibe  oondusicm  that  she  would  hreak  off 
with  Mr.  Delacoinr,  ^tfd  trost  to  her  fortune  for  getting  other  offers.  The 
answers  fiom  her  guardians  had  not  yet  arrived ;  she  woald  write  the  next 
4a7  to  die  doctor,  confide  her  position  to  him,  heg  him  to  institute  in- 
quiries about  Mr^  Delacour,  and  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  only  a  dancmg- 
master,  to  write  over,  refusing  his  consent  to  the  match,  which  wonli 
enable  her  to  dismiss  Delacour  without  any  fracas.  As  to  old  Grubb, 
she  could  iiot  bend  her  pride  so  far  as  to  communicate  the  fact  to  him 
herself.  ^ 

The  next  day  she  feigned  illness,  «Dd  kept  her  room ;  but  she  de- 
spatched the  letter  to  her  guarcKan  at  Clapham-common.  The  day 
following  she  was  no  better.  »She  certainly  looked  ill,  and  Lady  Smith 
wished  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  but  Miss  Wells  would  not  allow  her  to 
do  so.  Mr.  I>elaoonr  made  many  anxious  inquiries,  and  sent  her  two  or 
iJiree  tender  Inllets ;  they  remained  imanswered,  and  he  was  considerahfy 
puzzled  at  this.  He  asked  to  see  her,  but  Lady  Smith  declared  she  was 
not  Frendiified  enough  to  admit  gentlemen  into  young  ladies'  bedrooHur; 
and,  as  Miss  Wells  was  under  her  care,  she  must  decline  letting  her  re- 
ceive any  man  but  a  doctor  in  her  own  room. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  self-imposed  imprisonment  Miss  Adair  came  to 
see  her,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  weeping  and  wailing  between  die 
two  damsels.  Miss  Charlotte's  tears  flowing  principally  on  account  of 
her  disappointment  about  the  ball  at  the  IU>oms.  Lady  Laura  woaM 
not  allow  her  to  go,  it  appeared,  though  her  beautiful  pink  dress  was  all 
ready,  and  Robert  had  sent  her  a  lovely  wreath  of  flowers  from  Pans. 
Lady  Laura  was  afraid  Mr.  Delacour  might  be  there,  and  might  take  the 
liberty  Of  speaking  to  her,  and  even  asking  her  to  dance. 

"  So,"  sobbed  Charlotte,  "  mamma  shuts  me  up,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
shut  yourself  up  on  account  of  that  horrid  man.  I  wish  he  would  go  back 
to  his  dancing  school." 

At  length  letters  arrived  from  both  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Grubb's  was  a  peevish  epistle ;  he  gave  his  consent  very  reluctantly, 
and  only  because  Lady  Smith  approved  of  the  match.  But  he  desired  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  told  that  Miss  Wells's  fortune  would  be  settled  on. 
herself  and  her  children,  and  that  no  increase  of  allowance  would  be  madi^ 
to  her  while  she  remained  a  minor. 

Mr.  Grubb  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  write,  therefore  it  was  that  "Mism 
Wells  received  his  letter  and  her  other  guardian's  at  the  same  time.  Th^ 
doctor  had  been  on  the  point  of  despatching  his  answer  to  Mary  and  Mr». 
Delacour,  giving  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  when  her  second  letteir 
arrived,  and  made  him  detain  his  first  epistle.  He  immediately  set  abonts 
inquiring  who  and  what  Mr.  Delacour  was,  and  with  a  venr  small  amounfe 
of  trouble  he  ascertained  that  he  reaHy  was  a  teacher  of  dancing,  tha^ 
he  kept  a  dancing  academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman-squar^^ 
and  was  also  an  occasional  violin  player  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Openu— ' 
house,  where  his  sister  was  a  favourite  performer  in  the  ballets.  Tlfc« 
doctor  strongly  advised  Miss  Wells  to  break  off  her  imprudent  engage— 
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ment,  and  authorised  her  to  say  that  he  would  not  agree  to  the  marriage 
as  lovig  as  she  shoaM  be  his  ward. 

Thus  backed  by  one  of  her  guardians,  Miss  Wells  first  communicated 
ihe  facts  to  Lady  Smith,  and.  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Delacour  to  withdraw 
her  promise,  only  given,  happily,  subject  to  the  consent  of  her  guardians. 
She  informed  the  gentleman  that  his  real  position  in  life  was  now  known 
to  her,  and  upbraided  him  somewhat  severely  for  having  attempted  to 
take  her  in,  and  having  practised  so  much  deceit  towards  her.  At  the 
same  time  she  returned  a  few  little  trinkets  he  had  given  her. 

liady  Smith  was  very  indignant  at  having  been  "so  shamefully  im- 
posed on,"  and,  in  conveying  her  opinions  to  the  culprit,  indulged  in 
much  virulent  and  vulgar  abuse.  Mr.  Delacour  had,  according  to  him- 
self, **  smelt  a  rat"  before  he  received  the  above-mentioned  hot  and  cold 
notes,  for  he  had  once  or  twice  met  Lady  Laura  and  her  daughter  in  the 
street,  and  even  the  latter  had  passed  him  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  reoognitioD.  No  one,  however,  need  have  known  anything  of  the  rup- 
toi«,  or  its  cause,  had  Lady  Smith  exercised  due  discretion  and  held  her 
^ongne  ;  but  there  was  no  end  to  her  lamentations,  execrations,  and  ex- 
planations until  Boulogne  was  ringing  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
^ith  the  story  of  the  heiress  and  the  dancing-master.  It  was  no  longer 
*  pleasant  abode  for  any  of  the  parties  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  therefore 
Lady  Laura  and  her  daughter  took  themselves  off  to  Paris,  Mr.  Delacour 
started  for  Brussels,  and  Lady  Smith  and  Miss  Wells  departed  by  an  early 
steamer  to  England. 

VIL 

THE  BTDB  CAMPAIGX  AND  ITS  FlILITRE. 

Miss  Wbixs  did  not  feel  disposed  to  return  to  Mr.  Grubb's  house,  so 
>he  gladly  accepted  Lady  Smith's  invitation  to  stay  a  few  days  with  her; 
but  as  her  hostess  did  not  seem  inclined  to  extend  her  hospitality  beyond 
^  "Week  or  two,  the  heiress  determined  to  advertise  for  a  dame  de  cam- 
P^^gnie  some  years  older  than  herself. 

From  among  the  applicants  for  the  situation  she  selected  a  Miss 
Thomson,  who  owned  to  the  mature  age  of  forty,  but  was  still  lively  in 
"*if  manners,  and  apparently  fond  of  amusement.  By  this  lady's  r^gom- 
^J^ndation  Ryde  was  chosen  as  their  residence  for  a  few  months,  Miss 
Wells  being  anxious  to  escape  from  London,  lest  Mr.  Delacour  should  find 
*^  out  and  annoy  her  by  a  renewal  of  his  attentions. 

A  better  place  for  them  could  not  have  been  fixed  on,  as  at  Ryde  the 
^^'y  name  of  an  heiress  or  a  fortune  is  quite  sufficient  introduction  to  its 
^t  very  exclusive  society.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  class  at  Ryde  who 
*^p  themselves  somewhat  aloof  from  the  common  herd,  but,  however 
""^^h  it  may  pique  itself  in  being  fashionable,  Ryde  is  certainly  by  no 
^eans,  generally  speaking,  fastidious,  and  the  pier  could  tell  many  a 
*^^»ige  tale  if  its  stones  could  gossip,  like  the  multitude  of  human  beings 
^«o  daily  swarm  on  it  during  the  Ryde  season, 

Here,  then,  Miss  Wells  and  her  companion  took  handsome  lodgings, 
^^  sported  an  open  carriage.  They  attended  the  public  balls  and  other 
Public  places,  and  were  soon  invited  to  sundry  private  parties.  Miss  W^s 
^d  speedily  some  officers  from  Parkhurst  barracks,  some  London  beatut, 
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and  some  naval  men  from  Portsmouth,  in  her  train,  but  Miss  Thomson 
did  not  seem  to  approve  of  any  of  these.  Before  they  had  been  three 
months  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Miss  WeUs  had  refused  two  military  suitors^ 
a  lieutenant  and  a  captain,  and  one  lieutenant  of  marines.  The  latter  was 
a  very  handsome,  pleasant  young  man,  and  would  certainly  have  carried 
the  day  had  not  ambition  stepped  in  to  defeat  his  hopes. 

A  major  on  half-pay,  who  was  the  brother  of  a' baronet,  and  heir  pre* 
sumptive  to  the  baronetcy,  was  introduced  to  her.  He  was  not  nearly  sc 
agreeable  as  the  marine  officer,  but  Miss  Wells  reflected  that  it  would  h^ 
very  pleasant  to  be  Lady  Fitz  Henry,  and  as  the  major's  elder  brother  w^ 
a  gouty  old  bachelor,  there  was  every  chance  of  her  obtaining  this  title  ^ 
she  married  him ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Miss  Thomson  threw  all  h^ 
influence  into  the  scale  of  a  namesake  of  her  own,  whom  she  said  she  h^ 
known  some  years  before,  and  who  had  been  for  a  time  English  consul  ^ 
some  place  in  South  America,  Miss  Wells  made  up  her  mind  to  acQ&i 
Major  Fitz  Henry's  ofier,  and,  being  still  a  minor,  wrote  accordingly  ' 
her  guardians  for  their  consent.  Mr.  Grubb's  answer  was  pretty  much, 
the  same  strain  as  his  former  one,  but  that  from  the  Clapham-comiik.^ 
doctor  was  a  thunderbolt  to  her. 

He  wrote  her  that  by  mere  chance  he  had  discovered  that  Major  F*i 
Henry  was  a  married  man.  He  (the  doctor)  visited  professionally  a  femci 
asylum  for  the  insane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapham-common,  bud 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  female  patients  was  called  Mrs.  Fitz  Henry.  39 
had  never  inquired  into  her  history,  but  it  so  happened  that  on  a  late  vid 
to  the  asylum  he  had  been  informed  that  her  husband  was  in  the  armj 
and  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  if  his  elder  brother  died  unmarried.  Whei 
he  received  his  ward's  letter,  he  investigated  the  matter,  and  ascertainec 
that  the  Major  Fitz  Henry  who  was  passing  himself  off  at  Byde  for  an 
unmarried  man  was  actually  the  husband  of  his  lunatic  patient;  but  ii 
was  probable  that  he  expected  soon  to  get  rid  of  her  altogether,  as  bei 
general  health  was  very  bad. 

Miss  Wells  remembered,  in  corroboration  of  this  probable  expectatioo^ 
that  the  major,  though  anxious  to  draw  her  into  an  engagement,  had  saic 
that  some  family  arrangements  would  render  it  advisable  to  defer  theis 
marriage  for  a  little  time. 

Sjie  was  horrified  at  the  intelligence  conveyed  to  her  in  the  doctoi^i 
letter,  and  was  even  more  indignant  at  Major  Fitz  Henry  than  she  haC 
been  at  Mr.  Delacour. 

While  she  was  smarting  under  this  new  disappointment  and  mortifieiu-' 
tion,  Miss  Thomson  left  no  stone  unturned  to  establish  the  ex-consul  i^ 
her  good  graces.  The  major,  of  course,  had  fled  the  field,  but  Wisi 
Thomson,  unlike  Lady  Smith,  took  care  to  preserve  a  strict  silence  as  t^ 
the  engagement  with  him,  and  privately  spread  the  report  that  he  haic 
gone  because  Miss  Wells  had  refused  him  in  consequence  of  her  pre- 
ference for  Mr.  Thomson. 

That  gentleman  redoubled  his  attentions,  and  dosed  her  well  wiil 
flattery,  while  the  companion  assured  her  that  he  was  of  an  excellei* 
family,  had  much  interest  in  high  quarters,  and  had  great  hopes  of  aw>^ 
being  in  parliament,  as  he  intended  to  stand  for  his  native  town  in  IrelaiR< 
on  the  retirement  from  public  life  of  the  present  member,  who  had  lateE; 
had  an  apoplectic  stroke.     Miss  Wells  was  bewildered ;  she  wished  flti 
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coul<l  recal  the  lieutenai^t  of  marines,  but  that  was  impossible,  he  came  no 
more  to  Ryde ;  indeed,  Miss  Thomson  said  she  had  heard  that  he  had 
g^one  in  a  man-of-war  to  some  foreign  station. 

**  Mrs.  Thomson !"  She  did  not  admire  the  name,  but  an  M.P.'s  wife 
TV'as  always  a  good  position  in  society,  and  to  attain  that  was  the  grand 
object  of  ner  life.  The  ex*consul  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  her ; 
lie  contrived  to  b%seen  with  her  every  day  on  the  pier,  speaking  to  her 
apparently  with  intimacy  and  great  empressement;  people  began  to  talk, 
then  to  congratulate ;  in  vain  she  said  "  there  was  nothing  in  it," 
nobody  seemed  to  believe  her,  till  at  length,  under  the  pressure  abroad 
and  the  pressure  at  home,  Miss  Wells.fairly  succumbed,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son was  made  happy  by  the  warmly  solicited  yes. 

She  felt  very  reluctant  to  apply  to  her  guardians  a  third  time,  it  was 
so  extremely  awkward,  she  said ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Thomson  undertook  to 
manage  that  business  for  her.  He  went  to  London  to  see  her  guardians 
hitnself,  and  to  place  before  them  a  statement  of  his  present  means  and 
future  prospects.  He  returned  in  a  few  days,  bearing  the  verbal  consent 
of  jy[r.  Gj-rubb  and  the  doctor,  both  of  whom,  he  said,  abstained  from 
writing  to  her,  as  they  understood  her  embarrassing  position.  Miss  Wells 
wrote  to  ask  a  small  addition  to  her  quarter's  allowance,  then  due;  it  was 
immediately  granted,  and  she  naturally  thought  that  they  knew  she  must 
require  it  tor  her  wedding  outfit. 

^^r.  Thomson  pressed  with  lover-like  impatience  for  an  early  day,  and 
after*  a  little  coquettish  opposition,  the  fair  lady  consented  to  make  him  a 
Pf^y  man  as  soon  as  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  would  let  her  have 
tW  necessary  paraphernalia.  There  seemed  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  this 
^ttio.  Miss  Wells  was  accustoming  herself  to  her  future  name,  and  a  day 
nad  been  fixed  for  the  party  to  go  to  London,  where  she  intended  to  take 
apa.irtments,at  an  hotel  until  the  great  event  had  come  oflF. 

^^ut  there  certainly  was  a  fate  against  her  entering  the  Temple  of 
Sj^-rmen.  One  morning  she  went  out  unaccompanied  by  Miss  Thomson 
*^  ^o  some  shopping,  telling  that  lady  that  she  would  not  probably  be  back 
ui^'^i.l  luncheon- time.  But  she  finished  making  her  purchased  sooner  than 
she  luij  expected,  and  a  slight  shower  drove  her  home  earlier  than  the 
hot^)^  she  had  named.  She  happened  to  enter  the  house  by  the  back  door, 
and  doing  this,  she  had  to  pass  a  small  parlour  which  Miss  Thomson  had 
*K^*^)priated  to  herself,  and  which  was  considered  her  own  especial  sitting- 
'^^xxi.  On  coming  near  it,  Miss  Wells  heard  voices  apparently  in  loud 
wt^xxjation,  and  her  own  name  mentioned  in  no  very  respectful  terms. 
Sh«  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen,  for  she  recognised  Miss  Thomson's 
▼<J»o«,  though  she  was  not  quite  sure  who  the  other  speaker  might  be. 
^j'^'t^ners,  it  is  said,  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  it  is  well  that 
the^.^  should  be  at  least  thic  slight  punishment  for  so  mean  and  dis- 
l^oxkourable  an  act. 

In  Miss  Mary  Wells's  case,  however,  there  might  be  some  little  excuse 
"?l^e  lingered  to  hear  what  was  said,  for  she  almost  immediately  per- 
^^v^  that  there  was  a  plot  against  her,  and  she  remembered  that  **  fore- 
7**^ed  was  forearmed."     She  heard  Miss  Thomson  say  in  an  angry 

**  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  Tom,  to  grudge  me  a  pittance  out  of  all  the 
^^^Ith  that,  I  may  say,  I  shall  have  put  into  your  pocket,  but  I  won't 
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stand  it;  if  jou  don't  agree  to  my  terms,  your 'engagement : won't  be 
worth  that'* — and  she  snapped  her  ^x\Q&t — "  see  if  it  is." 

*'  You  are  a  regular  leech,  a  perfect  cormorant.  ^What !  .am  I  to 
pension  you  off  with  600/.  a  year  for  merely  introducing  me  to  tbegirl? 
'A  pretty  go  indeed !  You  vrill  be  very  well  off  with  300Z.  a  year,; and  I 
won't  say  a  penny  more.  You oau  live  comfortably  upon  that;  you'll  he 
free,  whereas  .1  shall  be  tied  to  a  woman  I  don't  care^a  curse  for.  Do 
you  suppose  J  want.to  marry  that  chalky  .piece  of  .goods  for>heneir?  J 
dare  eay,  after  all,  when  the  truth  comes  out,  I'll  find  rthat -she ilias  not 
got  more -than  50,000/.,  or  perhaps  20,000/.  Fortunes  axe  i always  ex- 
aggerated;" 

'<  You  might  have  heard  what  she  really  has  from  Iter  iguftrdiaiw,  lif  yoa 
had  chosen." 

«  But  ^you  iknow  well  enough  I  never  went  near  the  follows.  Yoa 
yourself  told  me. that  old  Grubb  wanted  to  get  her,  or.ratheribtr  money, 
for  his  son  Timothy,  and  if  I  had  opened  my  mouth  to  him,  I  should  have 
been  sent  .away  with  a  flea  in  my  ear.  Come,  ther&'s  no  .usexquavrelliiis^ 
Polly;  take  this  agreement  to  give  you  .3007.  ay  ear, after  .I'&irsplieedy 
and  let's  have  no  more  about  it." 

^'  It  is  a  shame  of  you  to  back  out  of  your  promkes  as  yoa- ane- doing 
now.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only  my  half-brother,  and  .that  joa 
never  helped  me  in  your  life." 

"  Yes  I  did,     I  gave  you  ten  pounds  once." 

<<  Ten  pounds  !  You  pitiful  scoundrel !  did  I  not  fM^  .them  back  to 
you?  I  won't  abate  one  shilling  of  .my  demand.  Sixfiiundiediajrear 
secured  to  me,  or  you  don't  marry  Mary  Wells." 

'<  I'll  marry  Mary  Wells  in  spite  of  you.     She's  dying 'to  get  married;  « 
husbands  can't  be  had  every  day,  and  -she's  not  going  togive/jR^iUp.    I^ 
bet  you  fifty  to  one  that  I  make  her  run  off  with  me  this  very  .day,  ?if  H 
choose,  and  after  she  has  been  away  with  me  for  two  or  three  daySy^shellK^  Ji 
be  too  glad  to  be  Mrs.  Thomson  to  save  her  reputation." 

Miss  Wells,  who  had  been  as  still  as  a  mouse  at  the  outside  of  \ 
door,  happened  at  this  critical  moment  to  sneeze,  in  consequenee'Of'l 
draught  in  the  passage,  and  Mr.  Thomson  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  toon 
to  see  what  eavesdropper  was  there.     Miss  Wells  had  on  her  bonnet  i 
shawl,  and  had  a  small  parcel  in  her  hands.     Probably  she  had  jn 
entered  the  half-open  back  door,  and  was  merely  passing  on  towacds  th       -e 
staircase.     She  might,  therefore,  not  have  ever  heard  one  syllable  of  I 
colloquy  with  his  sister. 

'*My  pretty  pet,   was  that  you  sneezing?"   he  asked,  with 
effrontery.     "  I  fear  you  have  caught  cold  ;  it  is  quite  damp  this  i 
ing.     I  must  not   have   my  darling   Mary  getting   ill  now,  when 

when ^   He  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder,  for  her  shawl. inierfer^sd 

with  his  passing  it  round  her  waist. 

But^he  shook  him  off  with  a  look  of  aversion  and«contempt,  and  sav- 
ing with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  sang  froid,  *'  I  am  a&aid^ou-wil/ 
lose  your  bet,  sir,"  she  walked  quietly  to  her  own  room. 

After  a  time,  she  rang  tlie  bell  and  ordered  luncheon  to  be  hnya^hi 
up  to  her  dressing-room  ;  she  then  sent  her  maid  to  obtain  and  discham 
all  her  bills  up  to  that  day;  had  an  interview  with  the  mistress  of  toe 
house,  with  whom  she  left  money  for  her  coachman's  wages  and  the  hire 
of  her  carriage,  &c.  8^.;  ordered  her  clothes  and  other  effects  to  be 
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ooked,  and  eoimnuDiicated  to  her  maid  and  footman  her  intention  of 
ping  to  London  (the  nestt  day.  J^ll  this  accomplished,  Miss  Welk  wrote 
iihott  note  to  Mils  Thomscni,  informing  her  that  she  would  dispense 
rith  her  company  in  future,  enclosing  the  amount  which  was  due  of  her 
iiapy ;  and  finally  requesting  her  ^o  inform  her  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hiomson,  that  the  **  chaMcy  piece  of 'goods'*  was  not  so  much  in  want  of 
fauflband  as  to  marry  an  unprincipled  liar,  and  that  everything  was  at 
Q  end  between  them. 

ttb.  Thonipson  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  heiress -so  *  easily,  and, 
BVing  (Waited 'uniil  he  thought  her  auger  would  have  cooled  a  little,  he 
fid^voured  to  force  himself  into  her  presence.  He  did  make  good  his 
ntry  into  her  dressing-room,  but  she  threatened  to  send  £br  a  polieeman 
ad  give  him 'in  dherge  if  he  continued 'to  molest  her,  and  to  intrude  into 
ler  privttte  apartments.  Fending  her  vei^  resolute,  he  lit  last  left  the 
iKMBe,  'but  widi  the  drltention  of : renewing  'his  efforts- at ta  seconoiliatioa 
fe'oext  day. 

i£»s  Wells  was  >xu>t  usually 'an  early  riser,  but  the  following  morning 
die  was  up  at  daylight,  and,  before  Mr/ (Thomson  had  aw-oke  to  the  coa- 
wieusness  of  his  losS'-^of  'fortmie— the  owner  of  the  coveted  wealth  had 
crossed  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  off  by  an  early  train  to  'London.  She 
WQt,  attended  by  her  maid  and  man^servailt,  to  the  hotel  -Where  apart- 
iBntB  had  been  -bespoken  for  the  wedding;  but  here  she  'felt  it  would 
n^ly  do  for  her  ^o  remain  :long,  yet  Jwhither  to  go  she  knew  not, 
^ith  all  her  money,  she  was  homeless  and  friendless,  and  she  dreaded 
^tering  again  into  society,  inexperienced  as  she  was,  for  fear  ahe  should 
min  become^ the  prey  of  low  or  unprincipled  adventurers, 
j^fber  mature  deliberation  she  determined  on  spending  the  rest  of  her 
^^onty  a^  the  school  at  Blackheath  where  she  had  been  educated,  pro- 
l^d  the  ladies  Who  kept  it  would  receive  her  as  a  parlour- boarder. 
kJ^  terms  she  offered  were  so  liberal,  that  they  closed  with  her  proposi- 
*^.  Her  guardians  made  no  objection,  and  to  BlackheaCth  she  removed 
^li  her  maid,  thankful  to  hav<e  a  safe  and  respectable  asylum  until  she 
^^^Id  become  her -own  mistress,  and  have  entire  command  of  her  own 
''^^ey. 

S^rhaps  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  (months  ehe  spent  at  iBlackheath  fcfrmed 
^   'happiest  portion  of  Mary  Wells's  -life.     There  was  a  cheerful  circle 

tike  house,  and  her  time  ^was  employed  to  advantage,  for  she  took 
»-sters,  and  improved  herself  in  Frenph,  Italian,  and  German  especially, 
^^rybody  knows  how  much  rational  occupation  tends  to  happiness  ;  in 
^^  idleness  -is  -as  much  the  modier  of  misery  as  of  mischief.  Time 
^<3Ded  to  fiy,  and  her  twenty^first  birthday  came  almoi^  itoo  soon ;  yet 
^  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  always  being  obliged 
•^sonsuk'her  guardians  in  matters  of  any  inoment.  She  found  herself 
^Stress  of 'SOyOOO/.,  «nd  knew  that  ihe  might  do  withiit  and  with  her- 
^  what  she  pleased.  Still,  where  could  she  go?  There  was  not  a 
^^2ture  on  the  fiace  of  the  earth  on  whoee  affection  she  had  any  claim, 
-^it  her  mother,  whom -she  iiad  not  seen  for  upwards  of  three  years. 
^  had  never  even  once  iieard  from  Mrs.  Wells;  but  Mr.  Grnbb  had 
^^xmed  her  that  iier  mother  was  still  alive.  Mary  Wells  had  never 
^''^d  so  much  for  her  mother  as  for  her  father ;  she  remembered  that 
^    had  been  ashamed  of  her,  still  she  felt  «ilonging  to  see  her  once 
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more,  and  having  obtained  her  dddress  in  Cornwall  from  Mr.  Grubb,  she 
went  there  to  pay  her  a  visit,  leaving  her  maid  at  Blackheath. 

Cold-hearted  as  Miss  Wells  was,  the  sight  of  her  wretched  mother 
shocked  her  exceedingly.  She  found  her  a  poor,  old-looking,  broken- 
down  slattern,  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  an  associate  of  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  Mrs.  Wells  did  not  evince  the  slightest  pleasure  at  seeing  her 
daughter;  on  the  contrary,  she  asked  if  she  had  com^  there  to  trouble 
her,  and  told  her  that  she  did  not  want  a  fine  lady  to  live  with  her. 

The  daughter  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  the  mothei',  _ 
that  her  presence  was  only  an  annoyance  to  her,  and  with  some  little^^ 
Borrow,  and  very  deep  disgust,  she  left  her  to  her  own  devices,  and  re**-...^ 
turned  to  Blackheath. 

Notwithstanding  her  disagreeable  adventure  at  Boulogne,  she  long 
to  revisit  the  Continent,  and  deputed  the  ladies  with  whom  she  was  thei 
living  to  look  out  for  a  proper  chaperone  for  her.  Fortunately  they  knev 
the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  died  in  the  East  Indies,  leaving  his  wif 
with  a  very  slender  portion,  who  was  inclined  to  accept  the  situatioi  _ 
This  lady  was  perfectly  respectable,  had  always  moved  in  good  societ;^^ — ^ ' 
and,  having  resided  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  spoke  French  air=r=id 
German  fluently. 

Miss  Wells  was  delighted  to  meet  with  so  eli^ble  a  companion,  a^^j 

made  very  liberal  arrangements  in  money  matters.     Baden-Baden  tbj  jq 

.  the  place  recommended  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  thither  they  TepBxr^^sdt 

after  having  visited  every  place  of  any  interest  from  Antwerp,  Bruss^^as^^ 

and  Spa,  to  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe. 

It  was  at  Baden-Baden,  as  we  have  seen,  that  she  became  acquain^^^ed 
with  Alphonse  de  Florennes.     He  was  no  mere  adventurer,  and  Ib^igg 
Wells  tried  hard  to  win  him  from  Agatha,  but  in  vain.     When  he     de- 
clined her  invitation  to  accompany  her  to  Switzerland,  she  gave  hin^    op 
for  lost,  and,  after  spending  a  little  time  in  Paris,  returned  to  Enric^oJ 
dispirited  and  disappointed,  but  quite  determined  to  try  what  coula  sW 
be  done  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

Mrs.  Montagu  knew  some  rich  East  Indians  at  Brighton ;  through 
them  it  would  be  easy  to  get  into  society,  and  that  fashionable  resort  was 
therefore  selected  by  Miss  Wells  for  her  abode.     She  hired  a  splendid/y 
furnished  house,  of  which  Mrs.  Montagu  took  the  entire  charge,  had  a 
handsome  equipage,  riding-horses,  and  everything  that  was  needed  for 
living  in  first-rate  style. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  she  found  herself  moving  in  a  very  gsy 
circle — not  merely  moving  in  it,  indeed,  but  somewhat  courted  in  it. 
Danglers,  though  not  exactly  declared  admirers,  she  had  in  abundanee;  I  * 
dashing  young  Guardsmen,  old  rou6s,  younger  sons  of  aristocratic 
families,  and  fashionable  paupers  of  all  kinds — those  sort  of  human  sharb 
who  swim  after  heiresses  as  greedily  as  the  ugly  fishes  of  that  name  swim  I  ^ 
after  ships  at  sea.  I  ^ 

Miss  Wells  rode,  and  danced,  and  walked  with  these  various  gentienWD,  I  ^ 
but  she  did  not  flirt  with  them  ;  she  was  not  a  flirt ;  in  fact,  ^e  was  too 
seriously  anxious  to  be  married  to  waste  her  time  in  mere  badinage.  At 
length  she  determined  to  give  ^  ball  under  Mrs.  Montagu's  auspices,  and 
she  left  all  the  arrangements  to  that  lady,  giving  herself  no  directioo, 
except  that  everythug  should  be  in  the  handsomest  atyle^  and  no  expense 
^spared. 
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•MAHCUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

That  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  by  whom  Csesar,  himself  the 
^oiremost  man  of  all  this  world,  was  done  to  death, — that  Marcus  Junius 
J^irutus,  despite  eighteen  centmries  of  puff  and  panegyric,  was  a  wrong- 
loaded  man,  an  impracticable  politician,  incompetent  as  a  statesman,  and 
^3  a  general  faulty  and  grasping;  is  now  as  commonly  allowed  by  the 
*3aodem  school  of  historical  critics,  as  in  bygone  ages  it  would  have  been 
Scouted  with  indignant  denial. 

As  Dr.  Liddell  remarked,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  the  name  of  Brutus 
liad,  by  Plutarch's  beautiful  narrative,  sublimed  by  Shakspeare,  become 
«i  proverb  for  self-devoted  patriotism.     "  This  exalted  opinion,"  adds  the 
learned  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  "  is  now  generally  confessed  to  be  un- 
just. "     Brutus,  he  contends,  was  not  a  patriot,  unless  devotion  to  the 
party  of  the  Senate  be  patriotism : — towards  the  Provincials  he  was  a 
true  Roman,  harsh  and  oppressive.     Cicero  says  he  never  received  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  there  was  not  something  arrogant  and  overbearing. 
"  He  urged  the  Orator,  when  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  to  exact  debts  due  to 
him  from  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia  and  the  people  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.     Cicero  was  shocked  at  the  usurious  interest  he  demanded  for 
ms  money  from  the  wretched  Asiatics,  and  at  the  cruel  way  in  which  he 
extorted  payment  from  his  debtors. 

"  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  sensuality  and  profligacy  of  his  age, 
as  became  one  who  professed  a  high  philosophic  rule.  But  for  public  life 
he  was  unfit.  His  habits  were  those  of  a  student.  His  application  was 
great,  his  memory  remarkable.  But  he  possessed  little  power  of  turning 
his  acquirements  to  account ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  rather  a  learned  man 
than  a  roan  improved  by  learning.  In  comparison  with  Cassius  he  was 
humane  and  generous;  but  in  almost  every  respect  his  character  is  con- 
trasted for  the  worse  with  that  of  the  great  man  from  whom  he  accepted 
favours,  and  then  became  his  murderer."* 

His  conduct  after  the  "  tyrannicide,"  is  shown  to  have  been  not  only 
vacillating  and  weak,  but  as  illegal  as  the  usurpation  of  Caius  Julius. 
He  left  Rome  as  Praetor,  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate ;  he  took 
possession  of  a  province  which,  even  by  Cicero's  testimony,  had  been 
assigned  to  another ;  he  arbitrarily  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
province,  and  set  his  e&gy  on  the  coins. f 

He  attacked  the  Bessi,  as  Professor  Long  remarks,  in  order  to  give 
his  soldiers  booty ;  and  he  plundered  Asia,  to  get  money  for  the  conflict 
against  Csesar  and  Antony,  for  the  mastery  of  Rome  and  Italy.  *^  The 
means  that  he  had  at  his  disposal,  show  that  he  robbed  without  measure 
and  without  mercy ;  and  never  was  greater  tyranny  exercised  over  help- 
less people  in  the  name  of  liberty,  iJian  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Asia 
experienced  from  Brutus,  the  '  Liberator,'  and  Cassius  *  the  last  of  the 

^  LiddeU,  History  of  Borne,  vol  ii.  book  vii.  ch.  Izix.  f  Drumann. 
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Hotnans.'  But  all  these  great  resources  were  thrown  away  in  an  ill- 
conceived  and  worse-executed  campaign."* 

It  was  some  years  after  his  residence  in  Cyprus,  the  historian  of  Rome 
under  the  Empire  has  pointed i  out,  that  Brutusoominissioned  one  Scaptius 
to  collect  his  debts  with  their  accumulated  interest — and  allowed  his 
agent  to  urge  the  most  questionable  interpretations  of  the  law,  and  to 
enforce  a  rate  of  interest  beyond  what  Cicero  considered  either  legal  or 
equitablew  -Scaptius,  in  his^  zeal. for  his  employer,  obtained  the  semces 
of  a  troop  of.' horse,,  with,  whioh  he  shut  up  the  Sfdaxninian  sienato£3.in 
their  house  of  assembly,. till  five  of.  diem  died  of  ataryatioQ), being. reaJliF 
unable  to  procuret  the  sum  required.')^  '*  The  hitter/reflections  whiw 
Cicero  makes  upon  the  conduct  of  Brutua. mark  the  strongcontrast.be? 
tweeuithe  tried  and i practical. f^nd  of  virtae.and;tba pedantic  aspirant. to 
philosophic  renown."J 

And  yet  with.what.yenerating  eBthu9ia8m^aDd.all  but  ai)8olute  una- 
nimity^, was  it  .the  wide  world's  wont  for  ages  and  agpa  to.  glorify  Brutut 
aa  the  patriot. of  patriotsr— the  model  of^  that  class.— tbeincamatioa  of.  all 
the  politioal  virti2es^--*foK  all  timet,  a  name  of  terror,  to  poUtic^  evil-doexs^ 
and  of  praise  to  them. that  do  well;,  as  one  that. beareth  not  the  sword: 
in  vain,,  where  tjyuants  atilli  survive ;  and  as.  one.  that,  being  dead  yeJr 
E^eaketh,  to^all  the  sonaof  freedom^  with  the  eloquence,  of  burning  wordA 
and! of. immortal  deedst. 

Ah  Brutus  !  ever  thine  be  Virtue's  tearf 
Lo,  his  dim  eyes  to  Liberty  he  tuma 
As,  scarce  supported^on  her  broken  spear, 
0^  her  expiring  aonithft  goddess  rnK)amo4§ 

So  pipaSy,  or  qpav^rs,  the  author  of  the  "  Minstrel;'*  approved  in  high 
places^,  while  he  lived  and  wrote,  as  a  pattern  for  air  that  is  orthodox  and 
tastefuh  And'in  his  encomium  of.  the  Roman  patriot^  he  was  but  spokes^ 
xpan  for  his  own  age,  and  for  most  others.  For,  as  Coleridge  pointed 
out,  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  advance  to  empire,  we  had'  so  long  con^ 
nectedithe  names,  of  Brutus  and  Cassiiis  with  the  word' liberty,  that  we 
had.forgptten  that,. by  the  Roman  populace,. they  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  senatorian  aristocracy,— Caesar  being  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  Jacobinism.  || 

Alluding  to  the  act  of  Horace,. as. a  young^  man,  in  joining, the  repub- 
lican army  of  Brutus,  in  which  he  received  the  rank  of  military  tribune, 
the  Quarterly.  Reviewer  of>  Tate's  Hpratius  Bestitutus  observes,  that  it-i^ 
would  have  been  matter  for  surprise  if  the  whole  Roman  youth,  breathing"^ 

the  air  of  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  and  Demosthenes — imbibing,  the  sen 

timents  of  liberty  from  all  which  was  the  object. of  their  study  at  tHi^s 
ardent  and  g^nerous  period  of  life— had'  not  thrown  themselves  at  onc^^ 
into,  the  ranks  of  Brutus,  and  rallied  round  what  they  could  not  but  con 
aider  the  endf^gered  freedom  of  Rome.     *'  No  German  university,  no^^ 

♦  Geprg9  Long,  Characters  from  Plutarch.  f  Cic.  ad'Att.  v.  21,  vi.  l; 

I  Merivale,  Romans,  unjder  the  Empire,  I;  382.' 
$  Beattie,  The  Triumi^  «f  Mekoebolyv 

II  Elsewtoe  Coleridige  sa7«^.  **  Brutus- was  a:  republican^  butvhe  ip^ished  .iua 
consequence  of  having  killed  the  Jacobin,  Cesar."— i;««ay«  on  hi$  Own  Tinm^f^ 
Tol.  ii. cf.pp.  607; 60S;  Wf 
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~k  thiF  Polyte^ic  school  at  Paris^  can  faafve  poured.  fortH*  itfr  entfati^ 
sias'C^^c  boys  with  stronger  excitement,  or  in  so  noble  a  cause,  as  that  of 
Bim-fc^igoughfe  to  have  appeared  to 'the.  sons  of  Eomaniatfaeroi''*^ 

^A/^lcn:  SwiftclaoEidsyGuilivep  at  Glubbdubdrib,  andicauses  the  great  men 
oil  ci.Yatiquit7  to<  pasv  bcfoie>  him^  in  the  goriernor's  cfaannbev;«— without 
irony,  hr  once;  thei  traveUed^  Lemuelthus'charraoteriies' Rome's ^piokf  of 
patinotii:  **1  was'  stniek^  with  a^  profound  veneration'  at  the*  sight-  ci 
^x^2tn]t^.andIcould^6aBily  disoovvir  the  lnost'^€(n)sammate  virtue^  the  greatest 
u&t^riepditfyi  and  fimmeas  of  raihd^-  the  truest'  love  of'  hi»  country,  and 
gr^txi«xiil:beBeroienee  fbr  mankind^  in  every.lineament  of  his  oountenanoK? 
^^^^Bsanis  made  to  advance  alongside  of  Bratus,  in  this^  Laputa  visien:; 
*>a<i  Mr.  GidlivBP  notes  with  no '  small  pleasure  that  " these  two  persons 
"v^^x^  in  good  intdlligence  with  each  other;"  and  Caesar  freely  confesses 
^^o  him,  that  the  greatest  action  of  his  owndife  were  not:  equal,  by  many 
^^^TmeBi^.io  the  g^bry  of  taking,  it  away.  With  Brutus  the  same  veracious 
^^i^si^iroller. has  the  honour,  of  a  prolonged  colloq]iy,,and  is  told  by  him 
^^l^lk^t  his. ancestor  Junius,  with  Socrates^  Epaminondas,  Cato  the  younger, 
^i**-  rShomas. More,. and  himselfj.were  perpetually  together  ;'*t  a  sextum- 
"viiraite,  affirms  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's^  to  which  all  the.ages^of  the 
"^"orl  d  cannot  add : a  seventh. 

^liat^is  the  aj^raved.sty)ie,  Old  Style,  of  sqiipraising  Brutus.^ 

The  constant  Brutus,  that  being  proof 

Against-  all  charms  of  benefit,  did  strike 
So  braVe  a  blow  into  the  monster's  heart 
That'sought. unkindly  to  /oaptive  his  ooufttry,! 

*®  tlie  Jbnsonian  Arruntiiis  has  it.     So  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  ; 

Anditfaou^  uukap|)y  Bratus,  kind  iof  ihieaxt. 
Whose  steady  arm,  by  aweful  virtue  urged. 
Lifted  the  Boman  steel  against  thy  friend.  § 

^J^  '  ^^n  eUewhere  honest  James  glances  at  "PhiKppi's  field,**  where  iii 

-   Th^  last  of  Bomans,  matchless  Brutus !  lay.||' 
-*^lie.haffd  of:Grongar  Hill  pictures  for  us;a 

Desponding  Brutus,  dubious  of  the  right. 
In  evil  dayiB,  of  faith,  of  public  weal. 
Solicitous  and  sad.^ 

J       -^jid  that  oiassio  old  Whig,  who  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  refers 
*  ^ibme  ils^f  to 

that  disastrous  hour 

When  he  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all," 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword!** 

-^nd  so  the  chain  of  tradition  drags  ony.or  runs  out,  the  length  of  its 


i 


Quarter^  RevieWy  vol.  Ixii.  p.  298.  f  GulUver'^  Travels^  part*  iiL  eh.  vu. 

Ben  Jo«isdn,.^«au8,Aota4Sc  1*  S  Thomson's  S©a«OBBy Winter. 

Liberty,  part  iii.  ^  Dyer,  The  Kuins«£  Bomei;. 

*  Rogers,^  Iti^. 
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tether — tradition,  poetical  and  sentimental,  of  the  manner  of  man  Brotns 
was. 

But  historians  with  an  eye  of  their  own,  and  a  mind  to  use  it,  refuse  to 
he  hound  hy  that  chain.  Consult  Michelet,  for  example ;  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  Brutus  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  gifted  mind ;  that 
'^  his  was  an  ardent  soul,  elevated  with  stoicism,  but  the  spring  was  at  its 
utmost  bent.  Hence  a  certain  ruggedness,  a  something  strange  and 
eccentric,  a  fierce  yearning  for  effort,  for  painful  sacrifices.  Potnpey  had 
murdered  the  father  of  Brutus,  and  the  latter  had  never  spoken  to  him. 
Cassar  loved  Brutus,  and  perhaps  believed  himself  his  father:" — (a  specu- 
lation sanctioned  by  M.  Ampere  in  his  dramatised  panorama  of  all  these 
people  and  their  times,  when  he  makes  Brutus  say  of  Cesar^ 

— -—qui  peut-etre  est  men  pere, 
— Tu  connais,  Cassias,  les  amours  de  ma  m^re.*) 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  resume  our  excerpt  from  M.  Michelet, 
CsBsar  had  Brutus  sought  for  '*  with  great  solicitude,  and  confided  to  him 
the  most  important  province  of  the  empire,  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Cassius  com- 
peting with  Brutus  for  an  office,  they  both  set  forth  their  claims.  Caesar 
said,  '  Cassius  has  the  better  title,  but  Brutus  must  have  the  place.'  These 
motives,  which  should  have  attached  Brutus  to  Caesar,  disquieted,  tortured 
his  morbidly  austere  virtue :  he  feared  lest,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  should 
prefer  a  man  to  the  republic.  At  each  benefit  he  received  from  Caesar,  he 
was  apprehensive  of  becoming  attached  to  him,  and  armed  himself  with 
ingratitude. 

*^  They  who  sought  to  drive  Brutus  to  violent  measures,  neglected  no 
means  oi  tormenting  that  soul,  so  diseased  with  scruples  and  indecision...... 

He  everywhere  found  anonymous  letters,  upon  the  tribunal  where  he  «•*•  , 
as  praetor,  upon  the  statue  of  the  Brutus  who  had  expelled  the  kings.  H^^ss 
read  there  :  '  Thou  sleepest,  Brutus ;  no,  thou  art  not  Brutus.'  Everzzin. 
the  cautious  friend  of  the  cautious  Cicero,  the  cold  and  selfish  Atticu^^, 
fabricated  a  genealogy,'|'  in  which  he  made  him  descend  by  his  father  firoc 
the  antique  Brutus,  and  by  his  mother  Servilia  from  Servilius 
who  killed  Spurius  Melius  when  he  became  suspected  of  aspiring 
tyranny. "{ 

Who  can  doubt,  asks  Archdeacon  Hare,§  that  the  younger  Cato's  mil 
was  stirred  by  the  renown  of  the  elder?  or  that  the  example  of  the  fi^Krst 
Brutus  haunted  the  second,  and  whispered  to  him,  that  it  behoved  L.^3ia 
also,  at  whatsoever  cost  of  personal  affection,  to  deliver  his  country  h^m^m 
the  tyrant  p 

So  a  latter-day  poetess  presents  to  us,  as  seen  from  Casa  Guidi  window  ws^ 
a  latter-day  Italian  patriot,  apostrophising  the  younger  Brutus,  as  the 
younger  may  be  supposed  in  his  time  to  have  invoked  the  elder — 

Forgive  me,  ghost  of  patriots, — Brutus,  thou. 

Who  trailest  downhill  into  life  again 
Thy  blood-weighed  cloak,  to  indict  me  with  thy  slow 

Reproachful  eyes! II 

*  C^sar:  Scenes  Historiques,  par  J.  J.  Ampere;  Quatri^me  partie. 
+  Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus. 

I  Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Republique  Komaine,  livre  ill.  ch.  r. 
—o«  at  Truth. 

^*'»<»-  Casa  Guidi  WindowB,  part  ii.  §  v. 
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by  the  way,  Mrs.  Browning's  only  homage  to  Brutus  in  the  same 
For,  some  fifty  pages  previously,  she  commemorates 

that  dim  bust  of  Brutus,  jagged  and  grand. 

Where  Buonarotti  passionately  tried 

Out  of  the  clenched  marble  to  demand 
The  head  of  Rome's  sublimest  homicide, 

Then  dropt  the  quivering  mallet  from  his  hand, 
Despairing  ne  could  find  no  model  stuff 

Of  Brutus,  in  all  Florence,  where  he  found 
The  gods  and  gladiators  thick  enough.* 

-■-""lie  exaltation  of  Marcus  Brutus  as  a  robust,  inflexible  stoic,  on  the 
on&      liand,  by  one  section  of  his  eulogists,  is  ill  to  square  with  the  praise 
of    l^  gentleness,  kind-heartedness,  and  considerate  tenderness  of  feeling, 
as  ^:Knimpeted  by  another  section,  if  not  sometimes,  indeed,  by  the  same. 
To     ttlie  honour  of  his  human  nature,  if  not  of  his  profession  and  principles, 
^     it  proclaimed,  that  he  was  not  a  perfect  stoic  by  any  means.     **  O 
^''^^^us  r*  admiringly  M.  Fauriel  addresses  him,  in  common  with  other 
crfeciitably   inconsistent   philosophers,    "  O   Brutus!    pourquoi   dans   lea 
^prv».eurs   d'une   nuit   glaciale,    sous   la   toile  d'une  tente   mal   ferm^e, 
"®t^<DuilIes-tu  le  manteau  qui  te  garantit  apeine  du  froid  pour  couvrir  ton 
®^*^*^ve  irissonnant  de  la  fievre  a  tes  c6t^s  ?     Ames  sublimes  et  adorables, 
vo^    vertus  elles-memes  d^mentent  ces  opinions  exagerees,  contraires  a  la 
?**'t;vire,"  &c.t     There  was  suffused  throughout  the  entire  life  and  being  of' 
T*^>itus,  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  a  melancholy  of  a  kindred  nature  [to 
.  ^^  «  sublime  discontent"  of  Alexander  on  losing  Clitus],  by  which  the 
y^feidity  of  his  virtue  is  for  our  eye  softened  down  to  moral  beauty."f   He 
*^  thus  characterised  by  Cicero,  in  one  of  Mr.  Lander's  finest  conversa- 
^pnal  efforts  of  fiction  true  to  fact :  **  Let  us  pardon  him  ;  let  us  love 
^^iju,"  to   Quinctus  Cicero  is   his   brother,  Marcus   Tullius,  speaking. 
^'  With  a  weakness  that  sapped  his  eloquence,  and  with  a  softness  of  soul 
that  sapped  the  constitution  of  our  state,  he  is  no  unworthy  branch  of  that 
family  which  will  be  remembered  longest  among  men."§     Michelet  de- 
scribes the  "  cruel  necessities"  of  civil  war  as  "  perfect  torture"  to  him. 
His  soul  was  sick  with  this  continual  strain.  Vainly  he  opposed  reasoning 
to  nature :   humanity  grew  weak  within  him.     **  Troubled,  and,  as  it 
^  were,  terrified,  he  demanded  repose  and  strength  of  mind  from  that  in-' 
flexible  philosophy  which  had  already  imposed  on  him  so  many  cruel 
sacrifices."!! 

So  Tar  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  his  imputed  progenitor,  the  Brutus 
of  the  expiring  republic,  as  Mr.  Merivale  shows,  had  acquiesced  in  Caesar's 
usurpation  with  less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any  other  member 
of  the  Pompeian  party : — despondent  in  his  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been 
the  last  to  join,  the  earliest  to  desert,  the  unfurled  banner  of  the  republic. 
After  Pharsalia  he  was  the  first,  we  are  further  reminded,  to  seek  refuge 
b  the  camp  of  the  victor;  in  the  city  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the 
friendship  and  claim  the  confidence  of  the  dictator ;  he  was  zealous  in 

*  E.  Barrett  Browning,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  part  i.  §  xir. 

t  Fauriel,  Histoire  du  Stoicisme. 

X  Caesar  and  Alexander;  an  Historical  Comparison,  by  Frederick  Schlegel. 

§  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations :  M.  Tullius  and  Quinctui  Cicero. 

g  Michelet,  Bepub.  Bom.,  III.  r. 
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serving  his:  interaedts  by  the  discharge  of  important  offioes;  nor- did'  Ke 
blush  to  govern  Cisalpine  G«ul  for  CsBSor  v?hile  his  uncle* still  held  Utica 
against  him.  **  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned,  while  he  affected  to  adopt- his  principles  and  emulate  his  prac- 
tice, seemed  to  Brutus  a  suflSoient  tribute  to  his  {Gate's]  virtues.  He  dis- 
paraged the  merits  of  Cicero,. and :exal ted  the  serrioesofeCato  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Catilina ;  but^  both  his  depreciation  and  his  praise  were  blown 
to  the  winds  by  the  caustic  irony  of  Caesar^s  reply.  His  consort  Claudia 
he  had  divorced  tcr  espouse  the  phil6sopher's  daughter  Fbroia,  a  woman  of 
more  masculine  spirit  than  his  own.  But  thus  douMy  connected  with 
8trength>  and  virtue^  Brutus*  failed-  nererthelees-  to  acquire  the  firmness 
which  nature  had 'denied  him.  Although  in  his  habits^  professed  student; 
be  could'  not  reseiv^  to  withdraw-  td  the  shades  of^  ph^OsopUy  from*  the 
fiery-glare  of  a  season 'ofrevolutioia.  The  thirst  of  luere'StiirbeseVhim; 
tile  victor  caressed  andthe  vanquished  courted  him;"*'  But,  with  Brutus, 
as  Mr.  Merivale  regards  him,— rthat  i»to  say,  by  circumstances  a  revtH> 
lutionary  partisan^  by  temper  a  sophist^ — ^thecoRspira^  would  never  have 
originatedi  The*  admission  of  his  inherent  weakness' is  offered  by  this 
historian  >a»  the*  faarest  extenuation  of  his  crime; 

In  a  disquisition  on  courage — ^its  varieties'  and  anomalies — ^Vauve* 
nargues'has  oecasion  to  observe  that  not^  only  are  there^  divers^  kinds-' of 
it,  but' not  a  few  inequalities' and  inconsistencies  in  one  and  the^sarae 
kind.  In  illustration  of^his'Temark,t*he'  says  of  Brutus,  that^  althou^Ji 
be  had^the^  boldness  to  attack  Cseear  and^his^fbrtunes^  be- lacked  ^rce'tb 
follow-  out  biff  own  4  that,  having  formed  the.*  design  of  destroying 
tjvanny  by  the  resources* of  his'owocoiurage  ailone^  be  was*^  weak  enough 
to -abandon  this  design*  and 'the  cause  of  the  republie^  fbr  want  of  cette 
egalii6  deforce  et  de  sentiment  'qui  svrmenta'  l^  oSsiacles  et  Ih  Unteur 
dis  suoces, 

M.  de  Narbonnej:  used  toeharaet6risetbK/K^2^^eir<f/i)i0fve5^f'Gicero 
and  of  Brutus,. severally,  as,  the  former,  the  peUttqtie  of  eloquence,  and 
the  latter,'  thatof  bad  temper,  morose  opposition,  humeur.  The  former, 
full  of  illusions^  studied  and  garnished  with  an«eye  to  effect;  governed 
by  appearances^  satisfiisdof  having  secured  a  guaranty  for  freedom^  when 
it  had  celebrated  it  by  a*  fine  speech, — credulous  of  having  got*  tte 

•  upper  hand  of-  Getavius^  who,  the  while,  was  turning  it  round  his.  littl^^ 
fingers;  the  latter,  the  politique  of  Brutus,  deceiving  itself  in  quite  anotbec^" 

•  Way, — committing  the  same  imprudence  with  more  of  seriousness^ 
ifenoraying  it  saw  a  free  people  in  an  Aristocracy  without'  clients,— an^H. 

oifasttnately  holding  out  in  an  impossible  struggle,*  whidi  the  imprae^ 

tieable' conductor  of  it  was-  to  terminate  by  suicide,  after  having  dis 

honoured^  it .  by  assassination. 

Gassar  and  Gato^  voila>  das  types  cpmplets;  exclaims  M.  Philar^^E 
Ghasles^  in  one  of  his  studies  of  the  antique.  The  •  revolution  au^^ 
ancient  Rome;  the  plebs  and  the  patriciate;  ambitious  and  aggrossii^^^ 

*  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans^undw^the.Emp^  vol.iL.ch.  xxi^. 
t  See  Vauvenargues,  de  TEsprit  Humain,  ch..xlv.. 

t  See  tome  i.  of  M.  Villemain^s.  Soavenirs  Gbntemporains:  Mi  de  Naxbonac:^.^ 
p.  134; 
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I,. and  crabbed  oonservative  age,  represent;  and*  resumenti amongst 
the  bk)o<ty  contest  of  that  epo^.  Csssar  ift^ the  genius-  oft  plebeiieni 
I :  the  people  insurgent  against  the  patriciate  and:  demanding*  a 
I  master.  To  imagine  with  Lucan,  ce  rheteur  souvent  sublime,  that 
r  was  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  c'espfolie^  protests  M.  Chasles ;  Caesar 
»yed  nothing*.  The  patrician  aristooraoy  was-. eaten  up  with  vices, 
ncapable  of  sustaining  its  existeasoe.  under  suchi  conditions ;  its 
*,  Pompey,  was  a  conceited  and  lazy  man  $  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
led  to  the  old  constitution  by  a  fanatically  religious  sentiment^ 
pted  in  vain  to  keep  going  a  state  ofi  things  whose  motive  power, 
vorn  out  with  the  process  of  the  suna.  The  wormeaten  edifice 
tell  up.  its  sixr  hundred  years? ofi  glory*.  The  time  was  now  coma 
e  noblesse  to  renounce  their  supremacy ;  a  military  and  all-powerful 
was  in  request)  to  sway  thi&  huge  mass  of  blind  and  depraved' 
aship.  Neither  Cicero  nor  Pompey  was  strong  enough  to  save  the 
chy.  The  hour  was- come.  "Tour  a  tour  Caton,  Brutus,  Pomp^e 
lerent.  dans  le  gpuffre  oil  [^erissait  Tinstitution  romaine.''  The 
was  come, — and  the  man.  But  the  man  was  Caesar. 
Caesar,  M.  Chaslesyf  then,,  sees  VJhomme  de  genie  populaire:  et 
ateur..  In  Cato  the  systematic  defender  of  a  crumbling  old  com-* 
eaJth;  in  Brutus  and  Ckssixxs^  les  fanatiq^ies  hommes  dl action, 
ther  Proutf  recognisesrin  the  losing  side  on  the  disastrous  plains  of 
(pi^  the:  last.  ef!brt  of  the  expiring  constitution ;  the  last  bold  stand' 
by  the  confeklerate  nobility,  the  Cavsdiers  of  Rome,  against  the 
3  idol  of  Democracy  embodied  in  the  Triumvirate. 
Troplong,  in  his  history  of  the  fall  of  the  republic,  says:  **Ce 
n  tort  de  Brutus  et  de  Cassius,  esprits  m^diocrea  avec  une  ame 
reuse,  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  qu'a  leur  epoque  Tempire  romaine,  a 
de  son  etendue  et  de  ses  complications^  ne  pouvait  6tre  gpuveme 
36  consuls  et  un  sehat."!|: 

is  view,  and  the  general  tenor  of  tHe  book  which  supports  it  ("M. 
ong  n'aime  pas  raristocratie  en  France ;  c'est  pourqyoi  il  4crit 
J  Taristocratie  romaine  en  faveur  de  Cesar"^ — and  we  all  know  who 
•  is),  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  striotures- (a  sibilatory  sentence, 
ce  pas  ?)  hy  M,  Taxue,  author  of  the.  Essay  on  Tite-Live;  who 
Put  Brutus  and  Caesar  togetherj  and  who  but  sees  at  a  glance 
.  is  the  ambitious  and  self-seeking^man.  Caesar,  he  says,  knew  that 
IS  robbing  the  republic  in  his  aim.  at  sovran  power.;,  his  soldiers 
3d'  out  the  fact  to  him  behind  his  triumphal  car ;  and  indeed  the 
was  so  clear  that  He  has  taken  the  minutest  pains  in  excusing 
If  at  the  opening  of  his  Commentaries-  As  for  Brutus,  M.  Taihe 
3n  to  observe,  "he  is  to.  be  pitied,  because  the  murder  of  an  un- 
l  man  is  always  an  ugly  aflfain"  It' reduces  hiin  to  the  category  of 
ayers  and  unjustifiable  homicides  ;  degrades  him  to  the  liability-  of 
cut  up  in  short  metre  by  an  unlettered  Bothwell,  when  that  recall 
tcaptive:i3  recalling,, in  his  dungeon  cell,  the  stories  His- old  teacH^ 

♦  Etudes.J5ur  rAntiqtuit4.ppi-35i(Ugr.. 
t  EeliqueS)  The  Songs  of  Horace, 
j;,.  Chute  de  la  RepuSiqiie  Sonuune. 
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once  strove  to  thrust  in  most  unwilling  ears,  ''  of  Greeks — I  think  h^ 
called  them— -whose  weapon  was  the  knife,  who  for  some  wretched  s«r^ 
vile  cause  let  out  a  tyrant's  life"— 

'  Of  Romans,  nearer  to  our  times, 

Who  butchered  Csesar  so — 
Base  villain  churls,  who  wreaked  their  hate 
On  one  so  high,  and  CTand,  and  great, 

Because  they  stood  so  low.* 

But  M.  Taine  exhorts  any  reader  of  his  who  may  happen  to  douht  t^ 
nobility  of  Brutus's  heart  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  to  reperuse  t^ 
"  admirable  letter"  in  which  he  upbraids  Cicero  for  commending  him 
the  favour  of  Octavius.  Than  which  letter,  this  critic  maintains,  th^^ 
is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  more  lofty,  generous,  more  worthy  of  a  fV^ 
man,  inore  sincere,  disinterested,  and  devoted  to  hb  country ;  nothiji^ 
more  simple,  more  solid,  better  reasoned,  or  more  opposed  to  the  style  ^ 
a  fanatic  or  an  enthusiast.  Cato  and  Brutus  might,  perhaps,  be  the  pari^ 
of  the  past ;  but,  asserts  M.  Taine, f  they  were  at  any  rate  the  party  /or 
virtue. 

Virtue.  And  did  Brutus,  then,  in  his  death-hour  slur  and  sully  her 
fair  name  ?     Did  the  defeated  patriot  vent  a  doubt  as  to  her  very  ex- 
istence?   Moriturus,  illam  salutat,  with  a  sneer,  or  something  like  it,  of 
sceptical  bitterness  ?     For  they  say  that  when  Brutus,  under  cover  of 
night,  withdrew  from  the  press  of  battle,  and,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
escape,  implored  the  rhetorician  Strato  to  destroy  him,  he  first  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  pronounced  two  Greek  verses,  in  which  Virtue  is 
repudiated  as  an  empty  word,  a  vain  shadow,  the  slave  of  chance;  t 
delusive  something  the  speaker  once  believed  in ;  believed  in  once,  not 
now. 

This  bitter  sentence,  *'  dpubtless  (says  Michelet)  the  most  melancholy 
which  history  has  preserved,"  appears  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of  Brutus, 
**  so  impassioned  after  virtue,"  was,  however,  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Cato,  his  accepted  model.  Did  Brutus  estimate  virtue  by  success  ?  Vida 
causa  placuit  Catoni. 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Emerson's  essay  on  Heroism,  which  pro- 
tests against  the  truth  of  this  episode  in  such  a  hero's  life-epic— ^espe- 
cially awkward  in  the  last  scene  of  all.  ''  It  is  told  of  Brutus,  that  when 
he  fell  on  his  sword,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  quoted  a  line  of 
Euripides,  ^  O  Virtue  !  I  have  followed  thee  through  life,  and  I  find  thee 
at  last  but  a  shade.'  I  doubt  not  the  hero  is  slandered  by  this  report 
The  heroic  soul  does  not  sell  its  justice  and  its  nobleness.  It  does  not 
ask  to  dine  nicely  and  to  sleep  warm.  The  essence  of  greatness  is  the 
perception  that  virtue  is  enough.  Poverty  is  its  ornament.  Plenty  it 
does  not  need,  and  can  very  well  abide  its  loss."]; 

But  what  different  constructions  are  put  by  different  men  on  that  word 
Virtue !  What  irregular  and  discrepant  declensions  of  virtus,  virtudsl 
One  man's  interpretation,  appropriation,  or  application  of  the  term  differs 
as  much  from  another's,  as  the  masculine  robustness  of  the  old  Latin 

•  Ajrtoun's  Bothwell,  part  ii.  $  xxiii. 

t  Essais  de  Critique  et  d'Histoire,  pp.  362  tq. 

X  Essay B  by  B.  W.  Emerson,  VIII.  Heroism. 
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I  from  its  English  adaptation  to  the  chastity  of  womanhood,  or  as 
from  the  old-curiosity-shop  sense  of  articles  of  virtu, 
ook  hack  at  Edmund  Waller,  now ;  and  you  shall  find  him  mono- 
ing  virtue  on  the  side  of  Caesar. 

But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Caesar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age, 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thouglit  to  break  tiieir  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke.* 

here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  whereas  supple  Waller,  then  of  course 
nti-loyaliSt,'  thus  wrote  against  Brutus,  to  please  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
1  Master  Abraham  Cowley  wrote  in  praise  of  Brutus,  innocent  of  all 
|;n  not  to  please  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  Whereby  hangs  a 
For,  after  Charles  the  Second's  restoration,  Cowley,  who,  says 
c  Disraeli,  had  commemorated  in  an  ode  ^'  the  genius  of  Brutus,  with 
lie  enthusiasm  of  a  votary  of  liberty," — solicited  some  reward  for  his 
rings  and  services  in  the  royal  cause ;  whereupon  the  Chancellor  is 
rted  to  have  "  turned  on  him  with  a  severe  countenance,"  and  said, 
r.  Cowley,  your  pardon  is  yoiir  reward.*'  For  it  seems  the  ode  was 
considered  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency  among  half  the  nation ; 
us  would  be  the  model  of  enthusiasts,  who  were  sullenly  bending 
'  neck  under  the  yoke  of  royalty.  "  Charles  II.  feared  the  attempt 
esperate  men ;  and  he  might  have  forgiven  Rochester  a  loose  pas- 
ade,  but  not  Cowley  a  solemn  in  vocation. "f  Et  tu  JBrute  !  had  a 
uant  personal  meaning  for  Cowley,  as  often  as,  moping  in  his  solitary 
ige,  he  remembered  him  of  that  unlucky  Ode. 

he  old  book  whence  this  anecdote  of  an  Ode  and  its  consequences  is 
red,  is  so  little  known,  and  by  its  title  is  so  pertinent  to  our  theme, 
the  title  deserves  present  citation  in  full.  To  wit,  "  The  Judgment 
>r.  Prideaux  in  Condemning  the  Murder  of  Julius  CsBsar  by  the 
spirators  ^s  a  most  villanous  act,  maintained."  The  date  on  said 
•page  being  the  seventh  year  of  a  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  these 

08. 

he  discharge  of  a  present  evil,  moralises  old  Montaigne,  is  no  cure, 
general  amendment  of  condition  does  not  follow.  Whoever  only 
OSes  to  himself  to  remove  that  which  offends  him,  falls  short ;  for 
I  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  another  evil  may  ensue,  and  a 
le,  "  as  it  happened  to  Caesar's  slayers,  who  brought  the  republic  to 

a  pass  that  they  had  reason  to  repent  their  meddling  with  it."{ 
lel  appends  a  sort  of  wish  that  later  generations  in  general,  and  his 
French  one  in  particular,  had  been  less  apt  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
ius  his  book.  And  it  must  be  owned,  as  the  due  of  retributive  his- 
,  that  historians  often  find  scope  for  a  fling  at  Brutus,  as  the  setter 
lore  than  one  bad  example.     There  is  the  true  Gibbonian  sneer  in 

Gibbon's  account  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
izi's  imitator,  that  **  inflexible  Roman,"  Stephen  Porcaro,  the  forfeit 

*  Waller,  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector, 
t  Calamities  of  Authors,  p.  40,  edit.  1859. 
X  £ssais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ill  ch.  iz. 
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of  whoBe  l£fe  that  h^mane  Pop,  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  iims  10  averse 
accept :  ''  But  Poraaro  had  Jcfarned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  fthat 
tyrants  no  faithDr  gratitude  should  'be  observed."''^     And  the  'lesson  thi 
learnt,  he  set  about  practising,  to  his  cost. 

Goethe  says  somewhere  that  the  murder  of  Caesar  was  the  most  sens^^^^ 
less  act  that  the  Romans  -ever  committed.  A  truer  *word  was  nev^  ^ 
spoken,  says  Niebuhr ;  who  even  adds,  that  the  result  of  It  could  i^^^^ 
possibly  have  been  any  other  than  that  which  did  follow  the  deed. 

Poetry  may  vindicate  the  uUimus  JRomanortun,  as  by  the  impassioi^^^ 
accents  of  Byron's  iBertucoio  Faliero, 

'  ■     Wlrat  were  we. 
If  Brutus  bad  not  lived?    He  died  in  giving 
Borne  liberty,  bat  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  tbrougbout  all  time, 
"When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  stj'led 
"  The  last  of  Romans  I*'    Let  us 'be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  flires.f 

But  the  philosophers  are  not  persuaded  by  the  .poets,  in  this  matter. 
Brutus's  conspiracy  against  Caesar  can  only,  the  Niebuhr  school  assert^ 
be  justified  by  .those,  if  there  are  such,  who  think  that  a  usurper  ou^Im^ 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  any  way.     But  if  a  man  is  to  be  murdered,  oae  does 
ndit  expect  those. to  take  part  in  the  act,  who,  after Jbeing  enemies, >ha^« 
received  favours  from  him,  and  professed  to  be  friends.     The  murdoimaB 
should  at  least,  it  is  submitted,  be  a  man's  declared  enemies  who  have 
just  wrongs  to  avenge.     ^  Though  Brutus  was   dissatisfied  with  thingps 
under  Caesar,  he  was  not  the  first  mover  in  the  conspiracy.     He  was 
worked  upon  by  others,  who  knew  that  his  character  and  personal  felation 
to  CsBsar  would,  in  a  measure,  sanctify  the  deed ;  and  by  their  persuasion, 
not  his  own  resolve,  he  became  an  assassin  in  the  name  of  freedom,  whidlz 
meant  the  triu^pji  of  his  party,  and  in  the  name  of  virtue,  whioh;mMnt 
nothing. 

^'  The  act  was  bad  in  Brutus  as  an  act  of  treachery  ;  and  it  was  badatf 
an  act  of  policy.  Itiailed  in  its  object,  the  success  of  a  party,  because 
the  death  of  Caesar  was  not  enough :  other  victims  were  necessary,  and 
Brutus  would  not  have  them.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  aplot  ia 
which  there  was  no  plan  :  he  dreamed  of  success  and  forgot  the  means* 
He  mistook  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  mui. 
His  conduct  after  the  murder  was  feeble  and  uncertain;  and  it  was. also 
as  illegal  as  the  usurpation  of  Caesar."^ 

"  Brutus,  the  aristocrat,"  writes  Sir  Bulwer  Ly tton,  ^^  stabs  his  patron, 
that  patricians  might  again  trample  on  plebeians,  and  that  posterii^ 
might  talk  of  him.''% 

M.  Ampere  tsies  to  give  point  to  the  relation  between  Brutus  andlufl 
patron,  and  patron'^  estimate  of  protege,  in  an  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  who  keeps  expressing  an  instuictiYe  dis- 

*  Gibbon,  Iloman.*Enip}re,'ch.  Ixx. 

t  Byron,  Marino  Faliero,  Act  II.  Be.  2. 

±  ^George  Long,  Characters  from  Plutarch. 

§  Maltravers  hqwtwry  in  **  Alice,**  book  ii.  ch.  vi 
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1  dishruat  of  Brutus,  after  'the  manner  (witii. a  difference)  of 
misgivings  of  lean  ^inisteF-lookingCafBiuB,  in  Shdbpeare  : 

'De  Enitus  Servilie  est  Ja  m^re.;  :est-il  'Vrai 
Que  Brutus  soit  ton  £k'? 

). Queen  of  Egypt,  coming  to  the  point,  point-*blank.  Caesar  is 
tic  in  i  his  ^response,  is  ■.  oareful  jiot  to  commit  ^himself,  and  orde^ 
Is  with  {discretion. : 

Hoi,  jete  repondrai 
Par  le  tr^s-sage  mot  du  grand  poete  Hom^re : 
Tout  hommen^  mortel  salt  quelle  fiit  aa  m^e, 
Mais  le  pbre  est  douteux  loujours.   .J'aime. Brutus 
Comme  mon  fils,  malgr6  ses  rigides  vertus. 
Que  seulement  tempore  un  gout  vif  de'Pusure ; 
Mais  chez  un  patricien  c'est  eeconde  nature ;      ^ 
Et  lorsqu'  apres  Pharsole.il  me  fut  annone^ 
Qu'il  n'avait  pas  p^ri,  comme  on  s'^taitipress^ 
D'en  repandre  le  bruit,  ij'eus  une  grande  joie : 
Tout  content,  fier  auasi  d'une  jjaVeiUe  proie, 
Je  criai :  Mon  bonheur  est,  ce  jour  achev^. 
Car  j'ai  yaincu  Pomp6e  et  Brutus  est  sauvi. 

Clegpatke. 
Je  n'aime  par  Brutus,  il  est,  dit-on,  farouche. 
Jamais  un  mot  d'amour  n'est  sorti  de  sa  bouche, 
.  Je  pense. 

GSSAS. 

II  faut  aimer  Brutus. 

Clbofatbe. 

Laissons  cela, 
Nous  ne  ?saurions  tomber  d'accord  sur  ee  point-la.* 

ever  the  Rambouillet  set  and  precieuses  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
y  have  done,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Antony's  Serpent  of  old 
d  mighty  prosy  she  is,  in  M.  Ampere's  version)  shows  no  dispo- 
hatever  to  paint  Brutus  dameret 

Hot,  by  the  way,  of  Voltaire's  tragedy,  La  Mort  de^sajr r^bom. 
ragedy,  as  if  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  'Brutus  inclining  to  be- 
meret,  or  galant,  all  female  charaotera- are  austerely  excluded,-— 
3d  on  the  assumption  that  iBrutus  was  the  son  of  great  Julius. 

well  for  the  stage,  especially  the  Erench  stage;  but  as  a  fact, 
LUst  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  Brutus  was  only  fifteen  years  younger 
3  his  putative  pere. 
eiveseen  what  Mrs.  Browning  says  of  Michael  Angelo'.s. unfinished 

Florence,  of  the  patriot,  from  whose  ezam^e  John  Keats 
.Mr.  Cowden  Clarke,  nearly  fifty  y^ars  since,  for  teaching  ^him 
iuty,"  when  pointing  out,  in  common  with  thJe  .might  of  Alfred 
shaft  of  ^ell. 

The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 

Upon  a. tyrant's .head.t 
)  have  seen  the  Teason  Mrs.  Browning  wsigns  for  the  great 
s  leaving  snob  a  'head  unfinished.    -Other  reasons  have  been 
)d.     One  is  tdiat  of  the  cardinal  who  wrote  a  distich  under  the 

*  Cesar,  par  J.- J.  Ampere,  pp.  282  tq. 
t  Keats,  to  Charles  Cowden  Claik^,  IBl^ 
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bust,  to  this  effect :  that  as  the  sculptor  was  forming  this  effigy  of 
Brutus  in  marble,  he  remembered  his  act  of  guilt,  and  refrained. 

Dum  Bruti  effigiem  sculptor  de  marmore  finxit. 
In  mentem  sceleris  yenit^  et  abstinuit. 

Then  comes  an  English  nobleman,  who  fires  with  resentment  at  the  in- 
scription, and  extemporises  a  counter-irritating  distich,  to  this  effect : 
that  the  sculptor  would  have  formed  a  Brutus,  but  the  vast  and  manifold 
virtue  of  the  man  flashed  upon  his  thought :  he  stopped  and  remained 
in  astonished  admiration. 

Brutum  effinxisset  sculptor,  sed  mente  recursat 
Malta  viri  virtus ;  sistit  et  obstupuit. 

Now  which,  asks  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  is  the  nobler  and  more 
moral  sentiment,  the  Italian  cardinal's  or  the  English  nobleman's  ?  The 
cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences,  and 
pronounce  the  death  of  Caesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin.  For 
(he  would  say)  ^^  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  another  because  he 
thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  political  frenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of 
tyrant  on  the  best  of  kings:  regicide  will  be  justified  under  the  pretence 
of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted  as  authority  for  the  Clements  and 
Ravaillacs.  From  kings  it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from 
these  to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pronounce  unfit  to 
live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler  of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bravos 
in  our  streets  as  common  as  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name  of  Brutus  on 
their  stilettos.'* 

But  Coleridge  is  clear  against  the  cardinal — (it  was  in  S.  T.  C'cfc^'-'s 
Morning  Post  days,  when  he  was  all  anxiety  to  secure  a  Brutus  agains^^^^et 
the  then  despot  of  France) — so  he  pits  his  Englishman  against  th^-^cie 
scarlet  hat,  and  makes  him  maul  the  clause,  '^  because  he  thinks  him  ^  a 
tyrant."  No!  Coleridge's  Englishman  would  reply, — not  because  th».^cr4ie 
patriot  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  but  because  he  knows  him  to  be  so,- 
knows  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his  slaves  cannot  deny  the  fact, 
he  has  by  tiolence  raised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country — becau 
he  knows  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally  with  himself  abhor  the  hd 
'*  As  to  your  Neapolitan  bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who 

In  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome, 
Slew  his  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 

authorised  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  selfi-.^E8h 
interests,  in  the  face  of  the  senate,  and  instantly  presenting  hims»-^^3elf 
and  his  cause  first  to  that  senate,  and  then  to  the  assembled  commoi^  ^^ns, 


by  them  to  stand  acquitted  or  condemned — if  such  an  act  as  this,  wet  ^•ith 
all  its  vast  outjutting  circumstances  of  distinction,  can  be  confounded  -  by 
any  mind,  not  frantic,  with  the  crime  of  a  cowardly  skulking  assas^^ssin 
who  hires  out  his  dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  jus 

own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  who  makes  a  compromise  "        be- 
tween his  revenge  and  his  cowardice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  eno    "■-  m/ 
whom  he  dared  not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  before  the  law&^s  of 
his  country — what  actions  can  be  so  different,  that  they  may  not         be 
equally  confounded?"    If  no  dbtinction,  Coleridge  further  argues,    ^aU 
and  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  mankind^      be 
afforded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  excited  in  all  men  (even  in    the 
meanest  and  moet  viciouB,  if  they  are  not  wholly  monsters)  by  the  siet 
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asassiD,  contrasted  with  the  "  fervent  admiration  felt  by  the  good 
e  in  all  ages  when  they  mention  the  name  of  Brutus;"  contrasted 
the  fact  that  the  honour  or  disrespect  with  which  that  name  was 
of,  became  an  historic  criterion  of  a  noble  or  a  base  age ;"  and  if, 
are,  it  is  in  vain  that  our  own  hearts  answer  to  the  question  of 
t: 

Is  there  among  the  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  thro'  the  boundless  void. 

Aught  that  with  half  such  majesty  can  fill 

The  human  bosom  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brmgs  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  TulTy's  name,  and  shook  the  crimson  sword 

Of  justice  in  his  rapt  astonish'd  eye, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free  !*  . 

les  Coleridge,  all  this  be  fallacious  and  insufficient,  can  we  have 
mer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation  of  imaginary  consequences, 
if  they  were  general,  could  not  be  consequences  at  all ; — for  they 
be  effects  of  the  frenzy  or  frenzied  wickedness,  which  alone  could 
ad  actions  so  utterly  dissimilar  ? 

\ !  would  the  ennobled  descendant  of  our  Russells  or  Sidneys  con- 
that  is  to  say,  the  hypothetical  English  nobleman  who  shows  fight 
;  the  cardinal's  distich  aforesaid].  No!  calumnious  bigot!  never 
I  a  human  being  become  an  assassin  from  his  own  or  the  general 
tion  of  the  hero  Brutus;  but  I  dare  not  warrant,  that  villains 
not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade  of  secret  murder,  by  finding  their 
lilt  attributed  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and  might  not  conclude,  that 
bus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin,  an  assassin  can  be  no  worse  than 

."t 

same  line  of  argument  is  an  oft-trodden  one  in  Coleridge's  con- 
3ns  to  the  Courier  and  Morning  JPost,  when  Wanted  a  Brutus ! 
le  burden  of  his  strain  against  the  First  'Consul  turned  Emperor, 
illing  No  Murder  the  apparent  terminus  ad  quern  of  his  rhetoric, 
e  is  another  example  from  another  portion  of  his  leading  articles, 
ch  he  is  again  trying  to  reduce  to  an  absurdity  the  quest  of  a 
]  rule  in  tyrannicide  cases — each  single  instance  being  itself,  he 
ds,  a  species,  to  be  tried  on  its  own  grounds,  and  resting  its  whole 
ces  for  acquittal  or  mitigation  of  censure,  on  its  peculiarity;— 
I  that  in  all  such  cases,  men  neither  act  by  a  rule,  nor  judge  by  a 
»ut  in  both  one  and  the  other  are  determined  by  their  feelings, 
lac,  he  then  goes  on  to  suggest,  was  perhaps  as  sincere  and  disin- 
d  in  his  enthusiasm  as  Brutus :  <*  yet  all  Europe,  both  at  the  time, 
er  since,  has  held  the  one  in  abhorrence,  while  the  name  of  the 
W&8  never  pronounced  without  love  and  honour  even  in  the  worst 
y  any  noble-minded  Roman."  The  feelings  of  mankind  at  large, 
)eats,  have  crowned  the  one  and  branded  the  other ;  and  "  Mr. 
read  and  the  rest,  who'  would  teach  us  to  condemn  Brutus  by  a 

*  Akenside,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  b.  ii, 
t  The  Friend,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  vol.  ii.  essay  xi. 
. — TOL.  CXXX.  NO.  DXVIII.  O 
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rule,  are  really,  though  unintentionally,  pursoing  the  same  eoocse  a« -those 
wh«  attempt  by,  another  rule  to  justify  tyrannicide  in  gc»erft1.  Both  iilake 
are  mooting  extreme  cases."* 

If  Coleridge's  allegation  be  correct,  that  the  honour  or  diareapeet  with 
which  the  name  of  Brutus  is  spoken  of,  is  an  historic  critenon  of  a  BoUe 
or  a  base  age, — ours,  as  infected  by  the  Niebuhrs^  De  Quinceys,  LoagB, 
and  Merivales,  who  pronounce  so  peremptorily  agatnst  Jtlarcus  Junius,  . 
can  be  none  of  the  noblest. 

But  leaving  aside  the  verdict  of  the  modems,  let  us  ask  if  the  ancients 
were  quite  so  unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  as  Cpleridge  makes  them 
appear  to  be.  An  excellent  summary  of  their  views  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion may  be  found  towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Merivale's  second  volume. 
His  report  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ancients  upon  this  famous  deed 
varied  according  to  their  interests  and  prejudices.  If,  indeed,  the  republic 
had  been  permanently  re-established,  its  saviour  wouki  have  been  hailed, 
perhaps,  with  unmingled  applause,  and  commanded  the  favour  of  the 
Romans  to  a  late  posterity.  Cicero,  though  he  might  have  shrunk  from 
participating  in  the  deed,  deemed  it  expedient  to  justify  it,  and  saluted  its  ^ 
authors  in  exulting  accents,  as  tyrannicides  and  delivei«r8.t  But  Ae  ^s 
courtiers  of  the  later  Cassars  denounced  it  as  a  murder,  or  passed  tt  0"rer    ■  »■ 

in  significant  silence.     Virgil,  who  ventures  to  pay  a  noMe  oomplincntto  ^ jd 

Cato,  and  glories  in  the  eternal  punishment  cSF  Ca/tiline,  %«stows  not  n  T^n 
word  on  the  exploit  of  Brutus.  J  Even  Lucan,  who  beholds  in  it  a^stately"^^^ 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  admits  the  detestation  with  whieh  rt  was  generally 
regarded.  §  Augustus,  indeed,  wisely  tolerant,  allowed  Messala  to  _  ' 
in  praise  of  Cassius ;  but  Tiberius  would  not  suffer  Cremutius  to  caM  1 
with  impunity  the  last  of  the  Romans.  ||  Velleius,  Seneca,  and,  ahore  lA. 
Valerius  Maximns,  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  murder  in 
and  manly  tones.  It  was  the  mortification,  they  said,  of  (^  cqnspiialiWi.  ^m^u 
at  their  victim's  superiority,  their  disappointment  at  the  sHownesB     *  ~' 

which  the  stream  of  honours  flowed  to  them,  their  envy,  their  Tanity,  any 
thing  rather  than  their  patriotism,  that  impelled  them  to  it.^ 

"  The  Greek  writers  [Dion,  Appian,  &c.],  who  had  less  of  prcjudiee  t=»^to 
urge  them  to  palliate  the  deedi,  speak  of  it  without  reserve  as  amongtrwr  ^  <s 
and  hateful  atrocity.  Again,  while  Tacitus  casts  a  philosophic  glance  < 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  abstains  from  passing  any  judgment  of  his  ( 
Suetonius,  in  saying  that  Caesar  perished  by  a  just  retrib^ition,  imputes  -  to 
him  no  legal  crime,  nor  extenuates  the  guilt  of  his  assassins.  From  L^=^-«fy 
and  Florus,  and  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus,  we  may  infer  thattthe  wa^s^mtik" 
ments  expressed  by  Plutarch  were  the  same  which  the  most  reoBooable  ^es  of 
the  Romans  generally  adopted  ;  the  moralising  sage  declared  that  < 
disorders  of  the  body  politic  required  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  i 
that  Caesar  was  sent  by  Providence,  as  the  mildest  physician,  for  its 
servation."** 

♦  This  was  published  in  the  Courier  of  July  2,  1811.     Reprinted  in  voL 
Coleridge's  Essays  on  His  Own  Times, 
t  Cic.  ad  Att.,  XIV.  4, 6,  14,  Philipp.  I.  14,  De  Offic.  1.  31,  H  7,  HI.  4.    ^ 
+  Virg.  Mn,,  Vni.  668  sq, 

I  Lucan,  VII.  596;  cf.  VL  791,  and  VIII.  609. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.,  IV.  34. 

t  VeU.,  n.  5€ ;  Seneca  de  Ira,  III.  30 ;  Val.  Max.,  I.  7,  2,  HI.  1,  3,  &c 
♦♦  Dion,  XLIV.  1,  20,  21,  &c. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  IV.  134 ;  Suet  Jul.,  76 ; 

Qu.  Nat.,  V.  18 ;  Flor.,  IV.  2,  92 ;  Eutrop.,  VI.  fin, ;  Plut.  Cos.,  W  (Meriyale,  U, 
xxii.). 
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On  the  whole,  is  the  retrospective  reviewer's  conclusion,  when  we  con- 
sider the  vices  of  the  times,  and  the  general  laxity  of  principle  justly 
ascrihed  to  the  later  ages  of  Q-reek  and  Roman  heathenism,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  little  sympathy  was  extended  by  antiquity  to  an 
exploit  which  appealed  so  boldly  to  it.* 

As  with  his  act  of  tyrannicide,  so  that  of  suicide  on  the  part  of  Brutus, 
has  been  diversely  rated  by  critijcs  and  caauists  not  a  few.  The  circum- 
Atances  of  it  i&xdi  to  favour  scrutiny  and  stnctore.  Montaigne  oomplaias 
that  Brutus  aod  Gassius  threw  away  the  remains  of  the  Roman  liberty, 
of  which  they  were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the  precipitation  and  temerity 
wherewith  they  killed  themselves  before  the  proper  time  and  occasion^f 
Cato,  remarks  3L  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  in  his  expose  of  Stoicism,  Cato 
slew  himself  to  prevent  his  being  made  a  slave  of ;  Brutus,  because  he 
despaired  of  virtue.  Both  of  them  made  the  sacrifice  rather  for  their 
personal  honour  than  for  their  country's  liberty.  ^'  C*est  la  le  malheur  ou 
la  faiblesse  de  la  philosophic  stdLcienoe.  EJle  ^leve  I'homme,  mais  il  semble 
qn'ea  I'el^vant  audessus  du  monde,  elle  Ten  s6pare  et  le  rend  inutile  aux 
hommes."^  With  the  deaths  of  Cato  and  Brutus  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  at  Rome  the  history  o£  stoical  philosophy  :§  they  are  the 
proto-martyrs  of  stoicism,  and  their  martyrcL^m  unavailing. 

One  word  more  upon  Brutus' s  dying  apostrophe  to  Virtue.  We  have 
seen  how  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  mystic  anythingarian,-*-let  us 
see  how  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  apostle  of  natural  religion,— regards  that 
exceeding  bitter  cry.  Voiid  Brutus  arrive  au  dernier  moment  de  sa 
vie.  He  dies  vanquished,  and,  seeing  with  his  eyes  the  triumph  of 
Octavius,  he  cries,  ''  Virtue,  thou  art  nothing  but  a  name."  It  is  an  im- 
precation t^at  escapes  his  Hps,  and  that  history  has  too  greedily  grasped 
at :  this  single  word,  if  deliberately  uttered,  blights  a  whole  life  of  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  to  duty.  It  was  worthy  of  the  soul  of  Brutus,  continues 
the  Philosopher  of  Duty,  to  love  virtue  for  itself  alone,  without  hope  of 
recompense.  The  virtue  which  asks  for  a  salary,  changes  its  name,  and 
must  be  called  good  management  (Aa^i/iVa)  instead ;  even  when  the  salary 
is  indefinitely  deferred,  the  virtue  that  has  bargained  for  it  has  only  been 
negotiating  a  bill  with  a  long  term  to  run.  Had  the  masters  and  martyrs 
of  Stoicism  come  forth  from  their  graves  to  assist,  in  M.  Simon's  phrase, 
at  the  last  moments  of  Marcus  Junius, — had  they  appeared  within  his 
tent  (as,  on  the  eve  of  Philippi,  Caesar  had  seemed  to  do), — this  one  in 
the  garb  of  a  slave,  that  one  with  the  instruments  of  the  torture  he  had 
undergone, — they  would  have  repudiated  tiiis  pseudo-stoic,  ce  faux 
aSoiden^  who  reckoned  himself  beaten  and  lost  because  fortune  sided 
with  vice  s^^st  vtrtne.  Was  it  for  this  mode  of  estimating  virtue  versus 
Wee,  that  hie  had  embraced  "^e  phik>saphy  of  the  Foreh  ?  Had  2ieno 
promised  him  riches  and  dominion  ?  It  was  just  when  virtue  displayed 
henelf  to  him  avec  uu  ewte^  de  rtdnes  that  Brutus  ought  to  have  &l]en 
down  and  worshipped  her*  He  should  have  reeognised  her  at  once  by 
this  aagust  sign.    '^  Sa  mort  aveeune  telle  parole  est  indigne  de  sa  vie."|| 

*  Bee  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Smpire,  vol.  ii  pp.  4$K>  sqq,  ] 

t  EBsais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii  eh.  ill 

X  Cours  de  Litt^rature  Dramatique,  1. 1.  c.  v.,  Du  Suicide,  &c. 

iEssais  de  Morale,  1.  381. 
Jules  ^mon,  La  JKeligion  Naturetle,  troiti^me  partie,  p.  345. 
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I  happened  to  have  with  me  two  spare  bottles  of  wine,  and  was  able  to 
give  each  a  good  tumblerful,  for  which  they  were  unmistakably  grateful. 

How  easy  it  would  be,  in  some  measure,  to  guard  against  these  acci- 
dents, if  the  chief  guide  and  the  Mayor  of  Chamounix  would  but 
establish  a  regulation  that  no  guide  should  be  permitted  to  make  the 
ascent  unless  he  were  properly  equipped,  and  that  they  should  be  all  care- 
fully inspected  previous  to  their  starting.  I  suggested  this  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  which  the  editor  obligingly  inserted ;  and  I  hope  to  find  a 
stringent  rule  in  force  to  this  effect  when  I  next  visit  Chamounix. 

On  another  occasion  this  summer,  when  four  Freuchmen  went  up,  one 
of  whom  was  brought  down,  it  was  feared,  in  a  dying  state,  and  sent  off 
immediately  to  Geneva,  my  guide,  Mark  Tiarraz,  had  one  of  his  hands 
terribly  frostbitten.  Of  course  I  scolded  him  for  it,  but  in  his  case  it 
proved  to  be  purely  accidental.  The  party  slipped  on  an  ice-slope,  and 
Lis  gloves  came  off  in  trying  to  stop  himself.  His  fingers  were  sadly 
swollen  and  quite  black,  but  this  ever  joyous,  merry-hearted  fellow 
seemed  to  care  but  little  about  it,  although  he  said  that  his  hand  was  very 
painful.  I  suggested  cutting  open  the  blisters,  and,  "  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,"  took  out  my  Holtzaffel  knife,  which  has  a  lancet  in  it,  and 
suggested  a  puncture.  On  seeing  it,  he  begged  hard  that  I  would  per- 
form the  operation.  Of  course  I  declined,  and  recommended  that  he 
diould  consult  the  doctor.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  doctor, 
Mid  said  that  he  would  much  rather  that  I  should  do  it  myself,  as  I  had 
proposed.  Upon  my  again  declining,  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  go  home 
and  do  it  myself."  I  entreated  him  not  to  do  so  ;  but,  sure  enough,  he 
oame  the  next  morning  with  his  merry  face,  and  said  that  he  had  followed 
my  advice,  and  that  it  was  all ,  right  now,  and  that  a  lot  of  "  eau  noire" 
had  come  out.  His  hand  was  bandaged  up,  but  upon  my  examining  his 
fingers,  I  found  the  blisters  gone,  the  skin  coming  off,  and  the  flesh  look- 
ing very  raw  indeed  !  In  a  few  days,  sure  enough,  he  was  all  right  again, 
though  it  did  not  fare  so  well  with  one  of  the  other  poor  fellows.  His 
hand  remained  in  a  bad  state  when  I  left  Chamounix,  and  I  suspect,  like 
many  other  guides,  he  lost  some  of  his  fingers. 

I  have  yet  another  case  of  frostbite  to  relate — a  young  Englishman 
who  had  attempted  the  ascent.  He  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel  with 
me;  his  foot  was  severely  frostbitten,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  he  escaped 
amputation.  This  is  a  pretty  long  list  of  wounded  (one,  I  fear,  mortally) 
within  ten  days ! 

Reader,  go  not  up  Mont  Blanc  without  proper  thought  of  what  you 
may  have  to  encounter,  and  look  yourself  to  your  guides  to  see  that  they 
aie  properly  provided.  They  are  so  careless  and  indifferent  about  them- 
selves, that,  like  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  they  require  to  be  looked  after 
like  children. 

Well,  you  will  say,  when  are  we  to  commence  our  ascent  of  the  Bu^t  ? 
I  admit  all  this  digression,  but  it  is  not  without  its  object ;  and  I  will  now 
only  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  whilst  I  escort  you  to  one 
or  two  otner  spots. 

First,  let  us  go  to  La  Grotte.  This  is  an  easy  walk  to  the  source  of 
die  Arveron,  where  my  guides  in  the  spring  of  the  year  tunnelled  the  ice 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  made  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  cavern.  It  became  a  place  of  great  resort  during  the  summer, 
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and  lew  left  GiMkaMKmix  wkhoat  paying  it  a  Tkit:  the  intenor  wtm  qiAe 
a  fairj  scene. 

Our  Best  Ykit  shftll  be  to  the  Glacier  dea  Bossans^  where  we  again 
found  a  great  quaiktity  of  the  d^is  of  the  three  poor  guides  who  periihed 
oni  the  €^nd  Plateau  by  the  £aU  of  an  avalanche  forty  years  ago^  in  tiie 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Dr.  HamelL  These  consisted  ef  iwuiy  frag* 
nwnts  of  clothing,  part  of  a  knapsaiek  with  the  hair  apom.  it,  &  shoo* 
buckle,  small  fragments  of  a  skull,  &c. 

The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 

and  these  melancholy  memorials  prove  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes's  theory,  and  of  his  prediction  as  to  &e  period  when  traees 
o£  the  disaster  would  be  found  lower  down  upon  the  ice. 

And  now  for  the  Buet  I     A  good  way  to  make  the  ascent  of  thisj 
grand  mountiun  is  to  sleep  at  the  village  of  Argentiere,  or,  which  iim  j" 
better  still,  to  go  on  to  the  little  ch41et  at  Pierre  a  B^rard.     I  prelenedJ&^^e 
the  latter  course,  and,  quitting  Chamounix  about  mid-day,'  passed  througbd''^^ 
the  aforesaid  village,  and,  pursuing  the  route  by  the  T^te  Noire,  turneJ^  g:» j€ 
off  on  the  left  up  a  valley  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Aiguilles  RoageB^»^«vc 
axul  the  Brevent.  *  At  a  short  distance  the  Cascade  Berard  is  reached  J&^aed 
It  is  a  fine  fall  of  water,  amidst  wild  and  romantic  scenery.     As  it  lies  tt      ^  ^ 
little  off  the  direct  route  over  the  Tete  Noire,  few,  comparatively,  tunK'^^am 
aside  to  see  it,  bat  I  can  assure  them  that  they  miss  a  beautiful  soem^^^-^Q^ 
Hence  it  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  Pierre  ^  Berard,  hemmed  in  by  mouoKsroHn. 
tiuns  on  either  side  by  a  rugged  path  leading  through  loose  rocks  vsi^ai^jad 
stones,  with  the  stream  fretting  and  foaming  on  its  course,  till  it  amva^^-^es 
at  the  spot  we  passed  below, 

where,  collected  all 

In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  Ihe  steep 

It  thundering  shoots. 

We  reached  the  spot  before  sunset,  and  amused  oturselves  bj  cManlwa^  ng 
up  on  the  top  of  the  Pierre  a  Berard,  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  aiidi^=l  I 
very  nearly  forfeited  a  bottle  of  wine,  as  we  had  agreed  diat  whoen^^^-ver 
failed  should  pay  that  forfeit.  Mark  tore  his  trousers,  to  his  gr^^^^eat 
chi^n! 

The  little  chalet  ie  built  against  a  huge  detached  rode  with  a  lean-  ..^-ta 
roof.  It  consists  of  two  small  apartments,  with  beds,  and  a  Idtcta^Bien 
fermed  in  the  rock.  Close  to  it  is  a  small  wooden  hut  just  built  for  t^  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.     It  has  two  beds  in  it  (one  of  whidk  I  ee^ 

cupied),  and  is  the  smallest  apartm«nt  I  ever  passed  a  night  in, 
dimensions  being  only  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  bed  on  either  side, ) 
a  narrow  slip  between.     The  ceiling  was  exactly  six  feet  frooa  the  f 
atd  the  planking  was  raised  less  than  a  foot  off  the  grouiMl  hy  su 
at  the  four  corners. 

Immediately  on  the  mouB4ain-slope  above  it  were  endless  h]« 
stone,  one  of  which,  more  formidable  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  thrcati 
any  moment  to  come  down  and  sweep  the  little  hut  and  att  its  coattf^ni^ 
away.     I  suggested  to  my  guides  that  I  might  find  myself  in  the  n^om* 
ing  swept  down  the  torreikt  to  the  Cascade  Becard !     OiKBOUt  womb/ 
They  haunted  me  all  night,  for  it  eaiae  on  to  blow  and  ram  in  a  nmji^; 
only  can  do  in  the  mountains.    The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  I  tiw^ 
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Jak  \XL  good  earnest  expect  to  find  mys^  washed  down  the  slope^  for  the 
"irater  rushed  in^a  perfect  torrent  under  liie  floor,  making  an  awfal  roar, 
cuDB&t  thunder  and  vmd  flashes  of  lightning. 

The  raia,  or  mare  probably  hail,  pelted  fiercely  i^^nst  the  j^anks 
ahoflre  atnd  around^  the  wet  finding  its  way  through  and  mmstening 
lU  my  garments;  the  wind  roared,  howled,  and  whistled  through  the 
•cannies,  wJueh  every  now  and  then  were  yiyidly  Ht  up  by  tiie  lightning; 
lien  all  was  again  darkness  yisible. 

2t  required  no  great  stretch  oF  imagination  to  fiaincy  that  the  furies 
ref  e  let  loose,  and  were  come  to  pay  me  a  visit  with  their  lighted  torches, 
>r  t^  Manfired  was  calling  up 

the  spirit  of  the  place ; 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow  . 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem'd  base. 
[f  tiKre  had  been  a  companion  in  the  other  bed,  it  would  have  been  a  little 
nisre  cheery ;  as  it  was,  I  shoved  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  and 
ncsd  to  maike  the  best  of  my  lonely  position.  I  should  have  been  better 
M  if  I  ha^  slept  in  the  house,  but  it  was  very  dirty,  and  proverbial  for 
ieaa.  Better  off  still  should  I  have  been  had  I  passed  the  night  in  a 
»»eni  under  a  huge  rock,  where  no  wind  nor  rain  could  possibly  enter ; 
u^  abode  of  two  peasants  who  remain  here  during  the  summer  months 
V  ^ifta^e  of  cattle.  I  had  visited  this  primitive  dwelling-place  in  the 
*enitig,  and  really  envied  the  men — they  seemed  so  snug. 

^he  morning  at  last  began  to  dawn,  to  my  infinite  delight  Although 
^^  storm  was  over,  the  wind  was .  still  blowing  strong,  and  the  clouds 
^^>>^ing  over  the  mountain-tops  at  a  great  speed,  accompanied  with 
^^ch  rain.  The  prospect  of  a  successful  ascent  was  certainly  not  en- 
***i^ging. 

^Kowever,  in  two  or  three  hours*  time  it  became  a  Uttle  more  hopeful,^ 
^^  we  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  events.  I  had  with  me  Jean 
^^iAe  Couttet  and  his  two  nephews,  Mark  and  Ferdinand,  who,  it  may 
^  remembered,  had  accompanied  me  up  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and 
^^^t)68  the  Col  du  G6ant.  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
;^^  by  any  means  necessary  to  have  more  tban  one  guide  up  the  Buet  in 
^^^  settled  weather,  provided  he  is  a  good  guide  and  knows  the  moun- 
^^ia  weD,  but  I  was  desirous  of  giving  tliese  young  men  a  turn,  as  they 
"^^d  been  so  much  with  me  on  the  glaciers,  and,  moreover,  I  required  the 
Services  of  one  of  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  as  porter. 

We  started  soon  after  five  a.m.,  the  continued  heavy  rain  having  XjS- 
tarded  our  earlier  departure. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  tlie  actual  ascent,  which  is  easy 
eaough,  although  it  rises  precipitously.  A  great  part  of  the  route  lies 
across  long  snow  slopes  and  layers  of  cakareous  deposit,  in  which  the  foot 
fiidks  and  obtains  a  good  hold,  otherwise  some  of  these  slopes  would  be 
unpleasant,  from  their  rapid  inclination.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  steep 
slope  of  erisp  snow,  I  was  not  sorry  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  oi 
jVfark,  and  to  assign  to  him  the  post  of  honour  (being  that  of  danger)  on 
my  right  hand^  I  felt  uncommonly  likely  to  perform  an  involuntary 
jfrnssade^  and  I  should,  in  such  case,  have  rolled  down  farther  than  would 
isrve  been  pleasant.  I  had  no  fear  of  Mark  losing  his  footing,,  although 
i«  did  eo  oxx  Mont  BIsne,  as  alrea%^  stated,  having  been  dragged  dowa. 
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by  otliers.     I  have  no  g^at  faith  in  the  received  opinion  as  to  being  able 
to  stop  oneself  on  a  snow  slope  by  throwing  the  weight  en  to  the  point 
of  the  bUton.     In  one  place  I  tried  it  purposely,  having  told  my  gaides 
to  look  out  for  me  as  1  was  going  to  do  so.     It  certainly  checked  me, 
but  had  they  not  come  instantaneously  to  my  rescue,  I  should  have  had  a 
good  roll  down  the  slope.     As  we  advanced,  we  occasionally  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  we  imagined  might  be  the  snow-capped  summit ;  but— ^ 
the  scud  was  flying  fast  over  it,  with  a  strong  wind,  promising  us  anything — 
but  a  warm  reception.     '^AUe  toujours"  is  my  mountain  motto.     No^. 
halting  nor  loitering  on  the  route,  but  onwards  and  upwards,  with  a  con—- ^ 
tinuous  slow  and  steady  pace.     It  does  not  do  to  rush  at  it;  <<  self-mettles- 
tires." 

In  about  three  hours'  time  the  weather  began  to  brighten  up  a  little^ 
and,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  summit,  we  encountered   '*  a  nippin^^ 
and  an  eager  air."     Another  half  hour  brought  us  on  to  the  last  sno^ 
slope,  which  rises  up  with  a  long  gradual  incline  to  the  overhanging 
cornice  of  snow  which  forms  the  actual  summit.     I  advanced  as  close  to 
the  edge  as  was  prudent,  or  as  my  guide  Couttet  would  allow  (but  with* 
out  sticking  my  alpinestock  through  it  as  Alfred  Wills  did),  and  hoisted 
my  colours — my  blue  veil,  now  much  tattered  and  torn — upon  my  b4toD, 
drinking  to  the  health  of  the  fair  lady  who  presented  it  to  me,  pleased  to 
think  that  I  could  now  add  the  6u6t  to  the  long  list  of  peaks,  passes, 
and  glaciers  upon  which  it  had  already  proudly  floated.     Ten  thousand 
two  hundred  and  six  feet  (Murray)  above  the  seaboard  is  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  ought  to  command  a  superb  panorama.     It  does  so ;  but, 
alas !  our  view  was  limited  to  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  I  believe,  to  the  south  of  us,  though  it  looked  so  close  that 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  intervening  space. 

How  grandly  it  towered  above  all  is  difficult  to  describe.  I  would 
rather  ask  my  reader  to  look  at  Bisson^s  splendid  photograph,  and  to 
imagine  the  view  from  the  summit. 

In  front  lies  the  serrated  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  and  the 
Brdvent,  with  many  glaciers  filling  the  interstices  in  the  gaps  in  the 
rocks.  These  I  hope  yet  to  explore.  Above  this  dark  outline  of  bare 
and  rugged  rocks  rises,  in  grandeur  unsurpassed,  the  great  monarch  of 
mountains,  who,  as  he  was,  I  presume,  from  the  creation  of  our  globe, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  will,  I  imagine,  remain  so  until  heaven 
and  earth  are  rolled  up  as  a  scroll. 

As  regards  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  we  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
favoured.  The  whole  range  was  stretched  out  before  us,  with  a  few 
light  clouds  occasionally  skimming  the  higher  peaks,  but  not  resting 
upon  them,  while  the  summit  remained  almost  entirely  free.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  dream  to  think  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1861,  now  two 
years  ago,  after  much  suffering,  I  had  made  a  successful  ascent.  Well 
might  Mr.  Wills  say  that,  in  contemplating  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  he 
felt  something  like  dismay  when  he  gazed  upon  the  mountain  from  this 
spot,  and  that  it  seemed  a  boundless  presumption  that  such  creatures  as 
they  could  ever  scale  that  stupendous  structure,  or  resist  the  searching  in- 
tensity of  the  cold.  I  verily  believe  that  if  I  had  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Bu^t,  as  he  did,  previoush/y  I  would  scarcely  have  ventured  the  ascent  6E 
Mont  Blanc.  Having  thoroughly  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  magnificent 
▼iew  from  the  summit,  I  took  my  departure  in  about  twenty  minutes 
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after  our  arrival,  and  arranged  to  breakfast  lower  down  on  the  summit  of 
the  Col  de  Salenton,  as  it  was  too  cold  for  the  toes  up  here,  unless  we 
wa.i:^ted  them  frostbitten,  which  nearly  happened  to  Alfred  Wills,  and  to 
Coixttet,  when  he  made  the  ascent  with  a  Polish  colonel,  who,  he  told 
me^  remained  three  hours  on  the  summit  for  the  mist  to  clear  away, 
^  dixsrln^  the  whole  of  which  time  he  kept  in  constant  motion,  running  round 
in   WL  circle! 

<Du  our  way  down,  Mark  and  Ferdinand  loitered  to  gather  a  yellow 
pls^nt,  which  is  found  high  up  on  the  rocks,  and  is  said  to  possess  valuable 
m^<}icinal  pnSperties.  What  it  is  I  know  not ;  but  they  were  ever  oti  the 
loolc-out  for  it  on  attaining  high  elevations,  and  told  me  they  were  paid 
h&x&cisomely  for  their  trouble.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  wonderful  the  alti- 
tude at  which  the  flowers  grow,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  them.  In 
some  parts  of  the  rocks  we  met  with  the  loveliest,  brightest  green  moss 
in^CL^inable,  studded  with  the  tiniest  purple  flowers.  I  often  grieve  that 
I  CLm  not  versed  in  botany,  merely  that  I  might  make  known  to  others 
"whc^t  I  meet  with,  not  caring  for  the  nomenclature  for  any  other  reason, 
for  I  can  imagine  nothing  of  so  little  interest. 
,  On  reaching  the  Col  de  Salenton,  I  called  a  halt.     The  weather  .was 

i^oiiv  fine,  and  we  sat  down  with  keen  appetite  to  our  morning  repast, 
^^y  standard  flying  as  usual.  The  view  from  the  Col  is  striking,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  from  the  Buet.  My  object,  however,  was 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  revisit  Zermatt  and  the  Riflel,  and  to 
«e^  ODce  more  Monte  Rosa  and  the  noble  Matterhorn,  which  I  afterwards 
^<1*  Our  breakfast  over,  we  were  not  long  in  scrambling  down  the 
^^^olcs,  and  made  short  work  of  the  descent  to  the  little  chdiet  at  Pierre 
^  X4rard,  where  we  arrived  in  good  time,  well  pleased  with  our  trip. 
'  ^^t;«r  a  short  rest,  we  proceeded  on  to  the  "  Cascade  de  Berard,"  a  little 
***i:i.  80  named  on  the  T^te  Noire,  where  we  passed  the  night,  en  route  for 
**^^  Riffel. 

-And  now,  for  the  present,  I  will  say  adieu,  gentle  reader,  and  may 
y^vi  one  day  ascend  the  Bu6t  and  enjoy  the  glorious  view  from  its 
*^*iamit.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  attended  with  no  difficulty 
JJ^'^atever ;  but  guard  against  being  frostbitten,  to  which  you  are  always 
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^^'^x  the  bowl  up  to  the  Free  ! 
p^  CUrown  it  high  to-day ! 

^^ge  their  glorious  memory 
p.  ^^cattered  wide  away, 
^  ^T  many  a  clime,  and  perished  age, 
S^^dered  wide  in  history's  page, 
^'^^0  have  dared  oppression  s  rage — 

Xetns  pledge  to  their  names  this  day ! 
With  lo,  Bacche !  Evan!  Evoe ! 


Fill  to  him  of  deathless  fame, 

To  Miltiades, 
Who  when  Persian  myriads  came 

Haughty  o'er  the  seas, 
Showeci  how  freedom  should  be  won 
On  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
How  craven  slaves  and  tyrants  run. 

From  the  freeman's  armband  lordly 
gaze.  With,  &c. 
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IVdge  tke  chief  of  Salamis, 

Who  dispersed  like  rain 
The  countless  ships  of  him  and  his. 

That  despot  weak  and  vain, 
Who  deemed  the  strength  of  war  to  be 
Numbers,  nobles,  pageantry, 
Yet  found  a  fewstro^  hearts  and  free 

O'ermatch  his  millions  on  the  main. 
With,  &c. 

Bones  that  rest  triumphantly 

At  Thermopyla, 
Tke  rosy  goblet  mantles  high 

To  your  deeds  this  day ! 
Drink  to  the  brave  Leonidaa, 
And  his  comrades  in  the  Pass, 
Mowing  the  Persian  hordes  like  grass, 

In  the  sweep  oi  their  deadly  fal- 
chions' sway. 

With,  &c. 

Here's  Timoleon  the  good — 

He  who  wept  to  see 
The  price  must  be  a  brother's  blood 

For  Corinth's  liberty ; 
And  he  who  Aristippns  slew. 
And  that  immortal  laurell'd  Two 
Who  struck  Hipparchus  and  his  crew. 

And  died  for  the  deed  eiultmgly ! 
With,  &c. 

Cross  the  Adriatic  wave 

To  fair  Italy, 
Pledge  we  Tarquin's  rival  brave ! 

Pledge  we  Caesar's  enemy ! 
The  one  who  nobly  struck  in  dust 
A  crown  sullied  by  power  and  lust. 
And  him  who  deep  his  dagger  thrust 

Tlirough  his  friendship, that  he  Rome 
might  free. 

With,  &c. 

To  the  Gracchi !    To  the  sage 

Wiio  would  never  yield, 
The  haughty  victor  of  the  age, 

Prcedom's  holy  field ! 
T\Tio  read  in  Plato  that  the  mind. 
Immortal,  leaves  earth's  chain  behind. 
To  soar  unshackled,  unconfined, 

Then  the  sepulchre  made  his  free- 
dom's shield. 

With,  &c. 

Here's  the  Helvetian  Tell, 

Whose  keen  arrow  flew 
To  Gesler's  heart,  and  dealt  so  well 

The  retribution  due : 


To  where  Mor^^ariem  tdh  its  tale, 
And  the  Austrian  slave  is  pale. 
When  he  sees  bleach'd  by  many  a 
The  bones  of  his  sires  whom  ; 
men  slew.  With,  &c, 

Here's  to  every  baron  bold. 

Who,  at  Runnymede, 
In  the  darker  times  of  old» 

John  the  tyrant  swayed; 
Bound  him  in  a  chartered  chain. 
Through  his  base  degenerate  re^tt. 
And  to  nations,  not  in  vain, 

A  lesson  gave  for  their  freedom's^ 
Witii,&o. 

Fill  for  Russell,  ^dncr,  Tane, 

Names  emblazoned  high. 
That  brightened  when  too  near  its  wf^^a^^^ 

The  Star  of  Liberty. 
Here  are  Hampden  and  his  band, 
Spartans  of  the  British  land. 
Who  nobly  dared,  at  his  command. 

To  brave  a  despot's  chivalry ! 

With,  to. 

Pledge  Wallace,  Scotland's  favourite 
son! 

To  Argyle  fill  high ! 
He  showed  how  freedom  may  be  won. 

And  how  her  sons  can  die. 
Drink  to  all  who  fell  from  hate 
Of  Stuart  Jacobites,  whose  fate 
In  blood  was  met  at  last,  though  late — - 

Here's  Culloden's  victory ! 

With,  &c. 

Drink  to  the  land  the  Russian  skve 
Pollutes  with  his  barbaric  tread! 
Here's  Koscius\:o !  whom  the  brave 
Rank  with  their  more  illustrious 
dead — 
And  where  the  noblest  spirits  are, 
Pledj^e  Czartoriski,  whose  bright  star 
Set  from  his  much-loved  home  afar, 
Where  his  noble  heart  for  his  country 
bled  !*  With,  &c 

Here's  a  malison  on  the  slave. 

Be  he  subject,  be  he  king. 
Who  dare  withhold  what  nature  gav 

A  free-will  offering ; 
Outstretch  him  on  the  ffroaning  Ian 
Where  once  he  wavecf  his  bOght 

hand 
To  rot,  the  scoff  of  Freedom's  banc 

The  branded,  scorned,  the  "  accu 
thing!"  With,  & 


♦  This  prince  died  in  1862,  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  ninety -twe;  one  whose 
raeter  would  have  adorned  a  Boman  age. 
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TcEB  Nakional  Association  for  the  Fromotioii  of  Social  Sctence  kas 
long*  held  tkat  wkatever  most  condueea  to  the  weU-bcing  and  comfort  of 
our  sisters^  forms  an  important  brsDch  of  social  scieooe;  and  not  content^ 
in^  itself  with  a  mere  declaration  to  that  effect,  it  has  followed  it  up  b^p 
the  formation  of  a  society  **  for  promoting  the  industrial  employment  of 
woineii.*'  The  object  held  in  view  by  this  society,  which  we  believe  haa. 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Queen's  approval^  is  to  provide  employment 
for  educated  wonen,  and  the  manner  in  whick  it  has  been  proposed  to 
carry  this  oat,  has  been  by  the  estabiishanent  of  printing  presses  conducted 
entirely  by  wosaeo,  employment  in  telegraphic  offices,  as  govemessesr, 
amanuenses,  secretaries,  shopwomen,  saleswomen,  and  hairdressers,  by 
cniigration,  and  hy  the  proposed  foundation  of  an  institution  similar  to 
<ikat  of  the  listers  of  Charity. 

Such  propositions  are  not  of  a  practical  character.  Supposing  all  such 
I'l^^aiis  of  employment  open  to  the  sisterhood,  and  many  of  tbem  have  long 
°Ben  so,  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  portion  could  avail  themselves  of  such: 
iBeans,  eveti  if  the  field  of  employment  were  unlimited,  which  is  very  far 
wm  being  the  case,  especially  in  printing  and  telegraph  offices.  There 
J*  not  employment  sufficient  even  for  those  who  have  served  apprenticeship 
^  the  printing  business,  and  if  the  cases  of  the  applicants  for  relief  to  the 
^sinters'  Pension  Society  were  studied,  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  cha- 
'^fcAble,  it  would  be  found  that  the  poor  printer  often  becomes  blind  or 
Paralysed  at  an  early  period  of  Isie.  As  to  telegraphic  offices,  their  number 
1^  very  limited,  and  as  to  emigration,  if  it  has  failed,  it  is  well  known  that 
Jfc  has  been  mainly  because  the  so-called  ladies  do  not  possess  those  re- 
^^^^rements  which  are  most  needed  by  colonists — men  who  have  to  worit, 
and  to  work  hard,  do  not  require  toys.  But  even  colonists  are  not  inex- 
jl^ustible,  and  many  have  their  own  sisters  and  daughters  to  establish  in 
^^.  But  that  which  is  most  objiectLonable  of  all  is  that  any  and  all  of 
^'^se  plans  take  females  out  of  their  especial  sphere.  Womatt's  place  in 
"•*ttre  is  as  the  companion,  the  comfort,  and  the  helpmate  of  man — the 
''^^her  of  future  generations,  the  housekeeper  of  the  present.  In  a 
°^5^ral  state  of  society  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  provide  for  the  women  and 
^"ildren,  of  the  woman  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  means,  to  the  wants 
^'^d  Well-being  of  the  family.  All  these  proposed  employments  take  her 
^t  of  her  natural  aud  proper  sphere— it  may  be  sometimes  only  for  a 
■JJ*^ — but  many  are  objectionable,  as  not  only  removinghcf  from  the^waj 
^  obtaining  that  education  which  best  suits  her  for  beiii^  a  useful  help-^ 
f'^'^,  but  also  as  inducing  habits  which  are  totally  opposed  to  her  ever 
"^g  such  in  after  life. 

*-^  is  the  fate  of  all  reformers  to  be  met  at  first  by  opposition,  if  not  also 
^**ctimes  by  a  touch  of  ridicule,  and  if  we  cannot  always  coincide  with 

p.     ^he  Gentlewoman.     By  the  Awtlror  of  "Dinners  and  IMnner  Fartie*.*' 
^"^^Pman  and  HaU.    1864. 
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the  views  of  the  eccentric  author  of  "  The  Gentlewoman,"  still  there       -^^  \^ 
no  doubt  that  in  the  main  he  'is  in  the  right— that  the  Englishwoman  _^  « 

no  longer  what  she  ought  to  be — that  great  innovations  have  been  intr»"^^^^ 
duced  into  many  classes  of  society  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  interes^^^^^ 
of  all  parties  concerned — and  that  there  is  a  very  wide  opening  £?^^  ? 
improvement  and  reform.  What  is  equally  important  is  that  the  kic:^^  _.  ■ 
of  reforms  advocated  by  our  author  do  not  unsex  the  sisterhood,  but,  c^  ^^' 
the  contrary,  are  especially  directed  to  the  object  of  rendering  the^^__?  ^^ 
more  serviceable,  economical,  and  consequently  lovable  and  respectahr^g"  ^m^]? 
housewives :  ^® 

The  real  and  substantial  relief  for  distressed  ladies,  is  not  to  depend  npr^^ 
charity,  because  charity  cannot  be  substantially  extended  to  every  eleven  won^J^^J'^^ 
out  of  every  twelve—"  the  preserves  of  paupers  and  sanctuaries  of  sloth"        ~^^^n 
alreadj^  too  full.   Let  poor  ladies  adopt  that  which  gentlewomen  learned  whei^^^^ 
their  girlhood,  let  them  study  the  manipulation  of  food — it  is  their  duty;  \^--^\^ 
not  diflBcult  to  a  woman  that  can  read  and  has  a  turn  for  industry.    Moreo-  *** 

let  poor  ladies  turn  their  minds  to  that  which  Miss  Nightingale  did — and  t:::::::^^  ^ 
will  come  in  for  all  those  praises  which  Lord  Brougham  so  eloquently  besto**  -^t 
on  the  Sisters  of  Charity— and  they  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  talk  of*     o  ^ 
want  of  employment;  let  them  reconcile  their  minds  to  work,  for  work  "^^g/ 
must,  and  not  to  think  work  beneath  them ;  let  them  read  Burke  on  the  yi^iSasi, 
tudes  of  families ;  and  let  tliose  poor  ladies  who  have  depended  on  a  pretty   |^' 
and  personal  appearance  to  gain  a  husband,  learn  "that  few  men  can  supp(^ 
women  merely  for  ornament,  and  soon  they  tire  of  their  toys."   Let  them  acqiuj^ 
the  knowledge  which  is  so  befitting  a  female — so  simple,  so  easy — and  vaucj^ 
would  place  them  above  genteel  penury,  and  they  may  firmly  rely  that  they  wiJl 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect,  all  the  kindness,  and  all  the  consideration  tnat  is 
at  all  times  yielded  to  useful  industry,  and  there  would  end  the  misfortunes  of 
poor  ladies  and  the  great  social  evil.    Lastly,  let  all  ladies  without  education,  or 
with  a  bad  education,  abandon  the  idea  that  they  are  fitted  for  "anything;  not 
menial,"  or  "  smyihrng  genteel,"  and  not  forget  that  twenty  millions  sterhnffii 
annually  wasted  in  food  by  the  people  that  require  "anything  not  mmmt— 
**  anything  genteel." 

During  the  last  dozen  years  English  housewives  have  most  deplorably  neglected 
their  duty ;  they  have  permitted  domestics  to  wear  cheap  Manchester  tawdry, 
and  their  own  cast-off  clothes,  and  to  so  outrage  decency  that 'the  nation  is  dis- 
graced in  caricatures  all  over  the  Continent — representing  the  English  femaki 
with  petticoats  which  expose  details  that  are  supposed  to  he  hidden.  Even  our 
cads  and  cabmen  are  put  to  the  blush,  who,  to  their  credit,  try  to  preserve  d»> 
cency  at  the  entrance  of  their  conveyances,  by  skilfully  placing  their  hands  on 
the  objectionable  garment,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  passers  seeing tbe 
shameless  exposures  of  the  women  who  should  know  better.  But  the  offences 
of  the  whole  garment  may  well  cause  the  reflective  to  shudder,  not  on  aoorant 
of  those  immolated  in  the  mflammatory  monstrosity,  but  on  account  of  the  thou- 
sands of  infanticides  and  murders  that  have  resulted  from  the  masking. 

Neatuess  and  simplicity  was  the  characteristic  of  former  days,  but  whidi  is 
changed  for  masquerade ;  shame  appears  to  be  unknown.  The  daughters  of  the 
semi-genteel,  the  daughters  of  the  slio{)keeper,  the  drivers  of  peranu)ulator8,the 
Molls  of  common  solaiers,  and  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds,  are  all  engagdiia 
one  common  purpose,  trying  to  outvie  each  other  in  their  shameless  dress.  jFrom  I  ^^ 
whence  comes  the  money  to  purchase  the  folly  P  It  is  a  fearful  question,  andtiie 
intent  of  the  indulgence  is  still  more  fearful.  Dress  is  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice 
of  virtue — dress  is  the  cause  of  theft — dress  increases  the  expenses  of  our  craniiud 
law,  and  fills  our  prisons ;  and  when  skin-deep  beauty  fades,  relief  is  sought  in 
the  gin-shop,  which  ends  in  bridewell  and  death.  I  i^ 
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This  is  a  sad  picture,  characterised  by  the  writer's  usual  proneness  to 
ran  into  extremes,  but  still  it  is  true  in  the  main.  So  likewise,  in  de- 
picting the  overstrained  pretence  to  gentility  so  characteristic  of  the 
present  day,  he  describes  two  weddings  : 

There  was  a  mob  collected  before  the  door  of  a  lodging-house,  to  see  the  de- 
larture  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  there  was  a  chariot  with  two  grey  horses, 
.  postilion  with  a  satin  pink  jacket,  and  a  bouauet  as  large  as  a  bircn-broom ;  a 
tassage  was  made  by  the  mob  for  the  six  briaesmaids ;  they  lined  the  opening, 
liree  on  either  side ;  they  were  all  tawdry,  and  duly  crinolined  and  mantled  m 
liose  six-and-sixpenny  red  cloaks,  sold  at  cheap  shops,  and  appeared  like  the 
ffurantes  at  Astley's  Theatre.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  the  sun  very  bright, 
iiich  gave  great  effect  to  the  beauty  of  the  bridesmaids  and  their  lovely  dresses, 
ad  f^reat  was  the  sensation  of  the  crowd.  The  bride  appeared,  and  when  duly 
sated,  out  rushed  the  dirty  mother,  and  into  the  chariot  she  jumped,  overwhelm- 
1^  her  daughter  with  kisses  so  strong  and  so  long,  that  the  briaegroom  had  to 
all  her  out.  Here  was  a  sensation,  and  loud  was  the  applause ;  there  then  came 
shower  of  old  shoes,  and  off  drove  the  bride  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  mob.  To 
certainty  this  bride  claims  the  title  of  lady,  because  of  the  chariot,  the  bouquet, 
le  mantled  bridesmaids,  and  the  shower  of  old  shoes. 

The  author  was  passing  a  rag-shop,  and  was  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
redding  cortege.  There  were  three  large  flys,  each  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  each 
river  had  a  white  favour  stuck  in  his  coat,  each  fly  conveyed  six  women  and 
bdldren ;  dressed,  oh,  how  they  were  dressed !  and  what  trouble  to  get  in  such 
eautifnl  balloon  petticoats.  Curiosity  led  the  author  to  wait  the  return  from 
hurch :  the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  first  in  a  chariot  with  two  grey  horses, 

postilion  dressed  in  a  bright,  shiny,  cherry-coloured  jacket,  a  white  favour 
tack  in  his  hat  and  a  bouquet  under  his  nose ;  and  then  came  the  three  flys, 
>oking  so  nice,  as  the  mob  said,  all  with  white  favours.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared 
hat  the  bridegroom  was  a  retailer  of  split  peas,  hay,  and  com  at  a  little  shop 
bout  twelve  feet  square.  No  doubt  but  that  this  bride  claims* to  be  a  lady ;  and 
o  does  every  wench  that  advertises  for  situations, "  anything  not  menial,"  "any- 
hing  genteel,"  to  sell  gin  behind  a  publican's  bar,  or  bread  over  a  counter — 
hey  invariably  call  themselves  ladies. 

Who  has  not  witnessed  the  counterpart  of  such  follies  ?  It  is  not  many 
nonths  ago  that  in  our  own  neighbourhood — a  suburban  Stoke  Pogis — we 
tccidentally  witnessed  the  going  forth  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
he  bride's  mother's  very  humble  greengrocery.  The  bride  was  a 
sempstress,  the  bridegroom  an  omnibus  conductor.  The  bride's  father 
being  an  omnibus  driver,  he.  drove  the  fly ;  the  conductor  that  day  rode 
inside.  There  were  four  or  five  carriages  besides,  and  the,  party,  half  a 
mile  from  home,  would  have  been  supposed  by  any  one  who  had  seen 
olden  times  to  have  belonged  to  any  social  rank  but  that  in  which  they 
really  moved. 

Here  is  another  picture  of  the  present  as  compared  with  the  past: 

In  those  days  mothers  and  fashionable  daughters  knew  the  uses  and  prices  of 
starch  and  smalt  blue— pearlash  was  not  allowed  to  be  used—and  young  ladies, 
Instead  of  sending  their  ruffs  and  laces  as  in  the  j^reoeding  ages  to  HoUand, 
nrashed  and  stiffened  and  ironed  at  home ;  indeed,  assisted  the  laundrv-maid,  who 
ii  those  days  was  a  person  of  respectability,  above  the  average  miadle-class  of 
;he  present  day,  and  who  never  thought  of  saying  "they  could  do  nothing 
nenial,"  or  wanted  to  be  genteel.  The  washing  was  done  at  home,  and  manv 
>f  the  laundries  in  Grosvenor-square,  Brook-street,  and  the  neighbourhood,  still 
emain,  although  not  used.    Then  came  the  great  enemy  of  the  females  of  the 
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niddle  and  Infisrior  classes.  Manchftsier  poured  in  its  cheap  dress ;  ererv  other 
house  was  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  gessamer  rubbish,  which  superseded  the  sob^ 
stantial  and  respectable  draper  of  that  period ;  every  village  huckster's  shop  was 
crammed  with  tne  cobweb  rubbish,  comfort  and  home  were  invaded,  cheap  shops 
became  the  rage,  mothers  allowed  thdr  daughters  to  he  dressed  as  dolls,  and 
themselves  changed  the  useful  mornmg  gown  for  the  flaunting  evening  dress ; 
markets  were  abandoned,  homes  were  made  uncomfortable,  because  household 
duties  were  neglected.  Clubs  arose,  taverns  and  hotels  held  out  the  oom£orts 
that  were  not  to  be  had  at  home.  Dolls  and  muslin-dressed  mothers  declared 
their  duty  to  be  degrading,  and  cooking  fell  to  what  it  is,  and  hence  it  is  ihaii 
eleven  out  of  every  twelve  women  die  worth  nothing,  and  four  husbands  oui  of 
every  Ave  die  in  the  same  unhappy  circumstances. 

Li  the  present  day  girls  in  every  rank  of  life  seem  to  think  every  kind  of  work 
shameful  Eiffcy  years  ago  young  gentlewomen  looked  after  their  own  wardrobes, 
and  when  the  fire  required  coals  they  did  not  ring  for  the  servant  to  put  them 
on;  now  young  ladies,  with  only  yellow  faces  for  their  fortunes,  eannot  do  that 
which  the  young  gentlewomen  did.  Now  they  want  somebody  even  to  put  xxo. 
^ir  stoclungs ;  imd  if  their  parents  should  by  chance  keep  a  carriage,  aMomk 
if  looking  to  all  things  thsy  ought  not  to  do  so,  yet  the  suly  creatures  look  Jor 
husbands  as  well  placed  as  their  parents,  and  assume  that  they  are  to  start  .where 
the  parents  leave  off;  the  poor  things  think  of  carriages  and  ser  vants»  and  the 
usual  indications  of  wealth,  which  turns  out  a  dream  never  to  be  achieved. 

'It  is  unfortunately  the  custom  of  parents  to  try  and  appear  that  which  thi^ 
are  not.  "  Keeping  up  appearances,"  eoncealing  poverty,  sacrificing  gain  uSi  J 
comfort  without  the  least  consideration  for  old  age  or  the  future  of  children.  B^  _ 
the-by,  it  is  generally  said  that  there  are  no  children  now-ardays,  and  that  is  .^ 
pretty  nearly  the  fact.  You  may  walk  manv  miles  before  you  meet  a  sirl  dressed  ^ 
according  to  her  age ;  from  five  years  old  they  are  all  dressed  in  mose  vuJ|g«r  -= 
sugar-hooped  petticoats,  that  are  outrageous  indecencies ;  their  lubberly  brothaa,    ,^ 

with  incipient  flock  on  their  upperJjps,  smoke  and  assume  the  swagger  qt 7 

&sl)ionabIe  snobs,  without  prospects  or  expectancies.    They  fancy  themselves^^v 
"Esquires,"  and  address  each  other  as  "Esquire,"  and  when  they  do  theii 

betters  the  honour  of  a  call,  they  knock  at  their  door  with  the  damour  of  foot 

men.  This  is  the  result  of  their  education,  and  their  assumption  of  vulgar  great 
ness  ends  in  a  tour  to  the  diggings.  The  girls  pant  and  pine  for  dress  an(^E-. 
trumpery  ornaments,  and  for  amusements  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  positioiBM' 
or  future  well-being;  they  stand  without  oocrection,  they  ace  neglected  non- 
essentials, and  it  is  the  want  of  domestic  knowledge  that  causes  so  many  ship-  - 
wrecked  females ;  the  supposed  weU-to-do  parent  becomes  insolvent  or  dies,  aa^B^ 
in  the  absence  of  domestic  knowledge  nothing  is  left  to  sustain  them  in  thd^^^ 
doomed  struggle  for  existence,  except  that  which  it  is  dismal  and  dreary  tc — ^ 
think  of. 

What,  then,  is  tlie  remedy  proposed  for  a.  state  of  things  which  demaad^^ 
the  pen  of  a  Juvenal  to  expose  in  all  its  flagrant  folly  and  demoralifflB^sS' 
effects— -a  state  of  things  which,  between  flippant  young  men,  toys  of  girl^-^ 
and  sluts  of  servants,  is  becoming  a  national  disgrace  ?  Simply  to  educaU-^^ 
the  sisterhood  to  that  position  in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  a  kind  ftov»-— ' 
dence  to  call  them.     As  surely  as  over-«dtacating  tb^  parish  g^ — te«ch»-^ 
ing  her  geography  and  crochet-work  instead  of  domestic  duties  and  pl«L^ 
sewing — raising  her  above  her  position  by  tea-parties  and  addresses  ^J^ 
gentlemen  in  black,  who  shake  hands  with  their  more  interesting  pupmSi^ 
— unfits  a  girl  ever  afterwards  for  servitude,  so  does  the  neglect  of  tla^ 
common  duties  of  life  lead  the  young  gentlewoman  to  disappointment  axind 
chagrin: 

Among  the  innumerable  difficulties  besetting  a  hard-working  father,  especially       j 


in  a  family  where  there  are  a  preponderanoe  of  ^irls,  is  the  task  of  proriding  a 

sufficient  dowry  for  each  girl.     What  is  a  poor  father  to  do  ?    The  answer  is 

simple :  Let  the  girls  be  taught  their  domestic  duties ;  teach  them  to  avoid  tW 

frivolitv,  the  show,  falsehood  and  vanity  of  most  girls  of  the  present  day ;  tell 

them  that  cheap  dress  is  a  curse  and  deception ;  that,  however  innocent  it  may 

appear,  it  is  destructive  of  their  future  happiness ;  that  humility  becomes  the 

most  exalted,  and  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  imitste  the  seeming  affluent.  Let 

ikeiii  read  prayers  at  home;  teach  them  that  the  display  of  gUt^dged  books  is 

the  vulgar  sham  of  mushrooms,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  carried  by  a  little 

boy  with  a  hat  too  large  for  his  head,  and  a  cockade  big  enough  for  a  giant.  Be 

■continually  reminding  them  of  what  the  registrar-general  says,  and  that  you 

really  bdiere  that  you  will  be  one  of  the  four  out  of  five  men  that  the  registrar- 

fieneral  says  dot  leaving  nothing.    Bo  this,  and  your  daughtere  will  pray  iiiat 

you  may  hve. 

The  objections  that  are  at  once  started  upon  proposing  any  such  extnr 
ondmary  innovations,  as  in  the  ^Eiriner's  household,  the  return  to  g>ood  old 
tRDes,  when  the  chum  took  precedence  of  the  piano,  and  early  hoars  tif 
fete  •;  or  as  in  the  professional  man's  house,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trades- 
man, where  plain  sewing  and  domestic  duties  have  been  supplanted  by 
dress  and  idleness,  is,  that  no  one  else  ^oes  otherwise !  This  is  a  great 
mist^e.  The  writer  has  here  a  most  triumphant  reply  to  such  listless 
Ejections,  even  albeit  urged  by  pretty  lips  and  languid  snailes : 

It  is  a  fact  that  from  the  most  ancient  times  the  duty  of  the  superintendence 

^  Cooking  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  highest  orders  all  over  the  Con- 

"*ient,  any  more  than  it  has  been  by  our  own  nobility,  among  whom,  in  the  pre- 

'^^it  day,  may  be  named  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Marchioness  of 

**^i:idonderry,  and  the  Countess  of  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ;  so  that  the  excuse  of 

*^^  ten  millions  of  English  ladies  "  that  it  is  a  degrading  occupation,"  fails. 

^.^ut  what  will  these  ten  millions  of  females  say  when  they  learn  that  Queen 

'p^-Otoria,  the  highest  gentlewoman  in  the  land,  did,  down  to  the  lamented  death 

Jpl^Tie  Prince,  pay  daily  visits  of  inspection  of  her  kitchen,  panfcry,  confectionary, 

^J^-room,  and  was  proud  of,  and  aid  herself  show  those  rooms  to  her  visitors 

T-'^^n  staying  at  the  Castle ;  and,  carrying  out  the  recoenised  principle  of  female 

^"ty,  model  Kitchens  were  constructed  at  Windsor  and  Osborne,  where  all  the 

P*^*Xicesses,  from  the  eldest  downwards,  have  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  in  ac- 

2^^-^iing  a  knowledge  of  the  various  duties  of  domestic  economy  in  the  manage- 

J^  ^:nt  of  a  household.  In  their  model  kitchen  the  princesses  have  daily  practised 

^^  art  of  cookery  and  also  confectionary  in  all  its  various  branches.    There  is  a 

.?*^^11  store-joom  adjoining  each  kitchen,  where  each  princess  in  turn  gives  out 

i"*-^  stores,  weighing  or  measuring  each  article,  and  making  an  entry  thereof  in  a 

^^^^k  kept  for  the  purpose ;  besides  which,  the  princesses  make  bread ;  and  that 

^5pt  all,  they  have  a  dairy  where  they  churn  butter  and  make  cheese. 
•  ^Befinement  belongs  only  to  those  whose  tastes  accord  with  perfection,  and  it 
J*  ^^eyond  all  question  that  the  characteristics  of  those  that  feed  upon  half-dressed 
^  spoiled  food  are  barbarous  in  mind  and  barbarous  in  complexion,  which  is  the 
^■"M^e  of  so  many  jaundiced  complaints  that  quacks  undertake  to  cure,  but  which 
*^^  in  weakness,  'exhaustion,  and  early  death. 

-tt  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  England  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  English 
?^^>iey  is  annually  wasted — yes,  actually  wasted— in  the  destruction  of  human 
^^^^d  among  a  class  of  people  that  can  ill  afford  such  a  waste. 

^^  So  much  for  the  principles.  In  the  practical  way  of  applying  a  remedy 
J^^re  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  Our  author's  hobby  is  a  model 
^tichen,  an  American  stove,  the  use  of  gas,  by  which  rashers  of  bacon  or 
"^"t^e-herb  omelettes,  or  a  rechauffee  of  any  little  delicacy  remaining  of  the 
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preceding  clay's  dinner,  can  be  cooked  on  the  sideboard ;  and  the  \        

porcelain  utensils,  by  which  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  perfection  of  cook»  ^^ 
are  ensured.     The  dishes,  too,  are  cheap  and  elegant  in  shape.  "  Fane 
says  our  gastronomic  enthusiast,  '<  slices  of  salmon  brought  n*om  the  st< 
coking  what  an  artist  would  paint  rather  than  a  piece  of  cookei] 
dbh  of  quails  in  their  garb  of  lard  and  vine-leaves,  at  the  very  mon 
they  are  ready,  without  the  trouble  of  re-dishing  and  disturbing  ^^^j 
beauty!" 

Nature  (says  the  advocate  of  the  model  kitchen)  was  in  her  kindest  hu*^^ 
when  she  suggested  such.    Happy  is  the  queen  thereof,  and  fortunate  i^^  ^i 
graceful  Psydie ;  both  are  e(][ually  admired,  not  by  the  bedizened  flash,  o^.^  V 
semi-genteel,  or  by  the  praises  that  are  bestowed  on  common  things    ^ 
common  persons,  but  that  admiration  which  is  akin  to  what  is  paid  to  ^ving 
goodness. 

An  invitation  only  to  breakfast  is  a  treat  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  care  uid 
delicacy  of  the  little  dishes,  probably  only  the  remains  of  the  preceding  day  n- 
warmed,  are  presented  to  the  admiring  guests ;  all  are  enchanted,  and  foresee 
the  happy  future  of  Psyche. 

In  the  model  kitchen  everything  is  prepared  with  chemical  exactness  and 
godly  cleanliness;  the  saucepans  and  cooking  utensils  are  of  porcelain,  and 
rsjche  has  not  to  wet  her  taper  fingers ;  the  cooking  utensils  are  washed,  as  if 
by  magic,  in  the  neat  little  sink  with  a  small  brush  and  the  aid  of  a  little  soda, 
thereby  getting  rid  of  the  filthy  black  saucepans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
gorilla  of  the  kitchen. 

The  fittings-up  are  within  the  means  of  most  persons;  the  stoves  may  he  had 
from  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  to  whatever  fancy  may  suggest,  and  the  other 
appurtenances  may  be  had  according  to  the  means  or  taste  of  the  presiding 
queen,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  right  of  controlling  all  that  relates  to  it 

Those  that  could  afford  the  expense  would  fit  up  the  room  adjacent  to  their 
dining-room ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be  lar^e,  they  would  also  make  it  the  8lEdi^ 
it-manger,  and  adjourn  to  the  dining-room  for  wine  and  dessert.  None  battiiose 
who  have  experienced  it  know  the  delight  of  dining  where  the  dishes  are  handed 
from  the  stove  to  the  table.  Psyche  handing  them  to  the  man-servant  one  dish  at  • 
a  time.  Novelty  may,  like  a  pic-nic,  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but,  when 
once  adopted,  nothing  induces  to  depart  from  it  or  go  back  to  the  old  system. 
There  is  a  drawback,  and  that  is,  you  nave  a  horror  of  dining  abroad. 

Besides  the  gas  or  American  stove,  there  is  required,  for  comfort  sake,  a  china 
sink  large  enough  to  soak  a  ham,  with  water  laid  on  and  a  tap  to  let  it  off,  whieh 
saves  Psyche  the  trouble  of  fetching  and  carrying,  and  enables  her  to  wash  a 
salad  or  anything  else  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  the  nubance  of  ringbgfor 
the^oriUa  to  bring  it. 

With  regard  to  the  table,  every  operation  may  be  performed  on  a  tablecloth 
with  the  aia  of  a  small  chopping-board,  and  the  very  few  other  things  that  may 
be  required  wiD  be  suggested  by  any  respectable  ironmonger. 

Psyche  can  not  only  learn  in  the  little  book  before  us  how  to  flavour     ; 
all  kinds  of  dishes,  soups,  and  stews,  without  sending  to  the  greengrocer 
or  the  pickle-shops,  *'  which  saves  more  money  in  one  year  than  will  pay 
for  her  dress,"  but  also  how  to  cook  the  dishes  themselves,  after  approved 
or  original  recipes. 

Now  that  invention  has  supplied  us  with  a  metal  in  which  we  may  perform 
every  culinary  operation  on  our  parlour  table  if  we  are  so  minded,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  young  females  of  the  present  age  will  turn  their  minds  to  so 
beneficial  an  amusement,  which  will  tendf  to  restore  their  parchment  complexions 
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to  the  rosy  freshness  of  their  ancestors ;  and  although  it  will  not  restore  their 
growth,  or  give  them  the  height  they  would  have  attained  had  their  diet  been 
properly  attended  to,  yet  their  children  will  benefit  by  the  attention  which  they 
pay  to  this  subject,  and  they  will  taste  a  vegetable — that  they  never  before 
Msted — as  it  ought  to  have  been  cooked.        * 

*  The  result  of  abiding  by  such  excellent  advice,  instead  of  laughing  at 
it)  will  be 

THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMAN. 

It  is  onlv  in  the  soil  where  weeds  cannot  live  that  the  fairest  of  all  flowers  is 
to  be  found,  and  on  which  weeds  cannot  be  engrafted.  The  gentlewoman  is  a  genus 
of  the  most  assiduous  cultivation,  peculiarly  interesting  in  truths  nature,  and 
reason ;  producing  an  equality  of  temper,  exercising  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony 
that  makes  her  welcome  wherever  she  may  go ;  her  conversation  is  habitually- 
cautious  ;  all  that  she  mentions  is  honest  ana  agreeable ;  she  is  an  enemy  to  ill- 
nature  and  pride,  and  laments  that  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world ;  with  a 
self-respect  and  consideration  for  others,  she  secretly  condemns  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  "  keeping  up  appearances."  Disdaining  all  fashionable  outrage, 
she  appears  as  the  pink  of  neatness,  the  type  of  contentment,  and  when  she  goes 
abroad  may  be  known  by  her  innate  grace  and  motion. 

Her  home  is  elegant,  and  her  table  dainty,  free  from  all  vicious  luxury ;  every 
hour  of  the  day  lias  its  employment ;  she  attends  to  trifles,  which  saves  more 
them  suffices  to  pay  all  the  imposts  of  her  household,  where  reigns  a  serenity  that 
is  truly  refreshing.  Happy  are  the  men  that  have  such  homes,  for  to  a  surety 
poverty  never  enters. 

The  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  Gentlewomah  bom  and  educated  are  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  instinct  the  qualities  of  the  mother  are 
exemplified  in  the  daughter.  Gentleness,  refinement,  and  thought,  are  in  every 
action.  There  is  a  combination  in  the  young  Gentlewoman  that  is  unknown  in 
the  common  walks  of  society.  From  her  cradle  she  is  gradually  taught  all  that 
taakes  life  agreeable;  she  is  taught  how  to  impart  a  woman s  duties  to  her 
inferiors.  The  young  Gentlewoman  is  without  pride,  without  guile,  and  enters 
into  all  the  domestic  virtues  becoming  to  "  Queens"  and  "  Women  of  Quality." 
Little  do  the  ladies  in  the  middle  classes  of  life  imagine  what  they  lose  by  their 
futile  attempts  at  greatness. 

What  better  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young  gentlewomen,  what  is 
more  interesting  than  the  study  of  the  art  and  practice  of  this  elegant  employ- 
ment P  We  have  already  seen  that  our  princesses  have  adopted  it,  and  we  need 
only  to  read  "  Francatelli's  Royal  Confectioner,"  a  book  more  amusing  than  the 
Arabian  Nights.  What  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  preservation  of  fruits 
in  sugar,  or  in  spirits ;  the  preparati6ns  of  all  kmds  of  syrups ;  English,  foreign, 
and  national  fancy  beverages,  ices,  candies,  plain  and  fancy  bread-baking,  orna- 
mental confectionary,  the  dishing  up  of  fruits,  and  the  general  economy  and 
arrangement  of  desserts  P  Surely  it  is  preferable  to  thus  amuse  and  occupy  the 
mind  than  poring  over  the  nonsense  in  "  Le  FoUet." 
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STKATHMORE ; 

OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LIPE  ROMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  db  Vigne,"  &c. 

Pabt  the  Eighth. 
I. 

"  WHOSO  HAS  SOWN  THE  WHIRLWIND  SHALL  BE  KBAPER  OF  THE  STORM.** 

Mabion  Vavasour  stood  on  the  balcony  of  her  dressing-room  lookiti|^ 
down  on  the  rose-gardens  below,  and  leaned  her  white  arms  apon  tie 
bronze  scroll-work,  and  let  her  Eastern  eymar  of  snowy  silk  float  at  wiS  . 
upon  the  summer  wind,  and  with  a  sunny  laughter  sweetly  gkneiog  in  ber 
eyes  gazed  at  the  mists  afar  off,  or  downward  to  where  her  love-birds 
were  shaking  the  dew  from  their  wings.  Yonder,  beneath  the  roof  that 
was  within  her  sight,  where  the  early  sun-rays  played  about  the  Bps 
that  were  sealed  to  silence,  and  the  eyes  which  could  nev«r  more  open  to 
their  light,  lay  the  dead,  slain  at  her  whisper,  to  sate  her  revenge  ;— 
yonder,  under  the  forest-shadows,  whose  outline  she. traced  from  her  rose- 
hung  balcony,  a  living  man  wresUed  with  his  agony,  his  soul  tainted  with 
a  murderer's  guilt,  because  her  kiss  had  moved  him  to  its  woork,  her  woid 
ai'oused  him  to  its  hell-born  passions.  But  the  knowledge  did  not  east 
one  shade  upon  her  brow,  did  not  scare  away  for  one  brief  hoar  the  souk 
that  wantoned  on  her  lips ;  nay,  the  knowledge  was  dear  to  her,  since  it 
was  proof  and  tribute  to  her  power.  For  in  this  dazzling  delicate  creators 
was  the  cruelty  of  the  beast  of  the  desert. 

The  full  light  of  the  day,  now  fully  risen  for  some  hours,  bathed  her  in 
its  warmth,  whilst  clusters  of  her  favourite  flowers  clung  above  and  below 
her  in  their  perfumy  profusion,  till  she  seemed  framed  in  roses;  her 
floating  dress  showed  all  the  voluptuous  outline  of  her  form ;  her  rwh 
hair  lay  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  glancing  in  the  sun ; — and  thus,  in  her 
proud  loveliness,  she  was  seen  by  the  man  she  had  betrayed. 

It  had  been  better  for  her  then  that*death  had  stricken  her  in  that  hoar. 
Woe  as  her  beauty  had  wrought  for  others,  it  had  never  worked  deadlier 
destruction  than  tnat  which  it  now  brought  herself. 

Suddenly,  betwixt  her  and  the  sunlight,  a  shadow  fell. 

She  turned,  with  the  gay  challenge  of  her  triumphant  smile,  the  silvery 
folds  of  her  robes  sweeping  the  leaves  of  the  roses  till  they  fell  in  a  fragrant 
shower ;  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  shadowless  life,  the  smile  faded 
from  off  those  laughing  lips,  and  the  pallor  of  a  ghastly  terror  blanched 
^  the  rich  bloom  from  her  face.  She  saw  the  man  whom  she  had  fooled 
with  the  foul  simulation  of  an  undying  love,  and  whom  her  breath,  with 
its  traitorous  caresses,  had  wooed  to  the  bottomless  depths  of  crime.  And 
she  saw  that  he  knew  her  aright  at  last — saw  that  there  are  moments  in 
human  life  which  transform  men  to  fiends,  leaving  them  no  likeness  of 
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themselves ;  moments  in  which  the  bond  slave,  goaded  to  insanity,  turns 
and  rends  his  tyrant. 

With  a  spring  like  a  bloodhound's,  Strathmore  overleapt  the  barrier 
which  parted  them,  and  caught  her  in  his  grasp,  bruising  the  white  skin 
which  he  had  once  deemed  too  fair  for  the  summer  winds  to  breathe  on  as 
they  blew.  And  a  deadly  fear  came  on  her,  for  she  knew  that  now  her 
voice  would  have  no  power  to  quel!  the  tempest — ^the  voice  which  had 
lured  him  to  crime !  I^e  knew  that  now  her  loveliness  could  have  no . 
sway  to  bring:  him  to  her  feet — ^the  loveliness  which  was  b\it  one  foul 
lief  ^ 

As  the  bloodhound  seizes  on  its  prey,  his  hand  crushed  her  there 
where  she  stood  \  hb  face  was  haggard,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and 
alight  with  lurid  flame ;  his  hair  wet  and  clotted  with  the  damp  sweat 
of  anguish ;  his  dress  disordered,  and  stained  with  the  soil  of  the  earth, 
and  the  dews  of  the  morning.  •  Few  could  have  recognised  him  in  the 
wreck  one  crime  had  wrought — one  hour  woriced.  In  his  agony  he  was 
mad — I  speak  it  literally — mad;  with  its  hideous  riot  surg^ing  in  his 
bndn,  and  reeling  through  his  blood.  And  in  the  sunlight  he  saw  the 
mocking  accursed  loveliness,  which,  even  as  a  fiend  in  angel  guise,  had 
drawn  him  on  into  an  abyss  of  infamy,  and  stained  his  soul  with  the 
curse  of  guih. 

He  crushed  her  in  his  arms,  bruising  her  white  bosom  and  her  delicate 
Hmbs ;  and  his  voice,  which  had  lost  almost  all  human  sound,  broke  out 
with  a  loud  hissing  whisper : 

"  Traitress — murderess !  I  will  have  life  for  life !  It  is  the  old  Jew 
law — God's  ordinance  1" 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  summer  morning  his  laugh  rang  out  with 
horrible  mirth,  his  sou),  drunk  with  one  sin,  was  athirst  for  more — athirst 
to  trample  out  this  divine  and  devilish  thing  which  he  had  worshipped, 
down  into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ;  to  avenge  his  own  betrayal,  and  the 
betrayal  of  the  dead,  on  the  woman  who  had  trepanned  both,  with  her 
wanton's  love,  her  serpent's  cruelty.  His  hot  breath  scorched  her  face ; 
his  eyes,  bright  with  the  light  of  insanity,  glared  into  her  own ;  his 
hands  twisted  in  the  shower  of  her  shining  hair,  that  golden  web  which 
had  meshed  him  in  its  toils  ^  he  held  her  crushed,  and  powerless  to  break 
away  from  the  worst  that  he  might  work,  while  the  fair  hues  of  her  face 
blanched  white,  and  her  voice  rose  in  a  shriek  of  abject  terror. 

<'0h  God!  I  shall  die— I  shall  die!  You  would  not  kill  me.  Strath- 
mare?" 

Again,  in  its  ghastly  mirth,  the  horrid  laugh  broke  out;  he  was 
delirious  in  his  agony. 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  not,  if  devils  can  die  ?  You  have  done  murderer's 
work,  you  ^11  have  a  murderer's  doom  !'* 

Held  in  his  grip,  she  could  not  free  herself;  clenched  there  as  in  a  vice 
of  iron,  she  could  not  escape  from  whatsoever  he  might  mete  out  to  hfer, 
and  in  his  maddened  cheated  love,  his  felon  guilt,  his  tortures  of  remorse, 
he  knew  not  what  he  did ;  he  was  brutal  and  conscienceless  as  any  beast 
of  prey  ravening  for  blood.  He  only  saw,  in  the  burning  glare  of  the 
mocking  sunlight,  the  beauty  which  had  betrayed  him;  he  only  felt 
the  forest-brute's  fierce  craving  thirst  for  life.  And  she  knew  that  she 
was  in  his  power ; — she  knew  that  her  slave  was  now  her  master.    Sicken- 
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ing  with  terror,  trembling,  quivering,  stifled,  she  wrestled  in  his  grasf  ^ 
while  her  voice  moaned  out  a  piteous  cry : 

"  Oh,  Strathmore !     My  God ! — have  mercy,  mercy !" 

Closer  and  closer  he  clenched  her  in  his  grip,  her  amber  hair  tangW  j 
in  his  arms,  her  form  pressed  in  his  hold  until  she  moaned  with  pa^^ 
while  his  laugh  rang  out  ag^in  like  Damien's  in  the  torture  of  the  fire^^ 

"  I  will  give  you  such  meroy  as  you  gave : — no  other!" 

And  she  knew  that  death  was  nigh  her  now— death  from  the  hands ^^ 
the  man  she  had  fooled,  and  goaded,  and  betrayed ;  in  his  iron  stren^^ 
her  delicate  frame  was  frail  as  flax  which  the  winds  can  break  in  tw^^ 
and  as  helpless  to  his  will.  One  grip  of  his  fingers  on  her  throat,  ^^ 
its  breath  would  be  stilled  for  ever;  one  blow  from  his  hand  upon  ^ 
fair  veined  temples,  and  the  death  she  had  meted  out,  would  be  j^^ 
portion. 

With  all  the  preternatural  atreneth  which  is  begotten  from  a  ghi^^^^ 
terror,  she  wrestled  and  panted  in  nis  hold,  as  the  bird  in  the  haac7  of 
the  snarer ;  as  easily  might  she  have  sought  to  escape  from  a  vic«  q{ 
steel  that  had  locked  her  in  its  jaws,  as  seek  to  wrench  herself  free  from 
the  deadly  grip  of  the  man  whose  outraged  love  made  him  a  fiend,  whose 
hideous  remorse  made  him  a  madman. 

A  sickness  of  mortal  fear  came  over  her;  a  mist  blinded  her  eyei^ 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day  ;  a  loud  noise  surged  in  her  ear,  and  beat 
about  her  brain.  He  only  saw  in  the  glaring  sun-rays  the  face  which  he 
had  worshipped — the  face  which  had  lured  him  to  his  sin  ;  he  only  knew 
but  one  brute  impulse  to  crush  and  trample  out  this  loveliness,  where 
never  more  could  it  reproach  him — where  never  more  could  others  gaie 
upon,  and  riot  in,  it.  She  was  dying — dying  by  his  hand ! — without 
power  to  summon  all  those  who  lay  within  her  call ;  without  strength  to 
break  from  him  to  where  safety,  succour,  defence  were  all  at  hand,  ooly 
parted  from  her  by  the  velvet  hangings  of  her  door  !  There,  without,  lay 
the  sunny  peopled  earth  ;  here,  nigh  at  hand,  was  the  household  whicn 
obeyed  her  lightest  word :  yet,  powerless,  voiceless,  imprisoned  in  his 
grip,  she  must  die,  without  a  sign,  without  a  cry,  like  the  fawn  which 
is  cnoked  by  the  hound's  death-grapple ! 

And  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  him  with  a  wild  appealing  pain ; 

and  that  look  smote  his  strength  like  a  sudden  blow.     He  had  seen  it 
when  the  sun  had  set,  in  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead  ! 

His  frame  shivered,  his  limbs  grew  powerless,  his  sinews  paralysed, 
his  nerves  stricken  strengthless ;  he  threw  her  from  him  with  a  sudden 
cry,  hurling  her  fragile  form  from  out  his  arms,  as  the  winds  hurl  a 
broken  flower  from  out  their  path. 

**  Death  is  too  much  mercy  for  you!     You  shall  Uve  to  suffer ^** 

And,  leaving  her  where  she  lay  in  her  bruised  and  quivering  loveliness, 
Strathmore  reeled  out  into  the  scorching  sunlight,  that  seemed  to  glare 
upon  his  sight  and  scathe  his  brow  like  fire — reeled,  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  his  eyes  blind,  his  brain  giddy,  with  the  horrible  riot  of 
threatening  delirium.     For  on  his  soul  was  the  curse  of  Cain. 

Marion  Vavasour  told  none  of  that  hour  of  jeopardy.  When  he 
hurled  her  froip  him  she  fell  insensible,  and  her  attendants,  finding 
her  thus,  deemed  it  a  swoon  or  syncope,  and  she  let  the  error  pass,  un- 
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:3isputed.  Too  much  was  intertwined  with  that  horrible  conflict  for  her 
lips  to  be  those  which  unfolded  its  story.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  she 
lay  on  her  delicate  couch  shrouded  in  laces,  and  silks,  and  cashmeres, 
hfter  eyes  but  the  lovelier  for  the  dark  circle  beneath  them,  her  face  but 
blie  fairer  for  its  fragile  whiteness  and  the  languor  of  indisposition, 
Dkdon seigneur  le  Due  d'Etoiles  and  Monsignore  Villaflor,  admitted  to  her 
cabinet  de  toilette,  thought  they  had  never  beheld  her  more  divine  in  her 
Host  dazzling  moments,  than  in  this  illness,  which  she  allowed  that  the 
xagedy  in  which  her  name  was  involved,  had  brought  on  her  through 
ts  shock  and  its  terror. 

**  Cecil  Strathmore  has  killed  his  friend,  you  know  \  It  is  fearful — it 
8  terrible!  It  has '  shattered  all  my  nerves,"  she  said,  with  a  delicate 
iliiver  of  terror,  to  the  prince  and  the  bishop.  "  That  horrible  story  I — 
lo  not  talk  of  it  any  more,  I  beseech  you — I  entreat  you,  sire.  Poor 
ZJecil !  My  lord  always  said  he  would  commit  some  crime  or  other  some 
lay.  They  quarrelled  about  me,  you  say — perhaps!  But  it  was  bien 
^eie  if  they  did.  And  poor  Bertie  Erroll  was  so  handsome  I  It  is  such 
Ik  pity  that  the  Strathmores'  passions  were  always  dangerous  I" 

And  Marion  Vavasour  sighed,  and  shuddered  again  with  that  delicate 
fressaillementy  and  stirred  her  chocolate,  and  stroked  the  snowy  curls  of 
ber  lion-dog,  and  languidly  tossed  some  perfume  over  her  jewelled 
Bng-ers,  and  asked  what  they  thought  of  Scribe's  new  comedy  and  George 
Sand's  fresh  novel ;  while  Monseigneur  and  Monsignore  each  alike  con- 
gratulated himself  that  her  long  unbroken  liaison  was  evidently  snapped 
asunder  with  this  Bois  scandal,  of  which  all  Paris  was  talking,  and  that 
Its  rupture  .had  left  a  fair  field  open  to  all  new  aspirants. 

Remorse  was  not  in  her;  she  knew  it  not ;  and  she  was  well  content 
that  Paris  should  have  nothing  else  to  discourse  of,  before  midnight  in  the 
Salons,  and  after  midnight  in  the  Cercles,  but  this  tragedy  in  the  Deer 
Park,  whose  fatal  end  was  but  sign  and  seal  of  her  power.  Two  countries 
babbled  of  that  Kelen-like  beauty  which  drove  men  to  madness — 

as  when  through,  ripen'd  corn. 
By  driving  winds,  the  crackling  flames  are  borne. 

What  mattered  it  at  what  price  her  superb  triumphs  were  won  ? 

It  was  but  once  or  twice  in  solitude  that,  remembering,  with  the  icy 
dread  of  its  awful  danger  shivering  afresh  through  all  her  veins,  the 
peril  of  the  death  which  had  so  nigh  encompassed  her,  she  heard  again 
hissing  in  her  ear,  with  its  ghastly  laugh,  that  menace  of  the  future : 
**  Death  is  too  much  mercy  for  you !  You  shall  live  to  suffer  1"  It  was 
only  then  that,  vaguely  and  with  a  nameless  dread,  Marion  Vavasour,  in 
her  glad  and  glorious  omnipotence,  feared,  with  prescient  terror,  that  law 
inexorable  which  has  written,  "  Whoso  sows  the  whirlwind,  shall  be 
reaper  of  the  storm !" 
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II. 

DIES  l&M, 

The  full  sweet  light  of  the  summer  day  fell  into  the  chamber  of  the 
.  olead,  where  they  had  lain  him  down  and  left  him  in  the  deep  stillness  that 
no  footfall  stirred,  no  voice  disturbed,  and  no  lore  watched,  sav«  thtft  of  a 
little  spaniel  which  had  crept  into  his  breast  and  flew  at  those  who  sought 
to  move  her  from  her  vigil,  and  crouched  there  trembHng  and  moaniag 
piteously. 

The  sun  of  another  day  had  risen,  waJdng  the  earth  to  its  toil  and  the 
children  to  their  play;  lifting  the  drooped  bells  of  the  closed  flowers,  and 
rousing  the  butterfly  to  flutter  in  the  light;  giving  back  to  the  birds  thdr 
song,  to  the  waters  their  sparkle,  to  the  blue  seas  their  laughing  gleam; 
bringing  to  all  the  world  its  resurrection  from  die  silence  and  tlie  .gloom 
of  night.  But  here  where  the  sun  fell,  touching  his  cheek  to  warmlii, 
his  hair  to  gold,  it  hsA  no  spell  to  waken :  mt  was  left  to  the  insect, 
stirring  in  the  grasses,  to  the  leaf  flickeiing  in  the  wind,  to  the  spider 
weaving  in  the  sunshine, — but  life  was  robbed  from  him ! 

Through  the  long  day  the  light  found  its  way  into  the  darkened  room, 
and  wandered  lovingly  about  the  limbs,  with  their  superb  and  atatelf 
stature,  whidi  lay  powerless  and  stricken;  and  about  the  face,  with. 
its  rich,  woman* like  beauty,  where  the  fair,  luxuriant  hair  was  dotted  i 
soiled  with  the  black  trail  of  blood ;  and  where  the  grey  hue  of  that  G 
ruption  which  knows  no  pity  in  its  theft^  no  mercy  in  its  march,  alreadj^^^.y 
was  stealing  on  its  ghastly  way. 

The  day  was  nigh  its  close  when  the  hired  watcher,  dully  sleeping  at:^^Mt 
his  post,  started  in  affright  as  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear: 

"Let  me  pass!" 

"Pass?    Not  there  r 

"Tes— there." 

At  the  reply  the  man  looked  up  to  scan  the  stranger  who  sought  fc^^^o 
enter  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead ;  and  as  he  saw  his  face,  although  it  w^^g  as 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  him,  shuddered  at  the  look  it  wore,  and  at  the  ligMK~ht 
that  glittered  in  ^  eyes. 

"Why — why?"  he  faltered.  "What  claim  have  you?  Who  tr  imn 
you?" 

"  I  am  his  murderer  !     Stand  by !"  ^^^ 

And  at  the  hideous  calmness  of  the  answer  the  man  involnntan^^aiy   . 
sickened  and  shuddered  and  fell  back ;  and  an  iron  grasp  thrust  h^     im 
aside  like  a  cowering  d<^,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  and  barred  h^  -    ni 
out. 

Strathmore  was  alone  with  the  dead.  ^ 

And  he  stood  by  him,  even  as  in  the  virgin  years  of  the  young  w<^^(f 
the  First  Murderer  stood  beside  the  brother  whom  he  had  slaughtere(3  in 
his  fair  and  gracious  manhood,  because  the  seething  madness  and    "^e 
brutal  hate  of  jealousy  and  vengeance  had  made  a  ghastly  crime  a^^m 
weet  and  holy  in  his  sight.     The  sin  of  Cain  was  on  his  soul — and  ©vezz 
as  Cain  heard  in  the  awful  silence  the  voice  of  God  calling  on  hitn  &r 
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Jie  life  that  he  had  hurled  from  earth,  so  he  heard  it  now,  as  in  his 
^gony  he  shrieked  nloud  to  the  dead  to  waken,  and  free  him  £roin  his 
^urse ! — to  arise  and  live  again,  so  that  he  should  not  hear  this  doom 
ittrough  life  and  through  eternity !  And  his  own  voice,  as  it  echoed 
^ack  upon  the  stillness,  left  silence  as  the  mocking  answer  of  his  prayer, 
iiat  silence  which  must  for  ever  stretch  betwixt  the  dead  and  htm. 

He  shuddered  in  the  sultry  warmth  of  day,  like  one  who  shivers  in 
iiuik,  icy  waters  ;  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the  white,  serene  face^ 
knd  the  hair  that  was  blackened  with  blood,  looking,  with  the  dulled, 
Mitalysed  stupor  of  remorse. 

This  man  had  loved  him,  had  suffered  for  him,  had  borne  with  sacrifice 
nd  wrong  for  his  sake,  had  cleaved  to  him  closer  than  a  brother,— r-and 
le  had  slaughtered  him  as  we  slaughter  a  brute  \ 

Yesterday  living,  in  all  the  fulness,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  rich 
«joicing  glory  of  his  manhood,  and  to-day  dead — dead  ! — carrion  that  lay 
ig&tless  to  the  sunshine,  senseless  to  all  sound,  powerless  to  lift  his  hand 
igainst  the  feeblest  insect  tliat  should  begin  the  fell  work  of  the  tomb, 
tfl^ess  save  to  be  thrust  away  by  hasty  hands  out  of  the  remembrance  of 
n&a.  into  the  dark  and  brutal, silence  of  the  grave. 

Standing  there  beside  him,  a  terror,  such  as  falls  upon  men  in  their 
\wti  death-hour,  when  every  forgotten  sin  stands  out  to  damn  them,  fell 
if^n  his  mmrderer ;  rending  asunder  the  iron  of  a  pitiless  nature ;  striking 
;o  dust,  as  the  lightning  shivers  steel,  the  unyielding  strength  which 
lad  refused  to  know  remorse,  and  had  gazed  with  a  chill  smile  upon 
he  agonies  of  death ;  smiting  down  upon  his  knees,  as  with  the  wrath 
)i  GK>d,  the  mortal  whose  passions  had  usurped  God*s  judgment  and 
brestalled  God's  summons,  who  had  dared  to  mete  out  life  and  death  as 
hough  he  were  not  Man  but  Deity. 

iNow  for  the  first  hour  he  realised  what  he  had  done : — and  struck  by  it 
18  hy  a  blow,  he  staggered  and  fell,  his  head  bowed,  his  arms  stretched  out, 
;he  dews  of  a  mortal  agony  thick  upon  his  brow,  his  brain  on  fire  with 
h%  horrible  surging  of  the  blood,  that,  like  a  pent-up  flood,  seemed  burst- 
ng  to  break  from  bondage. 

And  suddenly  in  that  dread  silence  where  he  knelt  beside  the  dead, 
here  arose,  joyous  and  melodious,  the  evening  song  of  the  birds  without, 
vhere  they  fluttered  amidst  the  ilex  leaves;  and  the  tender  sound  struck 
in  his  ear  as  «  knife  strikes  upon  bare  quivering  nerves.  In  those  frail 
hings,  born  for  a  summer's  span,  which  could  be  crushed  by  a  young 
hild's  feeble  grasp,  the  great  mystery  of  Life  was  left;  and  here — here 
lis  hand  had  shattered  it  for  ever : — a  lifetime  of  remorse  could  not 
estore  what  he  had  destroyed  and  trampled  out  in  the  brute  fury  of  one 
rime. 

That  sound  broke  his  stupor,  and  perchance  saved  him  from  madness; 
lis  chest  rose  and  fell  as  though  heaving  against  bands  of  iron ;  the  blood 
>eat  and  surged  about  his  brain ;  the  iron  of  his  nature  broken  asunder, 
Welded  and  gave  way,  and  one  deep  gasping  sob  quivered  in  the  air  as 
le  sank  forward,  calling  in  his  blind  agony  on  the  name  of  the  dead. 

There,  beside  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  murdered,  they  found  him 
vhen,  far  towards  the  night,  they  broke  open  the  barred  door — found  him 
ying  senseless. 
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For  two  months  the  wise  men  who  gathered  ahout  his  bed  because  he 
had  gold  and  rank,  and  sought  to  drive  away  the  fell  Eumenides  which  fol« 
lowed  a  fell  crime,  with  the  poor  miserable  herbs  and  poisons  that  thai: 
pharmacopoeia  taught  them,  held  his  life  in  danger,  and  called  his  peril  b^ 
a  lengthy  name. 

More  briefly,  it  was  but  the  mad  beating  of  the  prisoned  blood,  whicb 
hot  and  surging  like  the  waves  of  a  sea,  flooded  all  the  chambers  of  tl^ 
brain,  already  filled  with  distorted  thoughts  and  abhorred  sounds,  the  o^ 
spring,  not  of  the  phantasia  of  delirium,  but  worse — of  the  memories  t 
guilt.  Worse;  for  the  madman  or  the  fever-stricken,  made  sane,  leavi^ 
his  bed,  leaves  far  behind  him  all  which  turned  it  into  hell ;  l^ 
when  the  lurking  fire  in  his  blood  had,  flame-like,  of  itself  burned  do^i 
into  exhaustion  (or,  as  the  wise  men  better  loved  to  phrase  it,  when  "  t^^ 
had  cured  him*'),  with  him  arose  every  dread  shape  that  had  made  ni^] 
horrible  and  day  sickly ;  and  with  him  they  passed  out  into  the  wo»-i^ 
and  mingled  with  the  things  of  daily  life,  and  followed  him — denyu^^ 
him  solitude,  forbidding  him  rest.  In  those  awful  hours  when  but  oia 
of  two  issues  had  seemed  inevitable  for  him — insanity  or  death — thetp* 
had  been  ever  before  him;  the  Sorceress,  with  the  wanton  glamour o 
her  divine  loveliness,  whose  kiss  seemed  ever  scorching  on  his  lips,  whos^ 
laugh  seemed  ever  mocking  on  his  ear ;  and  the  Dead  whom  he  hatf 
slaughtered  at  her  bidding,  whose  dying  sigh  quivered  for  ever  on  th^ 
air,  and  whose  face,  with  the  eyes  wide  open  to  the  light,  with  their  las^ 
look  of  wild  appealing  pain,  for  ever  was  before  him. 

When  he  arose  and  went  forth  again  amongst  men,  with  what  seemed 
to  the  world,  which  had  thrilled  with  the  horror  of  his  story,  an  unaltered 
bearing,  an  unnatural  negligence  and  calm,  these  were  with  him  still — 
spectres  of  the  Passion  which  had  betrayed  him,  of  the  Crime  witii 
which  his  soul  was  stained.  Before  the  tribunal  of  God,  in  the  horrors 
of  night  and  solitude,  when  none  were  by  to  stand  betwixt  him  and  the 
sin  which  made  his  conscience  its  own  hell,  betwixt  him  and  the  desira 
which  rioted  still  for  this  woman's  lost  loveliness,  though,  swift  as  naphtha 
leaps  to  flame,  his  mad  love  had  changed  to  hatred,  his  chastisement 
gprew  more  ghastly  with  every  day  which  dawned,  with  every  hour  that 
passed.  It  was  even  as  the  chastisement  of  Orestes,  followed  by  those  dread 
shapes  which  tracked  him  through  his  doom,  and  lay  beside  him  even  on 
the  threshold  of  the  altar  of  God,  watching  him  while  he  slept,  so  that 
his  sleep  was  peaceless;  while  he  waked,  so  that  his  day  was  joyless: 
while  he  prayed,  so  that  his  prayer  was  fruitless — those  Eumenides  which 
are  but  type  and  figure  of  the  Passions. 

There  are  natures  which  in  their  anguish  seek  the  fellowship  of  theii 
kind,  as  a  wounded  deer  will  seek  his  herd ;  there  are  others  which  shuc 
it,  as  the  stricken  eagle  soars  aloft  to  die  alone,  howsoever  the  blood  hi 
dropping  from  his  broken  wings.  Strathmore's  nature,  proud,  tenacious 
unyielding  as  iron,  was  the  last.  Pitiless  himself,  he  abhorred  pity,  ana 
if  he  yielded  little  mercy  to  misery,  he  asked  none  for  his  own.  There 
fore  the  world,  when  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  entered  it  once  more 
marvelled  at  his  heartlessness,  and  deemed  him  unchanged,  untouche<l. 
So  the  world,  great  liar  though  it  be,  is  oftentimes  deceived!  XJn 
changed ! — if  the  iron  that  has  passed  through  the  fire  be  unchang^ 
after  the  furnace  which  has  molten  it  in  its  scorch  till  it  bent  like  a  riira 
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reed,  then  was  he  so :  not  else.     All  that  was  evil  in  him  had  leaped 

up    like  a  lion  from  his  lair,  and  now  could  never  more  be  drugged  to 

sleep  ;  all  of  softness  which  his  guilty  love  had  lent  his  nature  had  been 

s^Tirept  aside  in  the  whirlwind,  and  its  pitiless  strength  had  centred  in 

but    one  purpose,  one  desire,  one  craving:  that  of  vengeance.     For  his 

character  was  one  of  those  in  which  cruelty  is  twin-born  with  suffering, 

and.    which,  having  tasted  of  crime  as  the  tiger  blood,  seeks  more,  and 

blots  out  sin  by  sin.     His  curse  had  been  born  of  his  vengeance;  yet 

but  to  crush  out  his  agony  he  craved  vengeance  yet  again.     For  this 

man.,  who  had  held  himself  his  own  god  to  mould  his  destiny  at  will, 

who  had  deemed  he  ruled  his  desires  under  iron  curb,  and  who  had  looked 

on  ii^  cold  disdain  while  others  suffered  or  rejoiced,  indifferent  to  joy  as 

he  'was  steeled  to  pain,  endured  tortures  such  as  weaker,  gentler  natures 

never  know — let  them  thank  Heaven  for  their  exemption !     However 

guilt  J  and  born  wholly  of  the  senses  his  love  had  been,  he  had  worshipped 

to  devotion  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him  ;  the  very  air  she  breathed 

had    been  sacred  to  him ;   he  had  been  jealous  of  the  very  winds  that 

played  amongst  her  hair,  and  he  would  have  staked  his  life  upon  her  love, 

even  as  he  did  stake  his  honour  and  his  peace.     What  marvel  that  now 

**  the  hate  wherewith  he  hated  her  was  yet  greater  than  the  love  where- 

w-ith   he  had  loved  her  ?"     For  her  hand  had  hurled  him  into  an  abyss 

^f  g'liilt ;  her  kiss  had  breathed  upon  his  lips  a  curse  that  must  for  ever 

lie    "there;  her  tempting  had  allured  and  betrayed  him  into  crime,  which 

however  the  law  and  the  world  freed  him  from  all  stain,  marked  him  out 

for  ever  in  his  own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  God — a  murderer. 

A."Ed  go  whither  he  would  his  curse  pursued  him.     In  the  watches  of 

"^^grHt  it  wakened  him,  and  he  cried  out  in  its  agony  with  the  cold  sweat 

danlc  upon  his  brow.     In  the  chill   dawn  it  uprose  with  him,  till   the 

"glit;  of  day  looked  hideous,  and  made  him  turn  from  it  as  from  the  gaze 

OT    fitxi  accusing  angel.     Passing  the  open  doors  of  church  or  cathedral  it 

pursued  him,  for  the  hot  sun  seemed  streaming  down  upon  the  written 

l^^'^V'  which  guards  the  sanctity  of  life,  and  forbids  its  golden  chord  to  be 

^^t    Qsunder  by  the  hand  of  man.     Amidst  the  peopled  world  it  haunted 

'J*'**,  till  the  purple  wine  in  his  glass  looked  red  with  blood,  and  through 

the   i-iotous  laughter  of  brilliant  revel  he  heard  ever  in  his  ear  the  piteous 

shi^^PQf  one  dying  sigh.     In  the  gay  glare  of  gaslight,  or  in  the  grey 

^^l^^ows  of  the  twilight,  in  the  rush  of  crowds  or  in  the  stillness  of  his 

cha.nnber,  he   saw  the  face  of  the  dead;    he  saw  the  shudder  of  the 

labovired  breath,  the  anguish  of  the  death-spasm,  the  life-blood  winding 

Jj^^'^ly,  slowly,  in  its  dark  and  slimy  trail  amidst  the  grasses,  and  soaking 

th©     fgjj.  j^j^j  trailing  hair.     Like  unto  Cain's  had  been  his  crime ;  like 

^nto  Cain's  was  now  his  chastisement.     And  the  brand  burned  not  the 

^®®>   but  the  more,  upon  his  soul  because  it  was  not  written  on  his  brow 

^^^  men  to  read. 
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III. 

RBQXnBM  iETBRNAM. 

It  was  a  damp,  yellow  autumn  night,  with  the  melancholy  mghio^   ^yf 
winds  through  the  dense  Druidic  woods,  and  white  va|K>urs  rising  h^%^mM 
the  meres  and  estuaries  to  sweep  chillily  across  the  sward.     A  profotirm^f 
silence  reigned  over  White  Ladies — a  silence  in  which  the  '^  (MdUag  c>f 
the  sea"  could  he  heard  from  afar  off,  where  the  Western  Ocean  waali^^ 
its  time-worn  reefs,  and  each  fall  of  the  yet  green  leaves  trembled  audiMjr 
through  the  stillness.     And  in  this  silence,  complete  as  that  of  mountam  jq 
solitudes,  save  for  the  ifioaning  murmur  of  the  restless  seas  and  the  w«ar^ 
lulling  of  the  winds  as  they  swept  through  the  pathless  forests^  «  mM  <»» 
foot,  and  alone,  took  his  way  through  the  woods  on  an  errand  that  it   ms 
rarely  given  to  mortals  to  fulfil:  he  went  to  atone  to  the  Living  for     -^ 
wrong  to  the  Dead.     Fool ! 

We  can  destroy,  but  we  cannot  restore ;  and  the  soul  may  labour  fiitikK.^ 
through  the  length  of  weary  years,  to  upbuild,  what  one  brief  hour  of  iC^^ 
passions  has  sufficed  to  shatter  into  dust.  Sin  ever  comes  obedient  ^o 
man's  bidding;  Expiation,  fugitive  and  fleeting,  mocking  him,  eludes  km  s 
grasp. 

He  walked  through  the  gloom  of  the  descending  night,  with  the  paZ^ 
skies  above  him,  and  in  his  hand  the  dead  man's  letter.  It  seemed  to  oisxi 
that  that  which  he  must  say  to  the  one  whom  he  had  widowed  in  h^t 
youth  would  be  better  said  beneath  the  shroud  of  night  than  in  the  garisli 
day.     He  went  on  alone,  while  at  intervals  a  water-bird  started  at  bu 
step,  and  the  hoot  of  an  owl  pierced  the  silence ;  went  on  till  he  readied 
the  dwelling  to  which  they  had  directed  him,  where  it  stood  shut  away 
by  forest  trees  from  the  lonely  road.     No  living  thing  was  near;  tlis 
£eiint  bark  of  a  dog  baying  in  the  distance  the  only  sound  which  broki 
upon  the  night,  while  the  moon  shone  fitfully  on  the  dark  rustic  porch 
and  the  lozenge-^aped  panes  of  the  casements.     The  door  was  slightly 
open,  and  since  no  one  answered  to  his  summons,  he  thrust  it  farther  back 
and  entered;  the  house  seemed  empty.     There  was  no  light  save  that  of 
the  moon's  rays  as  they  strayed  in,  and  of  a  dim  lamp  burning  above  the 
staircase :  the  rooms  on  either  side  the  entrance  were  deserted,  thoi^ 
they  bore  the  trace  of  recent  occupance,  and  in  one,  as  the  moonbeams 
fell  upon  it,  )ie  saw  the  outline  of  an  easel,  and  the  white  pages  of  a  bode 
open  upon  a  music-stand.     The  house  appeared  forsaken,  and  he  went 
slowly  onward  up  the  stairs,  guided  by  the  little  oil-lamp  that  swung 
there,  and  bending  his  head  to  avoid  the  beams  of  the  low  ceiling.     In  a 
chamber  to  his  left,  as  he  mounted  the  staircase,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of 
light,  and  followed  it ;  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  dweUing,  and 
here  might  find  some  who  would  direct  him  aright,  for  he  knew  but  little 
of  the  by-roads  and  homesteads  about.     He  paused  on  the  threshold  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and  struck  lightly  on  the  panels  of  the  door ;  it  was 
opened  by  a  woman,  who  looked  up  at  him  alarmed  and  curious  at  the  first 
moment,  then  dropped  him  a  lowly  reverence  as  she  recognised  the  loid 
of  the  manor. 

Strathmore  uncovered  his  head  and  slightly  advanced. 
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ora  Lofd  Cecil  Strathmore.     Can  I  see  your  mistress  7* 
liesitated,  and  looked  uncertain, 
suppose  so,  my  lord — if  so  be  as  you  xyish       ■■"        * 
desnre  to  see  her,  now.'^ 

woman  noticed  that  his  voice  was  hoarse,  seeming  to  tremble 
jr,  and,  in  obedience  rather  to  that  sign  than  to  his  desire  or  his 
eH  back  to  let  him  pass  into  the  room, 
'^ill  you  walk  hither,  then,  if  you  please,  my  lord  ?* 
ere?** 

followed  her,  wondering  at  the  place  chosen,  into  the  dimly  lit  bed- 
er,  l^at  to  him  looked  as  deserted  as  the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  The 
I  preceded  him,  herself  strangely  silent  and  subdued,  and  drawing 
he  muslin  curtains  of  a  bed  which  stood,  in  foreig^n  mode,  in  an 
motioned  him  thither,  without  a  word,  to  her  side, 
the  gesture  he  paused  involuntarily, 
ood  God  lis  she  ill?" 

servant  lo(^ed  at  him  surpnsed,  an^  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper : 
I  ?     I  thought  your  lordship  knew  she  died  at  dawn  to-day  ?** 
eadr 

word  rattled  in  his  throat,  he  stag^red  back  against  the  wall,  and 
there,  his  face  covered,  his  breath  thick  and  laboured :  another 
•  heavy  on  his  soul ! 

few  weeks  ago,  my  lord,"  went  on  the  woman,  while  her  voice 
d  and  grew  thick  with  tears,  "  a  letter  came  from  Paris — ^leastways, 
that  post-mark — with  a  strange  writing  on  the  envelope,  and  inside 
mother  letter  from  Major  Erroll.  Mademoiselle  Lucille  read  the 
rom  my  master  first,  and  as  she  read  her  face  grew  scared  and 
with  a  piteous  look  in  her  eyes,  like  a  lamb's  they're  leading  to 
ten  She  seized  the  letter  it  had  come  in,  and  her  eyes  had  scarce 
it  before  she  gave  a  cry  like  a  death-ery,  my  lord,  and  sunk  down, 
1  and  senseless  and  crouched  together." 
woman's  voice  stopped  with  a  low  gasping  sob. 
e  did  all  we  could,  my  lord — indeed  we  did ;  but  the  minute  the 
see  her,  he  said  'as  there  was  no  hope  ;  that  a  sudden  shock  had 
•ed  her  brain,  and  that  the  crudest  thing  to  wish  for  h^  was  life. 
y  lord  I  and  so  young  as  she  was !  She  never  knew  any  one  of  us 
not  even  the  child,  but  lay  there,  weeks  through,  with  no  sense  or 
n  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  sank  slowly  of  sheer  exhaustion,  fading 
5  a  flower.  And,  at  length,  at  sunrise  this  morning  she  died.  1 
e  your  lordship  will  know  what  has  chanced  to  my  master  ?  His 
that  she  held  clenched  in  her  hand,  the  doctor  took  and  locked  up 
ther  papers,  but  that,  in  the  strange  handwriting  was  left,  and  I 
bold  to  read  it.  It  came  from  a  gentleman,  who  wrote  that  Major 
had  been  shot  in  some  duel  at  Paris,  and  had  bade  him  as  wrote 
>se  that  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal  if  he  fell.  I  know  nothing 
ly  lord ;  I  only  know  that  the  news  killed  my  mistress." 
ceased  ;  and  each  of  her  homely  words  struck  like  steel  to  the  heart 
hearer,  staining  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of  two  lives  blotted  out  by  his 
rom  the  Living.  DEAt> !  Had  he  known  her  and  loved  her  well, 
►rd  could  scarce  have  echoed  more  hideously  in  his  ears  than  now, 
t  met  him  on  the  threshold  mocking  the  atonement  that  he  came 
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moaning  of  the  distant  seas,  and  the  weary  cry  of  the  winds,  wandeN 
hg  and  without  rest,  followed  in  his  path  with  one  eternal  wail — '<  Too 
Lte!     Too  late!" 


IV. 

"  GOOD  AND  BTIL  AS  TWO  TWINS  CLEAVING  TOGETHBB.'* 

"  You  drink  the  bitterness  of  Remorse  ?     Taste  the  sweetness  of  Re- 


The  words  stole  softly  to  his  ear  in  the  stillness  as  he  paced  down  the 
lined  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  breaking  in  on  the  far-off  lulling  of  the 
(as  and  the  hoot  of  the  night-birds  near.  They  pierced  so  strangely  to 
le  secret  of  his  thoughts,  broke  in  so  suddenly  on  the  solitude,  in  which 
J  living  thing  was  near  him,  that  he  started  and  looked  up  with,  for  one 
istant,  what  in  a  weaker  man  might  have  been  akin  to  superstition.  The 
bful  moonlight,  slanting  greyly  in  through  the  low  pointed  arches,  fell 
sross  the  figure  of  a  woman  leaning  against  the  moss-grown  pillar  of 
le  cloister-side ;  and  in  the  dress,  worn  something  as  Arabs  wear  their 
irments,  with  the  vivid  colours  which  marked  her  tribe,  and  in  the  pro- 
und  melancholy  of  the  Sclavonian  features,  he  recognised  the  Bohemian 
edempta,  who  thus  crossed  his  path  for  the  third  time  like  some  fixed 
'Current  fate. 

His  steps  were  involuntarily  arrested,  and  he  paused,  looking  at  her  in 
le  moonlight,  whilst  her  gaze  steadily  met  his,  without  boldness  yet 
ithout  fear,  with  something  compassionate  in  its  mournful  fixity ;  and 
i  she  moved  forward  where  a  brighter  streak  of  the  moon-rays  fell,  he 
iw  that  the  olive-bronze  of  her  cheek  had  paled,  and  that  her  deep-set 
yes  were  alit  with  a  luminous  gleam. 

"  Well!"  she  said,  slowly,  "  does  the  kiss  bum  like  poison  now  ?  Was 
A  born  of  the  love,  and  a  crime  of  the  sin,  and  a  bitter  curse  of  the 
rime?     Were  the  words  of  Redempta  aright?" 

He  Hung  her  out  of  his  path  with  unconscious  violence  ;  the  passions 
bat  were  at  work  within  him  made  this  mocking  travesty  of  them  seem 
sarce  so  much  insult  as  jibe. 

**  Out  of  my  way,  woman— devil — whichever  you  are  !" 

"  More  devil  than  woman,  for,  like  you,  I  hate  !*' 

The  answer  came  slowly  and  bitterly  from  her  lips  with  menacing 
leaning;  the  ferocity  of  his  grasp  and  his  words  seemed  to  have  swept 
nnoticed  over  her,  and  to  have  stirred  her  no  more  than  the  sweep 
f  the  forest  wind  past  her  cheek.  Her  intonation  caught  his  ear,  and 
e  turned  and  looked  more  closely  at  her  features,  on  which  were  written 
be  dark  passions  of  the  Sclavonic  character,  masked  by  that  melancholy 
omposure  natural  to  the  Eastern  blood  which  mingled  in  her  veins.  He 
iw  that  this  woman's  words  were  not  the  offspring  of  charlatanry  if  they 
light  be  those  of  a  maniac's  wanderings,  and  he  paused,  instinctively 
rawn  by  the  fate  which  seemed  to  have  interwoven  her  knowledge  and 
sr  actions  with  his  own.  Of  that  moment's  pause  she  seized  advantage, 
id  leaned  towards  him,  changing  her  slow  and  imperfect  English  for  her 
¥n  swift,  mellow  Czeschen. 

**  Listen !     You  are  an  English  noble,  rich  and  full  of  power — I  a 
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wanderiDg  Czecywhom  your  laws  call  a  tramp  and  your  scora  *^^Vj  ^ 
▼agraot,  and  yet — ^yet — ^lUten !  I,  the  daughter  of  Phiir%  the  giflpy,  ^^ui 
give  you  what  your  wealth  cannot  huy  nor  your  power  command — I  ^^n 
give  you  your  vengeance!" 

By  the  faint  yellow  light  she  saw  in  his  eyes  rise  the  steel-like  glit&^r 
of  his  dangerous  wrath  as  he  thrust  her  hack. 

<'  You  are  mad,  or  an  impostor !  Let  me  pass,  woman !  I  am  in  kso 
mood  for  fooling  !'* 

A  smile  bittw  as  his  own  crossed  her  faoe^  and  she  did  iiot  move  ht^-mcsi 
his  path. 

^'  Am  I  ?  Look  in  my  face  and  see!  Listen  firsts  any  lord,  6i«  yc^u 
judge !  If  the  words  of  Redempta  were  error  that  she  spolBe  to  yon  h^^ 
ago  in  Bohemia^  then  say  she  speaks  falsely  now  ;*-4f  you  did  sot  fia^^j 
as  die  £3retold  to  yeu  a  brief  while  since  in  France,  that  your  lov«^^ 
changed  to  hatred,  will  know  no  rest  for  its  duroes  till  it  is  dbked  ia  i^^ 
venge,  then  believe  that  she  lies  to  yow  now.     But  if  you  ftmnd  ' 

her  hatred  fiir  her 


things  true,  then  judge  her  by  themivas  true  is  her  I 

you  hate,  as  sure  is  her  power  to  point  you  your  vengeancs.     Say ! 

th^  truth  or  error?    Say !" 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  and  he  was  sileniy  where  she  sfodd  i 
hin  in  the  dim  moonlight  of  the  rained  cloister ;  a  bitter  wradi ' 
his  eyes,  a  haughty  menace  on  his  ^s,  but  the  melodious  appeatingt 
of  the  Bohemian  carried  its  own  conviction,  and  in  a  measure  disn 
his  angw  \  her  words  struck  too  closely  home  to  the  corse  he  bora  wUEn 
him  to  be  heard  idly  or  with  scorn,  and  ii»  soul  of  this  man^  in  whoaoa 
a»eh  that  was  great  commingled  with  dark  and  evil  crimes,  waa  tm  insr* 
stinctively  true  to  itself  and  to  others  to  sully  itself  by  a  fie  even  to  «s 
beggar.  She  saw  the  advantage  gained,  and  pursued  it^  her  Woe  grow- 
ing swifter,  and  sunk  to  a  whisper,  whilst  the  untutored  poetry  m  h^B 
natural  speedi  lent  dignity,  almost  solemnity,  to  the  Bohemian  toague  r * 
which  she  spoke. 

"They  were  truth! — and  you  have  known  their  bitter 

then  !     I  have  followed  you  here  to  your  own  country  to  he  heard,  fos 
what  you  vainly  seek  I  can  point  out,  what  I  vainly  crave  you  can  work. 
Listen !     The  worm  burrows,  where  the  tiger  cannot  reach;  the  Ugcis* 
tears  and  ftnds  to  death,  where  the  worm  would  be  trampled  and  crashed 
under  foot;   let  them  both  work   together!     Will  you  hold  yonr  re- 
venge in  your  own  grasp,  to  let  its  bk>w  £ill,  slowly,  surely,  sharply,  aft 
what  hour  you  will  ? — ^will  you  shatter  the  jewels  from  her  breaal,  di^ 
smile  from  her  lips,  the  laughter  from  her  eyes,  the  world  from  her  ftot  ^ 
—will  you  hold  her  &te  in  your  grip,  meting  it  out  at  your  will,  cfosli-* 
ing  all  that  wanton  loveliness  which  has  betrayed  you,  as  you  miglU  croik* 
this  vdvet-painted  moth  in  your  hand?   If  you  will,  then,  my  lord,  listeaK 
to  the  words  of  Redempta,  who^  though  aiiungered  and  atmrst,  a  wan- 
derer on  the  earth,  without  home  or  people,  poor,  and  stricken,  and  deso— 
late,  will  ask  no  reward  of  you  save  one— one!— to  see  her  n^^^f* 

Her  voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  stealing  out  in  the  hushed  night  witl^ 
a  terrible  and  ghastly  meaning  ;  her  hand  clenched  unconseioudy  a 
his  arm,  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  lurid  thirsty  light,  and  the  immuti 
Uid  melancholy  calm  that  veiled  her  features,  as  it  veils  the  fiaces  of  i 
beneath  the  throes  of  strong  emotion,  only  lent  but  a 


P^ 
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ly  strength  to  the  last  words  than  the  wildest  curse  of  passion  could 
i  carried  with  them.  To  douht  her  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  he 
rexed  her  nothing  where  thej  stood  in  the  sickly  autumn  moonlight 
air  around  them  filled  with  the  faint  and  mournful  soughing  of  the 
and  the  lull  of  the  winds  among  the  cloisters  of  the  dead  Dominicans. 
i  9ee  her  suffer  V^ 

;  was  the  lust  oi  his  own  soul— this  merciless  and  brutal  longing  to 
r  within  his  grasp  the  Yile  and  lovely  thing  who  had  been  his  mad- 
and  his  curse»  and  watch  his  rengeance  work,  and  fester,  and  eat  its 
into  her  yery  soul,  whilst  he  stood  calmly  by,  as  men  in  ancient  daya 
1  to  watch  the  lovely  limbs  of  women  stretched  and  broken  on  the 
.  For  Strathmore,  who  had  been  born  pitiless,  ^d  now  become 
L 

he  Bohemian  was  silent  also  ;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  memory 
is  presence  or  her  errand ;  and  when  she  leaned  against  the  broken 
way,  her  eyes  were  vaguely  looking  onward  into  the  darkenii^ 
it,  and  as  her  hands  mov^  unconsciou^y  over  her  chain  of  Egyptian 
ka,  her  lips  muttered  still  r 

TTiou  knowest  how  I  have  toiled  to  keep  my  oath.  Grant  me  but 
''-4Mit  this  1  To  see  her  suffer  ere  I  die — suffer  as  she  made  thee, 
geanoe  is  righteous !" 

.  imife  more  evil  than  the  worst  curse  that  ever  lodged  on  human 
came  upon  Strathmore's  face  where  the  watery  4ight  of  the  moon 
on  it.  Having  tasted  guilt,  he  had  ceased  to  abhor  guilt ;  racked  hj 
DTse,  he  was  still  athirst  for  added  crime,  and  the  fires  that  seethed 
lovl  neither  chastened  nor  purged,  but  only  burned  what  was  iron 
steel. 

Righteous  P"  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  while  his  vc»ce  was  laboured 
the  passions  roused  by  this  woman^s  tempting,  but  suppressed  by  her 
nice.  ^*  No  !--«*it  is  helhsh.  But  what  matter  ? — ^it  is  sweet.  Answer 
impostor  or  devil,  whichever  jou  be-^why  do  you  hate  T* 
weary  smile,  haggard  as  grief,  crossed  her  lips  for  one  moment,  and 
ftnge  softness  trembled  over  all  her  face. 

Why,  why!"  she  cried.  And  the  melancholy  Czeschen  words  rose 
tiveily  upon  the  silence.  ^^  Why  do  women  ever  hate,  sorrow, 
.il,  rejoice,  lament  ?  Because  they  love !  I  loved-— *! — the  vagrant, 
ppsy,  the  fortune-teller,  whom  delicate  women  shrink  from  as  from 
tion,  loved,  what  sh&*-<-the  aristocrat,  the  courted  darling,  the 
by  of  courts — robbed  from  me.     I  loved — oh  Crod !  it  is  not  of  the 

I  love  still  I  my  beloved,  my  beloved  !'* 
er  head  drooped  upon  her  breast  with  a  low  gasping  sob^  and  her 
trembled  as  though  she  shivered  at  the  wind ;  then  she  threw  back 
head  and  stood  erect  with  her  stag-Uke  gesture,  the  light  glit< 
^  flame-like  in  her  eyes,  the  dark  blood  burning  flame-like  on  her 
« 

We  met  in  Gallcia.  He  was  an  Austrian  soldier,  a  noble  Kke  your- 
and  he  found  beauty  in  me,  and  I  loved  him,  as  the  chill,  pampered, 
nous  women  of  his  world  never  love.  I  was  his  toy,  but  he — he 
my  god!  What  others  called  my  shame,  was  my  glory;  what 
rs  held  my  sin,  was  my  crown  ;  and  I  said  in  my  soul,  '  I  have  lived 
gh,  since  I  have  lived  to  be  thus  dear  to  him.'     I  quitted  my  tribe 
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to  become  his  mistress;  and  when  Lennartson  left  the  province,  and 
went  to  Vienna,  I  followed  him — and  he  loved  me  still,  though  wheiehe 
once  gave  me  days,  he  gave  me  hours.  And  when  he  went  to  Southern 
France,  I  forgot  my  people  and  my  country,  and  followed  him  still 
thither — and  still  he  loved  me,  though  where  he  once  gave  me  hours,  he 
gave  me  moments.  It  is  ever  so  with  men's  love !  And  there  he  saw 
HER.  By  night,  as  I  crouched  under  the  myrtle  shrubs  of  her  villa  to 
see  his  shadow,  where  it  fell,  I  saw  him  in  her  gardens ;  by  day,  hidden 
under  the  pines,  watching  for  his  horse's  gallop,  I  saw  them  riding  to- 

f  ether.  She  beguiled  him  even  as  she  beguiled  you;  he  loved  her,  and 
e  was  lost  to  me  for  ever!  For  a  while,  I  know  scarcely  how  long,  time 
was  a  blank  to  me.  I  remember  .nothing ;  people  who  tended  me  said 
afterwards  that  I  went  mad — it  may  have  been  so.  The  first  thing  I 
remember  is,  when  I  crawled  out  and  found  my  way  to  his  house,  then 
was  a  crowd  about — a  crowd  whispering  and  awe-stricken ;  and  when 
I  pushed  my  way  through  them,  I  saw  him ^ 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  voice  dropped;  she  waited 
one  instant,  then  summoned  back  the  proud  and  mournful  calmness  with 
which  she  spoke : 

'^I  saw  him,  dead,  shot  by  his  own  hand  ....  and  those  about  him 
were  saying  how  she  had  laughed  and  taunted  him  the  night  before, 
and  how,  maddened  by  her,  he  had  left  her  presence  and  ended  the  fife 
that  she  had  made  ^worthless.  She  had  slain  him ! — and  when  they  told 
her  she  felt  no  remorse  for  her  work,  but  went  to  a  ball  in  her  diamonds 
and  her  loveliness  with  a  laugh  on  her  lips.  And  by  his  corpse,  whra  it 
lay  there,  wet,  pale,  its  beauty  shattered,  and  its  glory  stricken,  I  took 
my  oath  to  God  and  him  to  know  no  rest  until  I  had  revenged  him!" 

She  paused  again ;  and  in  the  silence  between  them  there  sounded  the 
melancholy  lulling  of  the  ocean  like  the  endless  ebb  and  flow  of  hunum' 
passions,  evec  renewing,  never  at  rest.  Then  her  chanting  and  melo- 
dious tones  took  up  their  burden  once  more : 

<<  And  I  have  kept  my  vow.     I  joined  my  own  people  again ;  bat, 
unseen,  undreamt  of  by  her,  I  have  followed  in  her  track,  groping  in  the 
dark  for  some  dropped  clue,  some  broken  thread  to  guide  me  to  the 
redemption  of  my  oath.     She  never  saw  me  save  once,  when  she  bade 
her  hireling  strike  me  out  of  her  path  like  a  dog;   yet  I  never  let 
her  escape  me,  but  followed  ever  in  her  shadow,  as  her  doom  should 
follow  a  murderess.     Oftentimes   my  errand  seemed  hopeless,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart,  ^Fool  I  can  the  field- lark  cope  with  the  falcon?  can  the 
emmet  destroy  the  gazelle  ? — ^how  then  canst  thou  reach  her  ?'    Yet  ever 
again  I  took  patience  and  courage,  since  ever  in  my  ear  his  voice  seemed 
crying  *  Revenge!  revenge!*  and  when  my  soul  fainted  because  of  the 
weariness  of  its  travail,  I  thought  of  him  as  I  had  beheld  him,  driven  to 
his  death  by  her,  with  his  beautiful  face  shattered  and  ghastly,  and  bathed 
in  its  blood !     Then  I  gathered  my  strength  afresh,  and  afresh  puraoed 
her,  blindly,  but  yet  in  security,  for  I  believed  that  the  hour  would  oome 
when  the  God  of  Vengeance  at  length  would  deliver  her  into  my  hand* 
And  lo  !  the  hour  at  last  is  here.  Yet  now  that  I  have  the  knowledge  my 
power  is  too  weak  to  turn  it  against  her.     I,  poor  and  lowly,  and  whose 
voice  would  never  be  heard,  cannot  use  what  I  have  found.     But  you, 
English  lord,  can  do  with  it  what  you  will.    I,  the  Vagrant,  and  you,  the 
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"^oble,  both  hate  ;  let  the  great  take  the  key  to  his  vengeance  from  the 
bscure.     The  worm  has  burrowed,  let  the  tiger  rend  !'* 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  again  between  them,  whilst 
he  winds  swept  with » hollow  echo  through  ^he  arched  cloisters  where 
bey  stood,  these  strange  companions  thus  strangely  drawn  together, 
ritn^  the  great  chasm  of  social  difference  yawning  between  them,  only 
ridg^ed  by  the  community  of  hatred,  which,  like  the  community  of  love, 
inds  together  those  who  are  farthest  asunder.  He  had  heard  her 
iroughout  without  interruption,  and  as  the  moonlight  fell  about  him  she 
xw  the  varied  passions  that  swept  across  his  face,  and  the  tiger  glare 
Eurkening  his  eyes.  As  dried  wood  ready  for  the  burning  leaps  up  to 
le  touch  of  flame,  so  the  lust  of  revenge  which  was  within  him  leapt  up 
>  the  woman's  words,  "  To  see  her  suffer  P^  He,  too,  was  athirst  for 
;•  All  that  was  evil  and  merciless  latent  in  his  nature — and  there  was 
ery  much-^had  fastened  on  one  desire :  to  wreak  the  fulness  of  some 
ideous  revenge  where  he  had  blindly  doted.  And  he  stood  now  silent, 
rhile  many  thoughts  coursed  through  his  brain,  larv»  of  evil  which  the 
otbed  of  remorse  was  swiftly  nourishing  to  deed. 

A  profound  and  rapid  reader  of  human  character  and  motive,  this 
roman's  soul  was  bare  before  him  as  a  book,  and  in  it  he  read — truth. 
f  er  history  brought  back  to  him  that  which  had  once  been  told  him  at 
/'emonceaux  of  Marc  Lennartson's  death  and  of  its  cause,  and  he  saw 
hat  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian,  uutamed  and  untutored,  knowing  no 
;od  but  its  love,  and  no  heaven  but  its  hate,  would  make  no  erring  flight 
^  the  quarry  of  its  vengeance.  He  saw  that  this  woman  held,  or  believed 
she  held,  the  key  to  the  redemption  of  her  oath  ;  and  he  saw  that,  weak 
^th  her  sex's  tenderness,  yet  thereby  strong  as  her  sex  ever  is,  ignorant, 
and  malleable  as  wax  in  his  guidance,  yet  with  the  tenacity  of  an  Indian  in 
tracking  the  trail  she  followed,  she  would  be  his  tool  to  work  as  he  would. 

For  one  moment  he  paused ;  the  pride  of  rank  and  of  habitual  re- 
fierve,  rather,  perchance,  than  any  nobler  principle,  shrinkiog  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  Git4na,  rejecting  the  employnlent  of  one  thus^far  beneath 
him,  loathing  his  instrument  because  he  must  make  it  even  with  himself 
if  he  once  stooped  to  use  it.  That  moment  passed  ;  then  he  motioned 
her  from  him : 

"  I  will  hear  you  ;  follow  me." 

And  she  followed  him  in  silence  down  the  cloister  as  he  went  onwards 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey,  which  stood  out,  a  grey,  sombre,  stately 
pile,  in  the  moonlight  that  was  shining  white  upon  its  delicate  fretwork 
and  its  pointed  windows,  and  leaving  deep  in  shadow  its  masses  of  Nor- 
man stone  and  battled  wall  shrouded  in  their  vast  elm-forests.  .  .  . 

An  hour  afterwards  the  dark  figure  of  the  Bohemian  moved  swiftly 
and  silently  across  the  park  of  White  Ladies,  taking  the  road  which  led 
to  the  little  ^hamlet  beyond  the  gates,  and  at  the  window  of  the  library 
where  his  audience  had  been  given  to  this  strange,  unfitting  guest, 
Strathmore  stood  leaning  out  to  catch  the  coolness  of  the  autumn  night 
—fire  seemed  on  his  brain,  fire  in  his  blood,  for  the  hatred  of  men  of  his 
race  had  ever  outweighed  and  outstripped  the  sweetness  and  the  madness 
>f  their  love.  And  as  a  sleuth-hound  scents  the  trail  of  what  he  would 
[lunt  downward  to  its  death,  so  he  now  saw  shadowed  out  before  him  the 
lure  track  of  a  deadly  vengeance. 
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Here,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Dominican  Abbey,  which  once  had  abel* 
tered  both,  both  seemed  beside  him :  the  wonan  who  had  betrayed  him, 
the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  sweat  of  a  great  horror  gathered  thiek 
upon  his  brow — flee  where  he  would  these  must  ever  pursue  him,  wander 
where  he  would  for  ever  on  his  lips  must  burn  the  delicious  lie  o£  her 
gullhr  kiss,  for  ever  in  his  path  must  rise  the  ^eetre  of  that  deathn^ny 
whicA  he  had  gased  on  with  a  smile.  Eor  Conseience  is  God ;  and  Ude 
us  where  we  will,  it  tracks  us  out,  and  we  must  look  whither  it  bids,  we 
must  listen  to  that  whieh  it  utters,  we  must  behold  that  which  i*  beings, 
in  the  reeling  revel  as  in  the  silent  dawn,  in  the  dull  stupor  of  sleep  as  in 
the  riotous  din  of  orgies ; — from  its  pursuit  there  is  no  esoape^  firom  its 
tribunai  there  is  no  appeal. 

And  where  he  stood,  while  through  the  silence  there  seemed  to  echo 
the  mocking^  music  of  Marion  Vavasour's  sweet,  accursed  iangh,  and 
down  the  hush  of  lught  there  semed  to  tremble  the  dying  sigh  of  hia 
whom  he  had  murdered  at  her  bidding ;  good  and  evil  strove  together  in. 
his  soul ;  the  remorse  that  should  have  purified  like  fire,  and  the  hatred 
which,  like  fire,  would  destroy. 

Atonement !  his  soul  hungered  for  it.     It  had  been  shattered  from 
hand  to-night;  yet,  later  on,  it  might  be  wrested  back.     If  ha  _ 
by  his  will  ana  by  his  wealth,  about  the  young  child  whost  ha 
orphaned,  all  that  earth  can  know  of  gladness,  shd[ter,  riches» 
if,  for  her  EEither^s  sake,  and  in  her  £ftther's  trust,  be  made  her  fbti 
cloudless  as  the  life  of  the  flower  which  but  opens  to  the  light  to  n 
through  the  sunny  length  of  a  fair  summer  day,  and  made  her  lips 
speak  his  name  in  gratitude  and  blessing,  the  sin  might  be  atoned 
He  had  loved  the  man  whom  he  had  brutally  slain  :  through  the 
life  given  by  the  dead,  should  expiation  to  the  dead  be  wrought. 

Expiation  to  the  dead ;  but  to  the  living  Vengeance.     The  lust  for  S.t 
was  in  his  blood  as  strong  as  at  that  hour  when  his  hand  had  been  negmgrn 
her  throat,  her  life  within  his  grasp : — and  the  power  of  vengeance  \mj  w^^r 
within  his  grip.     '*  Ho  see  her  suffer** — suffer,  and  plead  fov  men^,  acscf 
be  denied^  even  as  she  had  denied  it,  and  find  her  loveliness  o£  na  avaii 
to  shield  her  from  the  doom  of  an  unerring  and  a  pitiless  fate !     For  tlw 
his  soul  was  athirst ;  to  its  purpose  his  life  was  set ;  he  saw  it  loomisM* 
through  the  darkness  of  the  future ;  the  pursuit  in  which  his  speed  wooid 
never  slacken,  in  whose  success  his  will  would  never  relefht. 

In  this  hour,  when  he  stood  alone  in  the  autumn  night,  with  no  ooai- 
panion  save  the  distant  lulling  of  the  weary  seas ;  of  his  remorse  was  be- 
gotten his  atonement,  of  hk  hatred  his  revenge. 

Twin.born,  must  not  one  strangle  the  other  in  the  birth  ?  Or,  twia- 
nurtured  unto  strength  and  life,  could  both  prosper  side  by  side  ? 
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In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  running  from  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere, 
a  wmdow  was  opened  on  a  fifth  floor  on  a  September  evening  in  1782, 
snd  the  powdered  head  of  a  very  young  man  peeped  out.  There  was  not 
much  to  see  in  the  street  beneath,  only  dirty  women  and  children,  an  old< 
clothes  dealer,  a  man  with  a  barrel  of  lemonade  on  his  back,  another  with  . 
a  basket  of  fruit,  whose  bruises  were  cleverly  concealed  by  leaves  and 
£owers ;  but  the  young  man  did  not  look  down,  but  straight  before  him. 
Zq  the  gloomy  house  opposite  there  was  a  window  open  too,  just  sueh  a 
small,  modest  window  as  his  own.  But  a  flower-pot  and  a  bordcage  were 
placed  on  the  ledge  and  secured  by  gay  ribbons,  to  prevent  them  being 
Slown  down  by  tm  wind.  Inside  the  room  were  two  beds,  with  a  holy- 
^ater  vessel  above  them,  and  a  wardrobe.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
table  and  a  couple  of  dmirs,  littered  with  things,  a  guitar,  a  dirty  bouquet 
of  artificial  flowers,  shoes  vrfaich  could  only  fit  a  child  or  a  Cinderella,  a 
piak  O'lk  apron,  and  so  on. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  young  man's  eyes  were  so  sedulously 
£xed  on  these  articles,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  noticed  them  as  little  as 
did  the  blind  old  woman  who  was  sitting  in  her  arm-chair  and  sunning 
lierself  at  the  window,  for  upon  the  table  there  was  something  which  de- 
served to  be  gazed  at  more  than  all  the  rest.  Marion,  the  prettiest  oho- 
Tister  at  the  Opera,  had  selected  this  remarkable  seat  in  order  to  sew  a 
silver  braid  upon  a  white  skirt.  In  spite  of  her  task,  however,  she  found 
time  to  look  aeross  maliciously  and  sing  a  merry  chanson.  And  she  sang 
so  londly  that  she  could  not  hear  her  name,  which  the  young  man  re- 
peatedly called,  first  gently  and  then  louder.  Her  head  hung  lower  over 
the  skirt,  so  that  her  poor  neighbour  could  see  scarce  more  than  her 
drooping  forehead,  the  tip  of  her  nose,  the  long  powdered  curl  which  hung 
on  her  left  shoulder^  a  dainty  hand  which  wielded  the  needk^  and  two  feet 
in  red-heeled  shoes,  which  peeped  out  like  mice  from  under  the  skirt  and ' 
beat  time  to  the  tune  she  was  singing. 

*^  Little  one,  I  fancy  the  old  spinet-player,  our  neighbour,  is  calling 
you,"  the  blind  woman  remarked. 

'^  I  have  no  time  to  trouble  about  him,"  was  the  reply. 

The  supposed  old  spinet-player  disappeared  from  the  window,  but  soon 
after  the  sounds  of  an  old  piano  reached  the  ears  of  his  busy  neighbour. 
TOiej  must  have  been  practised  hands  that  touched  the  keys,  and  charming 
melodies  filled  the  room  like  warbling  birds. 

"  How  beautifully  the  old  man  plays,"  the  blind  woman  murmured ; 
**  his  hands  do  not  tremble  like  mine." 

Who  could  have  told  her  that  their  agreeable  neighbour  was  old  ? 

Marion  made  no  answer,  but  the  needle  fell  from  her  little  fingers,  she 
rabed  her  head,  the  petulant  smile  disappeared  from  her  charming  face, 
and  her  large  black  eyes  looked  across  earnestly  and  longingly.  Then 
the  girl  leapied  from  her  seat,  tripped  to  the  window,  leant  her  arm  on  the 
ledge,  and  listened  attentively.  The  player  suddenly  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  delicious  passage.  With  one  bound  he  was  at  the  window, 
and  cried  laughingly  to  the  surprised  girl, 
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"  Good  evening,  mademoiselle ;  good  evening,  my  good  mamma." 

"  Good  evening,  monsieur,"  the  two  women  answered,  and  Marion 
laughed.  And  she  was  very  tempting  when  she  laughed.  Then  she  hent 
out  of  the  window,  so  that  they  could  whisper  together  without  the  old 
lady,  who  was  rather  deaf,  overhearing  them. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  you  would  not  hear  me  just  now,  for  I  called  your 
name  at  least  twenty  times,"  he  said. 

"  Why  did  you  come  home  so  late  last  night,  and  did  not  fetch  me  from 
the  rehearsal?" 

^^  Because  my  music-master  kept  me  to  supper — and  I  was  playing  at 
battledore  with  Desir^.*' 

"  Always  that  wearisome  Desir^e." 

^*  She  is  amusing,  and  a  hundredfold  kinder  to  me  than  you,  Marion. 
And  as  I  always  talk  to  her  about  you,  she  would  have  cause  to  say, 
'  Always  that  wearisome  Marion,'  but  she  only  said  when  I  left,  '  Remem- 
brance to  pretty  Marion.' " 

The  girl  pouted,  and  said,  ^^  I  do  not  want  any  message  from  her.  And 
in  order  that  you  may  not  break  off  your  sport  in  future  for  my  sake,  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have  chosen  another  escort.  The  first  chorister 
will  in  future  see  me  home.  He  did  so  yesterday.  He  is  much  older 
and  more  serious  than  you,  and  I'll  wager  that  he  would  not  play  at  bat- 
tledore with  Mademoiselle  Edelmann,  I  can  tell  you." 

^^  And  I  tell  you  that  I  would  sooner  stab  him  and  take  his  ,place  than 
surrender  my  right  of  escorting  you.  I  advise  you,  mademoiselle,  not 
to  let  him  make  love  to  you  at  the  rehearsals.  You  have  not  yet  seen 
me  when  jealous." 

*'  Oh !  I  am  not  a&aid  of  you ;  but  I  thank  all  the  saints  that  I  am 
not  under  the  authority  of  such  a  tyrant  at  rehearsals.  There  I  really 
enjoy  my  liberty.  I  must  go  there  in  an  hour — it  is  a  dress  rehearsal, 
and  1  must  be  punctual.  So  good-by,  sir ;  I  wish  you  much  pleasure  with 
your  battledore." 

The  little  demon  disappeared,  the  window  was  closed,  and  a  green 
curtain  drawn.  Then  her  clear  voice  could  be  heard  singing  Blondel's 
song  from  Gr^try's  new  opera  : 

Une  fievre  brilante 
Un  iour  me  terrassait, 
'    Et,ae  mon  corps  chassait 
Hon  ame  languissante. 

All  Paris  was  singing  at  this  time  the  melodies  from  <<  Richard  Cceur 
Lion." 

An  hour  later  she  slipped  out  of  the  house  like  a  cat,  with  her  m^ 
under  her  arm,  and  a  black  cloak  thrown  on  her  shoulders,  the  hoo< 
which  was  pulled  over  her  head.     At  the  corner  of  the  street,  the 
she  looked  back  to  see  whether  the  young  musician — whom  her  1 
aunt  considered  an  old  and  safe  protector  of  her  child— was  not  folio 
her  as  usual  in  order  to  offer  her  his  arm.     But  she  did  not  see  him 
he  did  not  come,  however  slowly  she  might  walk.     It  was  not  po5 
in  truth,  to  see  him,  for,  tortured  by  jealousy,  he  had  been  standi 
the  last  hour  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 

It  was  a  most  important  rehearsal,  for  on  the  following  day  th 
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opera  of  the  great  German  maestro,  Gltick,  was  to  be  given.  Its  name 
was  '^  Echo  and  Narcissus/'  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  ordered  that  it 
should  be  put  on  the  stage  with  all  conceivable  splendour.  The  cele- 
brated prima  donna,  BeaumSnil,  had  undertaken  the  part  of  Echo,  the 
whole  court  wished  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  and  all  Paris  was 
in  a  state  of  expectation.  Every  ticket  had  been  sold  long  before  at 
enormous  prices,  and  not  a  place  was  to  be  had.  In  spite  of  this,  though, 
no  one  was  admitted  to  the  dress  rehearsal,  for  Maestro  Gltick  had  always 
insisted  that  the  singers  should  not  be  disturbed  in  this  most  important 
rehearsal  of  all,  and  a  private  order  of  ;.he  queen  to  the  regisseur  of  the 
Opera  had  converted  the  stipulation  into  a  law.  Thus,  then,  the  house 
was  empty — only  the  composer,  Sacchini,  with  the  wrinkled  nose  and 
youthfully  sparkling  eyes ;  the  amiable  composer  of  the  "  Savoyards," 
D'Alyarac;  and  the  witty  Beaumarchais,  author  of  a  piece  called  the 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  at  the  time  being  rehearsed,  were 
seated  in  the  pit.  But  even  they  did  not  dare  a  whisper  when  Gluck*s 
imposing  form  appeared  at  the  director's  desk.  The  musicians  looked 
up  to  him  reverentially,  even  the  most  reckless,  for  they  feared  the 
'<  German  bear,"  and  never  played  better  than  under  his  leadership.  The 
singers  took  the  greatest  pains,  too,  and  a  gracious  nod  from  the  maestro 
was  considered  by  them  the  greatest  reward  for  their  exertions.  The 
pretty  and  witty  fieaum^nil  alone  ventured  now  and  then  to  oppose  him, 
and  even  sing  according  to  her  own  idea  in  some  passages,  and  she  alone 
could  subdue  the  tyrant.  "  Sing  as  you  please,  little  obstinate,"  he 
would  say,  in  such  a  case ;  "  it  all  sounds  deucedly  pretty  from  your  lips  ; 
I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  about  a  couple  of  notes." 

The  part  of  Echo  was  written  for  her,  and  suited  her  admirably,  and 
Gliick  in  his  heart  was  enchanted  with  his^rima  donna.  She  had  just 
sung  her  first  aria,  the  ritomelle  was  slowly  fading  away,  the  maestro 
was  smiling,  and  Beaumarchais  nodding  in  delight  to  Sacchini,  who  in 
his  enthusiasm  was  blowing  a  kiss  to  the  singer,  when  all  at  once  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion  was  heard  from  a  side-box : 

*'  Mademoiselle  Marion,  you  must  not,  at  such  a  moment,  chatter  with 
that  long-legged  satyr." 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  speechless  amazement  to  the  speaker,  the 
musicians  ceased  playing,  the  b^ton  fell  from  Gluck's  hand,  and  the  few 
words  produced  an  indescribable  effect.  The  falling  in  of  the  roof,  a 
revolution  in  the  street,  musket-shots,  the  appearance  of  the  queen  her- 
selfy  would  hardly  have  produced  such  an  effect  as  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  while  Gltick  was  directing.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
before !     . 

All  gazed  in  horror  at  the  youthful  criminal  in  his  modest,  almost  poor 
garb,  vvho  at  first  did  not  notice  that  he  had  become  the  object  of  such 
universal  attention.  His  handsome  face  was  glowing  with  anger,  and 
his  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  couple  whose  fairer  half  rapidly  retreated 
behind  a  side-scene. 

At  this  moment  Gliick  rose  in  all  his  majesty.  The  storm  was  rolling 
onward. 

"  Who  is  the  impudent  fellow,"  he  shouted,  "  who  dares  to  disturb  me 
in  such  a  way  ?" 

The  first  note  of  his  thundering  voice  had  almost  the  effect  of  an 
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electric  shock.  The  young  man  started  and  fell  haek,  and,  unable  to 
utter  a  syllable,  looked  imploringly  at  the  great  maestro.  At  Mb  moment 
Mademoiselle  Beaum^nil  walked  up  to  Gltick,  and  laying  herdasped  bands 
(yery  beautiful  hands  they  were)  on  his  arm,  said,  in  her  sweet  Toioe^ 

^*  Be  merciful  to  this  child !  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  a  musician  ? 
I  wager  that  he  is  poor,  and  only  ventured  so  much  in  order  to  hear -an 
opera  of  the  great  Gliick." 

Who  could  have  resisted  such  words,  accompanied  by  bo  seductive  a 
glance  ?  But  they  gave  another  man,  too,  a  sudden  and  leonine  eomage. 
With  one  bound  the  young  sinner  leaped  on  to  the  stage,  and  witii  a 
glance  of  gratitude  at  the  lovely  singer  he  fell  on  one  knee  before  the  ^ 

maestro,  and  exclaimed  "  Forgiveness !" 

^*  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  come  to  a  reiieanal  ?^  ^ 
Gliick  asked,  with  the  frown  of  a  Jupiter. 

<'  I  knew  it,  else  I  should  not  have  missed  a  single  rehearsal  of  ^  L'Echo  ^^ 
and  Narcissus.'  I  will  endure  any  punishment  you  please  to  inflict  im  ^  ^ 
me,  for  my  heart's  desire  has  been  fulfilled." 

'     Gluck  looked  down  kindly  at  the  kneeling  youth.     "  Get  up,  and  tell^dil 
me  first  who  you  are,  and  why  you  became  so  angry  ?" 

^^  I  wish  to  be  a  composer.  My  name  is  Etienne  Henri  MehuL  l^Cr  I 
was  sent  to  Paris  from  my  town  of  Givet ;  my  teacher — the  organist  0^<^cDf 
St.  Anne's  Church — said :  '  There  you  must  l>ecome  a  great  man,  if  tl 
is  really  anythii^  in  you.  Run  about  the  streets  with  open  eyes  \ 
ears,  and  listen  whenever  there  is  anything  to  hear.'  And  I  might  hav^- 
run  about  for  a  year,  and  not  have  heard  so  much  as  I  have  done  in  th^ 
one  hour,  when  Gluck  was  wielding  the  bftton." 

"  Who  teaches  you  here  T* 

*^A  kind   and   good  instructor,   Henry   Edelmann,  the 
player." 

^  But  you  still  owe  me  one  answer :  reflect,  Henri  MehuL" 

**  Why  I  became  so  angry  ?     Because  choristers  ought  not  to 
together  during  your  divine  music,*'  the  young  nan  replied;  but  b^Se 
.  looked  down  while  uttering  the  words,  «nd  his  cheeks  grew  red. 

"  That  is  brave  of  you.     Where  are  the  guilty  parties  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  notice  them  so  attentively.  I  should  not  be  able  to 
£nd  them,"  little  Etienne  stammered,  staring  at  the  side-scene,  behi^KDd 
which  Marion  had  disappeared. 

'*  You  are  a  cunning  fellow,  but  I  trust  a  good  musician.  But  we  ^^-^  iil 
look  into  that  presently ;  for  the  present  you  can  return  to  your  seat,  aaKxI 
listen  ouietly." 

With  what  delight  did  Mehul  return  to  his  little  box,  and  devour  ^TMie 
music  which  he  now  really  heard!     What  happiness  had  befallen  IiiM=»! 
Was  he  really  awake !     He  bit  his  little  finger  several  times,  to  msftJoe 
sure  that  he  was  not  suffering  from  the  delusions  of  a  dream.     A^^od 
Marion  was  now  standing  half  a  mile  away  from  the  chorus-singer,  WLxd 
did  not  dare  raise  her  eyes,  the  little  coquette.    The  great  maestro,  how- 
ever,  whom  all  Paris  admired,  the  ex-teacher  of  t^  lovely  French  qne^o^ 
when  she  sported  as  a  happy  child  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  (3iev«Ji«r 
GlUck,  the  victor  of  Piccbi,  whose  name  had  even  readied  Givet,  baJ 

gK)ken  kindly  to  him.     Little  Etienne  drew  himself  up  in  his  pride, 
ut  would  he  have  fared  so  well  had  Mademoiselle  BeaumSnil  not  been 
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^nwsent  ?  Certa^ilj  not.  Had  the  maestro  suspected  tkat  it  was  not  his 
music,  but  Marion's  roguish  ejes  which  led  him  to  take  this  daring  «tep, 
he  vroM  not  be  sitting  here  now.  Through  gratitude  he  did  not  take 
has  eyes  o£P  his  preserver,  aod  the  lady  rewarded  him  with  one  of  her 
9w«elest  smiles.  When  he  heard  her  sing,  however,  he  forgot  ev«n  litde 
Marion:  the  notes  iell  like  pearls  from  her  Ups,  and  he  had  a  murmur  of 
sUver  bells  in  his  ears,  . 

Little  Etnenne  was  quite  intoxicated  by  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  had 
difficulty  m  collecting  himself  so  as  to  auower  the  maestro  without  con- 
fonon,  when  he  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  r^earsal  and  asked  all  sorts 
of  questions.  Beaumarehais  was  present,  and  so  were  Sacehini  and 
D'Alyarac,  with  the  melancholy  eyes.  But  Mademoiselle  BeaumSail 
idso  stood  by  the  maestro's  side,  and  when  litde  Etienne  looked  into  her 
mniling  face  he  became  quite  bold.  Ail  the  singers  and  choristers  had 
vemained  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  order  to  hear  the  supposed  punish- 
ment of  the  culprit ;  and  even  Uttle  Marion  had  drawn  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  catch  a  word  or  two,  but  her  whole  face  was  suffused  by 
aiiiddy  tinge,  and  her  eyes  were  moist  with  tears.  "  If  anything  occurred 
to  Etienne,  she  u\&oe  was  to  blame  for  it''  This  she  sasd  to  herself,  and 
nkntly  vowed  to  her  patron  saint,  Saint  Anne,  a  large  yellow  wax -candle, 
if  she  would  help  the  poor  fellow  through.  Ah!  she  promised  herself 
even  more— -in  spite  of  her  jealousy  of  Desiree  Edelmann — little  Etienne 
should  really  have  a  kiss^  that  he  would. 

After  a  lengthened  conversation,  Gliick  said  : 

^^  You  will  come  home  with  me,  so  that  I  may  thoroughly  inquire 
whether  there  is  the  making  «  good  musician  in  you ;  and  B^umarchais, 
D' Alyarac,  and  Saochini  will  accompany  us,  and  sit  in  judgment.  Let  us 
g^,  gentlemen !" 

At  this  moment  the  eyes  of  Etienne  and  his  little  friend  met  with  a 
long  glance. 

"  May  I  come  after  you  in  a  few  minutes  ?"  the  young  man  stam- 
mered.    "  I  should  like — I  must- '* 

"  He  wishes  to  see  his  foster-sister  home  first,"  Mademoiselle  Beau- 
m^nil  whispered.  ''  The  girl  is  very  short-sighted,  and  limps  a  little. 
He  will  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour,  I  will  answer  for  him." 

'^  How  easily  a  female  heart  can  be  engrossed  by  a  pair  of  pretty 
eyes !"  Gluck  said,  with  a  smile.  ^'  Let  him  follow  me,  then.  I  will 
wait  an  hour  for  him." 

With  these  words  he  turned  away,  and  walked  like  a  king,  followed  by 
iiis  vassals,  from  the  theatre. 

**  What  will  you  give  me  for  my  help,  you  little  rascal  ?"  Mademoiselle 
Beaum^nii  said,  teasingly.  **  1  saw  the  glances  which  flew  to  the  little 
itnging-girl.  You  did  not  creep  in  here  for  the  sake  of  the  maestro' s 
>pera." 

"  Oh,  be  merdful,  fairest  of  women!  Do  not  betray  me;  I  am  so 
lappy  now  1" 

'*  Once  more,  what  will  you  give  me  for  my  help,  and  my  silence  ?" 

**  I  will  compose  an  opera  for  you.^' 

The  piima  donna  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  Good !  I  accept  your  promise.  You  must  redeem  it  witMn  three 
^ears,  at  the  latest.     You  see  how  merciful  I  am.     But  woe  on  you  if 
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sign  that  he  will  become  a  fine  musician,"  said  Beaumarchais  with  satis- 
faction, though  without  a  sign  of  sympathy;  *<  he  has  a  very  susceptible 
temperament" 

"  We  will  call  old  Margot,  who  will  bring  the  boy  round/*  said  Gltick. 

"  I  had  better  carry  him  to  her  room,"  remarked  the  composer  of  the 
**  Savoyards,*'  He  raised  the  light  burden  in  his  arms,  and  soon  after  rfe- 
±umed  with  the  nurse.  '<  Margot  has  persuaded  him  to  open  his  eyes — 
l>at,  as  you  know,  she  is  self-willed,  has  refused  any  assistance  in  her 
charitable  task,  and  sent  me  off.     The  boy  is  sitting  in  her  easy-chair." 

Yes,  Etienne  Mehul  of  Givet  had  really  opened  his  large  fine  eyes, 
snd  uttered  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Poor  child  I**  the  old  woman  murmured,  looking  at  him  compas- 
sionately. 

Etienne  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  looked  timidly  around,  then 
^zed  Margot's  rugged  hand,  and,  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  respectfully 
^whispered : 

"  Madame,  I  am  going  to  entrust  a  secret  to  you,  for  I  know  you  will 
Iceep  it;  I  am  dying  of  hunger.  Give  me  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  wine — but  never  must  a  living  soul  suspect  that  it  was  aught  but 
IBeaumarchais's  harp-playing  which  robbed  me  of  consciousness." 

Oh !  how  the  good  old  dame  pitied  the  child — the  prettiest  and  best- 
Ired  lad  in  France,  she  called  him — and  how  quickly  she  produced  the 
l)est  things  from  her  larder  and  cellar. 

'^  How  often  have  I  felt  vexed  at  a  spoiled  pasty  and  a  dish  let  to  get 
<old,  because  they  would  never  come  to  an  end  with  their  playing  and 
scoring.     Eat,  eat,  and  regain  your  strength,  my  darling  child." 

And  little  Etienne  soon  recovered,  thanks,  to  the  cold  fowl,  and  fruit- 
pie,  and  strengthening  wine  which  Margot  brought  him.  In  the  mean 
while,  she  went  like  a  sensible  woman  to  her  master  and  told  him: 

"  The  little  fellow  will  be  here  soon  ;  his  feelings  were  too  affected  by 
all  the  music.  I  must  let  him  rest  awhile  ;  but  then  he  will  be  like  a 
fish  in  the  water." 

When  Etienne  was  at  length  ready,  he  said,  merrily :  ^'  Madame,  I 
owe  you  my  life,  ask  me  for  what  you  like,  and  if  I  have  it,  it  is  yours." 

'*  Well,  then,  give  me  a  son's  kiss,  dear  child,"  the  housekeeper  said, 
laughingly,  *'  and  whenever  you  come  here,  call  in  at  my  room,  and  I 
will  look  after  you  as  your  own  mother  would  do.  For  you  seem  to  me, 
thanks  to  the  saints,  as  if  you  would  think  of  other  things  than  my 
master  and  his  friends  do." 

"You  are  right,  madame,"  Etienne  answered,  roguishly;  kissed  the 
fi^ood  dame  while  thinking  of  Marion,  and  then  appeared  before  his  de- 
lighted patrons  really  as  merry  as  "  a  fish  in  the  water." 

On  the  next  day  Etienne  led  the  little  chorister  to  the  house  of  his 
teacher,  and  where  would  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  face  like  Marion's  be  re- 
ceived with  other  than  friendliness  ?  She  felt  a  little  ashamed,  though, 
when  Desir^e,  her  feared  rival,  tripped  in,  a  pretty  harmless  child  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  flew  into  her  arms  fondly.  Still  she  played 
with  them  at  battledore  for  the  future,  for  the  charming  Desir^e  grew 
every  day  older,  and  Etienne,  unhappily,  daily  more  dangerous — at  least 
Marion  thought  so. 

Still  the  play  hours  became  gradually  rarer,  for  music  under  the  teach- 
ing of  such  celebrated  instructors  entirely  occupied  Etienne  Mehul  of 
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Givet.  In  a  short  time  he  was  qnite  at  home  in  GlQck^s  study,  and  soon 
discovered  all  the  pecaliarities  of  the  maestro,  Etienne  often  sat  for 
hours  by  his  side,  looking  with  his  sensible  eyes  at  the  notes  which 
Gluck's  hands  wrote  down,  or  else  listening  to  his  wondrous  performance. 
Now  and  then,  too,  he  ventured  to  bring  him  small  compontieos,  and 
the  maestro  looked  over  them  with  kindly  attention.  At  times,  too,  the 
chevalier,  in  the  midst  of  his  playing,  would  teil  his  prot^g6  about 
Vienna  and  life  in  the  palace,  and  anecdotes  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
lovely  daughters.  The  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  too,  held  ihe  post 
of  honour  over  the  pianoforte.  But  another  feminioe  portndt  on  the 
opposite  wall  attracted  Etienne's  eyes  far  more  powerfully  than  tike 
haughty  face  of  the  emperor's  daughter — a  sweet,  loving,  girlii^  face, 
with  blue  eyes,  which  looked  unspeakably  sad.  And  he  once  plucked  up 
the  courage  to  ask  Gllick  about  this  enchanting  creature;  and  the 
maestro,  thereupon,  told  him  a  most  touching  story.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  Gluck's  niece,  Anna,  who  died  in  her  seventeenth  year,  whose  deliciotu^ 
voice  the  Abbate  Millico  had  developed,  but  who  was  £ated  to  die,  ^^ 
young  and  broken  bud. 

^*  ^e  died  of  love  for  me,^'  said  the  narrator,  on  one  occasion,  "{or 
she  loved  the  son  of  my  enemy,  young  Piocini,  and  yet  wished  to  subdue 
this  love,  in  order  not  to  offend  me.     As  if  a  person  can  say  to  love, 
*  Begone !'     Poor  child !  she  died  in  the  struggle :  but  in  her  last  hoar 
she  confessed  everything  to  bie.      Oh,  g^uiffd   against  love,  Etienoe 
Mehul." 

This  happy  life  was  interrupted  by  Gluck's  departure.  Et^emie  parted 
from  his  kind  patron  in  deep  emotion.  '^  Let  me  soon  heax  somethbg 
-good  from  you,"  were  Gliick's  partmg  words.  And  ere  a  year  had  passed 
the  pupil  was  able  to  write  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  in  wl»eh  he  told  bis 
master  all  about  his  studies  and  compositions,  and  sent  him  the  score  of 
an  overture,  "  La  Chasse  de  Henri  IV.  :** 

*^  The  Parisians  are  foolish  enough  already  to  speak  and  write  about 
the  *  great  MehuL'  But  with  you  I  shall  remain  until  life's  end  *  fittle 
Etienne.'" 

Although  Mehul  studied  and  composed  so  zealously,  and  began  to  be 
celebrated,  he  did  not  neglect  his  "  premiers  amours,"  the  little  sin^ng 
girl  and  Desiree  Edelmann.  To  the  former  he  was  also  bound  by  the  tie 
of  gratitude,  for  without  her  he  would  never  have  had  the  fortune  to 
become  a  pupil  of  the  great  German.  It  was,  in  trulii,  a  very  easy  task 
to  show  oneself  grateful  towards  so  pretty  a  creature  as  Marion  was.  Since 
the  death  of  her  blind  aunt,  Edelmann  had  taken  her  into  his  house,  as 
«he  had  long  been  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Desiree.  The  music-roaster's 
daughter,  however,  not  only  grew  up  into  a  charming  girl,  but  also  an 
artiste:  she  was  her  father's  best  scholar,  and  her  piancrfbrte-playing 
aroused  the  admiration  of  all  hearers. 

Etienne  Mehul  had  long  given  up  his  lessons,  but  every  eveniBg  he 
went  to  Edelmann's  small  house  :as  of  yore.  Two  graceful  girls  tripped 
to  meet  him — and  the  musician,  whom  all  Paris  was  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate, played  with  them  at  battledore,  just  as  if  he  had  never  dooe 
aught  else,  and  there  was  no  counterpoint  in  the  world.  And  Etienne, 
cleverer  than  his  playmates,  compelled  them  to  pay  for  every  miss  with  a 
kiss — and  there  was  thus  no  end  to  the  fun  sand  sport. 
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Now  and  then,  though,  it  happened  that  he  stopped  in  his  play, 
»ked  serious,  pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  down  all  sorts  of 
bes. 

'^'What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  his  ex- teacher  once  asked  him. 
**  I  am  composing  an  opera  for  the  Beaumenil ;  I  promised  it  to  her, 
d  time  is  slipping  away,  and  it  must  be  finished  in  a  year." 
And  in  a  year  it  was  finished,  that  charming  opera  called  ^'  Une  Folic," 
oeh  wras  performed  amid  tremendous  applause,  the  Beauoa^ail  herself 
dertaking  the  chief  part.  This  was  the  memorable  evening  on  whidi 
ienjDe  omitted  for  the  first  time  to  play  at  battled<»De. 
The  storms  of  the  revolution  broke  out — the  cheerful  scene  was  altered ; 
U«%known  forms  disappeared,  and  new,  wonderful,  aiid  terrible  ones^rose 
-^t  was  a  fearful  time.  Etienne  Mehul,  however,  had  nothing  to  fesr, 
2i« Wits  carried  on  the  waves  of  popular  favour:  he  composed  fiery 
^s  for  the  revolutionists,  and  his  melodies  were  on  the  lips  of  :ail.  His 
ga  were  as  well  known  and  admired  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocrats  as 
y  were  in  the  streets.  And  one  small  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
ibourg  Montmartre,  hidden  4unong  bushes  and  trees,  was  called  Mehul's 
ise,  and  it  was  spared.  Here  lived  his  old  teacher,  who,  palsied  by 
ess,  and  bowed  by  sorrow  at  the  terrible  events  of  the  time,  had  found 
^fuge  there  with  his  daughter  and  her  friend.  But  they  no  longer 
yed  at  battledore :  little  Etienne  stood  at  the  pianoforte,  and  Desir^e 
Bd  down  his  hew  compositions.  How  lovely  she  appeared,  with  her 
9  graceful  form,  her  delicate,  thoughtful  face,  and  deep  blue  eyes. 
ite  like  a  disguised  aristocrat !  And  by  her  side  stood  the  charming 
Hon,  the  child  of  the  people,  who  in  spite  of  the  terrible  times  had  not 
gotten  her  roguish  smile,  and  was  called  the  sunshine  of  the  house — 
rion,  who  sang  little  Etienne's  songs  for  the  first  time  with  a  voice  that 
^xnbled  the  jubilation  of  a  lark. 

This  life  appeared  to  Etienne  fiill-of  unending  happiness,  until  one  day 
lend  asked  him  jokingly, 

*  Why  do  you  not  marry  one  of  your  pretty  companions?" 

^rom  this  moment  all  his  calmness  deserted  him,  for  he  could  not  but 
ik  of  the  remark  whenever  he  saw  the  two  girls.  To-day  he  looked 
I>esiree  with  the  resolution,  **  She  shall  be  my  wife ;"  to-morrow, 
rion's  gay  laugh  made  him  form  the  same  resolve  about  her.  In  this 
^  time  passed  and  Paris  became  calm  again.  Desir^e  Edelmann  began 
grive  ^essonfe  and  to  play  in  public,  amid  general  admiration ;  while 
^ion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  removed  to  an  atmosphere  full  of  splendour 
^n  unexpected  legacy  left  her  by  a  distant  relation.  The  delicious 
i^  of  practising  suffered  considerable  interruptions  in  consequence  of 
se  changes.  Then  it  happened  that  Etienne  one  summer  evening 
t:ed  Desiree  in  the  garden  to  accept  his  hand  and  heart.  But  his 
-ter's  daughter  heard  him  pale  and  trembling,  and  answered  him 
>tigh  her  tears : 

It  is  too  late,  Etienne.     Only  yesterday  I  accepted  a  man  who  pro- 
Bd  to  buy  back  my  father's  little  property,  for  whwh  he  yearns.     In 

*  weeks  I  shall  marry  citizen  D.  Oh !  why  did  not  you  speak  sooner? 
\ed  you  so  dearly,  Etienne !" 

i.nd  on  the  day  of  Desiree*s  marriage  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
^nne  made  the  same  proposal  to  little  Marion.     She  was  looking  too 
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tempting  in  her  pink  silk  dress  and  the  roses  in  her  powdered  hair.     But 
the  little  woman  laughed  in  his  face  and  said  : 

"  Too  late,  monsieur ;  I  do  not  intend  to  marry  now.  A  year  ago  I 
would  willingly  have  hecome  your  slave,  but  I  now  prefer  to  command 
slaves  myself. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  Etienne  Mehul  never  married,  and 
satisfied  himself  with  the  happiness  of  being  a  celebrated  man.     And  he 
had  conscientiously  followed  all  the  teaching  of  his  g^eat  master  excepts 
one, ''  Guard  against  love."  Many  a  pretty  face  made  his  heart  heavy  for  2^ 
season,  but  he  never  became  melancholy,  for  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  ^^ 
musician  to  boot. 

Loved  and  honoured,  he  lived  cheerily  up  to  the  d^  of  his  deatl^^ 


Etienne  Mehul,  the  cMebrated  composer  of  "  Joseph  in  Egypt,"  died  i 
the  year  1817,  as  Professor  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  Member  ^^ 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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BOKN  JANUARY  8,  1864. 

Br  Mrs.  Acton  Tindae. 

The  youngest  Heir  of  the  realms  that  lie 

Where  the  northern  oceans  meet ; 
With  a  chast'ned  heart  and  glist'ning  eye 

We  have  kissed  thy  welcome  feet. 
That  tarried  not— 'on  the  morning  height 

Of  the  chill  new  year  they  came. 
Thou  Infant  Heir  of  Victoria's  might 

And  of  Albert's  lofty  fame. 
So  flushes  spring  in  thy  Mother's  land 

Through  the  still  dissolving  snows. 
Through  beechen  woods,  over  downs  of  sand. 

So  tne  bliss  life-bringing  flows ! 

Thou  cam'st  when  hearts  to  a  soft  regret,   • 

And  a  thoughtful  joy  were  strung; 
For  years  departing  and  opening,  yet 

The  carol  and  dirge  we  sung ; 
While  echoed  round  us  the  chiming  bells 

Eor  vigil  and  festal  high. 
Leading  us  on  through  the  page  that  tells 

Of  the  Saviour's  infancy ; 

When  with  shepherds  wild, 
And  sages  mild, 

And  the  mother-maid  He  went. 
Bleeding  and  shining,  the  Holy  Child, 

Among  martyrs  innocent — 
A  motley  trairf — but  the  light  they  brought 

For  the  Kving  and  the  dead, 
Hath  never  ceased  through  the  worlds  of  thought. 

And  the  realms  of  earth  to  spread. 
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Thy  Father's  people  afar  and  near 
Have  cherished  and  borne  that  light, 
'Tis  to  none*  more  dear, 
To  none  more  clear 
Than  to  those  who  met  Thee  with  prayer  and  cheer, 
Sweet  Prince,  on  thy  first  birth-night. 

Onr  lands  are  locked  in  their  wintry  rest, 
Our  heavens  serene  and  still. 

Like  islands  blest 

In  the  fabled  West, 
Unshadowed  by  omens  ill — 

Though  the  war-fires  flare. 

And  trumpets  blare. 
Above  many  a  distant  hill ! 

So  awhile  we  may 

By  thy  cradle  stay. 
Over  rolls  memorial  bent. 
Musing,  and  wandering  far  away 

Up  the  lines  of  thy  long  descent. 
Through-  woof  and  warp  in  the  web  of  fate. 
Through  shadow  and  sheen  we  gaze. 

On  the  love  and  hate 

We  meditate 
That  burnt  in  the  olden  days. 
As  we  turn  o'er  pages  fleck'd  by  tears. 

That  tell  of  some  famous  woe. 
The  spirit  that  ruled  the  age  appears 
Tn  a  cloud  of  lurid  glow; 

Their  best  excuse, 

Had  they  known  its  use. 
Who  work'd  evil  long  ago ; 
We  read  of  souls  who  have  borne  the  brand 

For  sins  that  were  not  their  own. 

Of  victims  smote  with  unsparing  hand, 

And  the  men  who  cast  the  stone — 

All  cried  to  God, 

They  who  swayed  the  rod. 
Or  crouched  'neath  its  stripes  to  moan; 

All  wait  through  Time 

For  His  grace  sublime 
Who  hath  suffered  to  atone. 

For  the  depth  and  height. 

For  the  breadth  and  might 
Of  mercy  to  men  unknown. 

His  eye  hath  read, 

Of  the  Quick  and  Dead, 
The  history  true  alone ! 

Heir  to  the  lessons  a  hundred  Kings 

Have  learnt  among  blood  and  tears. 
Heir  to  the  Wisdom  that  Science  brings 
In  these  late  momentous  years ; 

Beneath  faithful  care, 

'Mid  examples  rare, 
Oh !  well  hath  thy  lot  been  cast — 

Where  Right  is  Might, 

In  the  Present  light. 
And  not  in  the  painful  Past. 
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THE  QUEST. 
I. 

THE  FROZEN  LAKE.      THB  MOBGUE. 

Prior  to  the  date  at  which  this  story  begins,  I  had  suffered  pecu- 
niary losses.  These  accounted  for  my  being  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of 
1859.  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  my  native  country.  In  plum 
English,  I  had  ran  away  from  my  creditors.  My  diflSculties  were  of  in.  y 
own  creating.  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself,  and  I  had  blamed  my- 
self bitterly  enough  during  the  period  intervening  between  my  losses  ackd 
1859,  when  things  reached  their  climax. 

I  like  not  to  recal  that  period,  and  it  is  not  my  wish  to  enlist  pity.  I 
refer  to  these  things  merely  to  explain  the  state  of  feeling  in  which,  no^w 
that  the  worst  had  come,  I  found  myself  in  Paris.  My  misfortunes  arose 
from  error  in  judgment,  from  extravagance,  from  gambling,  from  tempo- 
rary madness  it  might  be,  not  from  anything  dishonourable.  Clear  of 
that  taint  had  stood  our  house  for  three  Hundred  years.  I  had  lived  oo, 
it  is  true,  after  being  ruined,  as  if  I  were  not  ruined — as  if  I  was  sbill 
entitled  to  retain  the  position  in  society  our  family  had  held ;  but  as  I  did 
not  increase  my  debt,  I  satisfied  my  conscience  as  well  as  I  could  by  tlie 
reflection  that  I  kept  up  appearances  in  order  to  avail  myself  of  tLixy 
facilities  of  extrication  thej  might  afford.  That  and  my  original  folljr 
were  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,  and  the  mental  suffering^  X 
had  endured  seemed  to  me  more  than  a  just  punishment. 

Enough  of  this.  I  had  arrived  in  Paris  the  20th  of  December,  1859,  in 
good  health  and  bad  spirits,  with  thirty  sovereigns  in  my  pocket.  I  had 
taken  care  to  get  away  without  being  observed,  and  thanks  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  passports,  thanks  to  the  primitive  habits  of  the  place  from  whicH 
I  had  come,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe— and  since  I  have  had  no 
reason  to  doubt — that,  with  one  exception,  nobody  in  England  knew 
where  I  had  gone  to.  I  was,  moreover,  tolerably  certain  that,  with  one 
exception  also,  no  man  in  the  brilliant  metropolis  of  civilisation — nay,  no 
one  who  owned  the  sway  of  Napoleon  III. — had  the  remotest  knowledgne 
of  my  previous  history,  or  the  ^lightest  interest  in  my  future  fate.  My 
former  existence  was  wiped  out,  and  I  was  henceforth  connected  or 
related  to  no  one. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  about  the  noisiest 
thoroughfare  in  Paris.  It  was  midnight  when  I  reached  my^hotel,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  bed.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  Ever  like  the 
sea  rose  the  noise  of  the  streets,  that  indescribable  and  hopeless  moan 
which  all  who  have  courted  slumber  in  London  or  Paris  with  hearts  ill 
at  ease  have  felt. 

I  rose  early  and  unrefreshed,  and,  after  an  uncomfortable  breakfast, 
I  set  out  to  try  a  remedy  for  low  spirits,  which  had  never  as  yet  failed  me 
when  in  Paris.  That  remedy  was  simply  a  lounge  in  the  principal  streets. 
Nor  did  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Itsdian  Boulevard  now  fail  in  their  ac- 
customed effect ;  the  sense  of  escape  from  disagreeable  association,  the 
novelty  of  scene,  the  frosty  air,  and  the  contagion  of  careless  enjoyment 
caught  from  every  one  I  met  in  this  city  consecrated  to  the  laissez  aUez^ 
Boon  braced  my  nerves,  and  restored  me  to  that  devil-me-care  equanimity 
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1  is  the  content  of  those  who  live  with  Damoeles'  sword  suspended 
^ir  heads,  and  are  glad  when  the  vista  of  the  day  discloses  no 

me  wore  on.     Two  or  three  hoiurs  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
I  visit  to  the  Madeleine,  brought  me  to  five  o'clock,  and  to  dinner. 

being  a  solitary  meal,  and  the  wiiie  being  a  decoction  of  logwood, 
)ied  only  an  hour,  so  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  took 
mnibos  to  Passy,  and  then,  walked  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

may  excite  surprise  thai  on  a  winter's  night  I  should  prefer  the 
to  the  theatre,  but  the  Bois  was  at  this  time  of  Uie  year,  and  at  this 
,  the  more  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The  lakes  were  frozen,  and 
je  of  them  all  the  fashionable:  people  of  Paris  who  eould  skate  re- 
i  in  the  evening — not  unfrequenily  the  emperor  and  empress  were 
nt* 

le  scene  was  brilliant.  The  trees  were  hung  with  variegated  lamps, 
ii  were  reflected  on  the  dear  ice,  and  the  skaters  carried  torches, 
h  gleamed  before  them,  or,,  where  their  light  was  intercepted,  cast 
Dg  shadows  of  gigantic  men  or  women  right  across  the  lake.  £x- 
where  illuminated  by  the  torches  or  the  pendent  lampsy  the  scene 
feumed  in  by  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  a  starless  and  moonless 
ur.  night,  winch  effectually  concealed  the  figures  of  some  three  or 
hundred  of  the  secret  police  who  watched  over  the  safety  of  the 
»roir,  who  was  understood  to  be  among  the  skaters, 
lere  were  several  ladies  present,  whose  elegant  figures,  clad  in  rich 

enhanced  the  effect  of  the  scene*  All  seemed  in  the  greatest 
A,  and  as  the  frost  had  not  been  of  loi^  endurance,  the  flexure  and 
cling  of  the  ice  vnder  the  flying  feet  of  the  skaiters  increased  the  en- 
ent,  by  adding  the  excitement  of  some  degree  of  danger.  Being  a 
able  skater,  I  was  soon  among  them,  and,  as  I  am  a  light  weight,  I 
oot  the  least  adventurous  of  the  company.  There  was  a  lady,  how- 
who  ventured  on  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  ice  than  I  cared  to  try, 
who,  by  her  recklessness,  at  first  attracted  my  attention,  soon 
ged  into  admiration  of  her  exquisite  figure  and   perfect   skating. 

semi-transparent  veil,  which  covered  half  the  face,^  and  the  fitful 
,  did  not  allow  a  full  view  of  her  features,  but  I  caught  glimpses  of 
Unformed  cheek  and  dimpled  chin,  glowing  with  the  sweet  bloom  of 
en  or  seventeen  heightened  by  exercise ;  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes 
ing  through  the  veil  lent  a  gem^ike  lustre  to  her  full  red  lips.  I 
not  alone  in  my  admiration ;  as  she  passed,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
3d  to  look  at  her,  and  the  more  adventurous  of  the  skaters  seemed 
^Ued  to  cross  and  recross  her  path.  Bat  she  spoke  to  no  one  ;  all 
rare  of  the  attention  she  excited,  she  seemed  to  give  herself  up  to  the 
^ment  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  the  intoxication  of  the  frosty  air. 
1.  juat  turned  to  avoid  a  part  of  the  ice  which,  owing  to  some  freshet, 
ed  insecure,  when  she  passed  me  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  On  she 
.  in  the  tordiHght,  casting  a  shadow  long  and  weird-like,  the  un- 
e  ice  bendiiig  and  recovering  itself  like  the  long  swell  of  the  sea. 
the  ice  waaitoo  thin,  and  when  about  fifty  yards  past  me  it  broke, 
she  suddenly  disappeared.  I  mechanically  turned  to  attempt  to 
e  her,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  just  as  I  approached  the 

where  she  had  fallen  in,  the  ice  gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
oyer  ears  in  the  cold  water.    I  am  no  swimmer,  but  I  have  presence 
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of  mind,  and  now,  as  the  water  closed  over  me,  I  clutched  hold  of  her 
dress.  Down  we  went  together  to  the  hottom,  hut  a  vigorous  kick  on 
the  ground  sent  us  hoth  again  to  the  surface,  and,  with  an  effort,  I 
managed  to  get  her  pushed  on  the  unhroken  ice,  and  then  I  slid  hack 
myself.  Down  to  the  hottom  I  sank  again.  I  regained  the  surface,  saw 
that  the  young  girl  had  been  dragged  ashore,  missed  hold  of  a  rope 
which  was  thrown  to  me,  and  then  ...  I  became  unconscious. 

It  was  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  ere  I  came  to  myself.  I  was 
lying  on  a  bed  in  the  park-keeper's  lodge,  and  the  keeper,  ms  wife,  and  J 
a  doctor  were  with  me.  They  seemed  delighted  when  I  opened  my^^ 
eyes,  as  they  had  despaired  of  my  recovery.  A  glass  of  brandy  restoredJI 
me  to  consciousness,  and  to  a  homily  by  the  keeper's  wife,  who  was  a^ 
devote,  and  ascribed  my  recovery  to  Saint  Eustache,  to  whom,  she  said^  _ 
I  ought  to  be  particularly  grateful.  I  did  not  betray  my  ignorance  <^^ 
the  faith  by  any  inquiries  as  to  the  saint,  and  after  a  manner  I  felt  a^_^ 
first  grateful  for  the  escape  I  had  made,  but  I  recollect  that,  ox^  aitie-^sss 

reflection,  it  struck  me  then  that  if  the  care  of  those  present,  and  th 

intercession  of  Saint  Eustache  had  been  to  no  purpose,  it  would  hav 

pleased  me  as  well.  I  had  been  near  the  gates  of  death.  I  would  ha?"---  ^ 
preferred  at  this  period  of  my  history  to  have  entered  and  had  the^c^ 
closed  against  me.  I  thanked  my  friends  not  the  less,  and  having  nearX  y 
regained  my  strength,  I  offered  to  leave;  but  this  for  some  time  th^^ 
obstinately  opposed,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the  emperor  had  l^fi 
word  that  he  was  to  be  told  when  1  recovered. 

This  did  not  suit  me.  I  wbhed  to  remain  unknown,  and  I  therefore 
insisted  on  leaving;  and  as  an  Englbhman  in  Paris  is  generally  humoured, 
as  I  suppose  in  virtue  of  his  national  obstinacy,  he  is  elsewhere,  I  had  my 
own  way.  So  after  putting  on  my  clothes,  which  had  been  careful/y 
dried  and  cleaned,  I  left  without  giving  name  or  address.  I  did  more. 
Aware  of  the  care  the  French  police  kindly  take  over  strangers,  I  adopted 
a  very  circuitous  route  on  ray  way  homewards. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to  Versidlles,  in  conformity  with  a 
practice  I  have  uniformly  adopted  in  my  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  I 
always  go  the  first  Sunday  to  Versailles,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
glory  of  France.  Great  have  been  the  doings  of  Napoleon  I.  in  stone 
and  lime,  and  those  of  Napoleon  III.  have  been  greater ;  but,  in  tastefiil 
magnificence  in  architecture,  nothing  they  have  built  can  for  a  moment 
compare  with  the  doings  of  Louis  Quatorze  in  this  temple  to  his  hononr. 
In  these  marvellous  suites  of  rooms  splendour  has  reached  its  acme. 

There  were  a  great  many  visitors  that  day  at  the  palace,  and  for  a 
time  I  forffot  my  isolation  where  all  seemed  isolated.  I  allowed  imagi- 
nation to  have  its  way,  and  it  carried  me  into  the  court  circle  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  —  these  brave  marquises  and  accommodating  mar- 
chionesses, the  most  brilliant  society  the  world  ever  saw — and  then  I,  in 
reverie,  followed  the  cortege,  and  saw  them  gradually  getting  old  and 
satiated,  and  I  tried  to  imagine  how  the  courtiers  of  Louis's  brilliant 
youth,  those  of  them  who  survived,  looked,  when  he,  their  master,  had 
become  pious  a  la  Maintenon ;  when  his  pride  had  been  humbled  by 
Marlborough,  and  the  deaths  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  haid 
reached  the  little  heart  he  had,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
more  weary  crew  never  existed  on  earth.     Then  I  thought  of  the  king 
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r  ia  his  state^  acting  out  his  r61e  grandly  to  the  last,  and  I  knew 
a  hundred  years  were  gone  since  all  this  had  happened,  and  that 
^hole  had  melted  away  as  a  dream,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind, 
'elt  comforted.     I  was  alone.     A  living  ass  it  might  be,  but  these, 
all,  were  at  any  time  poor  lions. 

leh  were  my  reflections  as  I  stood  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,  the  centre  of 
itrig^es  of  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  was  not  attending  to 
ling  about  me,  and  had  passively  followed  the  crowd,  when  sud- 
r  my  reverie  was  disturbed  by  a  very  ordinary  incident.  I  trod  on 
kirts  of  a  lady's  gown  and  tore  it.  I  turned  to  apologise,  and  raised 
lat,  and  before  me  stood  the  lady  I  had  rescued  from  the  ice.  She 
ed  to  have  a  vague  perception  she  had  seen  me,  and,  anticipating 
ipology,  said,  with  a  frank  smile,  that  the  fashion  was  to  blame, 
that  for  her  part  she  admired  the  dexterity  of  the  gentlemen  in 
iestroying  ladies'  dresses  every  day.  I  said  something  in  reply, 
-get  what,  and  she,  seeing  I  was  an  Englishman,  answered  me 
Qglish  with  a  musical  foreign  accent,  and  a  contempt  of  grammar 
b  was  enchanting.  Her  face  was  indeed  beautiful.  A  fine  oval 
a  southern  complexion,  a  well-developed  nose,  perhaps  too  prononc^, 
lall  delicate  mouth  with  pearly  teeth,  and  eyes !    Ah,  Ad^le !  those 

so  large,  so  lustrous,  so  dark.  Never  from  that  moment  did  I 
)t  their  glance. 

e  parted  like  ships  meeting  on  the  sea.  She  joined  a  lady  and 
leman  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  her  before 
curred  to  me  that  I  had  one  reminiscence,  though  rather  a  cold  one 
>mmon,  to  which  I  might  have  appealed. 

returned  to  Paris  by  the  railway,  and  reached  my  hotel  late  at 
t. 

awoke  next  morning  in  better  spirits.  The  adventure  had  done  me 
1.     I  had  saved  a  life,  and  I  had  seen  a  lady.  To  save  a  life  was  the 

really  useful  thing  I  had  done ;  and  the  lady !  Already  I  felt 
cening  feelings  long  forgotten — feelings  of  my  youth  when  all  was 
.  I  submitted  passively  to  the  sweet  impulse  of  the  hour,  and  it 
with  a  vigorous  step  and  a  joyous  heart  I  took  my  morning  walk, 
and  down  the  streets  sauntering  carelessly,  looking  into  the  shops, 
ing  at  the  people,  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  completely  forget- 
that  I  had  abandoned  all  the  friends  I  had  in  the  world,  and  that  I 
only  twenty-five  sovereigns,  two  napoleons,  and  four  francs  in  my 
cat. 

>own  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  along  the  quays  looking  across  to  Old 
ice  and  to  Notre-Darae.  Along  by  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  at  last  I 
d  myself  close  to  the  Morgue. 

Whoever  passed  the  Morgue  without  entering  that  gloomiest  of  all 
my  places  on  earth  ?  There  is  an  attraction  about  it  no  one  can 
t.  The  building  is  common-place,  exceedingly  ugly,  and  the  small 
rd,  always  seen,  about  it  is  not  attractive.  But  inside  are  the  bodies 
}d  out  of  the  Seine,  the  victims  of  despair  and  of  ruffianism.  That 
)  say,  within  this  squalid  building  may  be  seen  every  day  the  net 
It  of  the  greatest  misery  and  the  greatest  crime  in  Paris — conse- 
itly  of  the  greatest  misery  and  crime  in  the  world;  for  Paris  is  the 
tal  of  civilisation,  and  despair  and  murder,  if  they  become  rarer, 
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a  braid  of  slightly  grizzled  hair,  which'in  youth  would  have  been  jet  black, 
evidently  a  woman's  hair.     The  inner  ring  "was  a  fillet  of  silver. 

"  When  was  this  person  buried?'*  I  inquired. 

"  I  can  tell  monsieur  that/'  said  the  sexton.  "  I  helped  to  dig  the  grave. 
It  was  on  Tuesday  last.  There  were  three  bodies  sent  from  the  Morguie. 
One  was  a  poor  wretch  of  a  woman  who  had  drowned  herself;  the  other — 
a  circumstance  which  hardly  ever  happens — was  identified  as  the  corpse  of 
a  format — ^he  had  been  murdered ;  and  as  to  the  third  body,  at  whose 
grave  we  now  stand,  it  was  that  of  an  old  man  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
seen  better  days."    / 

I  was  struck  by  the  coincidence.  I  ^would  have  described  the  three 
bodies  I  saw  at  the  Morgue  nearly  in  the  same  way ;  and  taking  into 
account  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  I  had  little  doubt 
tiiey  were  the  same.  ^         4 

Here  was  a  condensed  romance  at  once.  The  poor  wasted  life-tired 
man  was  still  an  object  of  female  regard,  and  had  been  recognised  even 
in  that  chamber  of  oblivion,  the  Morgue.  But  why  was  the  body  not 
claimed  ?     Why  stop  for  this  most  posthumous  mark  of  respect  ? 

Hei*e  was  a  mysteiy  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  that  in  my 
present  mood  was  the  inducement  to  meddle  with  it,  joined  to  the  prospect 
that  its  investigation  might  lead  to  danger,  and,  therefore,  to  excitement. 
The  man  might  not  have  fallen  unawares  into  the  Seine.  It  might  have 
been  the  interest  of  some  one  that  he  should  fall  in.  There  was  evidently 
a  woman  of  wealth,  if  not  of  rank,  who  loved  his  memory,  and  who  had 
recognised  him  in  the  Morgue,  and  probably  attended  his  burial,  but  yet 
dared  not  avow  herself  nor  tell  who  he  was.  The  inquiry  had  the  fasci- 
pation  of  diflBculty. 

But  what  of  the  clothes  ?  1  was  told  they  might  still  be  at  the  Morgue, 
and  I  determined  to  go  and  see. 

Before  arriving  there,  I  had  concocted  my  story.  I  told  the  keeper  I 
had  recently  missed  a  near  relation,  and  fearing  something  had  befallen 
him,  I  had,  after  making  every  inquiry,  come  at  last  to  the  Morgue.  I  de- 
scribed the  appearance  of  my  lost  friend,  and,  as  I  expected,  was  told  that 
a  corpse  answering  the  description  had  been  recently  found  in  the  Seine, 
and  brought  to  the  Morgue,  and  not  having  been  claimed,  had  been  buried 
last  Tuesday  at  Pere  la  Chaise.  I  asked  for  his  clothes,  and  was  shown 
them  as  they  hung  on  the  wall,  along  with  several  other  suits,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  still  remained  for  some  time  after 
the  burial  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  had  been  found.  I  was  told  that 
since  I  was  a  relation  of  the  deceased  I  might  take  them  away  with  me, 
but  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  the  authority  of  the 
sergeant  of  gendarmes  specially  attached  to  the  Morgue.  As  he  was  at 
hand  the  keeper  went  to  fetch  him.  Fearing  this  functionary  might  be 
more  particular,  I  availed  myself  of  the  absence  of  the  keeper  to  make 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  clothes  of  the  dead  man.  They  had  originally 
been  good,  and  obviously  had  belonged  to  a  gentleman.  But  I  looked 
in  vain  for  any  distinctive  mark,  and  was  just  about  abandoning  the 
attempt,  when  I  found  on  the  corner  of  a  cambric  handkerchief,  which 
was  suspended  with  the  rest,  an  heraldic  crest  representing  a  hand  hold- 
ing a  flag.  Hardly  had  I  made  this  discovery  when  the  keeper  returned 
with  the  gendarme. 

b2 
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'< Monsieur  has  been  inquiring,"  said  he,  ''after  a  body  which  w^a 
exposed  here  a  few  days  ago.  Will  monsieur, **  continued  he,  referrii^K 
to  a  book  he  carried  with  him,  ''  repeat  the  description  ?" 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  the  features  of  the  dead  man  hs^a 
made  an  impression  on  me. 

"  My  relative,"  said  I,  "  was  a  man  upwards  of  sixty.  His  hair,  or— ^ 
ginally  brown,  had  become  grizzled.  He  wore  whiskers  coming  clos=: 
into  the  ends  of  his  mouth.  He  had  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  and 
good  forehead,  marked  with  signs  of  care  and  anxiety,  for  he  had  n 
been  lucky  in  life.  Indeed,"  I  continued,  ''his  misfortunes,  and  t^H 
settled  melancholy  they  had  induced,  were  the  reasons  which  made  i^^ 
suspect  he  might  have  committed  suicide." 

"  Was  he  a  Frenchman?"  said  the  gendarme. 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  but  he  had  been  long  abroad,  and  might  have  bee-  ^ 
mistaken  for  a  Frenchman ;  but,  in  reality,  he  was  an  Englishman." 

"  His  name?*'  said  the  gendarme. 

"  His  name,"  I  replied,  "  was  John  Brown,  but  he  had  assumed  di^gj 
rent  names.'* 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last?" 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  I.    "  He  came  with  me  from  Englaci^" 

"  Were  there  any  marks  on  his  clothes  ?"  said  the  gendarme,  ag'a/ii 
applying  to  his  book. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  I  replied.     "  He  had,  I  know,  some  of  his  thin^ 
marked  with  his  crest — a  hand  with  a  flag." 

"  Quite  satisfactory,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  And  now  one  more  ques- 
tion :  what  is  your  own  name,  and  what  your  relationship  to  the  dead 
man  ?" 

"  My  name,"  said  I,  unhesitatingly,  "  is  John  Smith.  I  am  nephev 
to  the  dead  man  if  he  was  John  Brown." 

The  gendarme  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  description  would  have 
suited  half  the  men  in  the  Loudon  Directory.  He  contented  himself  with 
asking  me  to  subscribe  my  name  to  an  inventory  of  the  clothes  which  had 
been  found  on  the  dead  man,  and,  having  folded  these  neatly  up  in  a 
parcel,  he  allowed  me  to  take  them  away. 

A  closer  inspection  led  to  no  further  discovery.  The  cypher  on  the  hand 
kerchief  was  the  only  new  clue  I  had  got.  It  was,  however,  something 
and  I  determined  to  prosecute  my  inquiries. 

For  this  purpose  I  went  back  to  P^re  la  Chaise.     I  found  my  frier 
the  gravedigger,  at  his  post.     I  asked  him  for  the  immortelle.     He  \ 
kept  it  in  the  hut  with  his  tools,  and  he  now  produced  it.     As  he  cf 
thus  remove  it  from  the  grave  to  which  it  belonged,  it  struck  me  that ' 
little  management  I  might  get  possession  of  it  altogether.     The  r 
countenance  favoured  the  attempt.     His  nose  showed  he  was  not  ex 
from  an  infirmity  common  to  gravediggers  all  over  the  world. 

I  got  the  immortelle  half  price,  but  then  I  had  a  quasi  right  c 
perty  to  it,  having  made  myself  heir  to  the  unfortunate  man  over 
grave  it  had  ,been  deposited. 

On  getting  home  I  examined  it  carefully.  The  hair,  form 
middle  circle,  was  secured  by  a  thread  sewed  in  and  out  and  re 
thin  fillet  of  silver.  I  removed  the  thread,  and  opened  up  the 
hair.     It  was  fine  as  silk,  and  glossy,  nearly  jet  black,  except  ' 
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and  there  appeared  a  white  hair.  Evidently  it  had  belonged  to  a  lady. 
Inside  I  found  a  small  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  **  M.  L.  to 
It.  D."  The  fillet  of  silver  I  closely  examined,  but  could  find  no  trade 
onark.  I  carefully  replaced  the  hair  in  the  chaplet,  keeping  out  the  scrap 
of  paper,  and  locked  the  immortelle  up  with  the  clothes  of  my  adopted 
uncle. 

On  returning  to  my  hotel,  I  wa^  startled  on  being  told  that  an  in- 
spector of  the  police  was  in  my  room,  and  desired  to  see  me.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  sergeant  whose  examination  I  had  already  successfully 
undergone  at  the  Morgue,  promoted  by  my  landlord  for  the  credit  of  his 
house  to  the  dignity  of  inspector.  He  said  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
inform  me  that  another  had  been  inquiring  after  my  deceased  relative,  or, 
at  least,  after  a  man  who  was  missing,  and  whose  description  coincided 
with  that  of  the  man  at  the  Morgue,  ihe  applicant,  said  the  gendarme, 
is  a  lodging-house  keeper.  No.  95,  Rue  d*Argenteuil,  and  his  name  is  Jules 
Jourdain.  He  had  lost  one  of  his  lodgers,  who  had  been  absent  for  some 
days,  and,  never  having  been  in  the  custom  to  be  away  above  a  day, 
he  had  got  anxious,  and,  fearing  the  worst,  had  come  to  the, Morgue. 

"  I  gave  him  your  name,"  said  the  gendarme,  "and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  call  on  you." 

This  was  all  he  had  to  say,  and  I  felt  relieved  and  encouraged.  John 
Smith  had  been  accepted,  without  hesitation,  as  a  honk  fide  name,  and 
my  incognito  promised  to  remain  intact. 

In  the  course  of  next  day  I  was  favoured  with  a  call  from  Monsieur 
Jourdain.  He.  was  an  important  person,  and  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  way  in  which  he  discharged  his  functions.  "Therfe  were  no  such 
apartments  in  Paris,"  he  said,  "  as  those  at  95,  Rue  d'Argenteuil.  They 
were  arranged  and  furnished  after  a  system  of  his  own.  His  lodgers, 
consequently,  had  always  been  the  best,  and  none  had  been  better  than 
my  relative,  who,  he  told  me,  was  named  Laporte.  **  He  was  a  model 
lodger,  quiet,  regular,  and  a  good  payer*" 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ?"  I  inquired. 

'^  He  was  a  sad  man,"  said  Jourdain.  "  He  must  have  had  a  love 
affair  in  his  youth,  for  he  spoke  very  little,  and  never  smiled ;  but  he 
was  a  very  good  lodger,  and  Madame  Jourdain  and  I  liked  him  much." 

"  Had  he  any  friends  ?" 

"  None  that  I  recollect,"  said  he.  "  He  was  quite  a  solitary — spoke 
little,  and  would  shut  himself  up  for  days  in  his  rooms.  Ah  !  but  now  I 
recollect,"  M.  Jourdain  continued,  "  about  a  year  ago  a  lady  called  on 
him  in  a  carriage,  but  he  was  out,  and  she  did  not  leave  her  name.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  ever  asked  for  Monsieur  Laporte." 

This  was  all  I  could  extract  from  Jourdain.  He  could  tell  me  nothing 
about  the  lady,  except  that  she  particularly  admired  his  rooms. 

I  showed  my  visitor  the  clothes  I  had  brought  from  the  Morgue,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  as  those  of  his  lodger.  I  ex- 
plained, as  I  had  done  to  the  gendarme,  my  intimate  relationship  with 
bis  late  lodger,  and  gave  him  also  the  benefit  of  my  name.  I  promised 
to  call,  and  said  it  was  not  unlikely  I  might  ask  him  to  do  me  the  favour 
of  permitting  me  to  succeed  my  uncle  as  his  lodger. 
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II. 

I  MAKE  ▲  FHIEND. 

That  night  I  passed  la  a  gambling-house  in^  the  Rue  St  Honor^.  It 
was  not  a  fashionable  hell,  but  of  tolerable  standing.  The  presiding 
priestesses  were  two  ladies  of  rank,  and  of  engs^ng  manners,  and  easy 
•disposition. 

Gambling-houses  are  illegal,  and  therefore  in  this  mansion  there  was  a 
salon  for  the  reunion  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  devoted  to  botany,  lectures 
on-  which  instructive  science,  it  was  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  were  selected  with  due  regard  to  scientific  requirements  and 
position  in  society,  were  given  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  It  wa 
one  of  these  lectures  I  had  obtai;.eJ  a  ticket  to  attend. 

I  found  the  botanists  seated  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  a  ro 
brilliantly  lit  up  with  gas  and  mirrors.    On  another  table  was  an  eleg 
supper,  served  in  dishes  of  chased  silver,  burgundy  and  champagne  in 
Bohemian  decanters,  and  fruit  and  flowers. 

No  one,  however,  partook  of  these  refreshments.     The  company  we 
grouped  round  the  other  table,  at  which  the  interesting  science  the_ 
had  met  to  cultivate  was  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  instmc 
tive  experiments  made  with  two  packs  of  cards,  two  sets  of  dice,  and  a 
philosophical  instrument,  called  in  our  country  a  teetotum. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  should  join  such  an  expensive  class,  and  wha  ~ 
interest  I  had  in  botany,  or,  to  call  things  by  their  real  names,  now  i ' 
we  are  inside  and  have  no  fear  of  the  police,  why  did  I  go  to  a  g^mblm^T*— 
house  when  there  was  so  little  between  me  (only  twenty-two  napoleoni^^ 
and  actual  want  ?    My  answer  is,  that  was  the  chief  reason  that  induceuciS . 
me  to  go.     A  week  or  two  sooner,  what  did  it  matter,  and  fortune  mig^^ 
befriend  me.    There  is  no  better  frame  of  mind  for  a  successful  gacnUftZ'..  . 
You  lay  against  destruction,  and  therefore  you  lay  recklessly  and  coolly. 
No  one,  however,  knew  the  state  of  my  finances.     I  was  a  ri^  Englisfa- 
man,  a  tyro  in  the  game,^  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  encourage. 

The  luck  was  in  my  favour,  but  as  I  went  on  each  time  addli^  my 
winnings  to  my  stake,  the  faces  of  my  brother  and  sister  botanists  began 
to  grow  serious.  I  protest  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  insinuate 
anything  against  the  fairness  of  their  play.  The  house,  as  I  said  before, 
is  not  fashionable,  but  it  is  respectable  ;  and  if  ^you  get  an  introduction, 
you  can  even  now  meet  at  the  salon  some  of  the  best  company  in  Pam. 
But  on  this  occasion,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune,  it  did  happen  that 
after  having  gained  two  thousand  napoleons,  the  luck  went  deeidedl]^ 
against  me.  My  adversaries  always  threw  fives  or  sixes,  and  the  tee- 
totum even  deserted  n^.  The  first  streaks  of  daylight,  however,  ap- 
peared before  ill  luck  had  done  its  worst,  and  when  the  meeting  broke 
up,  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  I  was  still  nine  hundred  niipe- 
leons  richer  than  when  I  entered. 

It  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  fortune  had  so  managed 
it  that  the  whole  of  the  money  had  been  lost  by  one  individuaL  I 
had  been  attracted  by  his  appearance  from  the  first  Youth,  ingenuoua- 
ness,  impulsiveness,  spoke  in  every  feature ;  he  had  conducted  himself 
with  less  propriety  than  any  one  in  the  room;  he  was  excited  when  he 
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md  inclined  to  quarrel  when  he  lost,  but  as  it  was  no  one's  in- 
)  quarrel  with  him,  he  tried  to  drown  his  vexation  by  frequent 
to  the  burgondj  and  champagne.     Clearly  he  was  only  a  be- 

i  the  play  finished  he  seemed  anxious  and  depressed,  though  he 
dlant  attempts  to  appear  indifferent ;  but  from  the  clutdnng  of 
s  and  the  firm  set  mouth,  I  could  easily  see  that  he  was  tastings 
for  the  first  time,  the  pleasant  sensations  of  ruin.  *  I  folkmrn 
into  the  street,  for  I  knew  the  dangers  of  the  crisis.  He  took 
south,  regardless  of  all  around  him,  and  not  aware  that  I  fol- 
I  heard  his    broken   exclamations  :    "  My  mother,  my  poor 

What,  oh  what  will  I  do!" 
alked  on,  he  in  front,  I  close  behind,  till  we  readbed  the  quay 
he  suggestive  Motgue.     The  morning  wies  dark,  and  the  drift- 
r  had  banished  the  few  who  at  that  early  hour  would  have  been 

the  quay.  The  young  Frenchman  and  I  were  alone.  The 
one  to  intensify  bitter  thoughts.  He  looked  at  the  water  and 
the  'sky,  as  if  trying  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  snow-fiakes;  then 
lis  hands  to  his  eyes  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  That  mood  did 
ong,  and  I  heard  him  say,  "  Yes,  it  will  do,  she  will  think  I  was 

^ht  him  as  he  made  a  rush  to  the  river,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
•light  issuing  from  a  shop-window.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
d  me ;  when  he  did,  an  expression  of  loathing  and  dislike  passed 
handsome  features.  '*  It  is  you,"  said  he — "you  who  have 
le,  and  do  you  prevent^  me  hiding  my  disgrace  where  alone  it 
lidden  ?  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  bless  you.  Hold  me,  and  the 
Gi  ruined  man  be  on  you  and  yours." 

iear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  well  do  I  know  your  feelings.  I  too  have 
ther — but  I  will  not  speak  of  her.  Let  me  atone  for  the  evil  I 
»,  by  giving  you  a  chance  which  I  did  not  get — ^the  chanee  of 
by  experience  before  it  is  too  late.  You  have  lost  a  thousand 
I — I  have  gained  nine  hundred.  Here  are  eight  hundred  bade, 
1  as  a  warning  and  a  purchase-^a  warning  of  what  might  have 
,  and  a  purchase  by  me  firom  you  of  a  promise  never  to  gamble 

)t  know  if  there  was  anything  in  ray  voice  whidi  touched  his 
was  much  moved,  for  there  were  stiU  within  me  the  remains  of 
nature,  which  sometimes,  to  my  surprise,  showed  themselves, 
it  might  be,  I  gained  my  purpose ;  with  true  Frendi  effusion 
his  arms  round  my  neck  and  wept  like  a  child. 
3d  home  with  him.  He  stayed  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
3  which,  judging  from  its  exterior,  had  seen  better  days.  We 
[e  to  one  another.  He  told  me  his  name,  Albert  Trelles,  and 
at  the  court  door.     I  had  made  a  friend  for  life. 
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FBANCE  AND  ITS  JOURNALISM  * 

The  work  of  which  the  foregoing  is  the  title  is  one  of  considerahle  in  ^^ 
terest  as  well  as  novelty  on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  jourt^ 
nalism  of  France  is  an  extensive  subject,  and  highly  important,  if  on  th^^ 
ground  alone  that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  unacknowledged  writers,  as  l^f 
England,  but  in  those  well  known  to  the  public  as  individuals  of  distic:^ 
guished  talent.  Such,  but  in  a  less  degree,  was  formerly  the  case  wi^^>^ 
the  journalism  of  this  country  when  the  spirit  of  political  party  ruled,  an:^ 

newspapers  were  governed  by  principle,  in  place  of  that  pecuniary  ga ^ 

alone  which  leads  them  to  change  sides  witn  any  wind  that  will  "  "^      _ 
the  mill  to  nrofit."     The  mission  of  an  enlightened  press,  in  that  state 
usefulness  wnich  constitutes  its  noblest  end,  is  to  lead  the  public  by  met^^^ 
of  those  qualified  by  intellect,  and  enlarged  by  study,  to  higher  and  beC-^g^ 
views  of  things  than  it  can  acquire  amid  cares  and  toils,  and  even  an  ^^^. 
sorption  altogether  in  pursuits  that  contribute  most  to  the  worship  of    ^^ 
"least  exalted  spirit  that  fell."     The  little  time  we  can  spare  for  rip^i,. 
ing  our  judgment  upon  important  public  questions  through  superior  mli3(j^ 
should  be  directed  to  study  that  class  of  mind  alone  in  its  productioos. 
We  do  not  hold  that,  except  in  matters  of  feeling,  the  multitude  is  always 
in  the  right.     We  incline  to  the  sense  conveyed  in  the  passage,  "  Going 
with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,"  applying  it  to  all  questions  in  which  an 
uncultivated  judgment  is  called  into  action,  as  well  in  the  mass  as  in  the 
individual.    The  press,  therefore,  that  takes  its  tone  from,  and  follows,  in 
order  to  suit  the  abject  taste  of  the  masses,  in  place  of  instructing  them, 
is  a  venal  press,  and  has  no  right  to  claim  a  position  beyond  that  of  an 
attendant  upon  the  crowd  '^  to  turn  its  penny."     It  is,  in  the  latter  case, 
a  mere  record  of  events  and  of  passing  intelligence,  and  a  follower  of  the 
fluctuating  caprice  of  the  hour,  and  its  trifling  spirit,  in  place  of  an  in- 
structor.    It  is  by  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  through  a 
knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  experience  in  its  articles,  that  the  news- 
paper should  be  best  known.     Some  public  men  tell  us  this  is  super- 
fluous, and  that  before  long  there  will  be  nothing  more  of  the  press  extant 
than  this  kind  of  journalism,  because  men  in  busy  life  will  not  have  time 
to  devote  to  any  other  class  of  works,  that  alone  being  foremost  in  utility, 
and  suflicing  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  sons  of  traffic  in  a  nation 
where  wealth  governs  the  social  body,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  point 
made  by  convenience  where  the  acquirement  of  any  superior  degree  of 
knowledge  will  cease. 

However  accommodating  this  view  of  the  press  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
case  in  France,  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  imagined  here  had  not  certain 
truths  given  way  to  expediency  among  one  class  of  our  politicians,  and 
the  contests  for  them  been  terminated  at  last  by  the  tacit  assent  of  a 
great  leading  party  to  those  measures  of  its  antagonists,  which  it  had 
for  a  long  time  vituperated.  A  war  must  die  out,  where  the  passions  of 
its  combatants  cease  to  exist,  for  want  of  the  cause  they  had  before  cham- 
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pioned.  At  present  greatly  superior  to  the  journalism  of  the  past  time  in 
copiousness  of  intelligence,  correspondence,  and  reporting — in  fact,  in  all 
the  mechanism  of  its  "  order'* — the  press  is  far  inferior  in  earnestness  and 
high  principle,  and  in  that  political  comprehension  and  really  high-toned 
writing  exhibited  in  a  former  belligerent  era,  when  a  journal  supported 
the  principles  of  its  party.  Staunch  principle  is  now  abandoned  for  the 
object  of  gain,  trivial  views  of  trivial  things,  and  the  support  of  any  side 
wnich  will  secure  the  main  end  of  pecuniary  profit.  Hence  contraven- 
tions of  principles  advocated  yesterday  are  opposed  to-day,  as  these  last 
may  be  to-morrow.  It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  recal  the  names  of  poli- 
tical writers  in  times  past  v|;ho  risked  personal  liberty,  and  all  they  pos- 
sessed, in  support  of  honest  principles,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  social 
boSy.  They  are  no  more  ;  and,  though  their  names  have  not  died  with 
them,  they  are  well  remembered  by  those  who  can  afford  time  to  take  re- 
trospective glances  at  what  has  occurred  within  human  memory. 

Mr.  Kirwan  expresses  his  wonder  that  two  nations  like  France  and 
England,  only  twenty-five  miles  asunder,  should  know  so  little  of  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  journalism :  he  might  have  added,  and  in  everything 
else.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  editors  of  most  English 
newspapers  have  been  placed  in  their  positions  by  proprietors  of  those 
papers,  who  regard  them  as  mercenary,  not  literary  speculations,  and 
their  editors  merely  as  hired  servants,  a  fact  by  which  they  cozen  both  the 
profit  and  the  reputation  under  false  pretences.  In  consequence,  those 
called  upon  to  conduct  the  literary  part  of  our  journals  have  been  gene- 
rally little  in  expectation  of  such  posts  until  they  occupied  them,  and  it 
was  too  late  amid  such  onerous  duties  to  form  continental  intimacies. 
There  is  little  diflBculty  in  getting  into  French  society  of  the  class  from 
which  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained,  but  the  time  and  leisure  re- 
quired are  seldom  within  the  reach  of  those  who  labour  for  the  reputation 
of  the  proprietors  of  journals  in  England.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
temptation  to  seek  a  species  of  knowledge  which  can  be  spared  where  it 
is  certain  not  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  of  its  acquirement. 
It  is  astonishing  how  low  is  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  mental  labour 
in  this  country— in  fact,  of  any  labour  that  is  not  lackered  or  lackeyed 
under  a  real  or  assumed  connexion  with  the  livery  of  wealth.  Thus  a 
mere  journal  of  traflBc,  or  of  the  home  news  of  the  hour,  of  the  course 
of  the  exchanges,  and  of  court  news,  shall  far  outshine  any  enlarged  poU- 
tical  views  or  expositions  of  the  profoundest  policy  that  might  appear  in 
our  newspaper  columns.  In  England,  too,  the  mind  and  abilities  of  an 
editor  procure  him  no  personal  consideration,  because  that  is  reserved  for 
the  huckster  or  pedlar  who  may  own  the  property.  The  respect  and 
praise  of  the  public  attaches  to  him  alone,  fool  as  he  may  be,  who  fills  his 
purse  &om  the  brains  of  the  editor. 

But  to  the  present  work  treating  of  French  journalism :  Mr.  Kirwan 
begins  by  giving  a  detail  of  the  journals  of  Paris  from  their  commence- 
ment in  1635  to  1846,  a  space  of  time  which  includes  a  number  of  papers, 
the  names  of  the  larger  part  of  which  are  unknown  in  England.  He  tells 
us  that  the  word  "  gazetier "  was  derived  from  the  Venetian  coin  the 
"gazetta,"  the  price  of  the  first  number  issued  in  the  Place  St.  Mark.  A 

Kper  called  the  Mercury  appeared  in  England  in  1588.     The  French 
rrowed  the  title  about  twelve  years  afterwards  in  a  paper  called  the 
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Mercure  Frangais,  so  tiiat  journalism  seems  to  have  started  in  the  two 
countries  at  periods  very  near  each  other.  Jean  Richer  and  Th^ophile 
Eenaudot  were  first  editors  of  French  papers.  The  Mereure  Oalcmt 
commenced  in  1672,  and  another  Mercury,  historical  and  politicaJ,  ap- 
peared in  1686,  and  died  out  in  1782.  The  celebrated  Journal  de 
Savans  was  begun  in  1665,  ceased  in  1792,  recommenced  in  1797,  and 
in  1816  reached  its  maximum  in  circulation. 

In  this  mode  Mr.  Rirwan  gives  the  history  of  almost  all  the  French 
joumalsii.     The  first  Moniteur  borrowed  its  title  from  an  English  jounud 
of  the  same  appellation.     It  appeared  just  one  hundred  and  ficmr  years 
ago,  in  1760^  upon  the  accession  of  George  III.,  whose  ill  ddngswiAi 
Im  Scotch  &vourite,  Lord  Bute,  the  ignominious  peace,  and  the  war  apd 
the  loss  of  America  subsequently,  ana  then  the  war  to  defend  '*  dinae 
right"  in  the  persons  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had,  just  befoire,  made  war 
upon  England  to  aid  her  colonies  in  rebellion,  afforded  matter  eBougk  to 
sustain  a  Moniteur  upon  each  side  of  the  Channel.     The  history  of  the 
Moniteur^  with  its  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  is  curious.     One  of  the  Met'^ 
curies  was  edited  by  Marmontel.     The  Moniteur  Universd,  the  orgaik 
of  the  French  government,  was  established  by  the  bookseller  Panckouck^- 
in  November,  1789.     The  Journal  des  Debate  was  brought  out  by  dio^ 
brothers  B^rtin,  who  greatly  elevated  journalism  in  France;  Louis  Bertia^* 
became  ambassador  to  HoUand  in  1830,  and  was  subsequently  elefvatedb 
to  the  peerage.    He  was  a  very  accomplished  literary  man. 

We  have  here,  too,  a  history  of  journalism  and  editora  during  the 
Consulship  and  Empire.  The  whole  contrasts  singularly  with  that  o£ 
the  same  profession  in  England,  greatly  to  its  disadvantage,  and  to  the 
honour  of  France.  It  shows  that  the  mere  accumulation  and  poflseaBon 
of  pence  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  professions  that  are  intel- 
leetual.  An  English  minister  will  sometimes  affect  to  acknowledge'  the 
services  r^^dered  ta  his  country  by  literary  men ;  a  French  ministo!  ao* 
knowledges  and  rewards  them.  Yet  in  England  a  minister  is  quite teady 
to  turn  the  press  to  his  own  advantage,  but  has  no  idea  of  upholding  angfat 
which  does  not  make  a  tangible  return  in  parliamentary  votey.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  France  the  government  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
upon  intellect,  in  England  upon  party  interests,  where  intellect  has  no- 
concern.  It  is  to  obtain  support  by  doubling  the  necessary  xmiober  a£ 
officials  in  the  army  and  navy  to  secure  votes  in  parliament,  rathor  than 
to  reconcile  to  sound  sense  and  good  policy  that  which,  after  sXit,  has 
about  it  a  q>ecies  of  sturdy  independence.  The  G^rgian  era  vms  aaod 
contrast  to  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Even  Chatham,  as  a  roinietBr  of 
great  talent,  and  high  intellect,  however  beneficial  to  the  intereste  a»A 
glory  of  his  country,  could  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be  tolerated  by  a  piinee 
whose  highest  qualities  were  the  veriest  common-place,  seasoned  witfc 
vulgar  obstinacy. 

We  must  point  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  details,  which  will  h« 
foond  highly  interesting  to  those  who  are  connected  with  joarnalisai, 
and  who  hane  not  had  access  to  trustworthy  sources  of  informi^oa  like 
the  present.  The  r^rence  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Frendi.  press  on 
the  issue  of  the  nefarious  ordinances  of  Charles  X^  and  that,  widi  wdj 
the  Debate  excepted,  which  eame  round  too,  but  at  a  moment  that  fiasdl 
ita  motive,  reminded  us  of  the  days  of  the  old  Courier  paper  here ;  not: 
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that  we  are  even  now  without  examples  of  what  is  called  "  ratting  "  in 
journalism  in  questions  not  always  political  in  character,  but  conunercialy 
Eirtistic,  and  the  like,  with  all  kinds  of  Jim  Crow  jumpings  and  gyrations,, 
"which  the  Bull  family  tolerate  with  great  amenity. 

Thes  "  feuilleton,"  which  cannot  be  exactly  paralleled  in  our  journals, 
meainijBg  that,  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  cut  off  by  a  dark  line,  is 
now  generally  the  production  of  a  class  of  Parisian  writers  who  devote  them- 
selves to  subjects,  various  as  they  ar%  which  suit  the  popular  taste,  what- 
ever it  may  be^  and  arcj  therefore,  adapted  to  amuse- the  vulgar  order  of 
mind,  though  not  calculated  to  improve  it.  The  drama,  and  criticism  of 
a  particular  description,  originally  filled  up  by  able  and  learned  men,  with 
excellent  articles  of  the  class,  have  in  some  journals  degenerated  into  all 
kinds  of  vile  sensation  monstrosities,,  like  that  to  which  the  novel  has 
degenerated  in  this  country.  In  place  of  instruction  from  the  pens 
&nd  intellects  of  men  of  learning  and  genius^,  it  has  descended  into 
^^  surprising"  a  reader,  at  any  cost  ta  simplicity,  consistency,  good  sense, 
£uid  sound  morals. 

The  great  perverter  of  the  "  feuilleton"  at  present,  Mr.  Kirwan  informs 
ws,  is  the  well-known  Jules  Janin.  His  writings  are  said  to  be  marked 
fcy  a  "  marivaudage  de  bas-^tage."  He  is  ever  making  efforts  to  say 
clever  things  and  be  original  as  well,  and  performing  all  sorts  of  antics 
iwith  his  peUfc*  Now  gay,  and  then  lugubrious,  revelling  in  paradox,  and 
dealing  at  the  same  time  in  notiiing  substantial,  while  continually  re- 
^^oating  himself.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  works  of  M.  Janin  for 
•ieic  peculiar  character  among  **  the  small  weights-,'* 

A^eymar  was  one  of  the  superior  writers  of  the  "  feuilleton"  in  the 
^^ats..  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Petersburg,  where  he  married  a 
cfa  Russian  lady.  Another  of  the  writers  of  the  same  class  in  the 
^■Siutts  was  Michel  Chevalier,  once  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  M. 
h&sieSf  the  latter  remarkable  as  a  good  Greek  schdar,  which  the  French 

.g;enf  ral  are  very  far  from  being. ' 

-After  the  Canstitutionnel,  Mr.  Kirwan  notices  most  of  the  papers  of 
^^xrifi  in  succession  as  they  appeared,  and  we  learn  a  curious  fact  regarding 
>l:i.a  Wilson  Croker,  who  was  once  suspected  to  pass  at  Murray's,  in 
Hiemarle-street,  for  more  than  he  was  worth.  Most  of  his  articles  of 
particular  class,  relative  to  France  or  her  literature,  in  the  Quarterly^ 
»^pe  stolen  from  Colnet.  They  obtained  Croker  the  credit  for  being  a 
K^eoich  scholar  and  critic.  There  was  not,  it  seems,  an  original  line  or 
bought  in  his  articles  upon  the  foregoing  subjects;  all  were  stolen.  We 
'^11  know  how  Croker  used  to  threaten  Murray  with  a  new  Quarterly ^ 
^laen  Lockhart  objected  to  some  of  Croker* s  articles,  and  how  Southey 
^^■^-ciented  Lockhart  by  threatening  to  withdraw  his  contributions  if  he 
^*>^U  not  have  his  own  way  after  he  turned  his  political  coat.  Lockhart 
^xoplained  of  his  position.  Murray  was  naturally  nervous  about  a  most 
^ofitable  undertaking,  in  a  better  and  loftier  time  of  our  literature  than 
"^1^  present.  It  is  amuang  to  note  these  kind  of  things  in  the  conduct 
"^^  ^orks  that  were  once  under  the  editorship  of  well-known  men — some 
^  diatinguisked  ability — whose  names  carried  weight  A  propos  of  the 
^^<irteHy  Memew,  which  the  other  day  lauded  Victor  Hugo's  incon- 
^JJ'^cies  and  "  sensation  touches"  to  the  skies,  no  doubt  because  the 
^^^hurgh  Memew  had  stated  the  truth  about  them  previously,  and 
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feudal  prejudices  and  support  of  venerable  abuses.  The  narrowest  views 
upon  all  subjects  so  prevalent  in  the  *^  order,"  were  the  legacies  of  their 
forefathers,  and  are  not  yet  obliterated.  Pleasing  to  such  must  be  the 
records  of  those  times  when  "  clerks,"  the  only  learned  persons  in  the 
enormous  establishments  of  our  feudal  lords,  where  small  learning  went  a 
great  way,  dined  with  the  servants,  and  when  the  only  person  of  the 
household  that  could  cast  an  account — my  lord  not  excepted — was  the 
chaplain,  so  employed  on  Sunday  mornings.  In  fact,  the  poor  parson 
was  the  only  man  in  the  establbhment  who  could  use  his  pen,  and  that 
accomplishment  procured  him  no  superior  respect  if  it  brought  a  con- 
venience. Such  qualifications  were  beneath  the  feudal  lords,  three  out  of 
four  of  whom  made  their  marks  in  place  of  writing  their  signature,  or  got 
their  names  written  for  them.  This  want  of  respect  for  the  poor  clerk, 
transferred  to  literary  men  subsequently,  still  hangs  about  many  of  our 
Noodles  and  Doodles  who  build  their  consequence  upon  the  stolidity  of 
their  forefathers. 

In  England,  no  sovereign  like  Louis  XIV.  ever  encouraged  literature 
for  his  own  aggrandisement  or  that  of  the  nation.  The  Hanoverian 
dynasty  was  no  exception.  The  court,  since  Anne,  never  kept  up  with 
that  of  France,  nor  was  it  ever  in  advance  of  the  times  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  nature  of  the  better  order  of  literature  is,  fortunately,  too 
independent  in  the  present  day  for  fraternisation  with  a  court.  If  not,  that 
would  not  aid  in  removing  the  old  feudal  distaste,  or  what  remains  of  it, 
for  those  who  follow  literature  here  as  a  profession,  because  independence 
of  mind  cannot  be  tolerated  where  sufficient  intellect  and  culture  are 
bestowed  only  to  comprehend  a  limited  exclusiveness  in  unfounded  pre- 
tension. 

All  the  French  journalists  are  not  free  of  venality.  Thus  we  learn 
that  M.  Girardin  is  more  than  suspected  of  fingering  Russian  coin,  a 
thing,  if  proved,  which  would  ruin  him  in  France;  if  in  England,  it 
would  rather  tend  to  increase  his  circulation,  because  here  a  sufficient 
notoriety  is  the  great  means  of  a  circulation,  come  how  it  may.  The 
venality  of  M.  Grirardin  has  been  boldly  asserted  once  in  the  shape  of  a 
bribe  for  the  insertion  of  articles,  and  in  another  case  in  the  example  of 
presents  of  valuable  plate.  Girardin  is  a  great  vituperator  of  England, 
which  is  fortunate,  considering  what  mischief  his  laudation  does  to  all 
upon  whom  he  showers  it.  It  was  Girardin  who  shot  poor  Arftiand 
Carrel  in  a  duel,  in  1836.  His  own  associate  in  the  JPresse  also  fell  in  a 
duel,  as  if  to  make  all  square.  The  account  of  the  JPresse  in  this  volume 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  M.  Girardin.  The  profits  of  the  paper  are 
large. 

A  company,  called  the  "  Compagnie  Duveyrier,'*  is  to  us,  at  least,  a 
novel  speculation.  This  company  pays  a  certain  sum  per  annum  for  so 
many  columns  of  a  paper,  which  it  devotes  to  advertisements,  the  supply 
of  which  is  in  their  hands.  La  Presse  resembles  one  or  two  of  the  lowest 
charactered  London  papers,  for  it  sedulously  fills  its  columns  with  the 
most  horrible  details  it  can  gather  of  accidents  and  offences,  perhaps  coins 
a  few,  after  the  mode  of  the  Kilkenny  cat  tragedy.  Descriptions  of  every 
species  of  crime  touched  up  in  the  way  of  "  sensation"  novels  in  this 
country,  pander  there  also  to  the  impure  taste  of  the  vulgar  in  mind  of 
every  social  degree. 
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The  same  abortive  tales  and  Btories  w  Inch  "  star"  some  of  tlie  ehea^^ 
London  papers  have  been  copied  from  the  French,  in  those  diatnb^i 
called  the  "  Roman  fenilleton,"  to  distinguish  them  fr9m  the  ''^  femlleton 
which  preceded,  and  which  consisted  of  clever  papers  upon  worthj  snhfl 
jeots  of  a  very  informing  and  supenor  character,  by  some  of  the  first-da.^^ 
French  writers.  These  last  are  superseding,  by  the  same  "  art  of  writing^ 
in  matter  and  language,  which  is  seen  in  the  same  class  of  literature 
England,  both  in  and  out  of  the  newspapers.  The  principle  of  gain  roK^^ 
all.  It  was  the  venal  Presse  of  Girardin  which  introduced  this  praet^^ 
of  pandering  to  the  lowest  and  more  vicious  tastes.  Many  of  th^^ 
diatribes  are  translated  and  published  here  at  the  cost  of  morality,  to  n^^ 
g^n  of  the  lower  order  of  the  general  mind,  and  tending  to  the  corrupt^^^ 
of  morals.  The  writei*s  of  the  "  Roman  feuilleton  **  are  p«dd  well.  Cli^ 
paper  expends  three  hundred  francs  a  day  for  its  worthless  and  immc^^ 
trade.  The  Sues,  Dumases,  Souliers,  Balsacs,  and  others,  in  this  in.  ode 
contribute  too  frequently,  to  the  degradation  of  their  literature.  I^olij 
learning  and  the  interests  of  morality  are  tacitly  stigmatised  in  some 
similar  works. 

Thus  publication  after  publication  is  hrought  before  the  reader's  yfeir 
in  the  present  volume,  showing  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  siriK 
ject,  and  no  little  diligence  in  collecting  facts.  We  have  the  zaofHis  of 
most  of  the  editors  of  the  works  described,  and  in  most  cases,  too,  the 
salaries  paid  to  them.  Very  far  different,  we  repeat,  is  the  treatment  of 
literary  men  in  France  from  that  in  England  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
information  furnished  under  every  head  is  considerable,  as  well  as  no?el, 
as  regards  the  better  order  of  journals. 

The  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes  still  continues  to  be  the  best  condnctei 
of  the  French  periodicals.  It  was  established  by  Count  Mole,  and  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  first  fiterary  men  in  France.  It  contains  a  politial 
chronicle,  which  was  at  first  written  by  a  Genoese  named  RossL  The 
activity  of  the  French  press  is  very  considerable.  For  details  in  this  re- 
spect the  best  reference  that  can  be  made  is  to  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Kirwan  enumerates,  and  by  no  means  insists  he  has  included  al' 
no  less  than  343  periodical  works  in  Paris.     Thus,  the  daily  journals 
repute  are  in  number  21  ;  smaller  satirical  journals,  6;  journals  weel 
or  monthly,  &c.,  27;  religious  and  moral  (12  being  Protestant),  J 
legislation  and  jurisprudence,  38  ;  political  economy  and  administrat 
3 ;  statistics,  history,  and  travels,  12  ;  literature,  44  ;  fine  arts  and  m 
9;  theatre  and  its  affairs,  2;  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
medicine,  28  ;  military  and  naval,  12 ;  agriculture  and  rural  ecor 
22 ;  commerce  and  industry,  23 ;  public  instruction,  7  ;  women, 
and  children,  20;  fashions,  11;  sites  and  landscapes,  &c.,  4;  adv 
ments,  17.     The  country  out  of  Paris  possesses  258  publications, 
it  be  marvelled  at  that  the  two  countries  where  the  press  is  mos 
in  Europe,  leaving  party  politics  out  of  the  question,  are  the  most 
ful  ?     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  press  should  be  free  to  slar 
abuse  rulers  under  the  changes  of  the  passing  hour  to  work  out 
the  end.    The  great  social  point  is  to  set  society  thinking  to  the 
extent  that  individuals  having  a  capacity  for  it  are.  able  to  do 
exercise  of  the  reason  will  in  the  en4  bring  forth  salutary  fruit. 

"  There  is  in  the  French  of  all  classes,  educated  or  uneducs 
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our  author,  ^'  a  great  vivacity  of  conception,  a  remarkable  facility  of  ex- 
preasioQ,  a  wonderful  daring  and  audacity,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  lite- 
nture  and  journalism  have  had  their  coup  d'etat,  too,  effected  by  the 
writers  of  the  realistic,  fantastic,  and  sensational  school.  These  men 
have  dethroned  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  Moli^re;  they  have  dethroned 
the  virtuous  Fenelon,  the  austere  Bossuet,  the  tender  Massillon ;  they 
have  dethroned  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire;  they 
have  dethroned  Chateaubriand  and  De  Stael,  whom  nobody  reads  now." 
So  far,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  ;  but  for  how  long  a  term  will  these  dethrone- 
ments last  ?  We  discover  the  like  thing  here,  for  the  multitude  was  ever 
the  same,  and  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  rejected  of  the  past  are  the 
rejected  of  a  multitude  shallow  in  judgment,  fitful  in  applause,  fluctuating 
ia  principle,  at  a  time  when  the  superfioes  of  things  are  mistaken  for 
depth  only  because  there  is  a  movement  in  advance.  No  one  believes  that 
the  masses  just  emerging  from  the  night  of  ignorance  in  England,  by 
giving  a  like  welcome  to  similar  works  here,  can  be  judges  for  the  scholar 
or  the  reader  of  taste,  or  represent  those  who  will  come  after  them.  The 
advance  of  the  multitudinous  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  for  example,  could  give  it  no  power  of  final  judgment  in 
works  it  could  not  comprehend  or  taste  from  their  superiority  until  it 
became  more  forward  in  progress.  The  critics  and  judges  of  literature 
ia  &e  past  time  were  men  of  learning.  The  critics,  in  particular,  pos- 
sessed  a  power  of  judgment  acquired  by  study.  In  place  of  these  we  have 
DOW  works,  often  as  immoral  and  injurious  in  families  as  wretched  in 
taste.  A  public  that  is  just  escaped  its  previous  shackles  cannot  yet 
judge  as  accomplished  critics  did  in  the  past  time,  when  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  best  writers  obtained  celebrity  slowly  through  .the 
judgment  of  a  few  in  their  favour.  Pope  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  no  good  and  lasting  literary  work  made  its  way  that  was  not  brought 
out  in  the  teeth  of  multitudinous  disregard  and  even  neglect.  Cowper 
almost  in  our  own  time  was  condemned,  as  '^  the  poor  old  blind  school- 
master," Milton,  had  been  long  before  him. 

The  present  subject  is  so  copious,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  details  given  by  the  author  in  «n  article  of  a  few  pages.  The  author 
hunself  must  have  had  difficulty  to  keep  his  matter  within  compass,  in 
respect  to  those  portions  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  his  hands  in  some 
of  our  more  popular  reviews.  He  severely  censures  the  present  restraints 
under  which  the  papers  of  France  are  placed,  and  dwells  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  large  amount  of  money  required  as  caution-money  for 
newspapers  (k  la  CaStlereagh  here  a  few  years  ago,  where  it  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  when,  too,  no  danger  threatened  the 
country).  Upon  such  a  system  every  man  might  be  equally  called  upon 
to  give  pecuniary  security  for  good  conduct  during  the  range  of  his  allotted 
years.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  abuse  a  man  and  call  him  vile  names, 
and  thus  get  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  in  detailing  a  fact  useful  to  the 
community,  because  the  proof  may  be  given  in  a  relation  of  circumstances 
that  will  answer  every  end  ;  but  then  truth  is  a  libel !  It  is  free  disqui- 
sition that  should  be  guaranteed.  The  French  are  divided  into  so  many 
parties,  Bonapartists,  Orleanists,  Bourbonists,  Communists,  Republicans, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  more  parties,  that  a  free  press  would  produce 
singular  party  ebullitions,  all  right  and  all  wrong.     Abstractedly,  a  press 
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shackled  by  any  government  deprives  the  country  where  it  rules  of 

title  to  be  placea  on  the  list  of  countries  enjoying  freedom.  The  Frenc^B 
however,  under  the  Bourbons,  the  Republic,  the  Bonapartists,  and  tl^K 
different  governments  during  the  last  threescore  years  and  ten,  have  nev^^ 
shown  that  they  could  make  a  temperate  use  of  that  great  instrumen 
any  more  than  of  any  principle  of  government,  that  for  a  moment  le=aa 
it  comparatively  unshackled.  There  is  such  a  vivacity,  such  a  difficul^^ 
of  self-government  among  conflicting  parties  in  France,  that  a  censorsh^S 
of  one  kind  or  another  was  esteemed  less  dangerous  by  all.  Under  Lou^^ 
XVIII.,  while  protected  with  an  English  army,  and  there  was  a  pretend^^ 
government  by  charter,  the  press  was  not  only  restrained,  but  half  t^^ 
English  papers,  which  could  not  be  read  by  the  larger  part  of  the  peop.^ 
were  forbidden  to  enter  France.  The  present  government,  therefore^ 
in  that  respect  more  liberal  than  its  predecessors,  with  their  fears  and  S^ 
judgment  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  far  better  for  its  own  reputatio^^^ 
sake  even  to  prosecute  or  persecute  the  press  at  the  rate  of  Spencer  P'^] 
ceval  in  England,*  in  which  nation  that  minister  attempted  to  arrest  P^r^ 
discussion  altogether,  rather  than  to  suffer  a  licenser  to  be  attached  to  '  ■, 
government,  the  head  of  which  was  elected  by  the  popular  voice. 

We  recommend  as  unique  in  its  intelligence  this  picture  of  the  FrencX 
press  of  late  years.     We  should  willingly  follow  it  out  further  had  we 
room.     Upon  many  points  the  consideration  bestowed  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  press  by  the  French  people  shows  the  importance  attached  to 
it,  and  a  degree  of  regard  to  its  communications  and  arguments  to  which 
England  exhibits  no  parallel.     That  it  labours  under  restraints,  and  tha£ 
to  a  needless  extent,  even  considering  French  party  feeling  in  all  its  phases 
an4  the  vivacity  of  the  people,  there  is  no  doubt.    Louis  Napoleon  should 
see  this,  and,  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  the  example  of  the  Bourbons  and  of 
his  uncle,  have  conceded  something  to  a  more  advanced  era,  and  to  his  own 
more  extensive  experience  than  theirs,  who  ruled  alone  by  "  right  divine.'* 
Setting  an  example  of  relaxation  as  to  restrictions,  the  surrounding  des- 
potisms of  Europe  could  but  imitate  if  they  desired  it,  in  that  the  example 
of  which  would  place  France  among  the  foremost  in  free  institudons. 
When  we  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  free  trade,  let  us 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  And  that  the  case,  if  only  gradually  efiected. 
Mr.  Kirwan's  volume  will  be  a  work  of  reference  of  no  mean  value  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  displaying  so  large  a  knowledge  as  it  does  of 
the  French  press  and  the  existing  state  of  society  in  that  country. 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  alarm  and  hubbub  of  the  French  revolution,  filed  in  twenty- 
two  years  only  fourteen  informations  against  the  press.  Perceval,  in  three  years, 
with  no  such  pressure,  filed  forty  informations  I  This  minister  was  a  conspirator 
against  the  freedom  of  our  press. 
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VEGETATION  OF  THE  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  LAKE  DISTRICTS 
OF  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Grant— Captain  Speke's  companion  in 
Pavel — for  having  made  a  unique  collection  of  plants,  by  the  drjring 
l^ocess,  in  the  newly-discovered  regions  of  Eastern  Africa.  This  col- 
^ction  having  been  made  over  to  the  Hookerian  Herbarium  at  Kew,  the 
^termination  of  the  specimens  was  begun  by  Mr.  Black,  the  curator,  and 
^len  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  give  it  up  from  ill-health,  it  was 
Ontinued  by  Dr.  T.Thomson,  F.R.S. 

The  catalogue  appendaged  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  Captain  Speke's 
'  Journal"  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  specimens  with  the  Hookerian 
lerbarium,  and  is  acknowledgedly  imperfect  in  the  present  state  of  our 
nowledge  of  the  African  flora.  Large  collections  have  of  late  years  been 
lade  in  Eastern  Africa  by  Kirk  and  Meller  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedi- 
Lon,  and  in  Western  Africa  by  Baikie,  Barter,  and  Mann ;  but  they  are 
till,  for  the  most  part,  undescribed.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  learn, 
hrough  Dr.  Thomson,  that  a  general  flora  of  Tropical  Africa  is  contem- 
lated  by  governmeht,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  W.  Hooker. 

The  value  of  such  a  publication  can  be  scarcely  over-estimated,  for  as 
re  think  can  be  shown,  even  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  collection 
rought  home  by  Captain  Grant,  very  valuable  additions  may  be  expected 
3  our  already  large  lists  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants.  Timber-trees, 
niits,  cereals,  edible  vegetables  and  plants,  applied  to  different  purposes, 
bound  in  great  variety.  Intertropical  Africa  is  one  of  the  original 
ountries  of  many  of  the  gums,  fragrances,  and  essences  ^miliar  to  us 
:om  Biblical  times ;  and  if  China  acquired  renown  by  its  tea  and  mul- 
erry-worm,  Kaffa  is  entitled  to  little  less  distinction  as  the  original 
Duntry  of  coffee ;  but  it  is,  above  all,  as  applied  to  the  arts  and  to  medi- 
ine — herbs  with  as  yet  untried  dyeing,  colouring,  gummy  or  resinous, 
nd  therapeutic  or  healing  properties,  that  there  are  reasons  to  anticipate 
be  greatest  advantages  to  humanity. 

The  collection  made  by  Captain  Grant  consists  in  all  of  750  species, 
athered  between  Zanzibar  and  the  southern  border  of  Egypt.  Of  these, 
20  only  belong  to  known  species;  and  although  this  number  might, 
>r.  Thomson  thinks,  be  increased  to  450  species,  still  it  would  leave  the 
urge  number  of  300  species  undetermined.  Of  these,  two-thirds  at  least 
lave,  we  are  told,  on  a  rough  estimate,  been  collected  by  previous  travellers, 
o  that  not  more  than  80  or  100  species  are  quite  new.  Granted  even 
hat  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate,  it  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
ight  in  which  we  wish  to  place  the  collection — that  of  the  possible  utility 
n  the  flora  of  a  new  country — the  resources  which  it  appears  to  bftve 
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bere  are  some  probabiirties  that  a  U^hw8}r  will  yet  be  found  into  the 
ior  of  tiiis  region  by  wkat  Speke  calls  the  little  Ldita  Nzige,  and 
h  he  and  Dr.  Murw  have,  irooi  its  eomparatirely  low  level,  thought 
^y  as  it  sot  impossibly  is  at  certain  seasons,  a  baekwater  ol  the  Nile. 
SB  aze  reasons  to  beHeve  that  there  exists — at  all  events,  that  there 
^xist  in  olden  times,  and  may  stilF  exist  at  certain  seasons — a  con-  ' 
)us  line  of  lowland  naviga^on  by  a  long  and  in  pari  unexplored  line 
kkes^  swamps,  and  rivers  between  the  Nile  and  die  Zambesi.  The' 
nds  for  sueh  an  opinion  sire  too  lengthjr  to  be  entered  upon^  here, 

suffice  it  that  two  geogrsqphicsL  comtro^ensialbts  are  ali?e«dy  of 
ion,  the  one  that  the  Tanganyika  flows^  into  the  Rusiad  Lake  through 
tain  Speke's  Mountsdns  of  the  Mooii^  the  existence'  of  whieh  west  of 
Vlfimibiro  are  not  believed  in ;.  the  other,.  dMut  Lake  Nyassa  flows  into 
^nyika.  The  first,  one  of  the  opinions'  (if  such  can  be  caught  oq 
viBg,  when  they  appear  to  be  ever  shifting'  ae  new  data  are  brought 
ght)  of  Dr.  Beke ;  the  second-,  we  believe  to^  be  that  of  JSl&v  Cooley. 

truth  may  lie  with  both,  and,  ar  Livingstone  found  the  Casai  and 
Leeba,  or  Liba,  both  flowing  from  Lake  Dilolo,  so  there  may  be  a 
ling  of  waters  in  the  Tanganyika'or  Nyassa^  or  ia  some  other  portion. 
fie  great  central  line,  leaving  them  to^  flow  in  one  direction  to  the 
,  and  in  the  other  to  the  Zambesi.  The  elevati<»i  of  Tanganyika 
14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  fall  into  the 
•  below  the  Karuma  Rapids.  The  information-  obtained'  from  the 
bs,.  withr  the  exception  of  what  was  learnt  from  the  natives'  at  Uvira, 
£  which  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed^  has  always  pointed  to 
saone  conekisions.    The  informatien  obtained  by  M.  Lejean  of  a  river 

lake  of  LiIds,  the  latter  with  an  island  and  the  mausoleum  of  a 
eulman  chief  upon  it,  point  either  to  the  Ghazi  or  Holy  Island  on 
I  Nzige,  or  to  a  separate  lake  in  the  same  Hoe  between  it  and  Rusizi 
e.  The  information  obtained  by  Burton  and  Speke  of  Lake  Tanr- 
^ka  being  naviga^  by  Arab  dows,  or  boats,  that  were  attacked  and 
sn  away  by  die  natives,,  also'  point  to  the  existence  of  the  same  old 

of  navigation,  upon  which  a  montmnent  of  some  enterprising  and 
ibly  once  powerful  Arab  chieftain  or  holy  man  might  bejusdy  ex- 
ed  to  be  found. 

e  this,^  however,  as  it  may,  the  country  of  the  Wahuma — the  old 
pdom  <^  Kittara,  now  divided  into  set  many  separate  states — is  a 
ical  East  African  Highliand  region,  with  a  comparative  temperate 
Site,,  a  remarkable  vegetation,  a  cruel  but  possibly  reelaimable  people, 
k  vast  resources  in  both  its  flora  and  its  fauna;,  and  with  unlimitied 
snltural  capabilities  in  certain'  available-  products.  Whether  divided 
i  deep,  navigable,  more  or  less,  lacustrine  channel  or  not  from  the 
T  adjacent  uplands  or  highlands  of  Central  Africa,,  still  there  b  every 
on  to  believe  that  it  is  more  or  lesa  coadguous  to  such,  and  that  from 
ice  6ther  extensive  and  probably  equ^y  favourably  circumstanced 
well-populated  states  having  similar  resources,  stretch  fas  away  to* 
westward,  if  not  to  the  west  coast  itself.  It  wiU.be  easily  imagined, 
IV  that  if  such  a  central  line  of  navigation  as  is  here  propounded  does 
>— «iidr  Bakery,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  upon  this  very  fiield  of  diseovery— 
t  an  opening  it  will  afford  to  future  commerce  and  milisation,  audi 
le?  well*being  of  as<  yet  unknown  rapes  of  meal 

b2 
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Burton's  '*  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa*'  and  Speke'a  "  Joomal" 
are  replete  with  descriptions  of  the  great  yegetative  features  of  these  re- 
markahle  lacustrine  regions.  These  features  naturally  vary  yery  much 
with  the  locality  as  well  as  with  the  district  The  coast  has  its  own 
peculiar  features ;  so  haye  the  East  African  Ghauts,  as  Burton  calls  the 
eastern  chain  of  mountains.  The  lowland  districts  of  Ugogo  and  of 
Ukaranga  differ  from  the  most  elevated  regions  of  Unyamuezi  or  of  "  the 
Moon,"  and  these,  again,  from  the  Highland  regions  of  Karagwah  and 
Uganda.  Then,  again,  we  haye  a  wide  extent  of  lake  and  marsh  yege- 
tation,  which' presents  distinctiye  features  at  Tanganyika  at  an  eleyation 
of  1844  feet,  and  at  Lake  Victoria  at  3740  feet  ahoye  the  ocean. 

Burton  speaks  irreverently  of  the  normal  vegetation  of  the  lower  coast 
regions.  Bald,  glaring  fields,  foetid  bush  and  grass,  and  monotonous 
expanses  of  dull,  dead  herbage,  he  says,  conceal  swamps  and  water- 
courses, hedged  in  by  vegetation  whose  only  varieties  are  green,  greener, 
and  greenest.  Nor  was  he  more  favourably  impressed  with  the  jungle  of 
the  same  regions,  which  he  describes  as  being  at  once  hideous  and  gro- 
tesque. '*  The  general  appearance  is  a  mingling  of  bush  and  forest, 
which,  contracting  the  horizon  to  a  few  yards,  is  equally  monotonous  to 
the  eye  and  palling  to  the  imagination.  The  black,  greasy  ground,  veiled 
with  thick  shrubbery,  supports  in  the  more  open  spaces  screens  of  tiger 
and  spear  grass,  twelve  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  every  blade  a  finger's 
breadth ;  and  the  towering  trees  are  clothed  from  root  to  twig  with  huge 
epiphytes  (air-plants),  forming  heavy  columns  of  densest  verdure,  and 
clustering  upon  the  tops  in  the  semblance  of  enormous  birds'-nests.  The 
footpaths  in  places  Mead' — as  the  natives  say — ^with  encroaching  bush 
are  crossed  by  lianas,  creepers,  and  climbers,  thick  as  coir-cables,  some 
connecting  the  trees  in  a  curved  line,  others  stretched  straight  down  the 
trunks,  others  winding  in  all  directions  lU'ound  their  supports,  frequently 
crossing  one  another  like  network,  and  stunting  the  growth  of  even  the 
vivacious  calabash  by  coils  like  rope  tightly  encirclmg  its  neck.  The 
earth,  ever  rain-drenched,  emits  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
in  some  parts  the  traveller  might  fancy  a  corpse  to  be  hidden  behind 
every  bush." 

This,  however,  applies  almost  solely  to  the  coast.  In  the  interior 
matters  brighten  up.  There,  where  water  lies  deep  below  the  surfiice^ 
the  hills  and  hill-plains  are  clothed  with  a  thin  shrubbery  of  mimosas  and 
other  thorny  gums.  With  an  improvement  in  vegetation  comes  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  spirits.  Our  enterprising 
travellers  could  find  pleasure  in  those  forests,  of  which  Burton  says  they 
are  the  only  spots  in  which  travelling  is  enjoyable  throughout  Eastern 
Africa. 

"  In  these  favoured  places,"  he  says,  "  the  traveller  appears  surrounded 
by  a  thick  wood  which  he  never  reaches,  the  trees  thinning  out  as  be 
advances.  On  clear  and  sunny  days  the  scenery  is  strange  and  imposing. 
The  dark  red  earth  is  prolonged  half  way  up  the  tree-trunks  by  the  as- 
cending and  descending  galleries  of  the  termite :  contrasting  with  this 
peculiarly  African  tint,  the  foliage,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  branches, 
IS  of  a  tender  and  lively  green,  whose  open  fretwork  admits  from  above 
the  vivid  blue  or  the  golden  yellow  of  an  unclouded  sky." 

In  the  basins,  where  water  is  nearer  the  surface,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
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^^t.er-courses  and  rivulets,  the  now  "  sweet  and  fertile'*  earth  produces  a 
^tih  vegetation  and  a  gigantic  growth  of  timher,  which  distinguishes  this 
^gion  from  others  farther  west.  Usagara  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  jungle- 
^Owers  and  fruits,  whose  characteristic  is  a  pleasant  acidity,  a  most  kindly 
P^^ovision  of  nature  in  climates  where  antiseptics  and  correctives  to  hile 
^e  almost  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  abundant,  but  being  uncultivated, 
the  fleshy  parts  are  undeveloped.     In  the  plains  the  air,  heavy  with  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  jasmine,  with  the  strong  odour  of  a  kind  of  sage, 
and  with  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  the  mimosa  flowers,  which  hang  like 
golden  balls  from  the  green-clad  boughs,  forms  a  most  enjoyable  con- 
trast to  the  foetid  exhalations  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamps  of  the  low- 
lands. 

The  tamarind,  everywhere  growing  wild,  is  a  gigantic  tree.  Other 
trees,  among  which  the  mayagea,  a  spreading  tree  with  a  large  fleshy  red 
flower,  and  gourds  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  hanging  by  slender 
cords,  are  of  unusual  dimensions;  the  calabash  is  converted  into  a  hut;"^ 
and  the  sycomore,  which  gave  its  name  to  Sycominopolis,  the  modern 
iKaifa  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  whose  favourite  habitat  in  these  regions  is 
the  lower  counter-slope  of  Usagara,  is  capable  of  shading  a  regiment.  On 
the  steep  hill-sides  again,  which  here  and  there  display  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion and  clearings  of  green  or  sunburnt  grass,  grow  parachute-shaped 
mimosas,  with  tall  and  slender  trunks,  and  crowned  by  domes  of  verdure, 
xising  in  tiers  one  above  the  other,  like  umbrellas  in  a  crowd. 

Trees  by  their  stature,  the  part  they  occupy  in  landscape  scenery,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  to  by  man,  claim  paramount 
attention  in  describing  the  vegetation  of  a  new  country.  Many  of  the 
most  important  of  these  in  the  Lake  Districts  of  Eastern  Africa  are  old 
friends.  Such  is  the  banana- tree,  or  plantain  (Musa  sapientum),  which 
^  excels  all  other  trees  in  its  utility.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  the  staple  food 
of  the  people  dwelling  one  degree  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  acres  of 
grounds  being  covered  with  its  groves.  "  The  mdizi,  or  plantain- tree," 
says  Burton,  '^is  apparently  an  aborigen.of  these  latitudes;  in  certain 
parts,  as  in  Usumbara,  Karagwah  (Karagwe  of  Speke),  and  Uganda^  it  is 
the  staff  of  life :  in  the  hilly  countries  there  are,  it  is  said,  about  a  dozen 
varieties,  and  a  single  bunch  forms  a  load  for  a  man"  (vol.  ii.  68).  Grant 
enumerates  only  some  half  a  dozen  varieties — the  boiling,  baking,  drying, 
fruit,  and  wine-making  sorts.  A  chip  from  the  stem  washes  the  hands 
and  makes  the  wet  flesh-rubber  of  the  Waganda ;  thread  and  lashings  for 
loads  are  also  taken  from  the  stem ;  rain  is  collected  in  the  green  leaves, 
which  can  be  made  into  an  ingenious  temporary  pipe ;  the  dry  leaves 
make  screen-fences  and  sacks  to  hold  grain  or  provisions ;  the  fruit  dried 
(from  Ugigi,  on  Lake  Tanganyika)  is  like  a  Normandy  pippin;  a  variety, 
-when  green  and  boiled,  is  an  excellent  vegetable;  while  another  yields  a 
-wine  resembling  hock,  or,  as  some  say,  cider,  in  flavour.  The  plantain 
ceases  tcbe  grown  at  2  deg.  north.  There  is  also  a  stumpy  little  banana, 
with  huge  leaves  and  of  a  gigantic  diameter,  being  ten  feet  in  circum- 


*  The  calabash  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  produce  of  one  of  the  Solanaceaa 
(Crescentia  cucurbitina),  and  that  of  Africa  of  Tripinnaria  Africana,  formerly  C. 
pinnata ;  but  Barton  applies  the  term  to  the  sour  gourd,  or  fruit  of  the  baobab 
(Adansonia  digitata).    (See  voL  i«  p.  47.) 
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ferenee  and  only  fiye  high,  that  is  qaite  an  oddity,  its  stem  being  only 
twice  the  height  of  its  breadth,  and  it  is  fraitless  and  wild.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Musa  ensete  of  Brnce,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  abortion, 
or  a  diseased  yariety  of  the  Musa  sapientum,  as  we  frequently  see  with 
regard  to  the  date-palm.  We  haye,  indeed,  seen  similar  stunted  specimens 
of  banana-4{rees  in  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  as  stunted  date- 
palms  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Ayun  MQsa,  or  Wells  of  Moses,  on  the  Ghilf 
of  Suez,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  at  a  hundred  other  phiees. 
The  banana  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits  in  the  world,  anJ 
seems  to  haye  migrated  with  mankind  into  all  the  climates  in  which  it 
can  be  cnltiyated.  The  first  thing  the  settler  does  in  some  parts  of 
America  is  to  begin  with  a  plantain- walk,  enlarging  it  as  the  family  in* 
creases.  Three  dozen  plantains  are  sufficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a  week 
instead  of  bread,  and  will  support  him  much  better.  Some  or  other  of 
the  trees  are  also  bearing  most  part  of  the  year.  G«rarde,  and  other  old 
authors,  name  it  Adam's  apple,  ^m  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  Eden  ;  whikt  others  supposed  it  to  be  the  grapes  brought  out  of 
the  promised  hmd  by  the  spies  of  Mosea.  Needless  to  say,  that  such  con- 
jectures are  utterly  inadmissible  in  modem  critical  biblical  inquiry.  Yet 
is  it  hence  that  the  Old  World  species  is  called  Musa  Paradisaica.  '  A  is 
the  latter  that  is  described  by  Barth  under  the  name  of  ay  aba,  as  growing 
in  the  southern  proyinces  of  Negroland,  where,  indeed,  it  is  sometioneB 
the  most  common  tree  (vol.  ii.  p.  579).  Grant  did  not  bring  hom«  a 
specimen,  s6  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  species  the  Musa  of  the 
Eastern  Lake  Districts  really  belongs,  and  after  all  they  are  considered  by- 
many  as  mere  varieties. 

The  baoblEib  (Adansonia  digitsta)  abounds  in  the  same  countries  in  dry 
situations,  and  is  known  as  the  B^yQ  or  M^uyu.  It  attains  a  girth  of 
54  feet ;  rope  and  kilts  are  made  from  its  bark,  water-buckets  from  itff 
gourds,  and  fts  seeds,  mashed  in  water,  are  described  as  having  a  pleasant 
acid  taste.  The  largest  of  these  trees,  measured  by  Adanson  himself,  iai 
not  exceed  78  feet  in  circumference.  The  age  of  the  baobab^has  been  ds^ 
termined  by  distinguished  botanists  at  thousands  of  years,  but  upon  some' 
what  uncertain  data,  for  trees  increase  very  irregularly  in  the  several  radS 
of  their  diametric  bulk ;  but  still,  whether  the  baobabs  have  ntimberej! 
quite  as  many  years  as  their  admirers  contend  or  not,  their  antiqmty, 
doubtless,  is  extreme,  and  their  sturdy  dwarfish  stature — as  they  seldom 
exceed  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  at  least  on  the  coasts — must  faTOur 
their  almost  indefinite  duration.  Burton  describes  the  MTjuyu,  the  bsobdb, 
monkey-bread  or  calabash,  the  mowana  of  the  southern,  and  the  knka  of 
the  northern  regions,  as  being  of  more  markedly  bulbous  form  in  the 
%  interior  than  on  the  coast,  where  the  trunk  is  colummar,  and  ita  heavy 
extremities,  depi'essed  by  the  wind,  give  it  the  shape  of  a  lumpy  nmbrdfai 
shading  the  other  wild  growths.  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  tlu 
tree,  similar  in  bole,  but  differing  in  foliage  and  in  general  appearance. 
The  normal  M'buyu  has  a  long  leaf,  and  the  drooping  onthne  of  die 
mass  is  convex ;  the  rarer^  observed  only  upon  the  Usagara  Mountain^ 
has  a  small  leaf,  in  colour  like  the  wild  indigo,,  and  the  arms,  striking 
upwards,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  bowl.  In  Ugogo  the  baobab  was 
the  only  tree  of  considerable  growth,  and  it  is  scattered  over  the  countrj 
widely  apart ;  but  nowhere  was  it,  or  the^  tamarind-tree  and  the  syoo- 
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znore^  seen  in  such  perfection  as  at  the  foot  of  the  Rubeho  Mountains— 
the  East  African  Gbaat».  Bafth  describeer  the  same  tree  as  the  most 
GOBiaaoa  tiif(Miigk>  the  whole  breadth  of  Central  Africa,  and  he  describes 
cok>8sa1  specimens  as  being  met  with  in  the  camping-ground  at  Kuka 
MairuS,  (so  called  evidently  from  the  tree  Kuka),  and  at  Poge  (vol.  ii. 
157,  362).  He  also  adds — varying  in  his  experience  on  that  point  with 
Burton — that  they  are  not  all  over  Central  Africa  of  that  low  stunted 
growth  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  them  near  the  coast ;  but  they  in 
general  attain  t»  a  height  of  fi^m  60  to  80  feet.  The  baobab  is  the  con- 
stant coiB^panion  of  man,  liking  the  dwelifng  of  the  negro,  and  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  scarcely  live  without  it ;  for  how  could  he  season  his 
sinyple  food  without  the  baobab's  yo«ng  fresh  leayes,  or  sweeten  and 
flavour  his  drirrk  without  the  slightly  acid  pu^  wherein  the  kernels  are 
imbedded  ?  The  leaves  are,  it  is  to  be  6bserved,  also  used  for  vegetable 
soup.  An  alkaline  soii  does  not  appear  to  suit  it,  for  at  the  Natron 
lakes  of  Badamuni  the  trees  were  all  of  small  siae,  and  of  remarkably 
slender  growtk 

One  of  die  handsomest  trees  met  with  in  the  Lake  Districts  was  the 
mtenzerrah  (Lophtra  alata))  the  young  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  and  attma  a  length  of  two  feet.  Banks  called  it  the  African  scrubby 
oak.  Its  leaf  i*  used  as  a  charm — namely,  if  human  and  buffalo-blood 
be  mixed  upo«  ks  surface,  and  a  native  inoculated  with  the  mixture,  good 
fortune  attends  biiBF. 

The  chun-chuy  or  with  the  prefix  M'chmv-chu  (Balanites  ^gyptiaca), 
is  not  uncommon*  It  has  an  edible  drupe,  tasting,  however,  Kke  an  in- 
tensely bitter  date^  The  kernels  are  made  hato  o3,  and  rhixed  with  red 
clay,  for  anointing  the  person  ;  the  bark  of  young  trees  also  make  strong 
cordages  Berrth  describes  this  tree  as  of  exceeding  beauty  in  Negroland, 
wide-spreading,  and  the  foliage  often  reaching  down  to  the  very  ground, 
forming  a  dense  canopy  of  the  freshest  green.  Every  yard  at  Kalowa 
was  shaded  by  one  of  these  trees.  Its  fruit  is  so  mudi  vahied  by  the 
KantHn^  tbat  they  have  a  proverb :  •*  A  bito-tree  (as  they  call  it)  and  a 
niikshp  cow  are  jtist  the  same;"  In  Baghirmi,  the  leaves  are  used  as 
vegertableSj  and  bread  is  made  of  the  fruit  at  A'bti-gher.  Where  the 
more  esteemed  leaves  of  the  monAcey-hread-tree  were  wantingi  the  leaves 
of  the  hajiHj,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  were  used  to  prepare  the  sa»ce  for  the 
daily  pudcKug.  A  hamdsome  tree,  with  small,  lime-sized,  fooir  segmented 
capsules ;  an-  am^r- coloured,  gRstening- fractured,  tasteless,  scentless 
gum  exuding  from  its  wounds^  is  doubtfully  trea1)ed  of  as  an  unknown 
species  of  Khaya. 

iDnneHser  eamoes  are  made  by  the  Wahiyow  from  the  trunk  of  ai  species 
of  Soymida,  a  tree  which  attains  a  circumference  of  15  feet.  Grant  calls* 
this  tree  M^huwa^  and  Burton  says  the  lower  maritime  lands,  helonging^ 
to  the  Wagoma,  supply  the  giganrtic  M^vule-ireeSy  as  he  writes  it,  required 
for  the  knrgesi  canoes  in  Lake  Tanganyika.  These  patriarchs  oi  t^ 
forest  are  fetled  and  shaped  with  little  axes  on  the  spot ;  when  finished, 
they  are  pushed  and  dragged  doww  the  slopes  by  the  workmen,  and  are 
launched  and  paddled  over  to  the  shores  of  Ujiji.  The  more  cowse-made 
boats  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  built  of  the  cposs-grained  wood  of  the  Sunud, 
or  common  Acacia  Araloca ;  but  they  are  not  considered  durable.  About' 
10  deg,  north  tl^se  latter  trees  wore  met  with,  having  a  girth  of  from  8 
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to  10  feet.  Canoes,  45  feet  long,  were  also  built  in  Unjoro  out-  of  the 
trunk  of  an  unknown  tree  called  mizziezeema.  The  natives  on  the  Upper 
Nile  also  use  the  logs  of  the  ambash,  or  pith-tree  (Herminiera  ela- 
phrozylon),  to  float  on  across  the  river.  This  remarkable  plant  grows  so 
rapidly  that  in  three  years  it  almost  choked  up  the  channel  of  the  Bahr 
el  Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  Lake.  Dr.  Heuglin,  a  botanist  travelling  with  the 
Dutch  ladies,  the  Baroness  a  van  Capellan  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tinn^,  calls 
the  '^  ambadsh'*  the  Anemone  mirabilis,  and  he  compares  its  forests  to  rows 
of  well-used  brooms,  very  fragile,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  high. 

Oils  are  obtained  in  such  a  climate  horn  a  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  besides  the  Balanites  ^gyptiaca.  The  Ximenia  Americana,  whose 
flowers  have  an  odour  of  frankincense,  and  whose  fruit,  with  sweet  sub- 
acid pulp,  is  eaten  by  negroes  and  children  in  the  West  Indies,  is  made 
in  these  regions  to  furnish  an  oil  from  its  kernels,  which  is  used  as  a 
fragrant  unguent.  The  ground-nut  (Arachis  hypogaea),  which  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  small  extent,  and  is  eaten  roasted  or  boiled,  is  also  converted 
into  an  oil.  This  is  probably  the  native  country  of  a  plant  now  much 
cultivated  in  America,  as  also  in  hotbeds  near  Paris.  The  Annamese, 
or  people  of  Cochin  China,  also  use  its  oil  largely.  The  safflower  (Car- 
thamus  tinctorius),  most  valuable  for  its  dye,  is  cultivated  for  its  oil  near 
Khartum,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  have  given  its  name  to  that  well-known 
city.  Its  systematic  name,  Carthamus,  is  also  derived  from  the  same 
source,  for  it  is  called  by  Arabs  and  Turks  alike  Khartum,  significant  of 
that  which  paints  or  dyes.  The  seeds  of  the  Sesamum  (Arabic  Semsem) 
are  eaten  here  as  elsewhere,  and  oil  is  also  obtained  from  them.  Three 
new  species  of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  discovered,  one  with  pink, 
another  with  purple  flowers,  and  another  growing  like  the  foxglove  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet.  It  is  the  same  with  the  seeds  of  a  Hyptis  f H. 
spicigera,  or  nlno),  which  are  both  eaten  and  brayed  in  mortars  for  oiL 
There  are  several  species  of  this  Ubiated  plant,  one  of  which  is  new,  and 
all  have  a  more  or  less  strong  aroma,  or  smell,  like  sweet  herbs..  The 
castor-oil  plant  is  met  with  everywhere  near  dwellings  ;  oil  for  unguents 
is  expressed  from  it,  and  the  leaves  are  also  used  by  the  natives.  A  new 
species  of  croton  also  occurs  as  a  tree.  A  yellow  or  gamboge  colour  was 
also  seen  to  exude  from  a  new  species  of  Jatropha.  Burton  describes  the 
M'bunu  as  the  same  as  the  Gumpal  of  India  (Jatropha  curcas  ?),  but  a 
coarse  variety,  with  a  large  seed  ;  its  foetid  oil,  when  burnt,  he  says,  fouls 
the  lamp ;  yet,  in  Africa,  it  is  used  by  all  classes  as  an  unguent 

TheElais  Guinensis,  or  oily  palm  of  Guinea,  locally  called  M'chikichi, 
which  grows  in  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Femba,  and  more  rarely  m 
the  mountains  of  Usagara,  springs,  according  to  Burton,  uncultivated,  in 
large  dark  groves  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  where  it  hugs  the  margin, 
rarely  growing  at  any  distance  inland.  The  bright  yellow  drupe,  with 
shiny  purple-black  point,  though  nauseous  to  the  taste,  is  eaten  by  the 
people.  The  M'awezi,  or  palm-oil,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  rudely 
extracted,  forms  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in  the  regions  about  the 
Lake.  This,  says  Burton,  is  the  celebrated  extract,  whose  various 
officinal  uses  in  Europe  have  already  begun  to  work  a  social  reformation 
in  West  Africa.  The  people  of  Ujiji  separate,  by  pounding,  the  oily 
sarcocarpium  from  tlie  one  seed  of  the  drupe,  bod  it  for  some  hours, 
allow  the  floating  substance  to  coagulate,  and  collect  it  in  large  earthen 
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jpots.  The  price  is  usually  about  one  dote  of  white  cotton  for  thirty-five 
pounds,  ana  the  people  generally  demand  salt  in  exchange  for  it  from 
oaravans.  Despite  its  sickly  flavour,  it  is  universally  used  in  cooking, 
and  Burton  also  erroneously  concluded  that  it  formed  the  only  unguent 
and  lamp-oil  in  the  country.  This  fine  Guinea-palm  is  also  tapped,  as 
the  date  in  Western  India,  for  toddy ;  and  the  cheapness  of  this  tembo 

—the  sura  of  West  Africa — accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  intoxication, 

and  the  consequent  demoralisation  of  the  Lakist  tribes. 

The  M'konazi  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ziziphus  jujuba — the  zizuf  of  the 

Arabs,  and  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi — placed  by  Scylax,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 

and  others,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Syrtis. 

Spectati  castris,  quos  succo  nobilis  arbor 
Et  dulci  pascit  lotos  nimis  hospita  bacca. 

Sllius  Italicus,  lib.  iii.  v.  310. 

Its  seeds  are  not,  however,  edible  here,  but  they  are  mashed  and  thrown 
into  the  water  to  bring  fish  to  the  surface.  Several  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  also  for  poisons.  The  red 
berries  of  a  new  species  of  Hhamnus,  or  buckthorn,  are  thus  used,  when 
a  civilised  people  would  find  a  better  purpose  for  them  as  affording  a 
Dew  dye.  So  also  of  a  mash  made  with  the  leaves  of  the  Tephrosia 
Yogelii,  a  species  with  rich  white  flowers,  and  named  after  the  much- 
regretted  African  traveller,  murdered  by  a  Waday  official.  Tephrosia 
toxicaria  and  piscatoria  have  long  been  known  as  fish-poisons,  and  the 
first  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  simply  for  its  intoxicating  properties. 
Grant's  collection  appears  to  contain  several  new  species.  The  milk  of 
a  spurge  (Euphorbia  tirucalli  ?)  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  the 
Bari  people  were  considerate  enough  to  try  and  poison  the  running 
streams  with  the  branches  of  the  Euphorbia  antiquorum  as  the  party 
inarched  through  their  country.  As  the  Bari  are  among  the  first  people 
met  with  on  the  Upper  White  Nile,  it  will  be  well  for  travellers  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  such  malpractices,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  their  contact 
with  slave-dealers.  The  thorn-apple  (Datura  stramonium)  grows  four 
feet  high  in  the  gardens,  and  mats  are  made  from  its  fibres  on  the  coast. 
The  natives  dry  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  rind  of  the  rootlet,  ac- 
cording to  Burton,  the  latter  being  considered  as  the  strongest  prepara- 
tion, and  smoke  them  in  a  common  bowl  or  in  a  water-pipe.  This  is 
held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  asthma  and  other  pulmonary  affections. 
They,  however,  never  make  that  horrible  use  of  the  plant  known  to  the 
Indian  dhaturiya,  or  datura  ppisoners,  but  many  accidents  occur  from 
ignorance  of  its  most  poisonous  nature.  The  natives  eat  the  fi'uit  of  the 
plant  that  produces  the  nux  vomica,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
with  impunity,  the  nuts  themselves  being  too  hard  to  be  digested.  Two 
species  of  Strychnos  grow  in  this  country,  both  at  present  undetermined. 
One  is  a  scrubby-looking  tree,  with  orange -coloured  &uit,  and  its  seeds 
are  packed  in  a  sweet-tasting  yellow  pulp ;  the  other  has  a  monster-sized 
orange-coloured  fruit  that  is  not  edible,  and  is  a  shrub  fifteen  feet  high. 
Notwithstanding  the  virulence  of  the  seeds,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
the  pericarp  of  some  of  the  species  is  innocuous. 

The  natives  not  only  smoke  datura,  and  also  common  tobacco  (which  they 
never  chew  or  snuff),  but  they  also  smoke  bhang  (Cannabis  sativa),  whicn 
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grows  five  feet  high  near  the  cottage  dang-heaps.  (Burton  says  it  is  a 
fine  large  species  of  C.  Indica.)  The  Arabs  smoke  the  sun-dried  leaf 
with,  and  the  Africans  without,  tobacco  in  huge  water-pipes,  whose 
bowls  eontain  a  quarter  of  a  pound !  Both  ignore  the  more  luxurious 
prepasratbns  of  nmmiya  and  hashish,  ganga  and  sebzi,  charas  and  mdajtin. 
Like  the  '^'jangli**  or  "jungle"  bhang  of  Srndh,  affected  by  Kalandars, 
Fakirs,  and  other  holy  beggars  in  India,  the  bhang  of  East  Africa  con- 
tracts the  muscles  of  the  throat,  producing  a  violent  whooping-cough, 
that  ends  in  a  kind  of  scream  after  a  few  long  puffs,  when  the  smoke  is 
inhaled ;  and  if  one  man  sets  the  example^  the  others  are  sure  to  follow. 
More  useful  is  the  smoke  of  the  Coleus,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
one  with  blue  flowers  (barbatus),  and  the  other  a  new  species  with  purple 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  which  smell  strongly  but  more  richly  than  ripe 
guavas.  The  natives  consider  sitting  muflfled  up  over  the  burning  leaves 
of  this  plant,  and  inhaling  their  smoke,  an  immediate  cure  for  fever. 

The  African   balsam-tree   (Balsamodendrou  Afrtcanum)   grow&  on 
rocky  heights  by  huts,  and  the  Wanyamuezi,  or  people  of  Moonland, 
boil  its  gum,  mix  it  with  butter,  and  anoint  their  persons  with  it.     This 
is  supposed  ta  be  the  bdellium,  or  bedolach,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
true  nature  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.    Kaempfer 
believed  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Borassus  flabetiiformis,  a  kind  of^ 
palm,  and  Dr.  Rozburg  distinguished  two  kindis,  one  the  produce  of  tbe^ 
Amyris  commiphora,  the  other  of  the  Heudolotia  Africana,  a  natural  pro*^ 
duetion  of  Senegal.     Both  varieties  are,  indeed,  now  met  with  in  tb^E 
markets  under  the  names  of  Indian  and  African  bdellium,     Vincent,  ii^ 
his  **•  Commerce  of  the  Ancients  and  Pferiplus  of  the  Red  Sea"  ( Appi  ii-^_ 
691),  desoribea  three  kinds  of  bdellimn — the   Arabian,    Petrean,  ancai 
Bactrian — so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  true  balsamodendron  was  knoiwn  t^* 
him.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bdelKum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  a  gum,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  bedola^  ^^ 
Scripture  was  a  crystalline  stone  or  gem.     It  iff  enumerated  in  Gen;  i — " 
12,  with  other  stones,  and  is  translated  in  the  Septqagint  a«^ ^'avthtai^^ 
and  in  NumU  xi.  7  as  "  crystallus." 

The  balsamodendron,  or  balsam-tree  par  excelUmee^  is  no w^  known' ^b 
produce  thosevarknis  drugs  known  as  Balm  of  Gilead,  BiEilsani  of  Mekki^^ 
and  Balsamnm  Judaicum.  These  balsams  seem  to^  be  afforded  indiflSs* 
rently  by  several  species;  the  first  is,  however,  generally  conndered  'Cxr 
be  the  produce  of  B.  Gilladense,  and  the  second  of  6;  opobatomuaoK  ' 
But  shnihur  balsams  are  procurable  from  B.  Kataf  and  Kafol.  The 
Kataf  also-  aflbrds  a  sweet-scented  red  powder,  with  whiehv  tibe  wom^n  iff 
Arabia  wash  and  perfume  their  hair. 

The  word  balsam  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  balesan^  whieb 
is  probaWy  ako  the  origin  of  the  balsamon  of  the  Greeksv  These  aanwr 
are  very  similar  to  basam^  and  baal  shemen,  which  occur  ia  the  Hebreir 
text  of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  Song  of  Sdomoa,  v.  1, 
"  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spices"  (basam).  in  aU  tiie» 
passages  basam,  though  translated  ^^  spices,"  would  seem  to  indicate tht 
balsam-tree,  if  we  may  infer  identit}'  of  plant  or  substance  from  Mmiferity 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names. 

The  balsam-tree  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  highly  esteemed 
among  the  ancients;     Pbni|)«y  the  Great  boasted  of  having  had  it  bofW 
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ia  iruunpb.  It  was  cultivated  in  two  gardens,  iis  we  learn  firom  Theo- 
fihrasttts  and  Plinj,  in  ithe  Holy  Land,  wbere  it  is  supposed  to  Juave  been 
introduced  by  the  Queea  <of  Sheba.  One  tif  these  was  in  the  low  hot 
'valley  ef  Jerioho,  or  where  the  Jordan  enters  into  the  .Bead  Sea,  the 
other  in  Gilead.  lit  was  also  reared  in  Abdul'Iatif's  .time  at  Ain  Shems, 
tor  the  "spni^  of  4he  sun,"in  Egypt,  and  (subsequently  in  the  gardens 
of  JVIatareah,  near  'Cairo,  And  -at  Eedei^unin,  between  Mekka  and 
Medina.  iSenoe  its  Tartous  appellations  of  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Balsam 
4>f  Mekka.  Strabo  was  aware  that  the  iane  baisaia4ree  grew  otn  the 
coast  of  Saba,  in  the  happy  land  x>f  the  Sabraans,  as  we  now  £nd  it 
{grx>vdi^  in  the  Lake  Districts  of  Eastern  Africa.  Salt  also  found  it  on  the 
west  eoast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  been  since  introduced  into  India.  It 
.is  the  Amyxis  qpobalsamum  of  PorskaJ,  and  is  as  highly  esteemed  by 
Orientals  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  by  the  civilised  nations  of  anti- 
quity.. When  Sultan  Selim  >conqueTed  ^t^^t  and  Arabia  in  Ii516,  ihree 
pounds  were  ordered  to  be  sent  yearly  as  a  tribute  to  Constantinople. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  the  word  balm,  the  translation 
of  tzeri  or  <aeiu,  ooours  as  well  as  balsam  (basam)  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  like  the  latter,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  cultivation  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  in  the  Holy  Land.  This,  the  common  balm  of  Gilead,  is 
flupposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  native  plant,  the  oil  of  the  zukkum-tree, 
the  .Jericho  plum  orx)live  (Eleagnus  Augustifolius),  which  we  have  seen 
mueh  farther  north,  and  whose  oil  has  been  &om  time  immemorial  re- 
nowned for  its  iiealing  virtues.  This  is  also  supposed  to  he  the  Myro- 
belanus  of  Pliny,  which  has,  however,  also  been  identified  with  the  fruit 
of  Melia  azadirachta,  or  with  that  of  two  species  of  Hyperanthera. 

Gum-bearing  trees,  shrubs,  .and  plants  rare  naturally  numerous  and 
prolific  in  a  icHmate  like  that  of  the  Lake  Districts  of  Africa.  Chief 
among  them  after  the  balsam- tree  is  a  luban,  or  frankincense,  supposed 
to  be  a. species  of  Boswellia,  a  stunted  tree  only  ^^^  feet  high,  from  the 
stem  of  which. an  amber-coloured  gum  exudes  profusely.  The  source  of 
^ankincense,  or  olibanum,  the  especial  incense  of  the  ancients,  bas  long 
been  a  matter  of  doubt.  Supplies  of  this  resin  were  formerly  drawn  only 
from  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  called  Thus,  or  Gum  Thuris, 
on  account  of  its  being  brought  by  the  merchants  from  Thur,  a  port  in 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  Greek  name  Libanos  ^Kas  derived  from  Luban,  its 
Arabic,  or  Lebouah,  its  Hebrew  name.  Its  origin  was  referred  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  Juniperus  Lycia,  by  Lamarck  to  the  Amyds  -Gileadensis, 
and  by  Sprengel  to  Amyris  Kataf.  All  these  suggestions  appear  to  be 
erroneous,  and  the  tolibanum,  or  frankincense  of  commerce,  is  obtained 
from  ^  tree  called  in  India  sali,  the  Boswellia  serrata  of  botanists,  of 
which  we  d^ppear  to  have  in  Grant's  collection  another  species,  most 
.likely  to  be  the  original,  from  the  Lake  Districts. 

The  great  mass  of  common  gums  are,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
derived  from  the  acacias,  of  which  we  have  twelve  diflferent  qpecies  in 
Grant's  collection,  many  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  new.  Brittle  gum 
accumulates  on  the  trunk  of  A.  Seyal,  and  marble-sized  spots  of  sparkling 
^m  on  that  of  M'gongwah,  an  undescribed  species.  The  inner  bark  of 
some  species  is  used  for  lashings,  and  that  of  one  species  for  curing 
leather.  Steaming  the  eyes  over  the  boiled  roots  of  another  species  with 
jasmine-scented  flowers  is  considered  a  cure  for  qphthalmia  by  the  Moon- 
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land  people.  Another  species,  the  wood  of  which  is  black  as  rosewood, 
is  used  for  hatchet-handles  and  building  purposes.  Some  species  are  flat- 
topped  ;  one  (A.  ebumea  ?)  is  as  flat  as  a  table. 

Gum  in  deep  red  bosses  is  also  obtained  from  the  Cordyla  Ricbardi,  a 
tree  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  with  fruit  of  a  large  walnut-size.  A 
climber,  supposed  to  be  Landolphia  florida,  covering  lofty  trees  with 
clusters  of  white  scented  flowers,  is  also  remarkably  milky,  and  the 
Wahiyow  make  playing-balls  of  its  rubber.  Natives  say,  if  its  milk  be 
rubbed  on  the  body  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  ofl^,  while  that  of  the  M'pira, 
another  ^'  india-rubber"  tree,  can  be  easily  washed  off. 

In  the  present  days  of  caoutchouc  factories,  when  thousands  of  persons 
are  said  to  obtain  tneir  livelihood  in  South  America  by  the  collection  of 
these  gums,  this  must  present  a  new  and  important  opening  to  com- 
merce. 

The  obstacles  presented  to  travellers  in  these  regions,  when  obliged  to 
force  a  pathless  way 

through 
Toothed  briars,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 

which  enter  their  frail  shins,  are  well  known  by  report,  and  are.  indeed 
sometimes  almost  insuperable. 

A  species  of  acacia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  affords  the 
medicinal  gum  catechu,  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  black,  flattened, 
angry  thorns.  This  species  grows  up  into  a  tree  with  a  girth  of  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  **  Some,"  says  Burton,  speaking  of  these  nmsaDces, 
^'  were  soft  and  green,  others  a  flnger  long,  fine,  straaght,  and  woodj^ 
they  serve  as  needles  in  many  parts  of  the  country— one,  a  '  corking  pb/ 
bore  at  its  base  a  filbert-like  bulge,  another  was  curved  like  a  cock's 
spur;"  the  double  thorns,  placed  dos-a-doS,  described  by  travellers  in 
Abyssinia  and  in  the  Cape  Karrus,  were  numerous ;  the  ''  wait-a-bit," 
a  dwarf  sh^ply-bent  spine  with  acute  point  and  stout  foundation,  and  a 
smaller  variety,  short  and  deeply  crooked,  numerous  and  tenacious  as 
fish-hooks,  tore  without  difficulty  the  strongest  clothing,  even  woollen 
Arab  "  abas"  of  the  travellers,  and  their  b^-covers  of  painted  canvas. 
The  tips  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Strychnos  are  also  as  sharp  as 
needles.  A  kind  of  grass  (Setaria  verticillata)  grows  near  huts,  and 
sticks  to  the  clothes.     Cattle  are  said  to  die  from  eating  it. 

The  wild  vine  grows  as  a  climber,  and  also  as  a  shrub,  but  in  neither 
instance  is  its  fruit  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Stoves  and  grain-mortars  are 
made  from  the  red  wood  of  a  forest-tree  (Sclerocarya  birrea),  which 
attains  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  kernels  of  its  fruit  are  eaten 
like  ground-nuts.  The  Sorindeia  Madagascarensis  also  bears  long  bunches, 
with  some  two  hundred  plums  each,  of  mango-tasting  yellow  firuit  A 
species  of  Anacardiaceae,  with  leaves  smelling  like  sweetbriar  and  with 
edible  plums,  is  also  a  useful  timber-tree. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  species  of  indigo  plants  indigenous  to  the 
country,  but  the  natives  only  use  them  for  firewood  or  fences.  They 
colour  their  teeth  with  the  drupes  of  Hexalobus  Senegalensis  ;  red 
madder  abounds,  and  the  Phytolacca  Abyssinica  furnishes  a  yellow  dye^ 
so  also  with  the  gum  of  the  mosho,  an  unknown  tree.  The  Odina  fira- 
ticosa  also  furnishes  a  sweet-tasting  gum. 

M'kunango,  a  black,  angry  thorn,  with  rose-coloured  wood,  supplies 
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the  natives  with  tooth-scruhhers,  which  induce  saliva,  the  steam  from  the 
boiled  seeds  scents  clothes,  and  its  powdered  hark  yields  a  scarlet  dye. 
The  young  hranches  of  Cratseva  Adansonii,  a  ten  foot  tree,  the  wood  of 
a  species  of  rhus,  with  white  scented  flowers,  and  that  of  the  Salvadora 
Persica — ^the  arak  of  the  Turks — are  also  used  for  the  same  purposes — 
t.e.  as  teeth-scrubbers. 

The  genus  iBsychynomene  is  so  remarkable  for  its  light  wood  that  the 
Waganda  make  their  shields  from  one  species  (iB.  Schimperi  ?),  and  the 
wood  of  another  is  used  as  floats  for  nets.  The  genus  Lonchocarpus  fur- 
nishes two  beautiful  trees :  one  ash-like,  with  erect  clusters  of  handsome 
flowers,  attractive  to  bees ;  the  other,  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  with 
lilac  sweet-scented  blossom.  The  wood  of  Dalbergia  melanoxylon  is 
considered  first-class,  being  impervious  to  insects,  very  hard  and  heavy, 
resembling  rosewood  when  polished.  Wooden  hammers  are  made  from 
it  for  beating  bark  cloths. 

Cloths  made  from  the  bark  of  trees  are  in  common  use  in  these 
regions  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  An  unknown  tree,  called  Miltimbo, 
furnishes  most  of  this  cloth,  but  it  is  also  obtained  from  many  other  trees, 
and  they  are  beaten  with  the  aforesaid  hammers  on  logs  of  hard  heavy 
wood,  appropriately  called  bango. 

An  Afzelia,  with  richly-perfumed  flowers  and  a  volatile  gum,  furnishes 
a  useful  light  mahogany-coloured  wood,  from  which  drums,  quivers,  and 
pipe-bowls  are  made.  A  new  genus  of  tree,  called  Chenga  by  Living- 
stone, and  M'chenga  by  Grant,  covers  the  forests  of  Moonland ;  the  bark 
is  made  into  immense  round  stores  for  grain,  like  bandboxes.  The  bark 
of  another  species,  called  Miombo,  is  said  to  bleach  like  sheeting,  and  is 
also  made  into  boats.  It  furnishes  a  first-class  wood,  and  its  flowers  yield 
the  best-flavoured  and  whitest  honey.  An  unknown  species  of  Zygia  is 
the  largest  growing  tree  in  Uhiyow,  being  twenty-seven  feet  in  g^rth.  Its 
flower  is  a  round  pink  pendent  tassel,  with  here  and  there  two  long  edible 
pods  attached,  which  are  used  for  lashings  round  poisoned  arrows.  The 
wood  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  boats  and  drums.  Honey-sucking 
birds  hover  over  another  species  of  the  same  genus. 

The  Arabs  of  Moonland  build  their  houses  with  the  wood  of  a  species 
of  Terminalia,  and  the  natives  dye  their  bark  clothes  yellow  with  a  sticky 
juice  that  exudes  from  under  the  bark.  It  is  a  handsome-trunked  tree, 
and  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  as  sweet  as  an  almond.  This  tree  is  essen- 
tially East  Indian,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  Moluccas.  The  Coflea 
arabica  grows  wild  as  a  tree  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  the  houghing 
branches  affording  a  pleasant  shade.  Coffee  is  also  cultivated  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  and  about  the  equator,  but  the  berry  is  gathered 
before  it  has  completely  formed,  sun-dried,  and  eaten  raw  as  a  stimulant. 
It  appears  that  the  natives  never  drink  it  as  we  do.  Burton  says  they 
throw  the  berry  into  hot  water,  just  to  defend  it  from  rot,  or  to  prevent 
its  drying  too  rapidly — an  operation  which  converts  the  husk  to  a  dark 
chocolate  colour.  Elsewhere  he  says,  but  upon  hearsay,  before  almost 
every  hut  door  in  Kittara  there  is  a  plantation  of  coffee,  forming  an  effec- 
tive feature  in  the  landscape  of  rolling  and  wavy  hill,  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  rivers  and  streams ;  the  foliage  is  compared  to  a  green  tapestry 
yeiling  the  ground ;  and  at  times,  when  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  by  wind 
and  rain,  the  plant  appears  decked  with  brilliant  crimson  cherry-like 
berries. 
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Tbe  sbeiAutier-toee  (Bofisia  Piurkia)  is  mot  wUh  but  rarolj.   Lb  iias  tEr:^, 
general  kx^  of  ah  oak,  and  the  viUagecs  cxjX  away  ^Eie  veiy  ikiek  kaa>^ 
and  milk  ejuides  pro&isely,  fOTiniog  a  hard,  white,  insekible  gun.    T'^^ 
timber  is  too  hard  for  the  floft  iron  took  .of  ^  natives.  ,The  flowen  bo^^^ 
the  Air  heavily,  and  are  oovened  with  the  honey-bee.    A  fipeeies  «f  Chr'j. 
sophyllum  also  grows  up  as  a  lofty  tree,  and  a  sweet  drink  is  jnade  frsDm 
its  £riiit.    Another  rspecies  of  the  same  genus  grows  iike  a  huge  bvsh  oa 
the  &ce  of  the  voeky  Uk,  and  is  very  milky.     Thk  genus,  wdl  kaowft  iq 
the  West  Indies  sa  the  star-apple,  obtained  its  ^«tematic  name  &om  a/I 
the  known  species  having  golden  ieaves,  but  .those  of  one  of  the  East 
African  species  are  silvery  white.     Tbe  genus  Mimusops,  so  called  fiwm 
its  flowers  being  sufiiposed  to  cesemble  the  oountenanee  of  a  monkey^  diso 
furnishes  a  Mty  tree,  with  sweet-tasted  orange-yellow  «nd  ssuMtimes 
xeddkh  fruit.    A  species  of  CfaiouantbuB — a  genus  kjM>wn  as  an  ocaa- 
mental  shrub,  with  snow-white  flowers — grows  up  bene  into  a  haodsome^ 
lofty,  tall-trunked  tree,  with  white  powers,  asd  odible,  \laige  pea-sized, 
one-stoned  drupes  in  'dusters,  whence  ^rant  eaUs  it  '^  wild  olive." 

Two  species  of  Stereospermum,  ordinary-sued  trees,  ornament  the  kill 
and  water  sides  with  their  cieh  bloMom  and  pink-white  bloom,  perfuming 
the  air  to  some  distance.  Three  species  of  Spathodea,  also  be^ngiag  to 
the  flowering  family  of  Bignoniaoeae,  attatu  the  sise  of  trees,  and  one  is 
Adorned  wi£  the  most  brilliant  ^scarlet,  and  another  with  ydik)w  flowers. 
Acanthus  arbofiens,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  nineteen  feet,  has  also 
liandflome  pink  ilowers.  The  vitex,  or  chaste-tree,  which  £tinges  the 
Jordan  at  tbe  toaditional  place  of  Baptosm,  grows  here  into  a  very  hand- 
some umbnigeous  tree,  with  a  pleasant'^aBted,  darte-siae,  ^UHien^^ikQRd 
plum,  procurable  throughout  the  year.  The  eeltis,  or  ^  nettlo-tiee,"  fiff- 
nifibes  a  thickly-foliaged  handsome  tree,  twelve  feet  in  girtk. 

Besides  the  common  nettle,  which  attains  in  some  parts  a  height  of 
seven  feet,  the  £chium  longifolium  stk^  the  fingers,  as  indeed  our  own 
E.  vulgark  will  do  slightly,  whikt  the  Tragia  oordata  is  desGrnbed  as  ^a 
nasty  stinging  climber,  paining  for  a  longer  time  than  the  nettle." 

Several  species  of  fig-trees,  especially  the  ^'comore  fig,  were  met  with 
along  the  whole  route.  One  undetermined  species  afforded  a  rich,  tweet, 
pear-shaped,  half-indb  diameter  fruit,  but  the  trees  seemed  to  be  msst 
valued  for  bark  oloths  and  for  birdlime. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  edible  date  is  unknown  in  these  eonn- 
tries.  A  species  of  wild  date  grows  in  clusters  on  the  hill-sides  80  to  4^ 
feet  high,  with  pendent  bunches  of  Indian  red  fruit,  but  it  is  not  ediUe. 
The  cocoa^ut-tree  k  met  with  on  the  coast,  but  not  in  the  interior.  3]he 
Deleb  palm  (Bomssus  iEthiopicus),  plentiful  in  the  Shilluk  ooontry,  is 
rare  in  the  Lake  Dktricts.  The  'Moonland  people  eat  the  roots  boikd, 
and  extract  a  sweet,  insipid  toddy  from  it.  Its  leaves  furnidi  baskets, 
mats,  rop^,  sieves,  thatch,  fences,  firewood,  and  flageolet  reeds.  1%e 
Dum  palm,  which  is  pronounced  so  broadly  by  some  Africans  that  Burton 
writes  it  "  daum,"  and  Grant,  after  the  Anglo-Indian  fashion,  ^  doom" 
(Hypbodne  Thebaica),  k  met  with  on  the  coast,  but  not  in  the  intenor. 
It  begins  to  be  plentiful  again  at  6  deg.  N.  This  valuable  plant  has, 
however,  according  to  Barth,  a  wide  range  in  Negroland.  A  new  speoes, 
called  Mizanza,  80  feet  high,  was  seen  growing  in  desolate  valleys  of 
desert  sand,  walled  in  with  crags  of  slate,  about  21  deg.  N.^  wiA  fruit  in 
immense  clusters,  but  not  edible. 
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Many  other  trees  useful  for  fruit,  or  timber,  or  other  purposes,  were  met 
with,  but  which  are  as  yet  only  known  by  their  native  names.  Thus, 
milk-pots  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the  M'cherengeh,  because  it  smells 
sweetly.  Bows  are  made  from  a  variety  of  trees,  as  M'koma,  M'tatee, 
and  M'kunungo.  Drumsticks  and  harmoniums  from  M'songo,  to  which, 
in  another  sense,  they  are  probably  a  niecessary  accompaniment.  A  palm 
called  MQwall  furnishes  guitar-strings.  Half  a  regiment,  we  are  told, 
might  be  encamped  under  the  M*tundu,  of  whose  wood  beams,  troughs, 
drums,  and  other  useful  articles,  are  manufactured,  and  which  also  bears 
a  very  pleasant-tasting  fig.  Immense  canoes  are  made  of  M*vuleh,  and 
smaller  ones  from  M*pembo.  The  wood  .of  the  Minenga,  described  as  a 
handsome-foliaged,  clean-looking  tree,  is  also  useful;  it  is  impervious  to 
insects,  smells  pleasantly,  and  is  of  a  rosewood  colour.  Both  it  and  mosho 
furnish  sticky  or  gummy  juices,  which  no  doubt  have  some  especial  use. 
Tumbu  furnishes  a  tuber  that  eats  like  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

We  have  noticed  many  fruit-bearing  trees  when  describing  them 
simply  as  such,  or  in  connexion  with  other  oftentimes  multifarious  uses  ; 
but  fruits  looked  upon  simply  as  such  appear  to  abound  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
tricts, and  we  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  at  least  forty  varieties.  Among  the 
more  prominent  may  be  mentioned  the  tomato,  which  is  common  enough, 
yet  the  natives  were  surprised  at  our  countrymen  eating  them.  Were 
they  acquainted  with  the  properties  which  g^ve  to  them  their  name  of 
tomato  and  love-apple,  they  would  be  greedy  of  them.  The  brinjall,  or 
egg-plant  (Solanum  melongena),  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs.  Capsicum 
frutescens  furnishes  the  red  pepper  of  Unyoro.  The  Manihot  utilissima 
constitutes  the  staple  food  at  Zanzibar,  where  some  kinds  are  eaten  raw, 
boiled,  fried,  roasted,  or  in  flower.  The  scarlet  underground  fruit  of 
Uganda  is  one  of  the  vegetable  curiosities  of  the  region.  Four  or  five  of 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Amomum,  each  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
plantain,  adhere  to  one  common  stalk,  and  grow  underground  at  the  root 
of  the  stem  until  ripe,  when  they  push  up  the  earth  like  moles.  The 
pulp  round  the  apple-like  seeds  is  sucked,  tasting  like  a  lime,  and  said  to 
be  refreshing  in  fevers. 

Rice,  strange  to  say,  is  not  cultivated  by  the  natives  in  the  interior, 
only  by  the  Arabs.  Indian  corn  is  plentiful  from  7  deg.  27  min.  S.  to 
4  deg.  18  min.  S.,  but  very  rare  as  the  equator  is  approached,  and  is 
quite  unknown  beyond  it.  Dura  (Andropogon  sorghum)  is  more  or  less 
procurable  along  the  whole  route;  the  bitter  red  variety  is  most  fre- 
quently grown;  without  it  the  African  could  neither  have  his  beer  tior  his 
stirabout.  The  grain  is  also  used  by  the  Waganda  to  assist  in  ferment- 
ing their  plantain  wine.  The  millet  of  other  species  of  Andropogon  is 
also  eaten.  Several  species  of  Panicum  grow  wild :  one  is  described  as 
rery  handsome,  with  stems  6  to  8  feet  high.  Bajra  (Penicillaria  specata) 
is  seen  only  near  the  coast. 

The  natives  of  the  same  regions  appear  to  be  in  no  way  badly  off  for 
vegetables.  The  leaves  of  at  least  twenty  different  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs^ 
and  plants,  are  eaten  as  greens  or  spinach.  Among  these,  the  Gynan« 
dropsis  pentaphylla  is  so  great  a  favourite  as  to  be  common  near  every 
hut.  In  Madi,  they  seem  to  j)refer  the  kana,  or  Cadaba  farinosa.  The 
leaves  of  Fortulaca  oleracea  are  not  only  eaten  as  spinach,  but  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  virtues  as  poultices.  The  leaves  of  roselle  (Hibiscus 
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sabdariffa)  are  eaten  as  spinach  by  the  Moonland  people,  and  the  seed  is 
eaten  roasted  by  the  Wagani.    So  also  of  both  the  flowers  and  the  tender 
shoots  of  a  Leptadenia,  supposed  to  be  the  lancifolia.    Even  the  leaves  of 
the  black  nightshade  are  eaten  in  a  similar  manner.     Physalis  angnlata^ 
is  grown  near  huts  for  the  same  purpose.     The  leaves  of  a  josticia  were^ 
eaten  as  spinach  by  our  travellers,  but  '^  not  appreciated."     The  people 
of  Fipa  eat  the  leaves  of  the  Rumex  Abyssiuicus.  The  leaves  of  a  pretty 
species  of  narcissus,  tasting  of  onions,  are  said  to  make  a  delicious  disn 
cooked  with  mashed  ground  nuts.     The  natives  also  collect  tha  flower  o£ 
a  species  of  Veltheima  for  spinach  ;  it  is  said  to  be  very  good»  but  too 
hon^y-tasting.     The  Moonland  people  also  roast  the  leaves  andstallds  of 
a  spedes  of  Urginea,  (?)  and  cook  them  as  spinach.     So,  again|.with  the. 
leaves  of  a  species  of  Commelyna,  with  sky>blue  flowers. 

The  flowers  and  roots  of  the  lilac  purple  water-lily  (Nympho.  stellata) 
are  alike  eaten  by  the  Wahiyow.    The  roots  of  a  species  of  Braohystdma, 
a  bushy  plant  with  a  dark  purple  star  for  a  flower,  are  also  eaten,  and 
have  a  taste  like  liquorice.     They  are  of  the  size  of  a  garden-tumipw- 
The  root  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus  is  bulbous  and  tasteleait 
The  great  root  of  the  country  is  the  vlazl,  or  sweet  potato  (Batttaa 
edulis),  which  is  obtainable  from  the  fields,  or  in  a  dried  state  neariy 
every  month  in  the  year.     At  Bogwah  they  brew  a  kind  of  beer  from  it. 
The  roots  of  a  species  of  Boerhaavia  are  also  eaten  oocasionallyk    Onions 
are  cultivated' by  the  Arabs  only.     Yams 'are  produced  from  two  speciaf 
of  Dioscorea,  one  grrowing  on  mounds,  the  other  a  climber,  with  bnlbl- 
Brazil-nut  sice  and  shape.     The  Moonlanders  eat  the  boiled  bulbs  of  an. 
Anchomanes  Supposed  to  be  Hookeri.     These  bulbs  are  thirty  inehas 
in  circumference.  The  purple  roots  of  Kyllingia  macroeephala  (?),  sweedy. 
perfumed,  are  pounded  by  the  Moonland  women,  and  rubbed  on  their-  ~ 
bodies  as  a  scent.     The  whole  plant  of  another  of  the  Cyperacess^-a 
species  of  Scleria,  is  also  delicately  scented.     We  are  reminded  hy  thsL 
first  of  the  Kaneh  bosem,  or  **  reed  of  fragrance''  of  Exod.  zxx.  23,  and. 
Kaneh  nattobh,  or  **  good  and  fragrant  reed"  of  Jer.  vi.  20,  and  of  ths- 
Kaneh,  or  reed  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Ezekiel,  wheace-. 
our  '*cane/'  or  calamus,  and  which  was  brought,  according  to  the  latter 
(xxvii.  19),  to  the  markets  of  Tyre,  from  a  far  country,  and  has  henea 
been  identified  by  Professor  Royle  with  the  Andropogon  calamus  aroma-  • 
ticus  of  India.     But  it  appears,  from  the  notices  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny, 
and  others,  to  have  been  the  fragrant  root  of  tlie  reed  that  was:  used^ 
and  for  which  the  root  of  the  Syrian  Acorus  calamus,  exported  firon  tliS: 
Levant  to  the  present  day,  was  often  used  as  a  substitute. 

Among  the  pot-herbs  of  the  Lake  Districts  we  may  notice  .£nia 
lanata,  which  grows  prettily  over  huts  like  an  ivy ;  Commelyna  latifoli% 
which  grows  everywhere  on  rich  soil  near  huts.  The  petioles  and  leavflf 
of  Colocasia  antiquorum  are  also  used  as  pot-herbs. 

The  perennial  cotton-bush  (Gossypium  punctatum)  is  planted  her 
and  there  by  habitations,  and  the  Moonland  people  make  a  coarse,  heai 
cloth  of  it :  others  cultivate  merely  enough  for  sewing  purposes-;  wh' 
others  make  it  into  front  and  rear  binges  for  the  women.     The  leaves 
a  species  of  aloe  are  cut,  by  the  Banians  on  the  coast,  into  small  piec 
soaked  in  lime-juice,  then  put  into  the  sun,  and  thus  a  pickle  is  forme 

Among  various  plants  which  afford  the  natives  alkaline  and  sa 
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licluea — more  especially  potash  and  soda — salt-woFts,  as  they  are  some- 
lies  called,  but  the  name  is  more  correctly  applicable  to  only  one  oiass^ 
»  shrab  called  by  the  Arabs -arak,  theCapparis  sodataof  Sindh  and  Arabia, 
\^ck  its  currant-like  bunches- of  fruit,  is  conspicuous  for  its  everg^reea  ver- 
r©.  The  Wahiyow  extract  salt-water  for  cooking  purposes  from  the  asfies 
fclie  Si&pnbia  ramosa.  Hygrophila  spinosa  is  also  cultivated  inside  the 
fc  encl^ures,  for  the  salt  its  ashes  produce.  The  natives  likewise  extract' 
.t>  irom  the  ashes- of  a  cyperus,  supposed  to  be  Fnirena  umbellata. 
Sesides  the  cordage  described  as  obtained  from  different*  trees^  the 
pIc  of  Urena  lobata  is  used' for  the  same  •  purposes.  The  "scm,"  or 
ibigeas  cannabinus,  which  is  cultivated  in  India  for  hemp,  grovra  wild 
n&,  and  cordage  is  made  from  the  bark  of  other  species  (H.  heterotri* 
us  and  H.  sabdari£Pa).  The  Sultan  of  Ukini  had  his  hut  lashings  made 
^nci  the^bark  of  an  undeseribed  species- of  SterouHa^  which  is  held  >  in  high 
yinnation.  Bows-were  also  made  from  its*  wood.  The  long-leaves  of  a 
B€Mee(of  Sanseviera  yield  "  the  beautiful  white  ropery*'  of  Uganda. 
IV4any  valuable  new  therapeutical  agents  will  probably  be  obtained  from 
3^-  same*  oountriesi  The  natives- have  recourse  to  a  great' variety*  of 
^e table  products  for  medicinal  purposes^  and  if  some  of  these  may  be. 
*rely  used  in  igiaorance  of  of  absence  of  more  powerful  agents^  there 
ry^  on  the  other  hand,  be  many  among  them  which  would  be  invaluable 
ditions  to  the  existing  resources  of  the  healing-  art.  The  Wahiyow, 
r*  ^xamj^e,'  cure  headaches  by  smeiling- the  dried  leaves'  and  flowers  of 
e- Clematis  incisodentata  till  blood  comes  to  the  nose.  The  sternutatory^ 
opertiee  of' this  plant*  must  be  remarkable.  The  leaves'  of  the*  Scopoha 
i!^?ora  are  smioked  by  these  who  have  weak  chests,  or  spitting  of  blood* 
^»«y  ar«  aiso  smoked'  after  excessive  drinking.  The  roots  of  Torenia 
*»iila  are  used  as  a  gargle.  The  Moonland  people,*  when  bitten  by 
[^fce»,  cure' themselves  by  using' the  black  fibrous  roots  of  a  new  species 

•  O/ycniam.  A>  soothing  wash  for  swollen  limbs  is  made  of  Calophanes 
^^icang^'mashed  and  mixed  with  Aiysioarpus  WalKchii*  The  leaves  and 
■^^^ers^Chenopodium  betlye,  pounded  into  floury  are  applied  to  eruptions 
K'  the-  leg?'.  The  natives  also  boil  the  stems  and  leaves-  of  Love  lies 
^^ediiig  (Amaranthns^  caudatus),  and  wash -the  head  with  the  infusion  to 
'n^  headaches.  They  likewise  rub  the  powder  of  its  charred  roots  into 
i^ts  made  in  the  temples  for  the  same  purpose.  This  plant,  like  rhubarby 
DBay  lose  its^ virtues  in  this  country,  but  in  the -Lake  Districts  it  is  grown 
J^^ttr  huts  •  for  its  ^  medicinal  properties-.  The  long  •  tapering  roots  of  the 
ii^le  are"  also  used  medicinally  in  the  same  regions.  The  frait<  of'  a^ 
parasite;  supposed  to  be  ati  Angraeeum,  are  *  mashed  in  water>  and  used  as- 
ft'temedy  for  ophthalinia.  So>alsowith  the  jointed  roots  of  a  ^eiea-of 
•dtosellia^  which'  are  used  medicinally.  The  roots,  of  an  asparagus-  are 
beated  with  ^  salt;  and  squirted  into  the  eyes:  for  ophthalmia. 

The  sugar-cane  is  seen  only  on  and  about  the  equator ;  the  red*stalked! 
vnety  is  the  most  frequent.  The  natives  make  no  further  use  of  it  than 
«ting  the  oane.  The  grass  of  another  Species  is  used  to  thatch  in  Uganda 
od  Unyoro;-  Oymbopogon  finitiinus,  a  grass  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  con- 
jtutes  tbet  sporting  cover  of  Uganda;  Another  grass  (An thistiria  im- 
erbis)*  2'to  ^  feet  high,  clothes  and  waves  like  com  on  the  treeless  hills 

•  Karagwah,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5000  to  5500  feet.  The  grain  of 
lotfaer- species  of  the  same  grass<  is  oocasiovally  eateo.     A  speotes  of 
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Tricholsena,  growing  3  feet  high,  is  described  as  having  handsome  rich  pic^ 
flowers.  A  species  of  Sebaria  has  brilliant  golden  flowers.  Small  roac^ 
fungi  grow  upon  another  species,  the  dust  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  nativ^,| 

A  climbing  reed  (Flagellaria  Indica)  vies  in  height  with  trees.     Tl^^ 
tall  white  fences  round  the  palace,  and  in  the  interiors  of  all  UgaxxO^ 
houses,  are  made  of  grass  (Pennisetum  Benthami),  which  here  attains  t^^ 
part  of  a  reed  10  feet  high,  with  a  fox-brush  flower.     A  strip  from  \\g 
bark  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  knife  in  cutting  meat  up,  and  the 
king's  victims  were,  so  the  travellers  were  told,  cut  to  pieces  with  it! 

The  jungle-grass,  about  3  deg.  lOmin.  N.,  consisted  of  a  new  species 
of  Stipa ;  but  from  4  deg.  55  min.  N.  to  the  Gazelle  Lake,  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  were,  as  far  as  to  the  horizon,  one  great  sea  of  common  reeds 
(Arundo  phragmites),  which  attain  a  height  of  8  feet  The  same  reeds 
are  said  to  grow  arm-thickness  on  Lake  Nyassa,  where  they  are  used  in 
making  huts ;  and  the  Waganda,  on  the  equator,  make  their  flutes  from 
them.  Cattle  especially  favour  the  Indian  dub-grass  (Cynodon  dactylon), 
and  the  natives  at  2  deg.  N.  make  bedding,  or  lay  their  floors  with  it 

The  natives  gather  the  ears  of  the  Dactyloctenium  -ZEgyptiacura,  which 
grows  most  abundantly  on  waste  ground,  and  also  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
Arab  houses  in  Moonland,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  beat  out  the  grain  oo 
rocks,  grind  and  make  stirabout  with  the  flour.  The  ulizi,  or  murwa 
(Eleusine  aracana) ,  is  cultivated  everywhere.  Its  flour,  if  soaked  for  a 
night  in  water,  makes  very  fair  unleavened  cakes ;  a  coarse  beer,  tasting 
pleasantly  bitter,  is  made  from  its  grain,  mixed  with  that  of  dura.  Na- 
tives also  make  stirabout  of  it,  and  plantain  wine  fermented  by  it  has  an 
extra  aroma  imparted  to  it.  The  natives  esteem  another  species  of  Qliii 
or  eleusine  as  the  best  food  for  cattle.  Eragrostis  cynosuroides,  growing 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  lines  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Nile  from  16  to  17 
deg.  N.,  and  is  made  into  very  coarse  rope.  The  bamboo,  a  species  of 
Bambusa,  grows  in  thick  clumps  on  the  Usagara  hills,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  frogn  15  to  20  feet,  and  is  2  to  3  inches  in  circumference.  It 
does  not  appear  again  till  3  deg.  15  min.  N.,  where  the  natives  constmct 
their  houses,  baskets,  bows,  and  spear-handles  of  it.  The  Cyperus  alope- 
curoides,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  is  used  as  a  thatch  in  Little 
Windermere.  Another  species  (C.  spherocephalus)  has  a  golden  yellow 
flower. 

The  shallow  borders  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Windermere  are  thickets  of 
the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Papyrus  antiquorum,  now  lost  to  the  Lower 
Nile,  but  which  grows  here  to  a  height  of  15  feet.  Its  leaves  are  eaten 
by  water-hoc,  and  made  into  soft  bedding.  The  stem  is  made  into  screens; 
strips  from  the  bark  make  beautiful  fish-cruives ;  and  at  Unyoro,  a  handle 
of  pith,  cut  into  long  strips,  forms  a  wrapper  or  covers  for  jars.  The 
luxuriance  of  this  beautiful  plant  at  such  an  altitude,  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  about  70  deg.,  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  persevere  in  grow- 
ing it  in  stove-houses  with  the  Victoria  regia,  as  is  done  at  Kew.  It  conid, 
undoubtedly,  be  acclimatised  to  conservatories,  as  it  grows  freely  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syracuse.  Modern  horticulturists  have  now 
been  some  time  aware  that  many  supposed  tropical  orchids  require  a  cool 
house  for  successful  growth.  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch,  broke  the  spell  with  regard  to  the  Guatamela  orchids.  Mr. 
Skinner  found  that  Lycaste  Skinneri  b  perfectly  at  home  in  an  ordinaiy 
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drawiDg-rootn.  Mr.  Bateman  has  successfully  cultivated  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  orchids  in  a  small  house,  the  temperature  of  which  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  a  green-house ;  and  Dr.  Lindley's  sagacity  had  foreseen 
this  result  with  regard  to  Epidendrum  vitellinum. 

In  districts,  especially  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  often  with  very 
slow  currents,  and  in  such  a  climate,  we  must  expect  oftentimes  showy, 
and  sometimes  useful  water-plants.  A  new  yellow  flowering  floater  is, 
fof  example,  presented  to  us  in  an  undescribed  species  of  Utricularia.  A 
species  of  Hygrophila  has  an  erect  purple  stem,  and  flowers.  One  species 
of  Monochoria  natans,  with  floating  leaves,  has  pretty  blue  flowers; 
another  species  white.  Two  species  of  Ottelia  are  pretty  water-plants: 
one  with  a  white  flower  just  above  water,  the  other  with  a  yellow  flower, 
and  leaves  a  yard  long  with  frilled  edges.  A  species  of  Aponogeton  has 
bright  purple  flowers.  The  so-called  floating  rosettes  (Pistia  stratiotes) 
are  great  curiosities.  The  Nile  and  Giraffe  River  carry  down  great 
quantities  of  them  in  the  March  floods  to  about  13  deg.  N.,  beyond  which 
scarcely  one  is  visible.  A  species  of  Pogonatherum  grows  submerged  in 
a  perfect  network,  which  supports  a  man,  or  water-boc,  as  they  plunge 
through  it. 

Some  plants  belonging  to  this  region  deserve  to  be  noticed  simply  as 
curiosities.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  great  spheres  of  an  undescribed 
species  of  Morettia,  which  are  seen  blowing  over  the  sandy  Balama 
Desert.  A  resinous,  inflammable  shrub,  hence  called  Leptadenia  pyro- 
technia,  was  the  only  procurable  firewood  in  another  desert.  The  only 
vegetation  found  on  the  firm  sand-desert  behind  Meroe  was  the  Blepharis 
edulis.  The  Wanyambo  suck  their  plant&in  wine  through  tubes  of  a 
beautiful  species  of  Clerodendron.  The  Plumbago  zeylanica  andCymium 
iong^florum  seem  to  survive  the  driest  seasons.  The  juices  of  Euphorbia 
hypericifolia  rubbed  upon  a  snare  are  supposed  to  attract  guinea-fowl.  A 
species  of  this  genus  brought  home  by  Grant,  not  having  died,  is  now 
growing  at  Kew.  The  only  vegetation  growing  near  a  hot  spring  (too 
hot  for  the  hand)  near  Zungomero  was  the  Cyperus  mucronatus. 

Most  parts  of  these  regions  are  dotted  with  mounds — Burton  calls 
them  "  fairy  mounts" — which  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  sites  of 
trees  now  crumbled  to  dust,  and  the  debris  of  insect  architecture ;  they 
appear  to  be  rich  ground,  as  they  are  always  diligently  cultivated.  The 
explanation  given  of  their  origin  seems,  however,  to  be  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory. 

Vegetable  substances  are,  curiously  enough,  had  recourse  to  by  the 
Moonland  people  and  their  neighbours  as  charms.  We  have  seen  that 
one  of  their  current  beliefs  is  that  if  human  and  buffalo  blood  be  mixed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf  of  the  mlenzerrah  (Lophira  alata),  and  a  native 
inoculated  with  the  mixture,  good  fortune  attends  him.  The  officers  of 
the  King  of  Uganda  wear  wreaths  of  the  scarlet  seeds  of  the  Abrus  pre- 
catorius  for  some  occult  reason.  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  trivial 
name,  as  deprecatory  between  them  and  the  sanguinary  impulses  of 
royalty,  but  fiurton  informs  us  that  the  same  seeds,  which  he  calls 
Mt'hTpI  t'hipi,  are  used  for  ornaments  for  the  head  in  Karagwah.  It  may 
be  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  to  save  that  important  organ  from  the 
block.  A  species  of  Steganotoenia,  called  "  Meonga  Pembe,"  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  evil-producing  tree ;  with  a  branch  in  the  hand,  cattle 
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or  other  property  may  be  stolen  ^witllout  discovery,  it  prodaoing una^^Q. 
seiousoess  on  those  to  whom  .the  property  noAy  <bek)Qg.     The  fiwriti^ 
rshaped  root  of  a  species  of  Gomphocarpus  is  worn,  on  the  other iiand,.^8>a 
charm  by  those  desirous  of  im  increase  to  their  families.     This  ;is  .a 
.yemnant  of,  or  rather  a  parallel  .to,  a  very  old  form  of  wori^iip.  -It  isicon- 
•sidered  Liokyto  have  the -skulls  of  wUd  animids  >  placed  iby  tthe-flideof.a 
jiew. speeies  of . Argyreia,  fvdth. immense  dcM?eFS« of ^a delicate iaiBave«ol(mr; 
tor,  «?ith  Aibranch  in  the. hand,  the  hunter^is^^oertaiDof  jpwt.    Tfae&iltaii 
.of  >Ukum  had  the  roots  of  .the  >Withaiua-iSomni&ra.hung:over  iMs^doortin 
the  idea  ikat  they  brought  him  mAny  welcame  visitors. 

iThe  Bumber  of  new  and^handsome  flowering  plants 'wMehtprMaoBe  io 
•iOanstitute: important . additions  to  4uir .  hortieultural  rvesminces .  is  so*  gnat 
^that.itvis  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  enaBneoate  them.  'We  canieolyigiTe 
an  ideax)f-6ome  of  the  mor«  striking.  An  unknown -species  of;Ai^gjniB, 
;3>feet.high,  has  immense r£owcrs  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour.  .-Several 
iBew  species  of  Ipomea  must  he  very « beautiful.  lOne  is  desoribed-as  iwty 
ihaadsome,  with  large  pale  porticoloured  .flowers  Asd  deep  green  loog 
•heart- shaped  leaves.  .  Another,  a  climber,  has  purple -buds.  Twonmr 
species  of  llysanthes,  one  with  white  flowers,  red  tinted  inside,  itheothfir, 
iwith  violet-coloured  flowers,  must  constitute  pretty  additioBS  to  border 
plants.  A  new  species  of  Sopubia  has  also,  a  rich  pinki flower.  .Twonsw 
^fipeoios  ofSesamum  have  one  piuk,  .the  other :  purple  >flowers.  Anew 
.species  of  firilliantaisia  has  large  lilac-spotted  flowers.  A  new  spews  of 
'Clerodendron,  a  two  feet«high  ^shrtib  with  lekisters,  of  white  .floirers,  is 
natieed  as  handsome,  fio,  also,  of  a. bUierflowered  species  of  AcrocMipinlm, 
ithe  broad  bractese  of  which  areiall  lilac- white,  except  ^^tlheir^neins,<llfaidl 
(are.green.  A  sew  species  of  JSokm thus t is  described  >asi being: adMiy- 
:lool^ing.  plant ;  aaothcr  species  creeps,  throwii^  up  «reet>stems  with  like 
.lowers.  A  new  genus  of  Labiatamm  is  <  described  as  Jbeing  'fcadwaid 
■iwhite  in  a  beautiful  *manaer.  A  new^aunflovpcr,  with  riehi  white 'petals, 
is  presented  in  a  species  of.Protea.  Thegenus  Gladiolus  presents. us. with 
undetermined  species,  with  yellow,. pink,  andwhite  flowers.  .An  u»heilate 
bulbous  lily,  a  speciesof-.Crinam  with  drooping  white  flowers,  a  Bne  of 
pink  purple  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  isi^^lso  very  handsome.  A  species 
of  ncu^eissus  was  also  discovered  with  white  flowers  with  a  waxy  jeUow 
iCorona.  A  species  of  asparagus  with  > white t  flowers,  .growing  4  ta5.feet 
•high,  is  .•said  to  be  very  .elegant. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  any  new  ferns  were  discovered  ;  but  we.think 
we-have  shown,  in  our  account  giveuiof^ new  useful  and  curious  tpkiDts, 
as  well  as. in  the  rich  additions  Iteld  out  to  floriculture,  enough  itotteaspt 
.any.  horticultural  or  botanical  institution*  or  society  to  send  out  .a  Fortune 
or  a  Weir  as. a  collector  in  these  new  regions,  :so  recently  and  ^ so  provi- 
dentially opened  to:  us. for  further  research  and  exploration. 
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WON    OVEE; 

or,  the  couktess  and  .the  jesuit. 

'By    Mbs.    Bushbt. 

'  part  the  tourth. 

I. 

hsjlds  and  tails. 

It  wa»on:the  day '.before  r  this  ball,  wbkih  Miss  W«]rls>iiad  detenmaed 
.to  give,. that  Alfolionse  de  Florennes  andifaisifriendthei  baronet  arrived  :at 
IBrighton.  The  letter  met  some  ifasfaionable  friends  of'ht6,who  meatiocied 
the  party  that  '^a  gdrl  with  a  lot=ief:tiii"-^as  going  to  give.  Inqiiiries 
ifoUowcfd,  and  the  baronet 'returned  to  Alplioase  mth  the  information 
Akt  theTich  Miss  l/Vells,  who^faad  lieen -^at  iBadeD-Bad«n,'wa8  then  in 
:Brighton,:and^was  to  have' a  eoir^ :  the  folio wing>e veiling. 

"What!  ^  the  loebei^  ?' "  exelairaed'Alphonse.  -*^  Oh,  do.  let  us:  go 
•to: it!  I  should  really  £ke  to < see  iler^agaiIl !  Gau' we  manage  to  obtaia 
Ettdmission,  do  you  thiok?" 

*'  Oh !  of  course  we  can,"  replied  the  baronet.  **  Women  with  or 
TWithcrat:tin  are  always  toohnppy  to  add  to. their  guests  such  fine*looking 
.fellows  asyiou: and  Tare.  She'll  be  l^nt  too  thankful  to  imve us.  Don't 
'jnou -remember > how  site  tried  to'^run  dawn  your  throat  at  i Baden-Baden.? 
ffiverybody  saw  that.  Wei'il  take  a  stroll  on; the  Esplanade,  and  iceflLbe 
isure. to: meet' some  man-wko  will  tnlceais." 

/There  was  no  diffiottlty  in  :finding  an  invited  ^est:  to  take  them,  and 
gveat  was  Mary  WeU&'s  astonishment  (vrhen  Alphonse  de  Florennes 
(entered  her  brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  and  claimed. her' as  an  t>ld  acquaint- 
ance. He  exerted  himseif  to  foe  as  Jasoinating'.es  possible,,  and  on  her 
.inqairing  for  Agatha  in  the  coarse  of  the  jevening,^  slight -shrug  of  the 
idfaoulders  which  he  gave,  and  a  momentaryefxpressianof  his  eye,-,  told  her 
.that  the  girl  Dfhom  she  had  formerly  been  anxious  to  cut  out  ivas  no 
: longer  a  rival  Tnuch  to! be: feared.  Alphonse  was  handsome  and  distingu^- 
.'looking ;  Miss  Wells  i^cedTto  be  serai  with  him.and  his  friend  the  baronet, 
:wad  she  received  the  attentions  he  thought  fit  to  pay  her  with  evident 

Eleasure.  He  became  her  constant  escort  every  where,  and  seemed  .to 
ave  quite  distanced  all  her  other,  adniirers;  still  there  did  not  appear  to 
■i>e  any  approaching  deooaement. 

"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  marry  the:girl,  De  Florennes:?"  asked  his 
friend  of  him  one  day.  "  Surely  you  won't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
100,000/.  slip  through  •}'twir  fingers  ?  Since  you  are^so  indifferent  to  her 
-snug  little  fortune,  il  would  go  in  foriit  myself,  only—" 

*' Only  what?" 

*'  Why,  you  see,  I  could  not  well  do  it,>iDn  account  of  .that  dear  little 
dark-eyed  gipsy.  Rosette.'* 

"  Rosette,  k  belle  danseuse?  But  what  would  she  have  .to  do  with  it? 
There  would  be  no  need  for  their  interfering  with  each  other ;  you  would 
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have  two  establishments.  La  Marie  would  pay  for  her  own,  and  you 
would  pay  for  La  Rosette's.     Voil^  tout,  c'est  tout  simple.'* 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  thiuk,  though,"  said  the  baronet.  -"  I  should  be 
obliged  to  give  my  wife  an  opera-box,  and  I  could  not,  in  decency,  help 
looking  in  once  in  a  way  for  five  minutes.  Rosette  would  be  mad  with 
jealousy,  and  there  might  be  some  scene,  some  fracas — I  could  not 
stand  that.  No,  no^  I  think  I  must  leave  the  hundred  thousand  pounder 
to  you ;  only  remember  that  procrastination  is  a  thief,  or  at  least  smooths 
the  way  for  thieves,  and  somebody  will  be  walking  off  with  her  if  you 
are  not  a  little  more  on  the  alert."  • 

The  baronet  went  out,  and  Alphonse  fell  into  a  reverie.  Agatha! 
"  The  Iceberg  !"  he  weighed  them  in  a  sort  of  balance  in  his  own  mind. 
He  liked  Agatha — he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  "  the  Iceberg" — but  she 
was  not  positively  disagreeable.  She  had  improved  since  he  saw  her  at 
Baden-Baden.  Young  Englishmen  of  fashion  and  g^d  family  were  in 
close  pursuit  of  her.  She  certainly  was  a  belle  at  Brighton.  She  dressed 
well,  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  money — what  a  temptation! 

If  he  married  poor  Agatha,  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  world,  and 
go  to  vegetate  in  some  little  provincial  town  in  Belgium,  where  they 
might  live  cheaply;  or  he  would  have  to  obtain  some  employment  at 
Brussels,  and  work  like  a  galley-slave.  Would  all  her  devotion  to  him 
make  up  for  this  ?  Would  his  love  stand  it  ?  Alphonse  repeated  to  him- 
self the  English  proverb,  "  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies 
out  at  the  window." 

Then  his  debts — how  were  they  ever  to  be  paid  ?  He  really  could  not 
ask  any  further  loans  from  his  brother-in-law ;  his  mother  would  not) 
indeed  could  not,  give  half  what  he  wanted  ;  his  honour  was  at  stake ; 
though  he  might  put  off  such  fellows  as  tradesmen,  he  could  not  put  off 
his  gambling  debts ;  these  were  debts  of  honour.  He  had  no  melins  of 
raising  the  amount  required,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  shoot 
himself.  Alphonse  strolled  to  a  mirror,  and  made  a  wry  face  at  himself. 
Shoot  himself !  Well,  that  would  neither  pay  his  debts,  nor  make  him 
Agatha's  husband.  She  was  young,  and  of  a  placid  temper  ;  she  would 
get  over  his  desertion  of  her,  and  marry  somebody  else.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  dear,  pious  little  Agatha  would  rather  see  him  married  to  Marie 
than  know  he  had  shot  himself.     She  would  grieve  so  much  for  his  soul 

"  The  Iceberg"  was  not  ugly  ;  she  would  make  a  very  good  figure  in 
society  in  Brussels  or  Paris,  and  then,  son  argent !  money  he  must  have 
^money  she  had.  He  could  pay  these  abominable  debts — he  could 
amuse  himself  as  he  liked — he  could  have  such  a  splendid  '^  tum-oat," 
as  the  English  called  it.  Which  should  it  be — "  the  Iceberg,"  or 
Agatha?  Well,  he  would  toss  up,  and  let  chance  decide  for  him,  then 
his  conscience  would  be  clear.  He  would  be  only  doing  what  Fate 
directed. 

Agatha  should  be  heads,  <<  the  Iceberg"  tails.  He  took  a  sovereign 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  threw  it  up.  "  Tails,  I  vow !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  it  fell.  Twice,  three  times  he  repeated  the  operation,  and 
"  tails  "  was  always  the  result. 

"  Done !"  cried  Alphonse.  "  *  The  Iceberg'  be  it ;  and,  for  fear  I 
freeze  into  an  iceberg  myself,  I'll  go  and  do  the  deed  directly." 
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Always  impulsive,  he  hurried  to  Mary  Wells's  house,  and — in  less 
than  an  hour  he  left  it,  pledged  to  marry  her ! 

**  The  Iceberg"  askea  no  questions  about  his  engagement  to  Agatha, 
evinced  no  lingering  jealousy  respecting  his  former  attentions  to  his  Ger- 
man fiancee;  she  thought,  or  pretended  to  think  him  a  free  man;  all  that 
she  seemed  intent  on  was  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  soon,  as  she 
had  a  particular  dislike  to  long  engagements.  Alphonse  gallantly  assured 
her  that  the  sooner  the  better  for  him — he  was  quite  impatient  for  the 
happy  day. 

Miss  Wells,  though  she  still  maintained  her  calm  deportment,  was  all 
triumph  and  delight.  '*  Madame  Alphonse  de  Florennes;"  what  a  pretty 
name,  and  she  would  so  like  to  live  in  Brussels,  and  be  a  leader  in  the 
best  society  there.  No  more  mortifications  for  her;  she  would  no  longer 
run  the  risk  of  being  taken  in  by  designing  adventurers.  To  be  sure,  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  Alphonse  was  not  marrying  her  from 
red-hot  love ;  but  foreigners,  at  least  Fi'ench  people,  never  married  for 
love,  and  De  Florenhes  was  more  than  half  a  Frenchman.  He  had  asked 
no  questions  about  her  family,  and  that  was  a  comfort.  Visions  of  court 
balls — of  salons  in  which  the  sofas  and  chairs  should  be  of  rich  Genoa 
velvet,  laden  with  gilding — of  excursions  to  Spa,  to  Paris,  with  a  hand- 
some, fashionable-looking  husband,  floated  before  her  eyes,  and  almost 
lighted  them  up  with  a  ray  of  pleasure. 

Alphonse,  on  the  contrary,  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged.  He 
was  going  to  tie  himself  for  life  to  a  stone — an  automaton;  there  never 
could  be  any  communion  of  feelings  between  them.  Feeling!  She  had 
none.  How  differently  she  had  received  his  declaration  from  what  Agatha 
had  done !  How  different  was  the  half-hour  he  had  sat  with  her  on  the 
hard  sofa  in  her  stiflBy-arranged  drawing-room  to  the  charming  walk  on 
that  bright  morning  up  the  Drachenfels  !  Agatha,  graceful  and  lovely  in 
her  simplicity,  all  heart  and  soul  and  intelligence,  half  shy,  half  assured, 
glancing  up  at  him  with  confiding  affection,  and  whispering  in  her  soft, 
musical  voice  that  the  world  held  none  so  dear  to  her  as  himself.  "  The 
Iceberg,"  prim  and  upright,  sitting  near  him  cold  as  a  statue,  looking 
calmly  in  his  face  with  her  stony  eyes,  not  a  muscle  of  her  countenance 
moving,  settling  her  marriage  as  coolly  as  if  she  were  engaging  a  butler 
or  a  coachman. 

The  contrast  sickened  him.  For  a  few  moments  the  remembrance  of 
Agatha  seemed  to  twine  closer  round  his  heart,  and  he  felt  inclined  to 
start  that  moment  for  Brussels,  and  from  thence  write  an  apology  to  "  the 
Iceberg,"  and  a  resignation  of  the  honour  he  had  just  solicited.  But — 
his  debts,  his  limited  means,  his  future  career !  Money,  money,  money 
he  must  have — and  how  else  to  get  it  ?  Agatha  was  a  treasure  in  her- 
self, granted,  but  a  treasure  that  could  not  pay  his  debts  or  assist  his  ex- 
penses. A  cold  shudder  passed  over  him  as  he  thought  of  all  the  priva- 
tions he  would  have  to  undergo  if  he  resumed  his  allegiance  to  her. 

Selfish  considerations  came  surging  over  his  vacillating  mind.  Love  ? 
fortune  ?  which  should  it  be  ?  A  servant  at  that  moment  handed  him  a 
letter  from  Brussels.  It  was  from  his  mother,  enclosing  another  which 
contained  a  pressing  dun  for  a  sum  much  larger  than  Alphonse  could 
possibly  command. 
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^'  This^imsme  stttiesthe  question,*'  said  he  to  himself.  ^'  II  faat  aip^oir 
de  Targent !  Adieu,  Agatha.  Come  weal^ come  woe ;  I'fihall  marny  ^  tsfc 
.Iceberg'  «Qd  her  money." 

AlphoBse,  in*  ^  selling  himgelf,"  'as  he  deemed  it,  .only  bargained  for  a 
]C0uple  of  thousand  pounds  de^ivn,  to  pay  off  his  tiresmne  debts^;  the  ladj 
'generously  presented  him  ■  mth ; three  -  thousand.  >With '  the  impreridence 
ef  A  schoolboy  receiving  a  larger  Cfaristmas  gift  than  he  had -expected, 
:and  forgetting  all  labout  ^an  htcreased  future  allowsmee,  -which  he  had 
meant  to  demand,  he  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  marriage  settlements. 
To  get  rid  of  all  his  present*  embarrassments  was  his  engrossing  wish,  and 
as^fihe  had  90  wtHingly  famished  him  with  enough  for  that,  and -with  a 
(larger  iii«i-«ver  than  'he^had  ever  (had  ^at' his^entire' command  befeTe,'be 
TWKwtid  fiot'seeiii  to'distrast  'her  by  iiiakiiig«ny  minute  inquiries  into 'the 
vdispesttion'  of 'her  property ;  ao  'he 'foolishly  signed  every  paper  that  was 
i  put  before  him ,  >  without  ■  takings  the  tretible  -to  *  read '  them.  Indeed,  had 
his  ^^s-'toiled'through^them,  it  is  not  probable^  he*  would  have' been  one 
mhit  me  wiser^for:lawyers  wrapuptkeveose  ^^hese  legal  docnmeats  in 
7such  aeonfosing  mnltiplieity'^bf  terms,  that  the  uninitiated,  even  tinogh 
(iEn^ish  themst^ves,  ean  hardly  comprehend  them.  ^How  mvtth  more 
•  diffieulti  for-  a  foreigner  ^to-  do  «o  ! 

Bat  Idiss  'Wells  full  well  knew  >  their'  drift.  'She  had  *  acted  in  a  moftt 
liberal  manner  by  making  over  to  M.  de  Floresnes  threethousandpooiAJs 
cftom  the  •  savings  tduring  her '  mtnerity,'  bat  -  she  '  had  'every  penny  of  the 
irett  of  ihttr  property  settled  on<bepself,-aBd  placed  entirely 'at  her  own  (iis- 
-  positron,  ami  ehe'took  good  care  'that  the  power' over' her  money  ibot^d 
mot  Lpass  oat  of  hei*  own^  hands.  Alphense  >  fancied  her  income  at  least 
»would  beiathis  disposal/iaisd'She'allowed'him  to  enjoy  the  idea. 


II. 

MADAME    DE  - FLOBENNES'  •  DISAPPOnTEMBNT. 

TsEYiwese  married,  and  'went  to  Paris  to  spend  the  honeymoon;  at 
4  the  expiration  of  that  month  of  nftatrimoniali  trial,  they  determined  to 
(proceed  to  > Brussels,  where  Madame.de  Florenaes  the  .eUer  had  mrie 
great  preparations  for  their  reception. 

Very  busy  and  bustling  the  good. kdyi had  be«i ; csbe  ihad '^fitted  up 
and  entirely^  new  fiarnished  la -stiite  of  apartments  iniicr  owmkouse,  'Wkich 
.she  intended  the  yoaing  eouple  should  ^ooeapy.  fliiadame>de-Flereaies 
fully  meant  to  participate  in  the  pecuniary  snlvaBtages  of  her  son's  mor- 
.riage.  She  had. determined  what:board  her  -rich  daughter*in-hiw  was  to 
pay  ;  rshorexpected  always  to  have  a -seat  in  Alphonse  and  'Marie-'s  oar- 
xiage  ;  .they  would  defray.the.expenses  of  any  tour  she  might  soake  with 
them  in  the  summer  ;  in  -short,  Marie's  parse  was  to  be  equally 'shaicd 
between  herself,  Alphonse,  and  his  mother ! 

Bat  Madame  Alphonse 'de  Elorennes  arrived,  and,  «kis !  too  soon 
vanishedialll her. mother-in-law's  xastles  in  the  air. 

/The  .bride  deelined  •  coming  to  her  house  even  for  a  Tew  days,  and 
» rejected  dwolutely  the  newly  furnished  suite  of )  rooms.  She  would'W- 
main  at  an  hotel  until  she  found  a  house  to  suit  her,  she' said,  ^asd  <ike 
made  good  her  words.     In  vain  Madame  de  Florennes  the  elder  argued, 
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entreated,  pouted,  seolded;  ^^the  leebeirg"  was  as  frigid  as  her  niekname, 
.iiad  assuredly  moredmmovable. 

The  old  i  lady  i  then .  attacked ;  her  son . 

"  Alphonse  !  what  is  all  this  ?" 

"  All  what,  .«liere  dame  ?" 

'^  All  what,  P'  repeated  the . chere-  dame,.4ingrily .  '^  rYou  surely . under- 
>stand  to  what  I /allude;  your  I  English,  w^e  cannot  have  as  (yet  iafeeted 
.you  with  herHBtony  stupidity." 

**  Net  just  yet,  perhaps,  but  J  d^uht  i not  that  il  shall  by-«nd»byi>e 
^petrified  into  a  stone." 

The  <  old>lady  •  shrugged  her  ahoulders,  and ^piaeeeded  with  .the  matter 
moxt  .tother  hcArt. 

'fliwant  to  ^aow  why^w&<siiouid  not/all  i  live  .together  p" 

'^  /-see  BO  reason  why  we-sheuklDot :  iadeed,  I.ishould  be>v<ery.gladiif 
we  did,  chere  mamma,"  replied  Alphonse. 

'^  Then  if  ycU'  do  aot  p\3^wt  to  tLis  «niai^enienty  ^^hy  ehould  it  not  be 
toarried  oiit?" 

^*  Aeotfuse  Madame .  Al^faonsewde  Eloreanes twill  .not  /agree  to  it— rvoil^ 
4eut." 

'*  Your  wife >will  not. agree  )to  lit !  AIpiiMise,  Alphonse!  is  this  J^e 
(Wttyin  wkteh  ^you  hegin  your  married  ;  life  ?  uPbti,  who  sever  <£brnierly 
jthouglit  of  anybody's  wishes  but  your>owii,  are  you  .going  to  be  the  slave 
mi .'«  woBaan,  taad  r  that  rwcsnan  your  -wife  f  .  Fi  doac, .  my  son  I  lYou  cer- 
ktainly  never t  can  .per mitisueh. disrespect  to t me.  «What  will^l  the  world 
;^ink  ?  Aad  after. I. have  .g^ne  to  -so  much  -eaipense  ^in  fitting 'Up  the 
best  rooms  in  my  house  fiar.yeu.and  rher  .too.  Qh  no,>she  sntut  eome, 
lyou  must  moke  1  her  come," 

Alphonse  Jai^ked. 

'*  That  is  more  easily  >said  than  doae.  Gen  I  .make  the  wind  blow 
nvhich  way  I>wiU?  I  imight  astwelLattemptto  ^control  the  elements  as 
^•^e  Iceberg.*  She  has  herrpeeiiliar  Eeglish  notions,  and,  «as  she  h(^ds 
fth«  purse,  the  least  Lean  do  is  toilet  her  have  her  own  w<ay."  . 

iiMadame  de  Elorennee  was  \ety  indiguant,  fmdtsonstdered  herself -^ex- 
tremely ill  used,  more 'tespeeially  as.  Alphonse  had '  totally  .forgotten  the 
Jriflhrpoplin  he  had  promised  to  bring  herfor.a  dreas.  '*  Cette  Marie" 
tfCBted  her  i as  if  sbewereia  nehody;  Alphonse  rspent  but  .little  of  his 
ti«e  with  her.;  ofwhat  advantage  was  hisi  wealthy  marriage  to.  her?  She 
»ow  ibegau'  to  iregret.that  he  had  imt.  fulfilled  his  esjigagement  to  Agatha. 
jSlfte  would. liave  been  a. more- submissive  daughter-in-law;  she  would  have 
made  herself  useful  in  the. meimge  ;  she  was  very  aeat-handed,  and  could 
lune  saved  madame  scores  of  ifranes  by  altering  .her  dresses  for  her, 
making  up.lier  cap6,i&c..&c.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  repine;  poor 
Agatha  was  in  a  convent,  and  Alphonse  was.iaarried  to  a  .useless,  ^dis- 
agreeable Anglaise. 

And  did  .Alphonse  never  think  of  poor  Agatha  ?  Did  he  not  wonder 
that  he  had  never  seen  her  siaee  his  return  to  Brussels?  He  .did  both  ; 
but  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  her  name  was  too  sacred  to  be  mentioned 
in  common ;  he  never  spoke  of  her,  except  once  to  his  mother.  He  then 
asked  about  her  with  an  assumed  carelessness  of  manner,  under  which 
any  one  less  obtuse  than  Madame  de  Florennes  would  have  perceived  the 
]eep  interest  he  still  felt  in  her. 
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Madame  de  Florennes  thought  he  had  forgotten  ^'  la  pau^re  petite  ^^ 
and  laudably  unwilling  to  awaken  any  concern  for  her  fate  in  the  mic:^ 
of  her  son,  she  merely  told  him  that  Agatha  had  left  Brussels  soon  afL^, 
she  heard  of  his  marriage. 

Alphonse  <;oncluded  that  she  had  returned  to  Germany  to  reside  wi%2 
some  of  her  former  friends  there,  and  quieted  his  conscience  by  assuring 
himself  that  such  a  nice,  pretty  girl  would  soon  marry,  and  that  at  no 
distant  period  he  would  hear  of  her  being  a  countess,  or  a  baroness  at  tie 
very  least.     Little  did  he  think  that  she  was  the  inmate  of  a  nunnery  at 
the  not  very  distant  town  of  Liege.     He  was  relieved  to  hear  that  she 
was  no  longer  in  Brussels,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  have  been  very  em- 
barrassing to  himself  to  have  met  her ;  and  he  had  been  occasionally 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  wife,  if  they  encountered  each  other  in 
society,  might  be  rude  to  the  gentle  girl,  who,  she  well  knew,  was  her 
former  rival. 

Alphonse  was  often  on  the  point  of  writing  to  his  sister,  to  ask  about 
Agatha ;  but  he  was  not  quite  impervious  to  shame.  He  had  heard  from 
his  mother  how  much  Hortense  and  her  husband  had  condemned  his  mar- 
riage, and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  awkward  to  broach  the  subject  to  his 
sister,  of  her  favourite  friend,  to  whom  he  had  behaved  so  ill. 

Madame  Alphonse  had  been  very  much  annoyed  at  the  extremely  cold 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  received  by  the  Baron  and  Barones  Van- 
derhoven,  on  her  arrival  from  Paris.  They  had  been  obliged  to  notice 
her,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  Brussels ;  but  they  had  never  invited  her  to 
their  ch&teau,  near  Louvain,  though  Alphonse  frequently  ran  down  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  On  the  occasion  pf  these  visits,  Hortense  studiously 
avoided  all  allusion  to  the  past,  and  all  mention  of  Agatha ;  and  he  felt 
partly  grateful  to  his  sister  for  her  considerate  silence,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  that  silence  almost  disappointed  him. 

On  one  subject,  however,  both  the  sister  and  the  brother  spoke  freely 
to  each  other,  and  that  was  respecting  the  many  failings  of  the  new 
member  of  their  family.  It  was  to  Hortense  that  Alphonse  always  flew 
for  sympathy  when  he  was  particularly  unhappy  in  his  cheerless  home, 
and  she  always  soothed  him  with  her  affectionate  kindness. 

Sooth  to  say,  however,  Alphonse  did  not  spend  much  of  his  time  at 
home.  Under  the  happiest  circumstances  he. would  not,  probably,  have 
been  a  very  domestic  man  ;  but  from  the  cold  companionship  of  "  Cette 
Marie" — as  his  mother  always  called  the  ci-devant  Mary  Wells — he 
escaped  as  much  as  possible.  In  England,  the  very  distant  terms  on 
which  they  lived  with  each  other,  might  have  given  cause  for  remark, 
and  gossiping  inquiries ;  but  in  Brussels — as  it  would  have  been  in  Paris 
— this  matrimonial  regime  was  very  little  noticed,  and  Madame  Alphonse, 
even  if  she  felt  her  husband's  neglect,  was  prudent  enough  never  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  her  acquaintances,  and  she  had  no  intimate  friends  to  whom 
to  confide  her  inmost  thoughts.  She  never  spoke  on  any  subject  except 
dre^s  and  amusement,  to  which  she  seemed  quite  devoted. 
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III. 

BERTHA  IS  SUBPBISED  BY  BUDOLPH  WHILE  SHE  IS  FAINTINa  HIS  FOBTRAIT. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Countess  Bertha,  and  her  Roman 
Catholic  friend.  Their  theological  tilts  still  continued  occasionally,  more 
frequently,  indeed,  than  Bertha  liked,  less  often  than  Rudolph  seemed  to 
wish.  He  somewhat  resembled  a  gladiator,  always  posing  himself  for 
the  conflict;  while  she — like  the  not  always  willing  animal  when  driven 
into  the  arena — hung  back  generally  for  a  short  time,  until  finding  escape 
impossible,  she  warmed  up  to  the  light.  But  these  religious  skirmishes 
constantly  left  a  painful  impression  on  Bertha's  mind;  and  when  she 
now  and  then  mentioned  them  to  her  cousin,  alarmed  her  exceedingly. 

"It  will  end  in  his  making- a  pervert  of  the  poor  girl,"  Mrs.  Lindsay 
said  to  berself,  in  extreme  distress.  "  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?  He 
looks  so  dreadfully  annoyed,  and  Bertha  looks  so  uneasy  when  I  stay  in 
the  room  during  his  morning  visits,  that  I  don't  like  to  force  my  company 
upon  them.  When  he  comes  in  the  evening  it  is  quite  different.  He 
then  talks  on  general  subjects,  and  does  not  seem  to  think  that  I  ought 
to  be  banished  from  their  society."       ^ 

Had  Mrs.  Lindsay  been  present  during  thbse  controversial  meetings 
she  would  have  felt  less  doubt  of  the  firmness  of  Bertha's  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, and  would  have  perceived  that  it  was  the  stronger  and  more 
learned  combatant  who  was  gradually  giving  way — not,  probably,  that 
his  reason  was  convinced,  his  prejudices  overcome,  or  his  arguments 
satisfactorily  refiited,  by  the  simple  words  of  G-ospel  truth ;  but  that  the 
insidious  powers  of  beauty  and  love  were  winning  their  way,  and  triumph- 
ing over  the  heart  of  the  man. 

Certainly  these  religious  discussions,  into  which  Bertha  was  almost 
compelled  to  enter,  had  one  good  eflbct — they  obliged  her  to  study  her 
Bible  with  more  diligence  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She  had  read 
scarcely  any  theological  works,  and  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  therefore  it  was  to  the  Scriptures  alone  that 
she  could  look  for  help  in  defending  her  faith.  With  any  other  person 
for  her  antagonist,  poor  Bertha  would  have  given  up  the  matter  in  weari- 
ness of  spirit,  and  avoided  the  society  of  one  who  taxed  her  patience  so 
pertinaciously.  But  the  subject  seemed  to  interest  Rudolph  deeply,  and 
what  interested  her  dear  Rudolph  could  not  be  altogether  a  punishment 
to  her. 

One  morning  Bertha  had  placed  a  table  near  the  window,  and  was 
painting  busily  ;  it  was  rather  too  early  for  visitors,  therefore  she  ex- 
pected none,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  her  occupation  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  usual  low  knock,  or  any  one  enter  the  room;  she  went  on  painting, 
bending  close  over  the  portrait  to  which  she  was  giving  the  last  touches. 

"  There  !"  she  said  to  herself,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  improves  it.  The 
mouth  is  more  like  now.  Ah  !  why  is  its  expression  so  sad  ?  And  this 
is  his  brow.  But  the  eyes — oh,  I  never  can  get  them !  What  a  strange 
pair  they  are  I — so  brilliant  sometimes,  so  coldly  impassive  at  others — so 
soft,  so  stern,  yet  always  so  full  of  intelligence  !  If  his  eyes  were  telling 
a  tale  of  love,  how  eloquent  they  would  be !  Do  they  never  tell  it  ? 
Sometimes  I  fancy  they  do  ;  but  if  he  cares  for  me,  why  should  he  not 
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speak  out  ?   What  signifies  the  mere  difference  of  fortune  ?    Oh  !  dearest 
Rudolph,  why " 

She  was  startled  on  hearing  a  short  forced  cough  close  by  her,  and, 
looking  up  suddenly,  she  beheld  Rudolph  himself,  his  face  flushed  and 
agitat^,  and  his  eyes,  whieh  she  had  just  been  apostrophisiagj  fixed' on 
her  with  an  expression  of  intense  afiBction.  She  blushed  painfully,  sbrank 
back  as  if  afiraid  of  him,  a«d  tried  to  posh  the  portrait  before  her  under 
some  papers;  but  shefek  sure  that  he  had  seen  it,  and,  in  a  tremblii^ 
Yoioe,  she  said-: 

"I  think- Agatha  wmild  be  pleased- to  have  eren  a  bad' likeness  of 
you." 

"  And  was  it  for  Agatha  that  you  have  Idndly  painted  this  fiatteriug; 
portrait?"  asked  Rtidolph,  with  almost  a  saucy  smile. 

fiertha  could  notitell  an  untruth.     She  reptied  : 

'^  I  began  it  as  a  study,  to  see  what  I^  could  do  from  recollection.  I 
had  no  design  of  doing  it  for  Agatha^  but  if  I  have  succeeded  at^all 
in  the  likeness,  who  could  value  it  more-^-^o  much,  I  mean — as  she^ 
would?" 

"  True!"  he  said.  "  Why  should  any  one  el«e  care  for  me?  A»  sistert^ 
love — ^yes,  that  I  mai/  claim !" 

He  looked  so  mournfully  at  Bertha  that^  she  could  scarcely  control  her 
fe^ings.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  almost  closed  her  eyes;  but; 
in  spite  of  her  efibrts  to  suppress  them,  tears  gathered  under  her*  eyelid^ 
and  began  to  fall  slowly  on  the  white  hand  which  she  hadrcnsed'to  cover 
the  workings  of  her  month. 

•  In  her  dismay  at  Rudolph's  finding  her  en|»aged  in  painting  his  lifce*- 
ness,  she  had' pushed  the  footstool  upon  which  her  small  ieet  had  been* 
resting  to  one  side,  beyond  the  little  table.  Rudolph  knelt  with^one  knee' 
on  this  stooly  and,'  gently  taking  the  soflj;  band,  be  kissed  the  tears 
from  ii. 

Bertha  opened  her  brimming^  eyes,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  bwflr.- 
Both  were  silent. fov  a  moment;  then  Rudolph,  pointing-upwards- to  the 
skies,  whispered  : 

"Dearest!  let  me  hope  that  in  yonder  home^of  joy  and  love 'we- may 
be  united  fbvever,  though  here,  on  earth,  our  paths  are  so  wid^apwt.*' 

"Why  wide  apart?"  asked  Bertha,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
"  Why  may  there  not  behsfppiness  and^— and  l6ve  on  this  earth,  tov?" 

"  l^re  may  be  fw  others,"  replied  Rud^ph,  "  but*  fate  forbkfe  sn* 
hopes  to  me !" 

"We  often  make,  and:  still  more  often  mar,  our- own  fate,"  sigWed 
Bertha.  •  "  Worldly  considerations,  false  pride,  mistaken  ideas- of  pmdenee: 
—oh!  a  thousand  things — too  often  stand;  like  threatening  shaddwsj 
between  us  and  what' is  realfy  for  our  welfare  and'happiness.'*^" 

"It  is  alldekision.  Bertha — all  deltision •I'^'exclaimed  Rudolfh,  hastily 
rising  from  his  kneeling  attitude.  "  There  is  nothing  refd  in  this  sinful 
world.  We  must  resist  the  tempting?  of  the  Evil  One.  *  We  must  carry 
OUT' cross;  In  this  valley  of  miseries  we  cannot  live  witjiout  combats- and 
sorrows*  Indeed,  the  true  happiness  of  a  Christian  consists  in  resisting: 
and' sufiering,  and  in  renouncing  human  consolations.*  "*' 

***  See  A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Four  Books  of  the  Invitation,  of  JeBU!  Ohriili: 
From  the  Italian.    Burns  and  Lambert,  17,  Portman-square. 
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"  That  may  be  the  happiness  of  a  monk  or  a  nun,"  said  Bertha.  "  But 
are  we  not  told  to  *  be  *kindly  a£fectionate  one  to  another,'  to  *  rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep'  ?  What  is 
this  but  inculcating,  sympathy  and  friendly  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
beings?" 

*'  It  you  will  persist,"  said  Rudolph,  who  had  passed  out  of  his:  melting 
mood,  and  resumed  his  usual. calm,  grave  manner,  *Ho  interpret  texts  of. 
Scripture  for* yourself,  you  can  allot  to  them  any  signification  you  please; 
but  I  fear  you  will  often  stumble  on  a  wrong  one.  One  great  evil  of  a . 
Firotestant  education  is^  that  it  teaches  too  much  self-reliance.  You  da  not 
care  for  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  yet  surely  the  learned  and . 
religious  men — the  wise  theologians:  who  composed  that  congress — might 
be  admitted  to  have  formed  a  sounder  judgment  than  a  young,  lady  who 
cannot  possibly  have  studied  deeply.  What  did  they  say  ?  *  It  is  not 
for  the  common  people  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and  if  they  should,  more 
prejudice  than  benefit  would  arise  to  them  from  the  reading  of  it.'*  By 
the  common  people  was  meant  those,  who  are  not  authorised  by  the 
Church:' 

"Well,  I  don't  tsdte  upon  me,  of  course,  to- question' the  wisdom  of 
those  who  composed  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  I !  can't  think,  ignorant  aa 
I  am,  that  I  am  wrong  in  adhering  to  the  coiamand  of  still  higher 
authority*  He,  from  whom  Catholics  rand:  Protestants  take  the  name  of 
Christians,  commanded: us  to  '  search,  the  SeriptareSi'  There's  a  poser  for 
you,  Rudolph." 

" Not  at  all,  for- our  Lord  did  not  intend:  the  words-*  search  the.  Scrips- 
tares'  to.be  used  in  the  senac' in  which.  Protesiauts  use  them.  He  did  mot: 
intend  the  Bible  to  be  man's:  only  guide  aiiid  teacher  and  reference  in: 
matters  of  religion,  but  appointed  the  Church  to  fulfil  this  ofEcei,  Tike: 
Scriptures  themselves:  expressly  command  you  to  '  hear  the.  Church,'  a»d 
dedam  that  she  is  '  the  pillar  aad  :ground  of  the  truth.'  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  every  one  to  lisitentalier  voiee,  to.  receive  her  doctrines^  and. 
to  obey  her  commands." 

"  Ii  know  )rou  coBsiderr  your  Church  infaUible^and  I-  am  sure:  I  doa't 
wish  to  question  its  hoHnes^  only  I. find. it  difficult  to  believe  that  every 
ecclesiastic  in  it,  every  priest  and  monk,  from  the  Pope,  downwards, .  is: 
perfect,  and  entitled  to.  bei  the  guidesrof  the:  human  <race." 

'*  We  do.  not  arrogate^to  the  ecdesiastieaMxKiy^SBeh  perfection,.!  assure 
you;  it  is  the  office,  not  the  man^  which  is- to 'be. revered;" 

"  A  veneration. someiwhat. diffieultto  aclueye.-  Take,. for  instance,  my 
uncle;  I  fear  him^  but:  I  caoaotxeverB  him^.and  I  should  try  inivaiob  to 
separate  the  Ahbot  of  St.  Dreux.from  my  imperious  unelck" 

Rudolph's  faee  clouded < the: moioeot.  shet  mentioned  the.  Abbot,  d?  St. . 
Dreux  ;  he  glanced  involuatarily  round, .as  if  he  had <' felt  that  there  was  a. 
spell  in  the  very  namre^  and  that,  by  soaermagici  the  stern:  churchman 
might  be  suddenlvt  present. with  them. 

Bertha-noted  .the  movement  and  the  expression  of  his  countenances  they 
cofifirmed  her  suspieionsr  that  Rudolph  was  in:  some  way  or  other- very 
much  under  her  unele^e  bafieftil  influence,  and  she  said  hurriedly! : 

*'  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  that  man,  Rudolph  ;  I  am  certain  heiCaU'-^ 
lot  be  your  true  friend ;  he  is  not  capable  of  friendship,  or  of  any  good 

*<  Gouoeiliof  Treni,  sesst  4k 
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human  feelmg.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  tyrant,  and  would  wbh  to  enth^>^| 
both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  wE  ^ 
him." 

'*  True — too  true !"  exclaimed  Rudolph,  becoming  as  pale  as  a  corp^^ 
'*  Had  I  not  thoughtlessly  placed  myself  under  obligations  to  him,  oi 
Bertha,  Bertha,  how  different  all  might  now  have  been  I"     He  struck  his 
forehead,  and  his  chest  heaved  with  emotion  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  ^e 
soon  recovered  himself.     "  We  were  speaking  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  the  apostolic  Church — I " 

"  Excuse  my  inteiTupting  you  so  unceremoniously,"  cried  Bertha,  "  but 
I  do  entreat  you  to  leave  the  Church  alone  in  her  glory  for  a  little 
while.  I  am  not  half  so  good  as  you  are,  Rudolph,  and — really — these 
Endless  religious  discussions  will  make  me  turn  a  heathen  from  sheer 
spite." 

Rudolph  smiled,  and  asked  if  she  were  a  heathen  at  whose  shrine 
would  she  worship. 

'*  Not  at  Minerva's,  most  certainly,"  replied  Bertha,  gaily.  '^  I  am  too 
common-place  to  become  a  votary  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom." 

"You  undervalue  yourself,  countess,"  said  Rudolph,  laughing.  "You 
can  have  no  lack  of  intellectual  ability  when  you  are  able  almost  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause." 

Bertha  rose  and  curtseyed  playfully.  "  If  you  admit  this,  take  caie 
that  I  do  not  change  my  rdle,  and  instead  of  only  standing  on  my  defence, 
commence  the  attack  myself.  By-the-by,  I  can't  help  thinking,  Rudolph, 
what  a  good  clergyman  is  spoiled  in  you !  I  do  so  wish  you  had  been  a 
heretic — a  Protestant — ^you  would  have  made  a  most  zealous  divine;  and 
I  dare  say  you  would  have  risen  to  be  a  bishop  had  you  taken  orders  in 
England." 

"  Had  I  been  a  Protestant  divine,  dear  Bertha,  perhaps  I  would  not 
have  been  so  zealous  as  you  suppose.  Rich  English  bishops  can  marry, 
you  know,  and  I  fear  /would  have  thought  more  of  my — my — wife  than 
of  my  clerical  duties." 

Rudolph  looked  at  her  with  a  peculiar  expression  as  he  said  these 
words ;  she  could  almost  have  r^ad  in  his  eyes  "if  yow  were  that  wife," 
and  she  coloured  deeply. 

"  Clergymen  have  no  business  to  marry,"  he  added. 

"  So  you  Roman  Catholics  think ;  but  among  Protestants  more  clergy- 
men marry  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession." 

"  Doubtless  it  is  a  great  privilege,"  said  Rudolph,  smothering  a  sigh, 
"  since  they  can  do  so  without  guilt  according  to  their  tenets." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  marriage  is  anywhere  in  the  Bible  forbidden  to 
the  clergy,"  said  Bertha,  forgetting  that  this  remark  might  lead  to  the 
resumption  of  the  serious  discourse  from  which  she  had  just  escaped. 

"  It  is  forbidden  by  the  Church,"  replied  Rudolph. 

"  Yet  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  permitted  to  marry  for  several 
centuries,  I  think,  after  the  time  of  the  apostles.  I  believe  St.  Peter 
himself,  who  is  so  much  thought  of  in  your  Church,  was  a  married  man^ 
It  was  one  of  your  Popes,  was  it  not,  who  first  forbade  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ?" 

"  You  are  right ;  Siricius,  who  died  in  399  a.d." 

"  But  I  have  read  that  the  prohibition  was  not  much  attended  to  until 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century;  even  then  it  was  complained  of.** 
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"  It  was  made  imperative,  and  all  objections  silenced,  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  was  opened  in  1545  and  closed  in  1563.  So  that  you 
see  this  decree  of  the  Church  is  not  a  recent  one." 

"  Council  of  Trent !"  echoed  Bertha,  scornfully.  "  If  it  had  been 
held  by  an  assemblage  of  angels  from  heaven,  there  might  have  been 
good  reason  for  adopting  its  decrees  as  laws.  But  as  it  was  only  com- 
posed of  bishops  and  priests,  lawyers  and  royal  deputies,  each  individual 
among  them  liable  to  error,  many  among  them  narrow-minded  and*pre« 
judiced  persons,  it  was  great  presumption  on  their  part  to  impose  fetters 
on  a  whole  priesthood." 

"  Nay,  now  I  can  no  longer  compliment  the  Countess  von  Altenberg 
on  her  wisdom,"  said  Eudolph^  with  a  satirical  smile. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  Bertha  exclaimed, 
good-humouredly, 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  confess  myself  a  perfect  fool,  Rudolph,  if  you 
will  only  give  up  these  constant  disquisitions  on  the  powers  and  manifold 
excellences  of  your  Church.  I  don't  quarrel  with  your  opinions;  but  if 
you  think  you  are  going  to  convert  me,  you  will  find  yourself  mvch  mis- 
taken. You  are  literally  forcing  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  pigmy  to  fight 
a  g^ant ;  it  is  hardly  fair  towards  the  poor  little  pigmy,  so  she  craves  a 
truce."  She  joined  her  hands,  and  half  knelt  on  the  same  stool  on  which 
Rudolph  had  knelt  a  little  while  before.  ^*  Will  you  not  grant  the 
pigmy's  petition  ?" 

Rudolph  first  started  back,  then  stood  as  if  transfixed,  gazing  at  her. 
She  did  look  very  graceful  and  pretty  in  the  attitude  of  a  penitent  at 
confession. 

**  I  would  grant  her,  I  would  give  her  my  life,  almost  my  immortal 
soul,  could  they  be  of  use  to  her !"  he  exclaimed,  passionately. 

"  Amor,  fortuna,  e  la  mia  mente  schiva, 
Di  quel  che  vede,  e  nel  passato  volta, 
M'aflBiigon  si  ch'io  porta  alcuna  volta 
Invidia  a  quel,  che  son  sull' ultra  riva. 

Amor  mi  stragge  'Icor,  fortuna  il  priva 
D'ogni  conforto,  onde  la  mente  stolta 
S'adira,  e  pi^ne,  e  cosi  in  pena  molta 
Sempre  convien  ch©  combattendo  viva."* 

He  had  scarcely  finished  the  last  line  of  the  portion  he  was  quoting  of 
Petrarch's  beautiful  sonnet,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  old 
Andrew  entered,  solemnly  carrying  on  a  silver  salver  a  note  for  the 


*  Love,  fortune,  and  my  melancholy  mind, 
Sick  of  the  present,  ling'ring:  on  the  past, 
Afiiict  me  so,  that  envious  thoughts  I  cast 
On  those  who  life's  dark  shore  have  left  behind. 

Love  racks  my  bosom :  fortune's  wintry  wind 
Kills  every  comfort;  my  weak  mind  at  last 
Is  chafed  and  pines,  so  many  ills  and  vast 
Expose  its  peace  to  constant  strifes  unkind. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets.    Translated  by  Captain  R.  Q,  Macgregor. 

Sonnet  99. 
JtfarcA— VOL.  cxxx.  no.  dxix.  u 
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'  looanioss.  He  locked  Tery  glum,  thougfh  >he  wbs  of  course  quiie  respect- 
ful to  the  countess  ;  when  passing  Rudolph,  ho?rever,  on  his  way  hack  to 
the  door,  he  cast  on  him  a  glance  of  mingled  defiance  and  oontempt,  Imt 
Mr.  Ton  Feldheim  was  too  much  occupied  hy  his  own  thoughts  at  that 
moment  to  observe  a  servant's  looks. 

Bertha  felt  much  embarrassed  as  Andrew  left  the  room,  and  sheiv- 
gretted  that««he  had  bent  her  knee  on  the  footstool  before  *  Riidolph;  it 
must  have>  seemed  so  coquettish  on  her  part. 

Old  Andrew  commanded  his  feelings  till  he  had  fairly  got  outside  of 
the  room,  then  he  solaced  himself  by  exclaiming, 

**  Oh,  ye  limb  o'  Satan,  ye  Papish  good-for-nothing  !  Ye're  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  I 'wish  ye-war  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine,  ye'rno 
canny,  but  jist «  &llower  o'  the  Scarlet  Leddy,  and  to  see  yon  pair  thing 
so  taken  up  with  the  like  of  him.     Oh  hone,  oh  hone  !" 

The  note,  which,  partly  to  hide  her  confu8ion,|Bertha  opefned*at  once, 
was  from  one  of  the  Dusseldorf  painters,  telling  her  of  some  beautifbl 
engravings— 'views  in  the  Holy  Land — which  were  to  be- seen  at  Buddeoa's 
for.  a  day  or  two. 

"  We  will  go  at  once,"  said  Bertha;  ^*  I  am  sure  Flora  will  like  to  see 
them.     Will  you  accompany  us?" 

Rudolph  willingly  agreed'  to  do  so. 

IV. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THB  GALLERY  OF  PAIKTDTGS. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  ready,  the  trio  went  to  Buddeus's  little 
gallery,  and  were  all  much  pleased  with  the  engravings. 

Rudolph,  who  had  read  more  about  Palestine  than  the  ladies  had  done, 
was  in  the  midst  of  pointing  out  .to  them,  with  much  animation,  various 
scenes  of  deep  interest  in  the  engravings  before  them,  and  Bertha  and 
even  Flora  were  listening  to  him  with  earnest  attention — Flora's  thoughts, 
at  least,  having  wandered  back  to  that  glorious  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  when  the  apostles  and  tlieir  divine  Master  lived,  and  moved, 
and  breathed  amidst  these  now  hallowed  spots.  The  tears  were  standing 
in  her  eyes,  and  Rudolph  had  just  turned  to  glance  at  her — heretic  as 
she  was — with  sympathy  and  pleasure,  when  Count  Rosenthal  entered 
the  little  gallery,  and  walked  straight  up  to  them. 

Kis  arrital  broke  the  spell  that  seemed  stealing  over  .the  time. 
Rudolph  turned  pale,  and  Bertha  became  crimson ;  she  received  the 
count  somewhat  stiffly,  while  he  and  Mr.  von  Feldheim  bowed  coldly  to 
each  other,  though  the  eyes  of  both  met  with  a  hostile  glance.  Mrs. 
Lindsay  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  endeavoured,  in  her  best 
German,  to  say  something  civil  to  the  evidently  unwelcome  intruder. 

"  I  went  to  make  a  call  at  your  house,  ladies,"  said  Count  Rosenthal, 
"  and,  on  being  told  that  you  had  come  here,  I  took  the  liberty  of  fol- 
lowing you." 

Bertha  had  not  the  grace  ta  say,  "  I  am  happy  you  did."  Rudolph, 
of  course,  remained  silent,  and  only  Mrs.  Lindsay  stumbled  out,  "»e 
sind  sehr  freundlich,"  looking  at  the  same  time  much  embarrassed,  for 
she  was  not  sure  if  she  had  pronounced  the  words  correctly  or  not. 

There  rwas  rather  an  awkward  pause,  4U[id  then  the  comit's  qvielreyes 
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perceived  Mcs.  lindiay.  pull  Bertha's  4hawl,  and  lua  ^mek  rears,  beard,  her 
whisper : 

"  Speak,  Bertha;  can't  you?" 

The  count  understood  Engligh,i  thoQgh  he  did  not  speak  it  well,  and 
therefore  seldom  ventured  upon  i  it.  Bertha,  t^as  exhorted,  addressed 
herself  to  the  new  comer,)  and  plunged  into  tke^ subject  of  paintings,  re- 
marking how  much  superior  tket Artists  lefibcr  native  Germany  were  to 
the  artists  of  England— <<^ at' least,  of  ^all  those- whose  works  she  had  seen. 

"  There  is  no.  historical  painter  in  England:  to jeompare. to  Lessing,  for 
instance,"  she  remarked.  ^MIe,"^^^< continued,  *^is  tbe  Goethe  of  the 
canvas.  There  are  xnindand  poetry,  as  ^dl  as  colounng  and  effect,  in 
his  splendid  pictures!" 

'*  But  no  doubt  i  there 'are  many  fine  pictures  tc  be, seen  in  the  London 
Royal  Academy  ?"  replied  ihe  rcount,  remeflabenQg  that  Bertha  was  of 
British  descent  by  her  mother's) side. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  there  are  very  'few  whicA  lieserve  the -name  of  *  fine 
pictures.'  Half  the  gallery  is  composed  of  trash — vivid  colouring,  and 
outre  subjects  seem  to  >he  .all  the  fashion.  :But. the  Royal  Academy  gene- 
rally abounds  in  portmuts." 

"  Portraits  !  Oh,  how  cbainmng !  .If  thoyiare  ijhe  portraits  of  lovely 
women !" 

And  the  count  gallantly  tinade  a  sweeping  bow  to  Mrs.  Lindsay  and 
the  countess.     Bertha  laughed,  tas  she  replied : 

'^  I  am  afraid  ^  lovely  feces';  are  not  .the -only^ones  inmsferred  to  canvas. 
I  think  there  are  more  of  fat  old  dowagers  and  gouty  old  gentlemen. 
The  poor  artists  cannot  live  .^pon  air,  and  they  must  portray  ugliness 
when  it  can  pay.  The  portraits  m9St  interesting  are  the. few  that  appear 
of  distinguished  individuals  ;  .and  alLcountries  possess  some  of  these." 

While  Bertha  was  thus  making  conversation  with  Count  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  von  Feldheim  had  gradually  moved  off  with  Mrs.  Lin^dsay,  and  had 
returned  to  his  observations  on  the  views  on  the  Holy  Land,  but  not  with 
such  spirit  as  when  Bertha  was  one  of  bis  auditors. 

Count  Rosenthal,  finding  himself  detrop,  soon  left  the  gallery;  and 
not  long  after  the  ladies  returned  home,  accompanied  by  Rudolph,  who, 
however,  left  them  at  their  own  door.  As.  he  quitted  them,  he  handed 
to  them  the  little  catalogue  which  he  had  put  into  his. pocket  for  them. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was,  for  a  wonder,  full  of  praises  of  him.  He  had  made 
qBach<artistic  remarks  on  the*  different' vciews,  and  had  shown  sa  much  in- 
'  tovest'  im  the  spots  hallo  wed'  by  so  rmany '  saered  Tecollections,^  that  she  had 
thawed  towards  him,  and  could  not  help  allowing  to  herseilf,  thoTi]^  she 
■was  too  prudent  to  say  it  to  Bertha,  that  the  attachment  that' young  lady 
^It  for  ham  was  really  very  pardonable— ^he  could  be  such  a' charming 
aoan  •  whgui'  lie  ehose. 

When  the  cousins  were  sitting  alone  together,  Bertha'tacdc  ivp  the 
catalogue  which  Rudolph  had  handed  to  her  on  leaving  them  at  their 
door,  and,  to  her  great  surpnse,  she  found  along  with  it  a.  paper  contain- 
ing'some  manuscript  verses.  They  were  addressed  '*  To  Sleep,"  and  were 
in  Rudolph's '  handwriting,  signed  'with  his  initials,  and  -dated  the  day 
before.  The  •  verses  were  in  English,  for  'Rudolph,  as  well '  as  Agatha, 
understood,  read,  and  wrote  that  language  perfectly,  having  spent  so 
large 'a  portion  of  their  early  years  with  the  family  of  Cdrnit  von  Alten- 
berg,  where  they  took  lessons  along  with   Bertha  from  her  English 
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governess.  Fancying  that  Rudolph  had  purposely  left  the  little  poem^she 
read  them  to  Mrs.  Lindsay. 
They  were  as  follows: 

TO  SLEEP. 

Friend  of  the  wretched !    Thou  mysterious  power ! 
Whose  potent  spell,  in  sorrow's  bitterest  hour, 
Can  to  the  hopeless  sufPrer  bring  relief, 
And  chase  each  care,  and  banish  every  grief ! 

Thou !  who  alone  canst  soothe  the  heart  opprest. 
And  lull  the  wildest  passions  into  rest — 
Who  canst,  as  if  in  death,  the  senses  seal. 
And  grant  us  that  best  blessing — not  to  feel. 

All-soothing  power !    That  for  a  space  can  bind 
The  gloomy  thoughts  which  press  upon  the  mind — 
With  fairy  wand  ideal  joys  create. 
And  check  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  fate- 
Can  passing  hours  arrest,  and  past  renew. 
And  scenes  and  friends  long-lost  recal  to  view — 
The  mould'ring  tenants  of  the  grave  can  raise. 
And  bid  us  live  again  o'er  happier  days  ! 

Or  haply  grant  us — oh !  more  welcome  still— 
Forgetfulness  alike  of  good  and  ill ; 
Annihilation's  type— wnen  the  soul  seems 
Extinct — more  welcome  than  the  brightest  dreams. 

How  sweet  to  lie  in  apathy  profound ! 
Unheeding  all — above — beneath— around. 
Unconscious — senseless — wrapt  in  dark  repose- 
Why  cannot  thus  Life's  weary  journey  close ! 

When  dust  to  dust  returns  within  the  tomb, 
Why  must  the  spirit  seek  another  doom  ! 
Ah !  wherefore  can  it  not,  like  this  frail  clay. 
Expire  at  once  with  life's  departing  ray  ! 

Sleep  !  would  that  Death  were  thy  eternal  reign ! 
That  soul,  nor  sense,  could  ever  wake  again, 
But,  slumb'ring  on  thrqugh  ages  still  the  same. 
Become  once  more  the  nothing  whence  they  came  ! 

"What  very  despairing  thoughts  are  embodied  in  these  verses P  ex- 
claimed Bertha.  "  Poor,  poor  Rudolph  !  Why  is  he  so  unhappy?  How 
I  g^eve  for  him  !" 

"  You  may  well  grieve,  Bertha.  I  am  shocked  and  distressed  that  Hr. 
von  Feldheim  should  wish  for  annihilation.  These  lines  plainly  convey 
that  wish.  It  is  not  a  Christian  sentiment,  and  would  sugg^t  thai 
though  professing  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  really  is  of  no  religion  at 

**  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Flora.  To  wish  for  annihilation  does  not 
prove  a  disbelief  in  religion  and  in  eternity.  If  Rudolph  were  not  a 
Christian,  and  did  not  believe  in  revealed  religion,  he  would  not  need  to 
wish  for  annihilation  ;  he  would  think  that  there  was  no  after  life,  as  some 
are  said  to  do.     No,  poor  Rudolph  is  not  a  materialist.** 

Mrs.  Lindsay  said  no  more,  but  the  unfortunate  lines,  which  had 
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found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  ladies  by  accident,  had  greatly 
diminished  the  favourable  opinion  she  had  just  begun  to  form  of  Mr.  von 
Peldheim. 

As  to  Bertha,  she  was  by  no  means  shocked  with  the  verses ;  indeed, 
she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  words  of  Petrarch's  sonnet,  which 
were  still  ringing  in  her  ears — 

Amor  mi  stnigge  'Icor,  Fortuna  il  priva 
D'Ogni  conforto. 

Her  last  thought,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night,  was  : 
"  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.    It  is  not  from  indifference  that  he  Imngs  back ; 
it  is  his  want  of  fortune  which  closes  his  lips.     He  could  not  say  it  more 
plainly,  *  Amor  mi  strugge  'Icor!'     Oh  !  that  he  would  conquer  this  false 
pride,  or  that  /  were  as  poor  as  himself!" 

V. 

bertha's   DREAM. 

The  last  word  Bertha  had  pronounced  as  she  was  falling  asleep  was 
'  Liebe,'  and  the  little  winged  gbd  thus  invoked  deigned  to  hover  over 
her  pillow  through  the  whole  night.  These  long  hours  of  darkness  were 
to  her  a  short  but  delicious  dream  of  love.  Again  she  was,  as  in  former 
happy  days,  chasing  butterflies  with  her  boy  companion.  Then  the  scene 
changed,  and  in  the  old  salons  of  her  father's  house  she  was  playing  at 
chess  with  a  young  student,  whose  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  laughing 
countenance,  as  she  won  piece  after  piece  n*om  him.  A  third  change  came 
as  if  by  a  magician's  wand,  and  she  felt  herself  about  to  cross  the  light 
bridge  over  the  ornamental  water  in  the  Hof  Gardens  at  Diisseldorf,  while 
on  the  opposite  side  stood  a  well-remembered  form. 

Memory  here  resigned  the  reins  to  fancy,  and  Bertha  dreamed  that  they 
flew  into  each  other's  arms,  while  he  exclaimed  with  deep  emotion : 

"  Found,  found  at  last !  We  shall  never,  never  part  again,  my  dearest, 
long  lost  Bertha !" 

She  thought  they  wandered  on  together  through  green  forest  glades, 
towards  the  shore  of  a  silvery  lake,  and  trod  on  a  smooth  turf,  enamelled 
with  the  loveliest  flowers.  All  was  balm  and  beauty  around — in  the  skies, 
the  air,  the  earth;  happy  as  two  enfranchised  spirits,  they  walked  on 
together,  Rudolph's  arm  supporting  her,  and  they  talked  of  the  beloved 
past,  the  blessed  future,  when  suddenly  a  dark  figure  stood  before  them ; 
it  was  that  of  her  uncle,  the  cold,  stem,  cruel  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux  !  She 
dreamed  that  Rudolph  trembled  as  he  bowed  low  to  the  haughty  abbot, 
who  said,  in  a  tone  of  command : 

''  Remember  thy  promise;  leave  her  and  come  with  me !" 

"  Be  merciful,"  sighed  Rudolph.  "  Absolve  me  from  that  vow ;  /  can- 
not leave  her." 

"  On  one  condition  only  I  will,"  said  the  abbot,  "  that  you  make  her 
give  half  her  patrimony  to  the  Church ;  do  this,  and  your  promise  shall 
Qo  longer  be  binding." 

"  Take  it,  oh  take  it !"  she  dreamed  that  she  cried ;  "  take  it  all, 
only  set  my  Rudolph  free  from  your  thraldom,  and  never  cross  our  path 
igain." 
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'^  Then-g^,  beggars  and  *  heretiosf  both !  €k>,  wand^^r  where  yon  will ; 
but  misery •witi  clog  your  steps- in  this' worlds' and  perdttion-be  yoiir=fate< 
hereafter!" 

'^Bertha,'  yoa  shall  not  make'this  saoriOce  for  me/'  she  heard  fronr die 
voice  ■wbbse^'aeceniff  were  so  deartO'  heiv 

'^  Hush^  Rudolph,  hush !  Love  knows  not-thni*  word.  In?  Jove  nothings 
can  be  a  sacrifice  ;  wemay  be  poor^  but  we  ishaUibehappyr  together  through 
the  passing  years  of  time  and  the  eadless  ageaof : eternity." 

Sha  was.. awakened  by  her  own.  agitation^  and  as  she  shook  herself 
wondering:, for  at  moment  where  she  was,  she  found. tha  tears  streaming 
dawn  her  cheeks.     But  they  wene^  tears  of  joy,,  and. foe.  a^ few  short, 
minutes .  Bertha  .felt'  supremely  happyc 

Even  after  she  had  risen  and  was.*  dressed,  she  could  .not -throw  ofF  theu. 
influence  of  her  dream.  And  strange  to  say,  she  could  not  help  en- 
couraging the  idea  suggested  by  that- dream,  that  if  she  offered  to  present 
a  portion  of  her  fortune  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dreux,  her  uncle  would 
perhaps  emancipate  Rudolph  from:  somei promise  which  she  felt  sure  he 
ad  been. drawn  into  giving,  not  to  marry  a  "  heretic." 

Why  had  Rudolph. looked  so  startled  lately  by  the  mention  of ^ her 
uncle's  name  ?  Why  did  any  reference  to  St.  Dreux  bring  a  deepr  shad^ 
of  gloom  and  depression  to  his  face?  He  had  admitted ' that  it  would' 
have  been  happier  for  him  if  he  had  never  seen  the  abbot,' andthW  he  was* 
under  obligations  to  him;  She  had  a  vague  idea  about  the  sale  of  indole 
gences  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  also  that  the  Jesuits  couid' 
stretch  a  point  when  the  interest  of  their  conmiunity- was  iii  question; 

"It  cannot  altogether  be  my  having  more  command  of  money  than  he* 
has  which  prevents  Rudolph  from  speaking  out  what  I  am  <convinoed  "arr 
his  wishes,"  said  Bertha  to  her  cousin  that  morning.  "T  would  lay  my 
life  that  he  has  made  some  hasty  promise  to  my  uncle  not  to' marry  me  if 
I  remain  a.  Protestant,,  and.  that  is  his  reason  for  trying  so  hard  to  winme 
over  to  Catholicism."  * 

"  And  will  you  give  in  ?"  asked  Mh.  Lindsay,  in  alarm. 

"No,  certainly  not.  Flora,  can  you  think  so  ill  of-me-?'  Do  you- 
think  I  would  abjure  my  principles— my  faith^ — ^risk  my  eternal  salvation, 
for  an  earthly  love?  With  my  Protestant  ideas,  were  I  to  profess mysetf 
a  Roman  Catholic,  I  should  be  acting  a  lie ;  and  how  could  a*  lying  spirit 
dare  to  pray  to  the  Almighty,  who  sees  into  aU'  hearts?  No;  if^I  be*- 
came  a  ccmvert  to  Roman. Catholicism,  from  conviction  oF the -superior 
truth  of  the  tenets  it  inculcates,  the  superior  sanctity  of  its  forms  ofi 
worship,  I  might  act  weakly,  but  1  should .  not  be  guilty  of  perjuring 
myself  before  God.  Rudolph,  though  he  has  tiled  it  hard,  has  failed  to* 
convince  me  that  his.  opinions  are  right,  and  mine  are  wrong-;  and  WP* 
convinced,  I  cannot  change.  I  presume  not  to  say  which  is  right,  or 
which  is  wrong,  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  do  not  doubt  that  *sincere  Rbman 
Catholics  are  as  acceptable  to  Him  as. sincere  Protestants.  fVe  are*nofr 
to  judge  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Higb,  but  we  are  to  look-  to  ourselves, 
and  '  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  fdith  without  wavering.'  " 

"And  that  you.  would  not  long  do,  dear  Bertha,  if  you  were  to^tnany 
Mr.  von  Feldheim.  He  is  a .  very  zealous  Roman  Catholic ;  nay,  a 
Catholic  of  that  order — the  Jesuits — who  are  most  wily,  and  most  anxiouf 
to  make  proselytes,     ffe  would  never  tolerate  a  heretic  wife." 
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<' I.  would  not  mind  tcying  him,  nevertheless.  If  I  were  to  give, 
through  him,  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  Church,  or  rather  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Dreux,.  I  dare  say  my  uncle  would  be  pacified,  and.  let 
him  alone  for  the  future*  I  should,  have  no  fears  about  dear  Rudolph 
himself.  And  there  would  be  no  need  to  remain  withia'  the  sphere  ■■  of 
my  uncle's  influence  ;  we  might  go  far  away." 

*'  Far  or  near,  his  influence  would  overtake  you ;  and  were  the  abbot 
even  dead,  Rudolph's  own  sense  of  duty — I  give  him  credit  for  sincerity* 
—would  be  always  at  hand  to  make  him  fight  what^Atf  would  consider 
*  the. good  fightl'  Do  you  think  he  could  be  happy  to  see  the  woman  he 
loved .  going,  as  he  would  think,  to  destruction?  Remember,  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  those  who  do  not  belong. to  their  Church  cannot  be*, 
saved." 

"Not  all  of  them;     The  narrow-minded  among  them,  may  think  so ; 
but  the  narrow-minded  of  all  sects  and  religions  are  equally  bigoted,  and. 
equally  usurp  the  prerogative  .  of  Omnipotence — ^namely,  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  mankind.'' 

"  Well,  Bertha,  I  can  only  say  I  wish  this  Mir.  von  Eeldheim  had  never 
come  to  Dusseldorf;  you  would  have  forgotten. him  in.  timey  and  have^ 
probably,  been  won  over  by  that  aimable  •  young  Protestant  nobleman, 
Count  Rosenthal.  He  would  have  been  a  suitable  match  for  you  in  all 
respects/' 

"  Not  ia  all. respects,  Flora,  for  I  never  could  have  cared  a  straw  for 
him,  though  I  fully  acknowledge  his  merits;  and  as  I  am,  fortunately^ 
noi  obliged,  like  too  many  poor  girls,  to  marry  for  a  home  and  a  main* 
tenance,  I  would  rather  become  that  despised,  being — an  old  maid — than 
marry  without — wi4:houti        " 

"  A  romantically  wild,  red-hot  love,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  interrupting 
h^  and  laughing  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer. 

*'  This  does  not  come  well  from  i/ou,  Flora,"  said  Bertha^  gravely. 
*^  I.  do  not  wish  to  awaken  painful  reminiscences,  but  remember  you 
married  for  love." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  sighed,. and  the  subject  was  instantly  dropped. 

VL 

1UL&  Lindsay's  fears,  and  old  andbbw's,  lest  thb  countess  should  be  hadb 
A  convert  to  boman  catholicisbl 

FROM'.the  foregoing  conversation^  Mos.. Lindsay  saw  that^here"wa&no 
chance  of  inducing  Bertha,  to  give  up  her  ch^shed  wish — a. marriage 
with  Rtkdolph — and  torn  her  thoughts  towards  one  of  her  own  creeds 
She  had  hoped  that  Rudolph's  long  delay  intmaking  proposals  toher,  hif 
evident  determination  to  convert  her  before  he^evenhintedtoher  his  wish 
to  make  her  his  wife,  would  have  aroused  her  pride,  or  shaken  haricoafr* 
deuce  in  his  attachment.. 

^'  The  poor  girl,"  she  said  to  herself^  ''seems  to  be  unden  a :  species:  of 
faaeination — spell-bound,,  as  it  were:  audit  is  too  bad  of  this  Rudolph,  to 
be  playing  fast-andnlooser with  her,  as  he.  is » doing/  Leading  her  on  <tiU 
hbtcan  get  such  hold  ;of  her  aflections  that.he  will  make  her  his  slavek 
Heti^ruot  acting:itt  a  etraightforward*  manner  at  all ;  but  that •■  ift-noti to 
be  wondered  at,  since  he  is  one  of  Loyola's  school." 
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Old  Andrew,  too,  became  exceedingly  miserable  about  "  his  young  -^ 
leddy,"  as  he  called  her,  and  her  intimacy  with  a  '^  raon  of  sin,"  for  so  he  ^ 
denominated  Mr.  von  Feidheim.  In  his  grief  at  the  idea  of  Bertha  be-^ — . 
coming  a  pervert,  he  ventured  to  break  his  usual  discreet  silence ;  an^& 
though  not  accustomed  to  hold  much  parley  with  his  "young  mistress,''^ 
as  he  called  Mrs.  Lindsay,  except  as  regarded  his  own  duties,  he  could  no^^^c: 
refrain  from  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject  which  had  taken  such  deef  ^ 
hold  of  his  mind.  In  fact,  he  felt  that  old  Mrs.  Melville  had  almos^,^^ 
entrusted  her  daughter  and  niece  to  his  care,  as  a  tried  and  confidenti^^ 
servant,  and  he  knew  how  distressed  she  would  be  if  the  young  counter  ^ 
were  to  become  a  renegade  to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  stem  old  Prer^^ 
byterian  was  even  more  inveterate  against  "  Papists"  than  was  Mmi  ^ 
Lindsay  herself.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  of  them  "  as  of  the  devil — ^^j 
devilish,"  and  upon  Mr.  von  Feidheim,  in  particular,  like  ''  a  roaring  ll^B 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour." 

"Devour  her  he  will!"  he  exclaimed  emphatically  to  himself,  ^^^< 
naething's  done  to  save  the  puir  misguided  bit  lassie." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  old  Andrew  determined  q^ 
broaching  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Lindsay.  He  soon  found  an  opportuizia  dty 
when  that  lady  was  alone,  and  commenced  forthwith. 

*' You'll  no  think  me  over  bold,  mem,  I  hope,  that  I  tak  the  Xeeh^rfy 
of  speaking  to  you  anent  your  cousin,  the  countess,  and  that  Papish  fneod 
of  hers.     I  ken  it's  no  a  servant's  business  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  oi 
his  masters  and  mistresses,  but  oh  I  Mrs.  Lindsay,  mem,  I  was  year 
worthy  father's  faithfu*  follower,  I  have  been  years  and  years  with  the 
good  leddy,  your  honoured  mother,  and  I  canna  see  such  sair  sorroir 
coming  upon  you  and  her,  and  jist  stand  by  like  a  statue  of  stone,  or  a 
pillar  of  salt." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Andrew  ?  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  in  some  alarm. 

"  Well,  mem,  it's  nait'ral  that  you  should  na  see  things  that  are  going 
on  so  clearly  as  /  do.  That  Papister  has  a  smooth  tongue,  and  you're 
no  up  to  the  cunning  of  them  Jesuits.  For  why  ?  Because  you  neyer 
came  across  any  of  them  before ;  they're  no  so  rampant  in  our  blessed 
Scotland  as  they  are  here,  and  in  other  foreign  countries,  where  I  have 
been  with  your  ain  good  father.  I  ken  something  of  them  of  old ;  and 
I  see  clearly,  mem — clearly,  that  yon  Mr.  von  Feidheim  is  trying  hard  to 
make  a  pervert  of  the  young  coontess.  He's  always  harping  on  ^the 
Church — the  Church,^  It's  no  the  Church  of  God  that  he  means,  but 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that  belongs  to  the  '  old  serpent,  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world.'  And  this  Mr.  yo^ 
Feidheim  is  up  to  his  master's  work,  believe  me,  mem,  and  is  decei?uig 
the  poor  innocent  young  leddy,  that's  just  being  led  *  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.'  " 

"  I  assure  you,  Andrew,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  think  as  to  what  i« 
going  on  around  me,  and  it  gives  me  much  pain  to  observe  the  influence 
that  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  is  acquiring  over  my  cousin.  I  do  all  1 
can  to  counteract  it,  but  you  see  she  has  known  him  from  her  earliest 
childhood ;  he  was  a  ward,  and  a  favourite  of  her  father's.  And  wi4 
these  claims  on  her  regard,  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  so  decidedly  against 
him  as  I  would  otherwise  have  done." 
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'*  But,  mem,  is  that  puir  thing  to  be  lost  and  ruined — lost  and  ruined 
to  all  eternity,  mem?  Should  she  not  rather  be  snatched  Mike  a  brand 
from  the  burning'.?  Oh  hone !  Mrs.  Lindsay,  mem,  just  think  of  her 
immortal  soul  I" 

Mrs.  Lindsay  sighed  and.  shuddered. 

Andrew  continued :  '^  I  dinna  think  you  can  ken,  mem,  how  fa^  things 
Hae  gone  already.  Servants,  nae  doubt,  should  shut  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  to  what  they  see  and  hear  among  their  betters ;  but  I  could  nae  help 
seeing  what  I  did  see  the  other  day.  Mem,  I  went  into  the  room  where 
3Sd!r.  von  Feldheim  and  the  young  leddy  were  to  carry  a  note  to  her,  and 
my  hair  was  like  to  stand  on  an  end  at  the  sight  before  me.  As  I'm  a 
living  sinner,  mem,  there  was  the  coontess  on  her  knees  before  that  Papist 
man,  with  her  hands  clasped  just  like  a  penitent  at  confession — for  I've 
seen  them  often  enough  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  he  was  making  her  confess  to  him,  puir  thing!" 

Mrs.  Lindsay  turned  pale,  but  after  a  moment  she  said,  smiling, 

"My  cousin  could  not  have  been  confessing  her  sins  to  him,  Andrew  ; 
oonfession  is  only  made  to  priests,  and  Mr.  von  Feldheim  is  not  a  priest." 

Flora,  however,  was  much  annoyed  at  the  discovery  made  by  old 
Andrew,  and  shocked  to  think  that  Bertha  could  so  far  have  forgotten 
lierself  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex.  "  Kneel  to  von  Feldheim !"  she 
exclaimed  inwardly  to  herself :  **  what  could  have  tempted  her  to  do 
that?" 

Old  Andrew  suggested  the  propriety  of  returning' to  Scotland,  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  not  write  to  her  mother  to  recal  them.  But  he 
perceived  that  his  bright  idea  would  not  answer  the  purpose  when  Mrs. 
Lindsay  assured  him  that  no  summons  from  Mrs.  Melville  would  have 
the  effect  he  wished;  that  the  countess  would  remain  at  Dusseldbrf,  and 
she  would  have  to  go  home  alone,  leaving  her  cousin  more  than  ever 
exposed  to  Papist  machinations,  without  any  one  to  warn  her  against 
them. 

VII. 

THE  painters'  ball. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Diisseldorf  artists  gave  one  of  their 
annual  fancy  balls,  and  though  with  the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of 
many  of  the  German  nobility  the  painters  were  never  asked  to  visit  at 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  leading  families,  yet  most  of  these  very  people 
were  glad  to  accept  of  invitations— if  they  received  them — to  the  splendid 
balls  given  by  the  ^painters,  and  which  were  always  honoured  by  the 

Eresence  of  the  amiable  and  much-esteemed  prince,  the  duties  of  whose 
igh  post  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  time  at 
Diisseldorf. 

Both  Bertha  and  her  cousin  had  been  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  this  entertainment ;  the  latter,  because  of  the  secluded  life 
she  had  led  in  Scotland,  she  had  never  seen  a  fancy  ball ;  the  former, 
because  she  hoped  that  the  absence  of  all  formality,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  scene,  might  make  Rudolph  for  once  forget  his  usual  iron  self- 
command  and  habitual  prudence. 

The  much-talked  of  evening  came^at  length ;  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  pre- 
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pared  forherself  the  dress  of  a  Highland  chieftain's  wife — and  very  in«11 
she  looked  when  she  tried  it  on — in  the  tartan  rohe,  with  the-  plaid,  oii 
scarf,  fastened  on  one  shoulder  by  a  large  cairngorum  hrooch.v.  But  poo» 
Mrs.  Lindsay  was  not  destined  to  dazzle  the  sober  German.. eyee*- with. i 
''the  garb  of  old  Gaul,'*  for  she  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  and,  in  spite 
of  grueP^  whey,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies,  she  was  not  able  to  lease  ber 
room  on  the  ball  night;  so  Bertha,  equipped  as  a  Swiss  peasant  g^l,had 
to  accompany  a:  deaf  and  purblind  old  dowager-countesa^  who  was  a. 
friend  of  her  aunt  the  Baroness  Axleben. 

Bertha  had  often  invited. her  uncle  and  aunt  to  visit  her  at  Diisaeldor^ 
and  had  pressed  them  to  come  for  the  painters'  ball,  and  .another/which/' 
was  soon  to  be  given  by  the  prince.  .  But  they  wei«  both  so  wedded  to. 
the  daily  routine  of  their  monotonous  life^  and  so  indolent,  thai  they 
would  ha^  been  quite  as  willing  to  have  undertaken  a  long  voyage  to 
the  antipodes  as  a  short  journey  to  DUsseldorf. 

The  house  hired.by  the  artists  for  this  momentous  occasion. was : most 
tastefully  arranged ;  besides  a.  large  handsome  ball-room,,  card-xooms^-  and 
refreshment-pooms,  there  was  a  long,  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  gallery,  in 
which,  were  displayed  several  of  the  best  paintings  of  the .  Duss^orf 
school.  A  wide  terrace,  into  which  some  of  the  windows  of  the  saleons 
opened,,  led  by  fiighis  .of  stopa  to  the  gardens  beneath,  which  wereibiiln- 
liantlj  illuminated,  with/ coloured  lamps.  Some  of  the  broader  walks  west^. 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  while  narrower  side-walks  were  left  in  comparatiYei 
darknefi8,:i0nly'lighted  bythe  rays  of.  the  moon  andi.a.  stariof  coloured 
lamps'here  and  theret;  in. short, it  was  quite  a. scene oftenchaatmeat. .  SooiLi 
after  the i-entrance  of  the  countess  and  her  ancient  chaperone^  thoi  formoh 
waa: asked  to  danoeby  one  of  the  leading  painters,  and  the^  latter  gladly 
betook  hersetf  to  a  oardftable^.  where- she  remained  almost  ^tationasy  tttH 
wbole  evening.- 

Bertha -was >taU&ing  with  animation  to  her  partner,  who  was  a.vei}i 
clever,  pleasant  man,  when  suddenly  she  stopped  short,  and  startingi.. 
turned  quite  pale.  She  had  perceived  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  near 
one  of  the  doors,  Rudolph  speakings  eagerly  and  earnestly  to  a  beautiful 
g^rl,  in  the  dress  of  an  Italian  peasant,  who  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
who  seemed  listening  with  pleased  attention  to  what  he  was  saying. 
Bertha  felt  for- amoment  quite  faint,;  and  blaming'thevheat  of  the  room, 
she  sat  down,  while>  her  partner  ran.  to  bring  her  a  glass  o(l:wiiie  Oft 
water. 

The 'Sight  of -Rudolph  apparendy  so:  engrossed  bythe  uaknownbeau^ 
sent  apaqg  of  jealousy  through  her  heart,  and  aroused  a  stroag  0O8pi<»aiif 
that  he  did  not  cai'e  for  herself.  Who  could  she  be^?  Bertha,  had  nef«p 
met -her  in  society  at  DUsseldorf;  yet  she  had  a  dis^gjuished  look^.aad 
did  not  probably  belong  to  any  inferior  cirde ;  even  had  thiB- beenithft 
case,  the  countess  thought  she  must  have  seen  her  in  the  All^  oo  Wt 
Gardens^  as  such' beauty  .-could  not  have  been  overlooked. 

*'  He  is  attached  to.  another/'  she  said  to  henelf ;  '^  and  .1  have:bMa 
deluding  myself,-  and  I  have,  betrayed  my  feelings  :to^one^ who  only  think». 
of '  nve  as  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,,  or  as.«;heretic  to<becDaverted»i 
Perhaps  that  girl  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  if  so^. oh,, Rudolf^  Rudolph^iyooi 
are  lost  to  me!'* 

"VPhea  thepaioter  returned,  with:  &.gla8»  of  the  best  Rhfiniekiwioe^for 
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[ier,.she  merely  put  it  to  hec  lips^  and  declaring. hecself.  better^  she  rosetoi 
MiBtinue-  thttr.  piHDtnenade,  for  the  daace  had  just  beenr^nished  whea^her 
}ye  had  fallen  upon  the  couple  whoee  appareoit  intimacy  had  so  affected 
ler. 

Determined  with  a  kind  of  courageous' -despair  to  see  how^  he <  would 
lotioe  heri,  Bertha  drew  her  escort  tawards  the  door  near  which  ;Rudolph 
was  standing,,  and  contrived  to  pass :■  close  by  himi.     She  heard':  hmi 
speaking.  Italian,  to  the  girl^.  and Jbeard' her:  answering  in  the  samet  laa-i- 
a^age;  she.  had; a  most  musieal  voice,  and  her.  dark-Jiair  and  darkeyesr 
led  Bertha  to  suppose  that*she  was  an  Italian.  As:tbe  pain ter and :BemaiL 
passed^  .Rudolf^  bowed, ,  and  greeted  jthe  young:  countese  with  -  a'<  friendly 
Biaile^  huts  he.  did  not  come  forward  to  speatk  to  her,-  nor  did  hia^yesfrertc 
on  heiv  as  :t]iiey  had:.so.ofteni(done,  with  passionate  admiratbn. 

"Wha  is.  that  young:  womanr—^hat  young  lady,!'  said.  Berd»^jOQiH-< 
recting  heiself^  to  rher  companion. .    "  She-  is  very  beafutifulJ' 

"  Very  beautiful  indeed^''  he  replied^     *^  She  is  the  Baroness  Bt^lene' 
POOL  Dietrichsitoin.     She«haadiived  fron  herrcbildhood;  at  Bome^  witdl  an 
lant  ^o  •  married. an  Italian,  imarquisi     Heni  father  holds ^lugk : place  air 
be  court  of  Berlin,  and  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.     Mr: 
"MCk.  .Feldhekov  X  b^ievey  knew  heihat  ^Bomer .' 

•So  the.-mystety  was  explained; . Rudolph's:  strangey  fitful,  manners^  hm^ 
e<][«ent  .depFessioa;  of)  spimts^  Jiisi  lamentationsi  for  his  wantio€rfoDfanie^i 
»ce  all  om  aeoount  of  this  H^  ene^ .  Hei  was  doubtless  attached,  ta  that* 
vJy.if  not> secneUyt  engpagedj.andi  he  hadi  never  offered  himself < to:  k&n 
"oausethetrwasr  devoted  ito.  another.  "  Ahior  me  struggt  'Icor^''  shb  r»- 
^«i.ted  to  herself.  **  Yes,  but  that  '^amor'  was  foiraMotherv  another!  Ohi: 
■^Nivttoa  I :  she  ;was  ^deceivedy  .seomed^i  pitied,,  perhaps^  .by  iBudolph !. .  Hx)w 
^]iing,;.ho«r'  cruelliy « mortifyii^ !  Yet- no^ishe ' did i hian  injii8tiee>;  he*  had^ 
^^verideeeived .  her,  never  scoiued . her^  he*  had  only  pitied  her  folly* .  SfaB» 
^<3  betrayed  herself ;  she  alone  was  to  blame.  He  had  never  told  her 
^ctt  she  held  the  first  place  in  hist  heart,  what  right  had  she  to  assume 
^at  she  did  so  ?  Her  own  blind  follyj,  her  egotism,  her  selfishness,  her 
lOsought  love,  had  placed  Tier  in  this  paihfiil  and  humiliating  position! 

Tbsi  poor  J  pannteEiwa»>no  w<  quite'  wasting  ^his  rich  con  versatroa  upon  the 
(Souatesa'  <  von  Altenbergy  In  vara  >  he>  exerted  himself  %  she  -  seemed*  to 
have-  becocoet  stone-deaf,:  and  :only 'answored  ■  him  with  >a  vacant  'Iboto  t>r  a 
monosyllable^,  wrongly V  timed,  saying  ^«vwhen  it  should  have  been  fio, 
a&d>^iio  /when  at'  shoudd  have'  been  yet,'^  Pointers  are 'not'generally  opaque 
sortrof  indiiidua]s^>aod:.tfae'ORe>  in  queetbn'^  speedily  perceived^  that  his^ 
bsa:  gnest^  attentiooi  >  was  -  no<'longw  to  be  bestowed  *  on  him ;  that,'  inr 
homely  parlance^  her  thoughts-'^  had tgonof a  wool-^gatberiug."  Bdsslbly 
It^eurmisediwhat  magnet  had  attracted  ithe' strayed  thoughts,  for'M^.voa 
Pddhekn?S' frequent  visits '>to'  the 'Countess  von  Altenberg'  had  not  been 
nremai^ed  in  'DiisseldiHrf,!  and  'it'  may  bo  he^somewhat '  eimed<the'geii'- 
itroan  who/ seemed  totstand  sowell  in><the  good>^races'of  two*hight^boni 
leauties^  bsl^  whiEiteirorvmighti  have  -been  passing*  iir^  his : mind,  he  very 
easibly  led  Bertha<  to^^aeeat,  imd  deposited '  her 'safely  near  some  ladies 
rfaon-'shfr  knew^ 

Sho>  had;xiot,f  however/  been"  there  more  thaaa^  minute,  when-  her  ad-^ 
oirei^  Count  .^Hdsenthai^  hastened  up -tocher,.  and$^  with  great"  humility) 
tked  the  honour  of*  daneingr  a>  quadnllo  witlr  her.     Bortlm  feiti  inespres^ 
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sibly  grateful  to  him  for  joining  her  ;  she  wished  to  show  Rudolph  that 
though  he  neglected  her  others  did  not,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  awaie 
of  Count  Rosenthal's  pretensions  to  her  hand. 

'^  Though  he  does  not  care  for  me  himself,  he  may  not  like  to  see  me 
appear  interested  in  another,"  she  said  to  herself. 

And,  rising  with  one  of  her  most  winning  sn)iles,  she  took  Count 
Rosenthal's  arm  with  evident  pleasure.  He  was  charmed  to  find  her  so 
kind,  and  so  anxious  to  make  herself  agreeahle;  their  conversation  neyer 
flagged  fdr  a  moment,  and,  when  the  quadrille  was  over,  she  readily 
agreed  to  walk  with  him. 

Once  or  twice  she  met  Rudolph's  eyes,  but  there  was  neither  reproach 
nor  distress  in  them ;  he  looked  only  calm  and  sad  as  usual,  but  he  smiled 
whenever  he  turned  to  the  pretty  young  baroness,  whose  society  he  still 
engrossed.  She  did  not  dance,  as  Bertha  was  told,  because  she  had  hurt 
her  foot  in  her  recent  journey  from  Italy ;  but,  as  Bertha  believed,  be- 
cause she  preferred  a  tete-lL-tete  with  her  fianc^. 

«  He  will  follow  her  to  Berlin,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  her  father 

will  obtain  some  place  at  court  for  him,  and Farewell,  Rudolph,  for 

ever!" 

The  thought  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  Count  Rosenthal  hadjast 
been  making  some  very  sentimental  speech,  and,  naturally  fancying  that 
he  had  struck  the  right  chord  in  her  heart  on  seeing  these  tears  spring 
to  her  eyes,  he  became  still  more  devoted  and  still  more  tender,  and  ven- 
tured to  press  her  hand  as  he  held  it  in  the  waltz.  He  felt  exceedingly 
elated,  and  his  pulse  beat  with  joy  ten  times  faster  even  than  his  feet  flew 
round  in  the  valse  IL  deux  temps. 

Bertha  danced  afterwards  with  other  gentlemen,  but  Count  Rosenthal 
danced  no  more ;  he  only  stood  behind  her  in  quadrilles,  sharing  in  her 
conversation  with  her  partners,  or  gazing  at  her  if  she  were  waltzing. 

vin. 
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At  length  she  saw  Rudolph  leave  the  room  along  with  the  H^l^ne, 
whom  she  had  already  begun  to  dislike.  She  would  have  gone  too,  for 
all  was  now  stupid  and  uninteresting  to  her,  but  her  chaperone  was  not 
inclined  to  leave  her  beloved  cards.  Without  the  old  lady  she  could  not 
well  go,  and  if  she  stayed  she  felt  she  must  exert  herself,  for  many  inqiu- 
sitive  eyes  were  upon  her.  So  she  continued  to  dance  and  talk,  and  again 
Count  Rosenthal  claimed  her  promise  for  another  quadrille;  but,  instead 
of  standing  up  among  the  dancers,  he  led  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
saloon,  which  was  at  that  time  almost  deserted,  and,  saying  that  he  pw- 
ticularly  wished  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her,  he  placed  a  ben[eie 
for  her  in  front  of  a  curtain  that  was  drawn  across  a  recess  in  which  were 
was  a  window,  and  brought  a  chair  for  himself,  which  he  put  down  near 
her.  A  pillar,  wreathed  with  flowers,  partially  concealed  them  fifom  the 
dancers,  and  in  this  nook,  where  they  might  speak  without  being  ove^ 
heard,  the  count  poured  forth  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  whole  story  of 
his  love.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  passionately,  and  urged  Bertha  to 
listen  favourably  to  his  suit,  promising  her  that  the  devotion  of  a  lifetioM 
should  repay,  as  far  as  possible,  his  gratitude  for  her  acceptance  of  his 
hand  and  heart. 
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Bertha  was  much  distressed :  she  felt  very  sensible  of  his  warm,  honest, 
and  straightforward  attachment ;  but  she  had  no  heart  to  bestow  in  re- 
turn, and  it  was  dUe  to  him  to  be  explicit  on  a  matter  which  he  considered 
of  so  much  importance.  She  told  him,  with  tears,  how  truly  she  sympa- 
thised in  his  feelings,  though  she  could  not  reciprocate  them  ;  she  begged 
him  to  forget  her,  and  give  the  treasures  of  a  love  such  as  his  to  some  one 
more  worthy  of  them.  She  said  that  she  never  could  be  more  to  him  than 
a  friend  and  well-wisher..  He  told  her  he  would  be  content,  with  that 
amount  of  regard,  and  trust,  in  time,  to  win  her  affection  by  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  her  happiness.     But  she  shook  her  head. 

''  It  cannot  be,  count,"  she  said.  '*  I,  a  friendless  orphan,  am  most 
grateful  to  you,  but  there  are  feelings  which  cannot  be  commanded— 
flings  which " 

"  Which  are  all  in  favour  of  another,"  he  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth. 
"Another  who  does  not  deserve  them.  Tell  me  truly,  countess^" 
he  added,  "if  your  heart  were  disengaged,  would  it  be  so  steeled 
against  me?" 

"  It  is  not  steeled  against  you,"  said  Bertha ;  "  but  I  cannot  help,  if 
I  cannot  feel  the  same  sentiments  towards  you  that  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  profess  for  me.*' 

**  No,  because  your  mind  is  pre-occupied  by  another— one  whom  I 
could  name  has  stolen  into  your  heart — though  *A«  has  no  purpose  but 
the— the— pleasure  of  flattering  his  own  vanity." 

^^  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Bertha,  coldly. 

"  You  will  not  understand  me,"  replied  Count  Rosenthal.  "  He  can- 
not love  you,  or  he  would  not  throw  away  opportunities  as  he  does.  This 
very  night  he  has  never  once  approached  you,  and  has  slighted  you  by 
devoting  all  his  attention  to  another.  Oh,  countess — oh,  dearest  Bertha, 
do  not  be  offended  at  me^  Pardon  my  jealousy  of  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  and 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  he  at  least  is  not  my  rival." 

Bertha  could  not  speak ;  she  could  not  assert  an  untruth ;  she  was 
unwilling  to  confess  the  truth  as  matters  stood. 

She  answered  gently,  but  not  at  all  to  the  purpose  ;  she  could  only  re- 
peat her  thanks  to  Count  Rosenthal  for  his  preference,  lament  her 
inability  to  return  it,  and  beg  of  him  to  forget  her. 

**  Tell  me  truly,"  he  said  to  her,  *<  do  you  love  Von  Feldheim  ?*' 

**  I  have  loved  him  from  my  earliest  childhood,"  she  replied,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Farewell,  then  !"  exclaimed  the  count,  in  much  agitation — "  farewell. 
I  will  no  more  trouble  you  with  my  unwelcome  homage,  but,  if  ever  you 
should  require  a  brother's  help,  remember  me  !" 

He  dashed  past  her,  and  instantly  left  the  ball-room  and  the  house. 

Bertha  sat  for  a  moment  motionless,  as  if  petrified  into  a  statue  of  stone, 
but  she  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  deep  sigh  from  behind  the  curtain.  She 
arose  in  dismay. 

'^  Some  one  has  been  listening.  Who  could  be  so  dishonourable?"  she 
said  to  herself ;  and,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  drew  back 
the  curtain. 

There,  to  her  amazement  and  confusion,  she  beheld  Rudolph  von 
Feldheim  himself,  standing  with  folded  arms,  and  a  face  from  which 
every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have  fled ! 


(  m&  N) 


;  BY  ffiB  «AJ££UbKIBlM 

iThe  lYouQg  .Chevalier,  Bonnie  iPnoee-CkaoKe  wa»4listiD«tivieljp  ttUed, 
^im  (hi8ihe3nday 'Of.eBterpiaiey  aod  yoatkfal  bleonx,  and  adventoreiis  ronttoe, 
•  Mil  oonbradisUaotion ..ix).  the-  Old  Pi etender,-  hk  i  Jess  eneiig^eiic r  aadikrileis 

fascinating,  sire.  ■  <  Bat  >  ihe  iays  »ame  for .  Charks?  Edwara  lumeelf  iito  be 
rknewnuas.ian.old  PBetender.  And  they  who  bad  iknowa  and  haikd  him 
ois^-tisieuYoanguCheiialiM',  «ould  haodlyibetieve  .dieir  :eye8,  or>.Ani6t.iilicir 

memory,  as  to  the  seemingly  mistaken  identity. 
.Lookon vthis  jpieti»evi>^oQ  that.    .Not  ithe oounterfeit  pffetaatment 

of .  (wo^otheFp,  hutofi<one  and.dfte  8ftmo4naQ,..at  novery  |preatiiit«rvai 
'4)f  years.    JLook  on.as'poctEait' of  .^^ncOiCharks,  in .  the  (flush ^of ^.fitrlket 

manhood,  fighting  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  ;  arid^dieniof  iiu 
..Royal  Highnessy .a 'refugee  lOn  Italian  soil,  a  'Hiiddleifagadi  tippler,  bloated 
.aad  .I>hi6te]dng,— ror«  an  i elderly  driveller,  ^umie^asded,  wnreapeoled,  ^wd, 

even  by  them  of  his  own  household,  unbeloved. 

fThis  picture  .&wt-^of  '.CiMfflea<as  iie  looked  nrhen .  he .  anftdel  his^oyous 
>  «tttry  iatOi  Edinburgpk— lia  «day  xm^nwluch 

You  would  have  thought  the  very -windows  spake. 
So  many-greedy  looks  '6f  young  orid^ old 
'  Tbtoimh  '.casements  ^daiied  tbcir  dsairivg  eyes 
Upon,  his  vdaage.* 

Anldx>n^ihat  day,  and  inspirited' by  such  a  welcome,  O  but 'the  .'Prince 
was^ir  to  see  !  John  Home,  the -clerical  author  of  *  "'Douglas^*'  ssw 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  iias' left  the -world  a  copy  of  his  lineaments  and 
mien.  From  that,  and  other  contemporaneous  **  copy,*^  we  *can*fecd*tlie 
press.  Tall  and  handsome  was  Prince  Charlie,  we  are  tbid,  ^*  as  stndglit 
as  a  lance,  and  as  round  as  an  eggf  x)f  a 'fair  complexion,  delicate  bnt 
Tuddy,  and  sKghtly  freckled.  He  wore  a '  light-coloured  'pemke,  **  the 
ringlets  of  which- descenddd  back  in  graceful  masses,  and  over  the  ftuat 
of  which  his  own  pale  hair -was  neatly  combed/'  His  visage  is  deaciibed 
as  a  perfect  oval — ^his  brow  as-mark€ld  with''*all  the  intellectual  but 
melancholy' krftiness  so  remarkable  in  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors'."  His 
neck,  which  was  long,  but  not  ungracefully  so,  had,  according  .'to  the 
fashion  of  the  time, -no  other  covering  or  incumbrance  thana  iLeoder 
stock  buckled  beharid.  His  eyes — we  quotefrom  "Mr.  Chanibers's  tW- 
siognomical  catalogue  raisonne — ^were  "  large,  and  roHing,  aiid  of  a  fight 
blue.  The  fair,  but  not  ill-marked  eyfebrowr  which  smrmounted' these 
features,  were  beautifiitty'archefd.  His  nose  was-  round  and  high,  and  his 
mouth  small  in  proportion  to*  the  rest  of  his  features.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  in  stature,  and  his  body  was  of  that  straight  and  round  descrip- 
.  tion  which  is  said  to  indicate  not  only  perfect  symmetry,  but  also  the 
Tduable  requisites  of  agiiity  and  health."t  He  excelled,  says  Lord 
Mahon  (for,  in  literature  at  least,  we  stickle  for  giving  Earl  Stanhope  his 

♦  King  Kifehard  II.,  Act  V.'Sc.  2. 
t  B.  Chambers,  Hist.  Reb.i4sh.iz. 
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'pre«>peerage7tilie'of  honotir),  in  ftllimanly  exercises^ andiwasjinured  to 
revery  (kind  Dftoilj  espeotallj  long  marches  on  foot,  haiEnigiiarpplied  hioMelf 
ito3fieid'^{K>fts>iQ ^italy,.'and ibeoomexa  fint-^rateiralker.*  .His  ''^goodly 
. person twas'tenhanoed  by  hi8:gracef(il  manners :  frequently  oondesceadiQg 
.'ia^e  mostfamiliar  kindness,' yet  always  shielded  by  .-a.  regal  dignity,,  ke 
'had^a-^eeuKaritalentto  pleaseraud  to  persuade,,  and  neverilailed  to  adapt 
'kis  eewrersation  to  the 'taste  or  to  the  (station  of.  those  whom  he-  ad- 
idressed.^f  ;Hb  demeanour  might  seem  to"warront  the  application  to ihnn 
of  what  'Bacha  (int  Beanmont  ^spt6:  Fletcher)  testifies?  of  Lcuoippas, 

That  in  his  youth  and. noble  forwardness 
All  things  are  bound  together  that  are  kingly, 
A  fitness  to  bear  rule — and  sovereignty 
Not  made  to  know  command.^ 

In  that  agile,  lissom  form  were  fascinated  damsels  fain  to  see  one  like  the 
'  herald  Mercury,  new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill — and  altogether  a 
combination,  and- a  form,  indeed,  ^ere  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.§  Or,  to  resume  that  Mer- 
curial similitude,  and  eke  it  out  from  another  classical  source,— 

Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemque,  coloremoue, 
Et  crines  .flavos^  et  membra  decora  j.avent£ei.  || 

=  Cautions  »Dr.  John  Byrom  witnessed  H —  R — H — '8"ontry  mto  Man- 
chester, in  March,  1746,  and  reports  that,"^*  to  do  justice'  toiliis  person, 
'whatever*  his  pretensions  may  he,^  he*  makes  »  very  graceftil  and  amiable 
appearance  ;''he  is'^r  complexioned,  well  shaped,  has  a  sensible  and 
"Comely  aspect.   To^acoount  for  the  beauty  of  the  nian> beyond  thato  bf  his 
'fether,  his  'enemies  said  here  that  he  was  the  son  of  a>yery  handsome 
pastrycook,  eome  say  bread'-baker,  at  Paris  ;  ♦  but  the  ladies,  ismitten  with 
"the  charms  of    the  young   gentleman,   say  that   ketkkes   after -his 
^mother."** 

'Not,  however,  to  turn  too  abruptly  to  a  contrasted  fxirtraitfire^  of  the 
*Prince,  in  his- degradation  and  decay, -let  ^s  glance  at  -him  in  «a  sortiof 
"inidcUe  passage,"  as  sketched  by  Sir 'Waiter,  at  the  age  of  about  forty 
t)r  upwards.   "  But  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence,  iiadibroaght  on 
'.the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  given  to  his*  fine  features  a«ast 
of  seriousness  -or  even  ^sadness.    A  noble  countenance,  however,  still  re- 
mained; and  though  his  com-plexion -was  altered,  and* «wrinkles- stamped 
Tipon  his  brow  in  many  >a  *melanohoiy  fold,  still  the  loftyforehead,  the 
Ml  and 'weU^'Opened  eye,«nd  the  well-formed  nose,  showed  how  hand- 
'some  in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but' lost  the  aduan- 
-tag<eof  his  height  by  stooping;  ^nd  the  canei«»hich  he  wore  always:  in 
Ihs  hand,  and  oecasionaUy  used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though  majestic  gait, 
^seemed  to^intimate  that  his  f>rm  and  limbs  felt  4ilready  some  touch. of 
infirmity.*^'!' 

*  Boswell'sTour  to  the  Hebrides.  t  Mahon,  Hist.  Engl.,  ch.  xxvi. 

±  Cupid's  Revenge,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  §  Hamlet,  ActUL  Sc  4. 

][  Virgil,  ^neid,  IV.  559. 

%  And  who  better  qualified  to  appraise  thefvetensions  of  a  pretender  than  Dr 
Byrom  kimself,  l^e  author  of  an  immortal  epigram  on  that  verysubject  ? 
*•  Remains  of  John  Byrom,  H.  412.    (Chetham  Society,  1857.) 
tt  Redgauntlet,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x. 
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Bishop  Forbes  tries  to  refute  gainsayers  and  depreciators,  by  stoutly 
averring  of  the  Prince's  looks  in  1769,  that  ''not  a  blot,  nor  so  much  as 
a  pimple,  was  in  his  face,  though  maliciously  given  out  by  some  as  if  it 
were  all  over  blotted ;  but  he  is  jolly  and  plump,  though  not  to  excess, 
being  still  agile,  and  fit  for  undergoing  toil."*  One  is  apt  to  suspect 
that  the  animus  of  the  phrase  "  jolly  and  plump,  though  not  to  excess," 
is  akin  to  that  which  animated  Wilkes's  apologist,  when  contending  that 
although  Mr.  Wilkes  did  squint,  it  was  not  more  than  a  gentleman 
ought  to  squint. — A  year  later,  the  Prince's  person  is  thus  portrayed  by 
a  more  impartial  eye-witness,  though  of  the  more  partial  sex.  '*  He  is 
naturally  above  the  middle  size,  but  stoops  excessively :  he  appears 
bloated  and  red  in  the  face,  his  countenance  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  is 
attributed  to  his  having  given  into  excess  of  drinking."  This  observer, 
Mrs.  Miller,t  does  justice  to  his  "  noble  presence  and  graceful  jnanner," 
as  well  as  to  the  reliquary  tokens  imprinted  on  his  face  of  former  beauty; 
and  depicts  the  poor  exile  as  presetting,  upon  the  whole,  '^  a  melancholic 
mortified  appearance."  The  Italian  correspondents  of  the  English  news- 
papers, at  the  time  of  his  ill-assorted  marriage — he  being  then  a  morose 
sot  of  fifty-two,  and  his  bride  (Louisa  Princess  of  Stolberg)  a  radiant  girl 
of  twenty,— describe  himf  as  extremely  corpulent,  owing  to  a  total  disuse 
of  exercise,  and  much  pimpled  in  the  face,§  in  consequence  of  drinking. 
So  looked  in  his  latter  days  he  that  had  once  enthralled  the  hearts  of 
gentle  and  simple,  by  his  looks  and  bearing, — the  hearts  alike  of  whole 
galaxies  of  high-born  beauties  in  the  balk  of  Holyrood,  and  of  whole 
clans  of  wild  Highlandmen  on  their  own  bleak  mountains  and  moors. 

There  is  a  note-worthy  little  sort  of  ohitur  dictum^  trivially  introduced 
in  the  M^moires  of  Saint-Simon,  Duke  and  Peer :  '*  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say,  that  on  the  last  day  of  this  year,  1720,  a  Prince  of  Wales 
was  bom  at  Rome."  One  might  almost  suppose  from  the  casual  style  of 
the  "  illustration,"  that  St.  Simon,  like  Mr.  Toots,  accounted  it  ''  not  of 
the  least  consequence."  The  duke  does,  however,  go  on  to  report  pro- 
gress, as  regards  the  public  reception  and  welcome  accorded  to  the  kttle 
stranger  whose  birth  he  "  almost  forgot"  to  put  on  record.  He  relates 
how  the  Prince  was  immediately  baptised  by  the  Bishop  of  Montefiascooe, 
and  named  Charles — and  what  a  great  stir  the  event  caused  in  the  Holy 
City^and  how  the  Pope  sent  his  compliments  to  their  Britannic  Majesties 
(not  meaning  the  Hanover  make-believe),  and  forwarded  to  the  King  of 
England  (not  meaning  George  Guelph)  ten  thousand  Roman  crowns,— 
and  how,  as  soon  as  the  Queen  of  England  (not  meaning  any  of  that 
German  squad)  was  able  to  see  company.  Cardinal  Tanora  came  in  state, 
as  representative  of  the  Sacred  College,  to  congratulate  her.|  St  Simon 
abo  declares  the  birth  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  to  have  made  much  stir 
at  the  Court  of  England,  and  among  the  priests  and  Jacobites  of  that 
country ;  adding  that,  for  very  different  reasons,  not  only  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  among  His  (pseudo)  Majesty's  Opposition  were  in  rap- 

♦  ForbeB*8  manuscript  tollections,  &c. 
t  Letters  from  Italy,  by  a  Lady,  1776. 
t  See  Chambers,  Hist.  Reb.,  ch.  xxxii. 

$  See,  too,  an  anecdote  in  the  Second  Series  of  Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscoioes, 
p.  194. 
11  M^moires  de  Saint-Simon. 
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tures  at  it,  but  that  nearly  all  the  three  realms  showed  as  much  joy  as  they 
dared ;  not  from  any  attachment  to  the  dethroned  house,  or  from  actual 
preference  of  Stuarts  to  Guelphs,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
continuance  of  a  royal  lineage,  with  which,  as  a  constant  quantity  to  fall 
back  upon  and  appeal  to,  they  could  always  menace  and  oppose  their  de 
facto  constitutional  kings. . 

As  for  the  exiled  Court  of  Saint- Germain,  it  too  had  within  itself  its 
Opposition  party.  It  had  its  exaltes  and  its  moderes,*  There  were  those 
who  would  concede  nothing  to  constitutionalism,  who  would  not  bate  a 
tittle  of  divine  right,  and  would  rather  continue  to  see  the  royal  family  in 
exile,  than  purchase  the  crown  by  concession  and  compromise.  And  there 
were  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  desired  to  see  James  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  make  terms  with  the  party  of  toleration,  freedom,  and 
progress.  Into  such  a  divided  Court  was  Charles  Edward  born,  and  amid 
such  jarring  strifes  was  he  bred.  The  narrative  of  his  youth  is  curieux, 
remarks  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  <<  et  prepare  habilement  Tentr^e  en  scene 
du  heros."  One  is  interested  in  the  ardour  and  vivacity  of  ce  jeune 
homme,  whose  conscious  destiny  makes  the  blood  boil  in  his  veins,  as  his 
excited  imagination,  panting  and  tumultuous,  urges  and  spurs  him  on  to 
a  future  of  adventure  and  romance.  "  Dans  cette  effervescence  de  jeune 
homme,  le  heros  de  roman  semble  percer  d6j^.  Les  h^ros  de  Thistoire 
ont  quelque  chose  de  plus  calme  et  de  plus  sur."  In  Charles  Edward,  M. 
Girardin  sees  a  man  better  fitted  for  adventure  than  for  business, — rash, 
brilliant,  sure  of  a  brief  lease  of  showy  splendour,  but  not  made  for  lasting 
success.f  The  President  des  Brosses,  Voltaire's  lively  but  dignified 
and  not  unequally- matched  correspondent,  writing  in  1740,  describes 
Charles  as  of  **  far  higher  worth,  and  much  more  beloved  by  his  friends," 
than  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  '*  handsome  face  and 
pretty  manners"  made  him  so  popular  with  the  many  ;  and  M.  le  Presi- 
dent can  testify,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Prince  Charles  has  a  kind 
heart  and  a  high  courage  ;J  that  he  feels  warmly  for  his  family  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  that  if  some  day  he  does  not  retrieve  them,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  intrepidity.  "  They  tell  me,  that  having  been  taken,  when  quite 
a  stripling,  to  the  siege  of  Gaeta  by  the  Spaniards,  one  day  during  the 
voyage  his  hat  blew  off  into  the  sea.  The  people  round  him  wished  to 
recover  it.  *  No,*  cried  he,  *  do  not  take  that  trouble ;  I  will  some  day  go 
the  same  way  my  hat  has  gone,  if  things  remain  as  they  are.'  "§  One 
short  lustre  added  to  his  age,  would  see  the  Prince  making  his  entry  in 
triumph  into  Edinburgh,  when  and  where 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  prattling  nurse 


Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 

While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 


*  Histoire  de  Charles-Edouard,  dernier  prince  de  la  maison  de  Stuart,  par  M. 
Am^ee  Pichot. 

JEssaig  de  Litt^rature  et  de  Morals,  par  St  Marc  Girardin,  t.  ii. 
His  courage  was  called  in  question  after  Culloden,  mainly  on  the  evidence  of 
Cheyalier  Johnstone;  which  evidence  was  well  sifted,  if  not  shaken  to  pieces,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  in  his  review  of  Home's  Lifcy  and  in  his  Annotations  ap^ 
pended  to  Waverley, 

§  Des  Brosses,  Lltalie  il  y  a  Cent  Ans. 
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Her  richest  lockram  *bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him ;  stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  .  . 

.  .  .  Veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  ^d  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  ^d,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slyly  crept  into  ms  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture.* 

One  histonan  of  the  Rebellion,  who  notes  that  Charles  approached  Holy- 
rood  House  by  the  same  path  over  which  George  IV.,  seventy-seven  years 
later,  was  drawn,  in  his  daily  progresses  from  Dalkeith,  remarks  that  the 
^^  modern  sovereign,  as  he  went  over  the  same  ground  in  his  splendid 
chariot,  was  beheld  with  respect,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Dation; 
but  the  boot  of  Charles  was  dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses  aod 
tears."t  For  an  excited  crowd  saw  in  him  the  commander  and  ohjeot  of 
an  extraordinary  enterprise — a  young  prince  unfortunate  in  his  birth  tnd 
(hitherto)  in  his  prospects,  but  making  apparently  one  manly  e£Poft  to 
retrieve  what  was  lost— »the  descendant  of  those  time-honoui«d  persons 
by  whose  sides  the  ancestors  of  those  who  saw  him  had  fought  at  B«a- 
nockbum  and  Flodden ;  the  representative  of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottiih, 
.but  which  seemed  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birthright  by  the  maehi- 
nations  of  the  hated  English.}  Hinc  HUb  lachrymce  on  his  well-kiaNd 
boot. 

But  though  Scotland  might  seem  won,  there  was  England  to  sabdae— 
there  was  all, England  not  to  be  subdued.  The  Battle  of  Preston  wis 
gained,  but  there  was  a  Battle  of  CuUoden  to  follow.  And  then  would 
come  the  long  romance  of  hair-breadth  escapes  snd  extremest  privatioes 
-—and  then  the  longer  desolation  of  life  without  hope,  without  -sympathy) 
without  respect,  without  self-respect,  without  ail-that  should  aecoaipaDy 
9ld  age,  and  soothe  the  pangs  of  an  embittered  memory. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  reconcile  him  to  the  conviction  that  all wasloet 
•now,  for  the  Stuarts  and  their  cause.  Reconciled  to  it,  indeed,  he  never 
was  ;  but  as  years  rolled  by,  and  friends  died  away,  or  dropped  off,  tiie 
conviction  became  a  presence  which  was  not  to  be  put  by— -ftn  evw- 
^  lengthening  and  darkening  shadow  to  overshade  the  evening  of  his  life* 

So  long  as  the  faintest  chance  remained  of  aid  from  France,  Charles 
Edward  was  all  energy  and  importunity  in  his  ^peals  to  her  interventioD. 
Many  and  deep  were  the  mortifications  he  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Court,  from  cold  obstruction,  and  hope  deferred,  and  promises 
broken,  and  peremptory  repulses,  and  degrading  dismissal. 

It  is  at  Versailles  that  Scotland's  living  laureate  of  the  Cavaliers 
pictures  the  refugee  prince,  absorbed  in  dismal  reverie  on  the  anniTertaiy 
of  CuUoden : 

Supnliant-like  for  alms  depending  on  a  false  and  forei^  court. 
Jostled  by  the  flouting  nomes,  half  their  pity,  half  thezr  sport. 

*  Coriolanus,  Act.  II.  Sc.  1.  f  "^  Chambers,  Hist.  Reb.,  <*.  ix. 

%  Ibid.,  pp.  88  8q,y  ed.  1847. 
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•Forced  to.hold  a  place  in  pageant,  like  a  royal  prize  of  war 
Walking  with  dejected  features  close  behind  Jiis  victor's  car. 
Styled  an  equal — deem'd  a  servant— ^fed  with  hopes  of  future  gain- 
Worse  by  far  is  fancied  freedom  than  the  captive's  clanking  chain  * 

His  final  arrest  and  imprisonment,  at  the  instance  of  the  English 
government,  made  a  great  noise  in  Paris  in  particular,  and  therefore 
throughout  Christendom  at  Urge.  Yoltaire  writes  with  marked  sym- 
pathy towards  le  prince  Edouard  on  this  occasion — ^relating  of  H.R.H., 
ithat,  having  taken  refuge  in  France,  and  finding  himself  at  last  compelled 
to  leave  that  country,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  English,  who  insisted 
.upon  it  as  a  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  peace — his  "  courage,  aigri  par 
,iant  de  secousses,  ne  voulut  pas  plier  sous  la  necessite."  He  resisted  re- 
.monstranees,  entreaties,  commands,  and  claimed  the  performance  of  the 
iFfench  Court's  promise  not  to  abandon  him.  At  length  \t  became,  or 
-seemed  to  :hecome,  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  and 
ftoii^e-license  of  this  fractious  guest.  '*  On  se  crut  oblige  de  se  saisit  de 
im,  personnel'*  So  he  was  arrested,  garrotte,  clapped  into  prison,  and 
rinoi]  hurried  out  of  France,  "  Ce  fut  la,"  is  Voltaire's  pitying  commen- 
tary,* inspired  by  a  last  sigh  for  the  Stuarts,  ^'ce  fut  1^  le  dernief  coup 
(dont  la  destinee  accabla.une  generation  de  rois  pendant  troi^  cent  anuees."t 
tPaoris  was  all  in  commotion,  by  Jacobite  accounts,  when  the  arrest  was  ac- 
:eemplished.  It  would  appear  that  a  mob  was  feared,  for  there  were 
^guards  all  from  the  Prince's  house  to  the  Pont  Royal,  and  above  two 
'Aoasand  men  in  arms  there  and  about  the  Opera  House — ^on  alighting  at 
wkich  the  prince  was  seized — with  six  regiments  ready  at  call.  A  great 
»iany  !French  gentlemen,  we  are  told,  were  put  into  the  Bastille  that  night 
nmd  next  day  ror  speaking  of  the  arrest ;  *'  the  people  got  all  up  in  the 
opera  to  come  out,  but  the  doors  were  shut,;  everybody, high  and  low  was 
an  tears,  and  I  could  not  imagine  the  French  were  so  fond  of  anything 
flrafci  their  own  king.  The  Count  de  Biron  went  from  t^e  Palais  Royal  to 
(Oourt  that  night,  and  when  the  news  was  told,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin, 
the  Dauphiness,  and  all  the  Madams,  threw  down  their  knives,  and  there 
was  not  one  word  spoke."J  According  to  this  narrator,  Charles  was 
humiliated  by  circumstances  of  great  indignity  in  the  process  of  arrest— 
the  guards  hreaking  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  snatching  the  little  pislols 
from  his  side-pockets,  and  not  only  carrying  him  off  "without  his  feet 
toachiog  the  ground,"  but,  when  they  got  him  to  the  Palais  Eoyal,  bind- 
ing him  with  a  rope  like  a  common  criminal,  and  transferring  him  to  a 
**  little  dark  hole  in  the  high  tower"  at  Vincennes,  which  he  said  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  his  bothies  in  the  Highland  glens.  *'  You  may  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  this  paper,  hecause  I  had  it  from  the  Governor  of  Vin- 
cennes and  others  of  absolute  credit,  though  it  is  treason  now  to  say  ihat 
he  was  tied  or  ill-used. "§  It  was  a  great  sensation  scene  altogether,  and 
the  sensation  had  a  run  of  many  days,  not  on  the  French  stage  alone. 

For  example,  midway  in  December,  1748,  we  have  Horace  Walpole 
writing  to  his  namesake,  the  minister  at  Florence,  ''  I  conclude  your 

♦  Aytoun,  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles. 
+  Volteire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XV.,.  ch.  xxv. 

t  Account  of  the  Arrest  of  Prince  Charles,  in  Remains  of  John  Byrom  (Chetham 
Society,  18.57),  H.  466  8^. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  469. 
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Italy  talks  of  nothing  but  the  young  Pretender's  imprisonment  at  Vln- 
cennes.  I  don't  know  whether  he  be  a  Stuart,  but  I  am  sure  by  his  ex- 
travagance he  has  proved  himself  of  English  extraction !  What  a  mercy 
that  we  had  him  not  here !  with  a  temper  so  impetuous  and  obstinate,  as 
to  provoke  a  French  government  when  in  their  power,  what  would  he 
have  done  with  an  English  government  in  his  power  ?"* 

Horace  found  a  deal  to  tell  about  the  Prince  in  the  sequel  of  his 
chequered  career — especially  in  connexion  with  his  nuptials  and  their  un- 
toward result.  Horace  retails  every  rumour  with  relish  as  it  flies.  In 
1765  he  writes:  "We  believe  past  all  doubt  that  the  Pretender's  eldest 
son  is  turned  Protestant,  in  earnest  so ;  and  in  truth  I  think  he  could 
have  no  other  reason  now.  What  is  more  wonderful,  and  yet  believed,  is, 
that  he  came  over  and  abjured  in  St.  Martinis  Church,  in  London.  .  .  . 
He  declares  he  will  never  marry,  and  his  reason  does  him  honour ;  that 
he  may  not  leave  England  embroiled."t  Next  year,  Walpole  congratu- 
lates Mann  on  the  success  of  his  interposition  (by  order  of  the  English 
Court)  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  acknowledging  Charles  Edward,  on  the 
decease  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  King  of  England.  With  his 
congratulations,  however,  Horace  is  free  to  own  that,  as  an  Englishman, 
he  is  very  indifferent  about  the  matter — considering  it  below  such  a  nation 
as  England  to  trouble  its  head  ''  whether  an  old  mumper  at  Rome  calls  a 
wretched  fugitive  Be  d' Inghilterra  or  Principe  di  GaUes,  For  the  poor 
lad's  followers,  it  is  important,  and  anything  is  lucky  for  them  that  pre- 
vents their  going  to  Tyburn  for  him.  To  himself,  indeed,  it  is  cruel  to  be 
refused  an  empty  title  by  an  old  Dervish  for  whom  he  lost  the  reality. 
Rome  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  he  can  exist  decently,  as  at  least  he 
would  take  the  pas  of  many  saints.  To  call  him  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
refuse  him  the  kingship,  is  an  absurdity  worthy  of  i^n  Irish  patriarch."| 
First  and  last,  the  experiences  of  Charles  Edward  in  the  Holy  City  are 
pitiful  enough.  Less  sad,  to  those  who  cared  for  his  credit,  or  were  lojal 
to  his  house,  was  his  aspect  at  Culloden  itself,  than  at  this  stage  of  his 
decline  and  fall.     Less  sad  when  at  Culloden  itself 

his  features  wore  the  same 

•  Pallid  cast  of  deep  foreboding  as  the  First  one  of  his  name ; 
Ay,  as  gloomy  as  his  sunset,  tho'  no  Scot  his  life  betray'd; 
Better  plunge  in  blood-stained  glory,  than  go  down  in  shame  and  shade. 

But  now,  in  his  retirement  within  the  domains  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  See, 

He  is  sunk  in  wine's  oblivion  for  whom  Highland  blood  was  shed. 
Whom  the  wretched  cateran  sheltered,  with  a  price  upon  his  head.§ 

Seen  at  Rome  in  the  decline  of  Hfe,  eheu  quantum  mutatus  is  Charles 
Edward  ab  tllo  who  was  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  once,  the  Young  Chevalier 
that  took  all  hearts  by  storm.  Tiie  extent  of  the  change,  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  contrast,  is  a  theme  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature 
for  a  Crabbe  to  moralise  upon : 

Minutely  trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year. 
Thro'  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear, 

*  Wal pole's  Complete  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Aug.  12,  1765. 

Walpole  to  Mann,  Feb.  9,  1766. 

OgUby,  Highland  Minstrelsy. 
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And  then,  tho'  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange, 
Tet  there  appears  no  vast  or  sadden  change : , 
The  links  that  bmd  those  varioas  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd, 
All  that  thro*  years  he  suffered  or  enjoy'd ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay; 
Pain  mix*d  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise.* 

Buckle  stigmatises  the  elderly  Prince  as  a  slave  to  vices  which 
ed  hereditary  in  that  family,  and  consuming  his  life  in  an  unpitied 
ignominious  obscurity.  **  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766, 
kbject  creature,  who  called  himself  King  of  England,  went  to  Rome, 
;ook  to  drinking.  In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence,  where 
Bed  to  appear  every  night  at  the  Opera,  perfectly  drunk  ;f  and  in 
,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  same  degrading 
ice." J  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  -describes  him  in  1779  as  exhibiting 
le  world  "a  very  humiliating  spectacle" — led  in  every  night  by 
istics  to  the  back  part  of  his  box  at  the  theatre,  ''  where  he  lay  con« 
d,  on  account  of  his  infirmities;  rarely  coming  forward  to  view." 
Nathaniel  took  his  station^  however,  at  the  head  of  a  private  stair- 
to  secure  a  good  view  of  the  prince  as  he  left  the  house :  '^  I  could 
help,  as  I  looked  at  him,  recollecting  the  series  of  dangers  and 
•es  which  he  underwent  or  effected,  for  successive  months,  among 
Hebrides,  after  his  defeat  at  CuUoden.  ....  His  whole  figure, 
ytic   and   debilitated,    presented  the   appearance   of  great  bodily 

:•"§ 

ere  all  his  wanderings  to  end  here,  and  to  end  thus?  Was  the 
derer  of  the  Hebrides  to  collapse  at  last  into  this  inert  mass  of  de- 
sd  imbecility  ?  Gloomy  enough  may  have  been  his  endurances  as  a 
iland  outcast  and  starving  fugitive ;  but  the  gloom  had  more  than  a 
of  romance  about  it,  of  chivalric  feeling,  and  generous  sacriBce. 
n  his  retirement  in  Italy,  thirty  years  later,  we  see,  to  apply  a  line 
ordsworth's, 

The  Wanderer  lost  in  more  determined  gloom.  || 

jharacter  had  darkened  with  his  fortunes,  as  Lord  Mahon  says :  a 
train  of  disappointments  and  humiliations  working  on  &  fiery  mind, 
ed  it  almost  into  frenzy,  and  degraded  it.  Edmund  Burke's  latest 
apher,  describing  the  year  1750,  and  the  then  vanishing  quantity 
cobitism  in  England,  wnose  **  country  gentlemen  were  ready  enough 

rabbe's  Tales,  The  Parting  Hour. 

vinbume's  Courts  of  Europe,  I.  253  sq, 

ie  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in 

'»  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  208.    Another  letter,  written  as  early  as  1761 

irille  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  366),  describes  **  the  young  Pretender  always  drunk.*' 

kle,  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  Eng.,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

«torical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time,  by  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

'  0  Evening  Voluntaries. 
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to  drink  and  huilt  £br  the  Stuarts,  but  had  no  inolinatton  to  die  for  the 
unfortunate  race/'  and  who,  though  they  not  only  passed'  their  glasses 
over  their  water  decanters,  and  wore  tartan  hunting-coatis, .  but  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  dress  their  hounds  also  in  tartan,  and  to  ride  hurrahing 
after  a  red  fox,  were  yet  void  of  the  "generous  loyalty  of  the  old 
Cavaliers,"  and  are  contemptuously  dismissed  as  "  these  la»t  despicable 
supporters  of  hereditary  right"— -of  these  men  and-  times  ih  is  that  Mr. 
Macknight  is  treating  when  he  writes  of  Charles.  Ed  ward,,  "The  poor  de- 
luded Prince,  who  there  is  good  evidence  for  believtngp  tio  have  been  in 
the  September  of  this  year  in  London,  might  well,  on  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  that  all  was  lost,  fly  from  the  kingdom  of  his^  ancestors  in  deep 
despair,  and  drink  himself  to  death  in  his  Italian  retreat."*  A  long, 
trace  of  darkness,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  words,  overshadowed  the  subse- 
quent life  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  g^t 
undertakings;  the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy  Princerbeing; 
^' those  painfully  evincing  a  broken  heart,,  which  seeks  refuge  fnom  its 
own  thoughts  in  sordid  enjoy ment€."t  ^o  we  not  read  of  Cicero  him- 
self, in  the  decline  of  life,  and  hope^  and  influence,  that  "  in.  this  uneasy 
state,  when  he  had  nothing  to  rouse  his  virtue  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he-  sunk  into  a.  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  and  the 
intemperate  love  of  wine"? J 

Jam  vino  qaaorens,  jam  somno.fallere  ouram.§ 
Family  discord — to  recur  to  Scott's  apologetic  prefece — came,  in  Charle»' 
Edward's  case,  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed  ambition  ;||  and' 
the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  the  handsome  Prince,  the  leader  of  a  race 
of  pristine  valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have  died/ 
along  with  him,  notoriously  yielded,  in  his  latter  days,  to  "liioie 
humiliating  habits  of  intoxication,  in  which  the  meanest  mortals  seefeti> 
drown  the  recollection  of  their  disappointments  and  miseries.  Under  swA 
circumstances,  the  unhappy  Prince  lost  the- friendship  even  of  those  ftath- 
ful  followers  who  had  most  devoted  themselves  to  hi,&  misfortunes^  and 
was  surrounded,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lowec 
description,  regardless  of  the  character  which  he  was  himself  no  longer 
able  to  protect.''^  As  the  reluctance  of  the  French  oourt  to  be&iend 
him  actively  became  more  apparent  to  Charles,  he  lost,  as  Mr.  Cfaambef8> 
remarks,  his  former  tone  of  moderation  :  every  high  passion,  o»  being* 
thwarted  in  its  object,  raises  irritation,  and  it  is  from  this  disappointment 
that  the  historian  just  named  dates  a  revolution  in  Charles's  character 
which  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  recognise,  in  his  middle  life  and', 
age,  the  "  manly,  clement,  and  heroic  youth  who  led  the  Highland  army 
in  1745."**  Lord  Mahon  justly  traces  his  habit  of  drinking  to  the  period' 
of  his  Highland  adventures  and  escapes,  when  a  dram,  of  whisky,  might 
sometimes  supply  the  want  of  food  and  of  rest : — thus  was  the  habit  ac- 
quired, and,  once  acquired,  it  continued  after  the  cause  of  it  had  ceased^ 
and  even  grew  amidst  the  encouragement  of  his-  exiled  fiiends^     The 

♦  Macknight's  Life  and  Times  of  Burke,  I.  47. 
t  Introduction  to  Bedgauntlet. 

J  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  final  section.  §  Horat.  Semi. 

II  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766  that  he  returned  to  Bomey  and 
became  reconciled  to  his  brother.— MkihoD,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xsx. 
%  Introduction  to  Redgauntlet. 
••  Chambers's  Hist,  of  the  Eebellion  of  1745-6,  ch.  xxx. 
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earliest  hintTltonL  MlEilioii  fiad&  o^  thi»  vice  in  Charles,,  is  in  a  letter  of 
April,  1747)  addressed  to  Lord  D Unbar,  but  only  signed,  by  the  initial  of 
the  writer.  H  alleges  ihaJL  an  Irish.  Cordelier,, named  Kelly,  has : of  late 
been  much  in  the  Erince^s^sooiety.  and  confidence  ;  that  Kelly  loyeetgood 
wine  with/ all  the  fervour,  of  a  mooL;  and  that,  by  this  means^  "His' 
Royal  Highnesses  character  in  point  of  sobriety  has  been  a  little 
blemished."  A  oentury  before.  Lord  Clarendon  reporoaches  the  banished 
loyalists  with:  intemperance^l*^' at  all  time?  the  fatal  resource  of  poverty^ 
aoud  sorrow;  but  the  Prince  who  could  not.  relieve  them  by  his 'bounty,  r 
should  at  least,  have  forborne  from  degrading  them  by  his  example. f 

There  is  somethingr  of  interest  in  noting  &om  time  to  time,  as  they 
casually  ooeur,.8orae  of  the  ocoasions  on  which,, during  Charies's  privar- 
tions  in  the;  Highlands  j  besought  or  obtained  relief  from  ^he  bottle  or  the 
bowl,— and  so  unconsciously  formed  ahabit  that  was  eventually  ruinous: to 
hist  peace  and  to  his  reputation.  For  instance,  in  Balshair's  i)arrative:  of 
his  sojourn  in  tlie  Long  Island,  we  read  :  ''  Hb  called  a  dram,  being  the. 
first  article  of  a  Highland,  entertainment*;  which  being  over,  he  called  for 
meat."  '^  The  Young  Gentltoian  advises  Edward  Burke  to.fiU  the  bowL. 
....  Then  we  began  with  our  bowl,  frank  and  free;  .  .  We  continued, 
this  drinking  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Hestill  had  the  better  of 
Ti%.and  even  of  Boisdale  himself^ ,  notwithstanding  his  being,  as  able,  a 
bo wlsman,  1.  dare  say,  as  any  in  Scotland. "  j:.  As  Kingsburgb's  gueat^ ,  in 
Skye,  he  expressed  himself  >  highly  delighted  < with  the  toddy  his  host  brewed 
for  bimin  a  small  china  punch-bowl,  which  was  emptied  over  and  over 
again,  until  Kingsburgh  felt,  it  his:  ungracious  duty  to  luige  a  withdrawal 
**  to-bed, .  to-bed,  to^bed^"  which  Charles  opposed,  moving  as  amendment 
''^•another  bowl.**  Kingsburgh  resisted.  Charles  insisted.  And  at  last 
they  came,,  if  not  to  blows,  at  least  to  breakage,  fbr  a  tussle  about  the 
bowl  ensued,  which  caused  the  fracture  of  that  little  vessel, — Charles  re* 
taining  one  fragment  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  Kingsburgh. the  other.  In 
"wiiioh  admired  disorder  the  good. meeting  was  perforce  broken  up. 

On  resorting:  to  Loohiel's'  hovel  at JViellaneuir^. on  the  mainland,  where 
an;  anker  of  whisky  awaited  him,,  the  Prince^  "  upon  his i  entry,  took  a 
hearty  dram,  which  he  pretty  often  called  for  thereafter,  to  drink  his 
friends'  healtha'.' — In  an  old  boat  on  the  river  Looby  at  night,  six  bottles 
o£  brandy  were  produced  by  Clunes  Cameron.  "  Will  .your  Royal  High- 
ness take  a  dram?.-'  asked  Lochieh  "Oh,"  said  the  Prince,  "can  you 
have  a  dram  here?  .  .  .  Come  let  us  have  it."  Whereupon  three  bottles 
were  drunk.  Before  the  Prince  next  "  called. for  a  dram,"  the  three  re- 
maining bottles  were  broken,  in  the  hurry  of  ferrying  the  crazy  boat  over 
the  river — a  loss  that  Charles  laid  to  heart- sincerely  enou^.. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  forest-house  of  Glencorldalfe:  in  South  Uist, 
tho  Prince  would  often  '*  step  into  a.by-ohamber,  which  served  as  a  pantry, 
and,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  itj  put  the  bottle  of  brandy  to  his  head 
without  ceremony."  Parson  Forbes  relates  how  Chariea  *'  made  a  plentiful 
supper"  (washed  down  ad  interim  hy  **  twa  bottles  of  sma'  beer,")  with 
Kingsburgh  and  his  wife — and. how,  supper  over,  his  Royal  Highnessja<^ 
cording  to  the  orthodox  formula,  for  such  occasions  made  and  provided 
(and  acted  up  to,  as  well),  "called  for  a  dram,"  and  upon  the -bottle  of 

*  'Ufe  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  by  himself,  vol.  i.  p.  353,  ed.  1827. 

t  See  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  351  sg'.,  and  Appendices,  ed.  1853^ 

t  Lyon  in  Mourning,  MS.,  V.  192.     Quoted  in  Chambers,  291,  ed.  1847. 
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brandy  being  duly  produced,  "  he  said  he  would  fill  the  glass  for  himself, 
'  for,'  said  he,  *  I  have  learned  in  my  skulking  to  take  a  hearty  dram.'  He 
filled  up  a  bumper,  and  drank  it  off  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
landlord  and  landlady."*  These,  and  other  like  circumstances,  as  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  remarks,  are  mentioned  by  the  reporters,  without  appa- 
rently the  remotest  idea  that  the  habits  of  the  Prince  were  in  danger  of 
being  permanently  affected;  but  their  value  as  testimony  is  not  the  less 
on  that  account.  "  Charles  had  previously,  like  most  nadves  of  southern 
Europe,  been  unaccustomed  to  liquor.  On  such  a  person  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  fell  were  calculated  to  have  a 
fatal  effect.  It  would  also  appear,  from  what  we  every  day  see  amongst 
the  miserably  poor,  that  there  is  a  condition  of  defective  physical  comfort 
in  uhich  alcohol  {)resents  itself  as  a  remedy  and  compensation,  and  in  that 
character  is  scarcely  to  be  resisted  by  human  weakness.  This  law  is  (^ 
course  as  ready  to  operate  upon  a  prince,  suddenly  reduced  to  personal 
misery,  as  upon  a  wretch  who  has  long  known  it,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so.  Probably  the  habits  originally  contracted  under  physical  discomfort 
were,  in  the  Prince's  case,  revived  and  confirmed  afterwards  under  the 
anguish  of  a  disappointed  and  exasperated  spirit,  which  had  unfortunately 
not  been  trained  to  look  for  superior  consolations."-|' 

The  testimonies  to  his  weakness  for  the  bottle  and  the  bowl,  multiply 
portentously  with  advancing  years.  In  1 755,  the  Jacobite  party  in  Eng- 
land received  from  one  Dawkins  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the 
Prince's  manner  of  life,  as  that  of  a  systematic  debauchee,  whose  excesses 
imperilled  not  only  his  health  but  his  very  existence.  In  1769,  he  caused 
prodigious  scandal,  and  dealt  the  Stuart  cause  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement, by  dismissing  all  his  Scotch  attendants  while  himself  in  a 
drunken  fit,  and  supplying  their  place  with  Italians.  Extenuating  reports 
are  extant  of  this  and  similar  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  confirmed  sot- 
but  the  most  favourable  of  them,  that  by  Bishop  Forbes  for  example^ 

allow  it  to  be  "  true,  indeed,  that  the  k has  been  in  use,  for  some 

time  past,  to  call  frequently  for  t'other  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  and  supper" 
-—-though,  as  the  loyal  allegators  maintain,  "  not  from  any  liking  to 
liquor,  but  like  one  absent  in  mind,  when  he  met  with  things  that  vexed 
him,  as  too  often  was  the  case."  Too  often  by  some  seven  days  in  the 
week,  one  is  constrained  to  fear.  For  the  answer  Charles  practically  gave 
to  the  song. book  query.  Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink?  was 
identical  with  the  comprehensive  conclusions  of  that  chanson  itself.  He 
abhorred  invidious  distinctions  in  such  a  case,  and  anything  like  undue 
preference  of  one  day  over  another.  Let  all  the  days  of  the  week  share 
and  share  alike,  and  let  none  be  left  out,  no,  not  one. 

Women,  as  well  as  wine,  marred  the  welfare  and  hampered  the  move- 
ments of  the  Prince.  His  perverse  adherence  to  his  obnoxious  mistress, 
the  Walkinshaw, — not,  he  strenuously  declared,  out  of  any  violent  pas- 
sion for  her,  but  because  he  would  not  be  dictated  to,— cost  him  some  of 
his  best  friends,  when  days  were  dark  and  friends  were  few. — As  to  matters 
matrimonial,  Charles  had,  in  his  youth,  formed  the  resolution  of  marrying 
only  a  Protestant  princess.     But  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he 

*  Lyon  in  Mourning,  iii.  589,  ii.  209  (Clanranald's  Journal,  Forbes's  MS.  col- 
lections, &c.) 
t  Cliambers's  Hist,  of  Rebel,  of  '45,  p.  403. 
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wedded  a  Roman  Catholic  bride,  of  twenty;  and  for  a  few  years  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Albany,  as  they  were  called,  managed  to  ^'  rub 
along**  together  at  Florence,  *'  a  harsh  husband  aud  a  faithless  wife ;"  until 
at  length,  in  1780,  tired  out  by  the  Prince's  peculiarities,  and  attracted 
irom  another  quarter,  the  lady  eloped.  Alfieri  received  her  with,  rather 
too  literally,  open  arms.  M.  Villemain  remarks  on  the  <^  something 
singular"  in  Alfieri's  destiny,  in  connexion  with  this  elopement  busiuess. 
Cet  ardent  ami  de  la  liberie  found  himself  bound  by  ties  to  one  who  had 
been  wife  of  the  Pretender  to  England's  crown — "  of  that  Prince  Edward 
who  so  bravely  uplifted  the  doomed  banner  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  plains  of 
Scotland;  who  was  conquered — wandered  about  Europe — married — and 
came  to  Florence  to  die  in  obscurity,  betrayed  by  the  wife  of  his  choice. 
Singular  enough  !  Alfieri,  that  ardent  enemy  to  arbitrary  power,  in  order 
to  indulge  a  passion  that  morality  rebukes,  invoked  against  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  by  which  the  unhappy  prince  was  deprived 
of  the  society  of  a  companion,  his  conduct  towards  whom  is  charged  with 
guilt."* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1780,  Horace  Walpole  thanked  Sir  Horace 
Mann  much  for  what  he  calls  the  curious  history  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Albany; — appending  to  his  much  thanks,  this  ethical  annex: 
"  What  a  wretched  conclusion  of  a  wretched  fipimily !  Surely  no  royal 
race  was  ever  so  drawn  to  the  dregs  !"f  And  that  miscellaneous  readers 
of  Walpole's  by  no  means  private  and  confidential  correspondence  might 
be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  historical  allusion,  and  appreciate  the 
moral  reflection,  Horace  subjoined  a  foot-note  explanatory,  which  runs 
thus :  "  The  Pretender's  wife  complaining  to  the  Great  Duke  [of  Flo- 
rence] of  her  husband's  beastly  behaviour  to  her,  that  prince  contrived 
her  escape  into  a  convent,  and  thence  sent  her  to  Rome,  where  she  was 
protected  by  the  Cardinal  of  York,  her  husband's  brother."  On  the 
second  day  of  the  new  year,  Horace  is  regaling  my  Lady  Ossory  with 
this  bonne  bouche  of  scandal,  fresh  as  imported  from  the  manufactory,  at 
Florence  itself.  "  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this  isle  are  come  to  a  non 
plus  too.  The  Countess  of  Albany  is  retired  into  a  convent.  You  know 
they  live  at  Florence.  Last  St.  Andrew's  day,  who  is  the  favourite  saint 
there  too,  the  Count  got  so  beastly  drunk,  that  at  night  every  filthy  con- 
sequence ensued.  The  Countess  complaining,  he  tore  her  hair,  and 
endeavoured  to  strangle  her.  Her  screams  alarmed  the  family,  and 
saved  her.  She  privately  acquainted  the  Great  Duke,  and  by  his  autho- 
rity and  connivance  she  contrived  to  take  shelter  in  a  convent,  declaring 
she  will  never  return  to  her  husband  again,  who  has  in  vain  reclaimed 
her  from  the  Great  Duke."t  More  than  three  years  afterwards  the  same 
pink  of  polite  letter-writers  tells  the  same  news-loving  Countess  his  latest 
from  Florence :  "  Florence  is  the  nearest  spot  whence  I  hear  any  news. 
The  dying  Pretender  has  acknowledged  his  natural  daughter  [by  Miss 
Walkinshaw]  Lady  Charlotte  Stuart,  and  created  her  Duchess  of  Albany, 
and  declared  her  his  heiress.  I  heard  a  report  some  time  ago  in  town, 
that  his  queen,  as  soon  as  she  is  dowager,  intends  to  come  to  England, 
and  marry  Alfieri,  who  is  or  was  here,  being  sent  out  of  Rome  at  the  in- 

♦  Villemain,  Tableau  du  XVin"«»  Sifecle,  t.  iii. 

j-  Walpole  to  Mann,  Dec.  31,  1780. 

\  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Jan.  2, 1781. 
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stance  of  the  Cardinal  ol  York.''*  Subsequent  epistles  abound  in  ref^rr- 
euoes  to  dowager,  and  natural  daug^er^  after  tbe  decease  of .  ce  dernier 
de^  Stuart.  But :  it.  is.  only  with  anyt  casual >  referenee  to  Charles^  himself 
that,  our  further  (utatioBs  from.  Walpole  are  conoemedi*  ^  where  he  tells 
Lady  Oss(»y  that  the:  King  of^  Swedto,  when. last. in  ElorenGey,fi>und  the. 
Count  of  AJbany  in>a.wzeCched  condition',  destitute  even:  of  an  exohecpi^r. 
to  pay  his  household.;  and.  that,  his  Majesty  *  imparted  his  i  sympathy  at 
the  opera — to  whom,  think,  you^  Madam?  only  to  the' minister  of  the* 
Count's  rival ;'*t — that  is,- to  Sir  Horace  Mann,,  envo^^to  the  Court  <rf 
Florence,  of  his:  Britanmo.  Mkjestyj.  George  the.  Third;.  Defender;  of  the 
Fiuth,  and  other^  good. things,  in  the  Stuart's  room  and  steads.  Or  where 
mention  is  made.  of>  the  validity,  accorded  to  Charlea^£dward!s  testammir' 
tary<  dispositions^  by  Papal  authority:  ''The.  pantomime  carrying  on  at 
Florence: and. Eome;i8ientertainingi.  So,, the  Pope,  who  would  not( grant 
the  title  of  King  to  the  Pretender^  allows  his  no- Majesty  to  have  created 
a  Duchess :;  and  the.  Cardinal  of  York^,who  is  but  a. rag.  of  the  Papaoy,.. 
and  who  must  think  his  brother  a  King,  will  not  allow  her  title!  Well!, 
it  is  well  they,  have  not. po wen  to  do  worse^  nor  can.  spill  the  blood  of 
others  in  thdr  foolish  squabbles."^. 

The  creating  his  daughter  Duehess  of  Albany,  which  Lord  Mahon  oalls 
''the  last  exerdse  of  an. expiriDg: prerogative,"  was. consequent  upon. the 
secession  of.hiswife^  and  his  reception  of  that  daughteri  into  the.  deserted 
home.  The. young  lady  was. about  twenty  at  the  time,  and  surnved'her 
father  oiAy)  one  year.  Hisr.  presence  in  the  house  was  the  one  consolation 
of  his  sexagenarian  solitude^  unless?  we  take  account  of  his  doting,  interest 
in. the  prophecies  of.  I^ostradamutt.  To.  the  last  he  cherished  a  flickering 
hope: in  the.  possibility  of  a  summons;  to  England,. to  accomplish  in  tbe- 
eighteemth/ century  a  not  less  Glorious  Restoration  than  his  namesake  and 
great-uncle  enjoyed  in  ^the  seventeenth.  Thatt  he  might  obey  the  summons: 
at  an  hour'-a  notice^  nay,  without. half  an  hour's  delay,  the  poor  old  prbes; 
kept  a  strongfbox,  containing:  twelve,  thousamd  sequins,  under  his  bed. 

When  he.  returned  to  Home  with  his  daughter  in  1785,  it  was  as  a 
confirmed  invalid,  who  had  already,  and  more  than  once,  been:  given  OTer. 
as. a  dead: man/  But  he  dragged  on.  the  lengthening  chain  of  existenee 
somehow,  until  I  the  opening  monthiof  1788,  when  a  paralytic  ^stroke  r«- 
moved  him  from  the  land  of  the  living.  It. was  a^  centenary,  of  raoumfbl- 
import  to.  the  Stuarts,,  that  of:  '88.  And  the  day  of  his;  death,  wasa^ 
tragical  anniversary  in  the  annals  oft  that  house — the  thirtiethiOf  January^ 
So  averse,  indeed^  were  ?  the  dead;  Prince'^  attendants  from  recognising  ^ 
ominous  identity  of  date  with  that  of  his  great-grandfather'a  execution  at 
Whitehall,  that  the  ikatty/irst  of.  January  was  publicly  announced  ta 
have  been  the  actual- day  of  Charles  Edward's  des^. 

His  brother  the  Gardinalt—who  afterwards  lived  and  died  a  pensionefi 
of  the  House  of  Hanover — performed  the  funeral  rites  atFrasoati,  whence 
the  coflBn  was  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Aod  thereat 
monument  was  erected — at  the  charges,  it  is  said^  of  thesaine  safely*- 
enthroned  House  of  Hanover — and  from:  the  chisel. of  Canova,  in  me' 
moriam  not  only  of  Charles  the  Third,  but  of  his  father  James  the  Third,, 
and  of  his  brother  Henry  the  Ninth,  all  three  of  them  titular  (though 
neither  by  act  of  men,  nor  by  grace  of  God)  Kings  of  England.      

*  Walpole  to  Lady  Ossory,  Aug.  19,  1784.  f  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1784. 

%  Walpole  to  Mann,  Jan.  4,  1785. 
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"PICTOR  IGNOTUS:"  A  BIOGRAPHY* 

Notwithstanding  the  word^  we  have  just  toranseribedi  from  the  title-- 
page of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  work,  its  subject — the  painter-peet'  Blake — is 
sufficiently  remembered^,  as  an  eccentric  artist,  an  intolerant  critic,  and  a 
poet  of  most  obscure  fancies*  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  talentsj 
and  had  little  respect  for  those  who  ventured  to  make  deductions  from 
his  estimate.  In  the  words  of  his-  present  biographer,  he  was*'»  vehe*- 
meot  one*sided  enthusiast." 

That^  after  a  lapse  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years/  two-  portly 
TolumeSj  richly  embellished,  should  be  dfevoted  to  the- record  ofl  his  life* 
and  labours,  we  should  think  incredible  if  they  were  not  upon  our  table 
while  we  write.  Unless^  indeed,  we^are  to  consider  them  as*  an  offbring 
of  friendship  to  his  memory  rather  than  a  publisher's  speculation.  Few, 
however,  of  the  circle  in  which  his  lengthened^  years^' were  passed  can  yet 
be- living.  Mi*.  Gilchrist  died  before  the  completion  of  his  work  ;  but 
that  two  or  three  are  still  left  we-  learn  from  a' preface,  written  in  a  tone 
of  subdued  soirow  by  his  widow,  as  well  as  from  passages  in  the  volumM 
themselves. 

The-  principal  incidents  of  the  life  of  Blake  can  be  brought-  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  He  was  bom  in  1757,  the  son  of  a  small  trades*- 
man  in  the  dingy  neighbourhood  of  Broad-street;  Golden-square.  He 
began  his  career  with  Stothard  and'  Elaxman  as  his  contemporaries,  and 
with  Reynolds  as  Ptesident  of  the  Academy,  and  he  ended  with  the  era 
oP  Wilkie  and  of  Turner.  Beyond' reading  and  writing  he  had  the  merit 
of  being  self-educated  ;  making  progress  even  to  the  last;  In  acquiring  a 
loiowledge  of  languages^ — at  least  superficially — he  seems  to  have  always- 
had  considerable  readiness.  He  Ifearnt  Italian  when  seventy-six  years' 
old.     Though  town-bred,  his  first  boyish  delights  were 

The  pem^  of  groves  and  garniture  ofjlelds, 

and  he  jMppled  ihem  with  imaginary  beings:  for  one  of  his  earliest 
manifestations  of  an  ill-balanced  mind  was  the  habit  of  mistaking- ideas* 
for.  realittesv  On  returning  from,  his  long  rambles  overrthe  Surrey  hills,. 
h©  would  tell  them  at  home,  in  serious  earnestness,  of  having  seen  a  tree 
filled  with-  angels,  "  bright  angelic  wings  bespangling  e^-ery.  bough  withi 
stars."  At  another  time  of  having  seen  angelic  beings- walking  amongst 
the  haymakers-— ^who  were  but  bad  company,  we  fear,  for  angels;  and: 
his  prosaic  fkther,  being  sure  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kindj  was 
only  prevented  by  the  intercession  of  Mrs.  Blake  from  thrashing  him  for 
telling  falsehoods. 

His  childish  love  of  art  was  not  discouraged  by  his  parents ;  but  he 
had  to  cultivate  it  practically  by  being  placed,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as 

*  Life  of  William  Blake,  "  Pictor  Ignotus,"  with  Selections  from  his  Poems  and 
other  Writings.  By  the  late  Alexander  Gilchrist,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
^  riiter-at-Law,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  William  Etty,  R A."  Illustrated  from 
Blake*ft  own  Works,  in  fac-sinxjle,  by  W.  J.  Linton,  and  in  Photolithography; 
with  a  few  of  Blake's  original  Plates.  Two  Vols^  London  and  Cambridge; 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1863. 
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apprentice  to  an  engraver.  He  was  first  taken  by  his  father  to  Ryland, 
then  in  full  prosperity,  and  the  associate  of  men  *'  of  distinguished  rank 
in  letters  and  society."  Himself  a  man  of  prepossessing  manners  and 
appearance.  On  their  leaving  his  studio,  '^  Father,"  said  the  strange 
boy,  *'  I  do  not  like  the  man's  face :  it  looks  as  if  he  imll  live  to  be 
hanged  ^  It  was  a  kind  of  prophecy ;  for,  however  improbable  it  might 
have  seemed  at  the  time,  he  certainly  wa^  hung,  twelve  years  later,  for  a 
forgery  on  the  East  India  Company.  The  negotiation  with  Ryland 
having  for  some  reason  failed,  Blake  was  ultimately  bound  to  James 
Basire — whose  painstaking  exactness  made  him  a  favourite  engraver  with 
the  antiquaries* — and  who,  in  private  life,  was  '*  a  superior  and  liberal- 
minded  man,  ingenuous  and  upright;  and  a  kind  master."  "One  day'* 
(as  Blake  ever  remembered)  ^'  Goldsmith  was  amongst  the  callers  ab 
Basire's  place  of  business.  It  must  have  been  during  the  very  last  years 
of  his  life;  and  the  boy  was  struck,  as  he  used  to  tell,  with  Hhe  great 
author's  finely-marked  head  as  he  gazed  up  at  it  and  thought  to  himself 
how  much  he  should  like  to  have  such  a  head  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
man.'  "f  A  right  feeling  sprang  up  between  Basire  and  his  apprentice: 
the  one  being  careful,  industrious,  and  faithful,  the  other  considerate  and 
kind.  His  duties  to  his  master,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  youog 
enthusiast  from  turning,  at  intervals,  to  the  higher  grades  of  art 
"  During  the  evenings,"  says  Mr.  Gilchrist,  "  and  at  over  hours,  he 
made  drawings  from  his  already  teeming  fancy,  and  from  English  his- 
tory." He  had  become  a  poet  some  years  earlier.  When  the  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  subsisted  by  engraving  for  the 
booksellers,  at  the  same  time  occupying  himself — for  he  was  an  indefa- 
tigable worker — with  his  wild  attempts  in  verse,  and  strange  imagina- 
tions in  design  ;  and  he  thus  continued,  with  little  variation,  to  the  end 
of  a  life  of  ill-requited  labour.  After  leaving  Basire  he  studied  for  a 
while  at  the  Academy,  then  only  recently  established,  and  was  one  of  its 
unnoticed  exhibitors.  ^The  chief  advantage  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  his  connexion  with  it,  was  the  friendship  of  Fuseli.  Of  his  en- 
gravings, Mr.  Gilchrist  (chap,  v.)  gives  us  a  very  minute  list.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  married  a  young  woman  in  humble  circumstances, 
uneducated,  but  of  a  teachable  mind  both  in  art  and  letters  ;  a^,  during 
his  long  life  of  trial,  she  was  his  comfort  and  support.  Her  mode  of 
obtaining  the  domestic  supplies  was  peculiar.  It  was  silent  but  effectual. 
Blake  had  enjoyed  so  little  of  what  money  can  purchase  that  he  had 
become  indifferent  to  its  possession.  If  she  told  him  the  money  was 
going,  "  Oh,  d— —  the  money,"  he  would  shout ;  "  it's  always  the 
money!"  "Her  method  of  hinting  at  the  odious  subject  became,  in 
consequence,  a  very  quiet  and  expressive  one.  There  was  no  discussion 
or  appeal.  She  would  set  before  him  at  dinner  just  what  there  was  in  the 
house,  without  any  comment,  until  finally  the  empty  platter  had  to  make 

*  There  are  many  of  his  plates  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  "  ArcLseologia." 
His  style  was  stiff  and  wiry;  and  Blake  did  not  rise  much  above  the  defects  of 
his  master.  We  may  refer  to  one  of  his  best  examples,  the  "Fertilisation  of 
Egypt,"  after  a  design  by  Fuseli,  in  Darwin's  Economy  of  Vegetation.  Works, 
vol.  i.  edition  1806. 

t  His  favourable  impression  of  Goldsmith's  personal  appearance  confirms  the 
reminiscences  of  Miss  Knight.    (Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 
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ppearance:  which  hard  fact  effectually  reminded  him  that  it  was 
"to  descend  from  his  high  fancies  and  go  back  to  his  engraving." 
had  two  invaluable  qualities  for  a  poor  man's  wife — she  was  eco- 
cal,  and  an  excellent  cook.  Mr.  Gilchrist's  sixth  chapter  announces 
rtist's  "  introduction  to  the  polite  world  ;^*  and  to  his  first  patrons, 
iras  presented  by  Flaxman  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  one  of  his  own  earliest 
rers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  blue-stockings  of  her  day,  and 
irife  of  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  officiated  at  the  chapel  in  Char- 
street,  made  famous  in  our  own  time  by  the  tinsel  eloquence  of 
tgomery.  "  Her  drawing-room  was  frequented  by  most  of  the  lite- 
and  known  people'*  of  her  day.  It  was  "  a  centre  of  all  then 
med,  enlightened,  and  delightful  in  society."  This  it  may  be  sup- 
l  was  not  the  most  fitting  place  for  a  man  so  irrepressible  in  his 
Ises  as  Blake.  Though  entirely  ignorant  of  music  he  used  to  sing, 
ese  reunions^  his  own  verses  to  airs  of  his  own  composition.  If  the 
vere  as  strange  as  the  verses,  the  assembled  literati  must  have  been 
ised,  however  they  may  have  admired  them.  The  lady  herself  was 
armed  that  she  induced  her  husband  and  Flaxman  to  print  a  volume 
e  young  engraver's  poems  at  their  joint  expense.  They  were  not 
carefully  printed,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  can  scarcely  have  been 
to  have  been  published.  The  name  of  their  author  remained  as 
ire  as  before.  One  of  them,  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  ascertains  to  have 
written  before  its  author  was  fourteen,  is  at  least  remarkable  as 
;■  better  than  most  of  the  verses  he  afterwards  produced.  But  he  soon 
ne  tiresome.  His  unbending  deportment ;  his  strange  originalities 
3ught ;  his  pertinacity  in  defending  his  opinions  when  attacked ;  his 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and  its  superiority  to  all  mere 
lly  distinctions,  made  him  an  unsafe  guest ;  and  when  it  became 
to  that  well-regulated  circle  that  he  "  perversely  came  to  teach,  hot 
taught ;"  to  be  -admired  as  a  prodigy,  not  "  to  be  gently  schooled 
imitative  proprieties,  and  condescendingly  patted  on  the  bieick,"  he 
10  longer  acceptable  at  the  receptions  of  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  and,  after  a 
his  visits  altogether  Ceased. 

i  next  attempted  to  add  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  opening  a 
-sho]^;  took  a  partner;  quarrelled  with  him;  and  so  brought  the 
Tn  to  an  end.  As  an  engraver,  one  of  his  most  frequent  employers 
Fohnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pub- 
'  as  liberal  as  Lord  Byron's  "  absolute  John."  It  was  he  who  pressed 
Cowper  1000/.  for  poems  that  had  already  been  assigned  to  him  for 
nere  cost  of  publication.  In  what  other  walk  of  money-making 
d  we  seek  for  a  like  munificence  ?  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  almost 
centric  as  Blake  himself;  and  used  to  go  about  the  streets  wearing 
ed  cap  of  liberty.  If  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  associates,  he 
have  been  "  a  reformer  and  something  more."  The  circle  of  his 
Is  and  writers — who  used  to  dine  with  him  "in  a  little  quaintly- 
A  up-stairs  room,  with  walls  not  at  right  angles,  where  his  guests 
have  been  somewhat  straitened  for  space" — included  Drs.  Price  and 
tly,  Godwin,  Fnseli,  Holcroft,  Mrs.  Wollstouecraft,  and  Tom  Paine, 
hall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  like  several  of  them,  he  was 
cuted  by  the  government  of  the  day;  and  in  his  case  there  was  a 
ction.     His  offence  was  having  sold  (as  many  others  had  sold)  a 
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copy  of  Gilbert  Wakefield's  <'  Reply  to  the  Bkhop  of  Llandaff's  Ad^reat." 
His  punishment  was  being  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the  Sing's  'Benefa. 
But  the  worthy  bookseller,  nothing  daunted,  continued  to  g^ve  his  weekly 
dinners,  and  saw  his  friends  at  the  house  of  the  marshal  instead  of  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's.  Blake's  trial  for  sedition  came  something 
later,  and  under  very  different  circumstanees.  In  the  mean  time  Johnson 
had  ventured  to  publish  for  him  the  first  book  of  a  poem  on  '^  The  Frendi 
Revolution,"  a  kind  of  epic  ;  which  was  as  unnoticed  either  bythe  public 
or' the  reviewers  as  *Hhe  privately  printed  'Poetical  Sketches,' or  tin 
privately  engraved  '  Songs  of  Innocence.'  "  As  nobody  would  now  print 
for  him,  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  "shame  the  foob''iby  printingfot 
his  own  expense,  he  invented  a  new  mode  of  working  off  both  text  and 
designs  horn,  prepared  plates,  from  which  he  could  take  impressions  'in 
any  tint  he  wished.  It  was  an  ingenious  process,  and  ought  to  'have 
been  ;  for  the  mode  of  preparing  the  plates  was  communicated  to  himiin 
a  vision  by  his  deceased  brother;  and  the  use  of  glue  in  mixing  liis 
colours  was  revealed  to  him  in  the  same  m3r8terious  manner  1^  Joseph  af 
Nazareth.  In  this  way  he  put  forth,  in  addition  to  the  '^  Songps  of  In- 
nocence," many  other  works,  of  which  Mr.  Gilchrist,  byfae-simile  spe- 
cimens or  by  impressions  from  the  plates  themselves,  enables  us. to  form 
our  own  opinions.  The  tinting  of  the  plates  was  finished  by  hand,  in 
which  the  artist  had  taught  Mrs.  Blake  to  assist  him,  and -she  was  alto  ^ 
both  his  printer  and  binder.  A  complete  set  of  the  ^*  Songs  of  Imio-  — - 
cence"  and  the  "  Songs  of  Experience,"  form  fifty-four  engraved  pagai..^ 

They  were  issued  to  the  friends  who  constituted  his  only  public,  at  th : 

price  of  thirty  shillings  and  two  guineas.     Later  in  his  life,  and  sso^^ 
delicate  means  of  assisting  him,  ^ve  guineas  and  even  more  were  gifeo— _  . 
Chantrey,  for  a  highly -finished  copy,  paid  twenty  pounds.     But  in  ^  ^s 
there  was  nothing  like  fame.     He  only  appeared  fairiy  before  *the  publh  ^ 
in  the  designs  purchased  from  him  by  the  engraver  Cromek  for-an  editioi^D 
of  *<  Blair's  Grave;"  and  it  was  the  same  engraver  who  caused  him ^loLsr 
bitterest  mortification  as  an  artist  by  preferring  Stothard  to  himself  ^ls 
the  painter  of  "  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims."     Mr.  Gilchrist  takesr 
up  their  quarrel  more  as  a  partisan  than  as  an  impartial  judge.     One  of 
the  parties  he  very  greatly  wrongs.     We  met  Cromek  in  1608,  as  the 
guest  <^f  Mr.  Roscoe  at  Allerton,  and  knew  him  afterwards;  end  we  do 
not  believe  him  to  have  been  the  mercenary  in  literature  or  art  that  he  is 
here  described.     In  his  dealings  both  with  Blake  and  Stothavd  he  gwe 
them  what  they  requii'ed  for  the  works  he  purchased  ;  -he  fiuthfully ial- 
filled  his  engagements  -*  and  if  he  knew  better  than  they  did  how^ 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  had  a  right  to  use  sudi  knowledge 
for  his  own  advantage.     It  was  only  in  this  way  that  he  made. more  by 
their  works  than  they  could  have  made  themselves.     Whatever  Blake 
may  have  had  to  complain  of,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pilgrims,  Stothard— 
though  he  angrily  suspected  hinv — was  free  from  blame.     If  Blake  had 
indeed  shown  Cromek  his  sketch  in  anything  like  a  finished  state,  it  k 
probable  that  Cromek  had  been  struck  with  its  capabilities  in  dbler  hands, 

*  For  the 40?.  that  he  was  to  pay  Stothard  for  the  "pilgrims,*'  in  addition'to 
the  60/.  originally  named,  his  widow  gave  impressions  of  the  engraving,  which 
would  easily  have  produced  the  amount.  She  was  left  in  narrow  circiMnstanceit 
and  was  unahle  to  do  more. 
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and  had  mentioned  it  to  Stothard.  But  Mrs. >Bray  tells  us''*'  that  Cromek 
liad  himself  ^' always  entertained  a  wish  to  see  a  picture  of  Chaucer's 
•*PiIgrims  on  the  road,  when  they  determinedito  beguile  theway  by  telling 
etories,"  and  that  it  was  undertaken  at  his  suggestion.  Imitation  on 
"Stothard's  part  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  never  seen  Blake's 
design,  and  the  only  similarity  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  though 
Mr.  Gilchrist  may  have  thought  that  there  was  ''a  suspicious  resem- 
blance," was  in  the  unbroken  uniformity  of  a  procession ;  of  which  the 
difficulties  are,  in  Stothard' s  picture,  so  admirably  overcome.  The  recent 
appearance  of  both  their  designs  in  the  International  'Exhibition  gave  us 
«n  opportunity,  such  as  rarely  occurs,  of  comparing  the  wooden  formality 
<)f  the  disappointed  artist  with  the  graceful  and  flowing  lines  of  his  suc- 
oeesful  rival. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Blake's  vexation  at  seeing  the 
e:Kpected  fame  and  profit  of  his  work  pass  from  him ;  or  to  regret  that  he 
should  have  aggravated  it  by  an  unsucoesslul  exhibition  of  his  picture, 
und  by  publishing  an  engraving  from  it  (the  price  J^wr  guineas)^  for 
which  the  subscribers,  as'W«  are  told  by  his  friendly  biographer,  might 
^'  almost  have  been  counted  on  the  hand." 

We  have  now  so  far  accompanied 'him  on  his  career  as  to  justify  us  in 
making  some  inquiry  as  to  his  pretensions. 

That  we  may  do  him  justice  as  an  artist  we  will  take  what  is  unques- 
^onably  his  best  work:  the  designs  for  Blair.  They  had  all  'the  advan- 
tages of '  Schiavonetti's  etching,  of  which  Blake's  own  portrait,  finished 
as  an  engraving,  from  a  painting  by  Phillips,  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Schiavonetti's  talents  that  we  possess. f  Of  the 
designs  themselves  there  are  two,  *' The  Descent  of  Man  into  the  Vale 
of  Death,"  and  "  Death's  Door,"  which  are  perfect :  they  are  worthy  of 
any  school,  and  of  almost  any  master.  The  "Death's  Door"  and  the 
departing  spirit  of  the  ''good  man"  borne  by  angels  are  copied  a8^  vignettes 
in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  work, J  and  mayboTeferredto  as  of  great  beauty.  In 
others  there  are  fine  parts.  We  may  instance  the  upper  portion  of 'the 
design  for  the  "Day  of  Judgment;"  the  *«'Deatbof=the  Good  old  Mao," 
and  occasional  touches  in  one  or  two  -more.  But  by  what  an  accom- 
panying mass  of  absurdity  and  bad  drawing  they  are  overwhelmed! 
Take  the  frontispiece,  so  exquisitely  etched  as  to  make  us,  at  first,  over- 
,bok  its  faults.  The  conception  is  mean.  To  wake  the  bodytojudg- 
.ment  by  blowiqg  a  trumpet  in  the  ear  of  a  skeleton,  when  all  mankind 
are  supposed  to  be  called  forth  by  the  will  of  God,  is  degrading  the  sub- 
ject he  had  chosen ;  and  then,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disproportionate 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  limb,  •  we  have  the  nude  figure— so  fine 
AD  object  intthe  hands  of  a  master — made ^  unnecessarily  offensive.  What, 
too,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  figure,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
who!e  composition  of  the  "  Death  of  the  strong  Wicked  Man,"  where 
the  departing  soul  is  as  heavy,  as  muscular,  and  as  unethereal,  in  every 

*  Life  of  Stothard,  chap.  viii.  p.  130. 

t  Cromek  indicated  it,  in  his  prospectus,  as  showing  the  style  in  which  the 
"  Pilgrims"  would  have  been  engraved— -had  all  gone  on  well ;  but,  including 
bchiavonetti  and  himself,  three  if  not  four  of  the  artists  employed  upon  the  plate 
died  at  their  work. 

X  VoL  1.  pp.  224,  362. 
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way,  as  the  body  from  which  it  is  being  carried  in  a  flame  of  fire  ?  Or 
what  can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  figure  who,  with  legs  that  do  not 
match,  and  with  his  head  painfully  on  one  side,  is  curiously  peeping  at 
"  The  Soul  exploring  the  Becesses  of  the  Grave"  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
best  series  of  designs  that  he  ever  produced.  Surely  we  shall  not  be 
referred  to  such  wild  dreams  as  the  ''Jerusalem"  or  the  "Job."  Mr. 
Gilchrist  has  kindly  enabled  his  readers  to  judge  of  them  for  themselves. 
His  second  volume  contains  the  entire  series  of  the  "  Job  ;'*  and  we  can 
only  confess  that  if  they  have  any  qualities  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  we  are 
unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  appreciate  them.  In  the  illustrations  to 
the  ''  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,"  there  is  an  occasional  cesem- 
blance  to  Stothard,  which  is  of  itself  a  merit  and  a  charm.  When  he 
attempted  anything  higher  his  ignorance  of  the  human  form  came  against 
him.  His  distortions  of  muscular  development  are  appalling.  Not  even 
Hamlet's  players,  in  their  way,  "  imitated  humanity  so  abominably." 
This  is  not  to  be  surprised  at.  He  gave  up  drawing  at  the  Academy, 
from  the  living  figure,  because  it  was  artificially  posed.  How  else  it 
could  have  been  drawn  from,  we  cannot  readily  imagine.  And  in  the 
latest  years  of  his  life  he  writes  :  <'  Natural  Objects  always  did  and  do 
weaken,  deaden,  and  obliterate  imagination  in  me."  Yet  it  was  afiter 
such  training  as  this  that  he  could  seriously  tell  one  of  his  few  patrons, 
"  the  works  done  for  you  are  equal  to  the  Caracci  or  Raphael ! 

To  enter  upon  a  minute  criticism  of  his  poetry  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time.  Its  republication  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
second  volume. 

That  there  are  passages  well  and  poetically  conceived  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny;  but  they  are  too  often  imperfectly  expressed.  When  in  the 
humour,  he  as  little  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  as  to 
many  other  restraints.  Such  ill-assorted  unions  as  lawn  and  morn;  fi^ 
and  light;  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  rhyme  at 
all ;  or  what  shall  we  think  of  the  close  of  one  of  his  "  Songs  of  In- 
nocence"? 

Well,  well,  go  to  play  'till  the  light  fades  away 
And  then  go  home  to  bed. 

The  little  ones  leaped  and  shouted  and  laugh'd 
And  all  the  hills  echo-ed. 

These  would  be  trifles  if  they  were  redeemed  by  any  proofs  of  superio^ 
power.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  them  if  they  were  the  mere 
blemishes  of  some  high  effort.  Mr.  Gilchrist  thinks  it  an  injustice  that 
the  poems  of  Blake  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  our  popular  selec- 
tions. Poems  no  better,  perhaps,  have  been  admitted  to  such  distinctions; 
but  with  this  alone  neither  Mr.  Blake  nor  his  friends  would  have  been 
satisfied :  his  verses  are  again  brought  before  us  as  the  works  of  neglected 
genius.  One  of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  who  has  rapidly  become  W 
authority,  quotes  the  following  with  admiration  : 

Love's  Secret. 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love. 

Love  that  never  told  can  be ; 
For  the  gentle  wind  doth  move 

Silently,  invisibly. 
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I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 

I  told  her  aU  my  heart, 
Tremblinof,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears, 

Ah !  she  did  depart. 

Soon  after  she  was  gone  from  me, 

A  traveller  came  By, 
Silently,  invisibly: 

He  took  her  with  a  sigh. 

To  us  it  seems  that,  even  in  this,  what  is  not  obscure  is  common-place. 
We  should  ratfier  have  quoted  "  The  Tiger"*  (which  Charles  Lamb 
bought  "glorious''),  or  "  The  Sick  Rose  :" 

Oh  Rose  thou  art  sick ! 

The  invisible  worm 
That  flies  in  the  night 

In  the  howling  storm. 

Has  found  out  thy  bed 

Of  crimson  joy, 
And  his  dark  secret  love 

Does  thy  life  destroy. 

Here,  it  will  be  allowed,  we  have  a  graceful  fancy ;  though  not  sufficient 
—as  some  short  single  efforts  have  been — to  give  its  author  an  enduring 
place  amongst  our  British  Poets.  In  most  of  his  verses  the  tone  of  thouq;ht 
IS  better  than  the  power  of  embodying  it:  it  is  also  injured  by  a  pervading 
sameness.  In  one  form  of  rhetoric  or  another,  his  angels  are  upon  almost 
every  page.  They  remind  us  of  a  fashionable  preacher,  no  longer  living, 
who  introduced  into  nearly  every  sermon  "  the  angels  tuning  their  golden 
harps."  On  one  occasion  he  did  more.  "  This,"  said  a  constant  hearer, 
**  is  really  too  bad :  the  angels  have  been  tuning  their  golden  harps  twice 
in  the  same  discourse.'*^ 

Were  we  to  approach  the  longer  poems,  from  which  extracts  are  given, 
we  should  lose  ourselves  in  their  labyrinths  of  mysticism  and  obscurity. 
The  following  is  a  passage  from  "  Jerusalem  :" 

Naked  Jerusalem  lay  before  the  gates  upon  Mount  Zion 
The  Hill  of  Giants  all  her  foundations  levelled  with  the  dust : 

Her  twelve  ^ates  thrown  down :  her  children  carried  into  captivity 
Herself  in  chains  this  from  within  was  seen  a  dismal  sight. 
Outside  unknown  before  in  Beulah  and  the  twelve  gates  werefilVd 
With  blood :  from  Japan  eastward  to  the  Gianfs  Causeway  west 
In  Erin*s  Conlinent  and  JeritsaUm  wept  upon  Euphrates  banks 
Disorganised,  an  evanescent  Shade  scarce  seen  or  heard  among 
Her  children* s  Druid  Temples  dripping  with  blood  wandered  weeping 
And  thus  her  Voice  went  forth  in  the  darhiess  of  Phiiisthea. 

Visitors  in  lunacy  must  have  seen  such  lines  as  these  upon  the  tables  of 
an  asylum ;  and  when  we  read  the  really  good  lines  that  form  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  "Blair"  to  Queen  Charlotte,t  we  can  only  suppose  that  some 
of  his  smaller  poems  were  written  in  lucid  intervals.  They  are  now,  how- 
ever, reprinted.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  a  tone  of  kindly  feeling  towards  their 
author,  has  challenged  our  admiration   in  favour  of  many  of  them. J 

*  Vol.  IL  p.  59.  t  Reprinted,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 
March — vol.  cxxx.  no.  dxix.  y 
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Although  once  so  scarce  they  have  been  made  easily  accessible ;  and  the 
lovers  of  poetry  can  judge  of  them  for  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  an  intolerant  critic.  We  lay  aside  the  trashy 
doggrel  printed  in  the  second  volume  under  the  title  of  ''Epigrams .and 
Satirical  Pieces  on  Art  and  Artists;*''"'  and  we  transcribe  his  prose  opiDion 
of  Sir  Joshua : 

"  I  consider  Reynolds'  *  Discourses'  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  the  simu- 
lation of  the  hypocrite  who  smiles  particularly  when  he  means  to  betray. 
His  praise  of  Raphael  is  like  the  hysteric  smile  of  revenge ;  his  softness 
and  candour  the  hidden  trap  and  the  poisoned  feast.  He  praises  Michael 
Angelo  for  qualities  which  Michael  Angelo  abhorred ;  and  he  blames 
Raphael  for  the  only  qualities  he  valued.  Whether  Reynolds  knew  what 
he  was  doing  is  nothing  to  me.  The  mischief  is  the  same  whether  a  man 
does  it  ignorantly  or  knowingly.  I  always  considered  true  art  and  true 
artists  to  be  particularly  insulted  and  degraded  by  the  reputation  of  these 
*  Discourses ;'  as  much  as  they  were  degraded  by  the  reputation  of  Rey- 
nolds' paintings ;  and  that  such  artists  as  Reynolds  are,  at  all  times, 
hired  by  Satan  for  the  depression  of  art :  a  pretence  of  art  to  destroy 
art." 

Of  Bacon  he  says,  ''  The  ^  great  Bacon '  as  he  is  called — I  eall  him  the 
little  Bacon.  He  is  like  Sir  Joshua,  full  of  self-contradiction  and 
knavery."  Blake's  marginal  notes  in  his  copy  of  the  "  Essays"  are 
"  fool "— "  liar  "— "  villain  "— «  atheist  "—and  (most  singular  of  all) 
''  stupid."  Speaking  of  innate  ideas,  *'  Knowledge  of  ideal  beauty  (he 
writes)  is  not  to  be  acquired.  It  is  born  with  us.  Innate  ideas  are  in 
every  man j  born  with  him ;  they  are  truly  himself.  The  man  who  says 
that  we  have  no  innate  ideas  must  be  a  fool  and  a  knave."  Locke  miut 
consequently  have  been  one  of  the  greatest.     We  need  go  no  further. 

His  over-estimate  of  himself  must  have  been  partly  owing  to  his  diseased 
mind.  Burns,  in  his  vigorous  prose,  has  said,  '^  When  we  wish  to  be 
economists  in  happiness  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  fix  the  standard  of 
our  own  character;  and  when,  on  full  examination,  we  know  where  wo 
stand,  and  how  much  ground  we  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it  as  property; 
and  those  who  seem  to  doubt  or  deny  us  what  is  justly  ours,  let  us  either 
pity  their  prejudices  or  despise  their  judgments."  This  is  true  both  as  to 
the  pfocess  and  the  result.  But  it  is  not  every  one  by  whom  the  process 
can  be  conducted.     Certainly  not  by  the  man  who  considered  himself,  as 

*  The  best  specimen,  in  this  way,  was  circulated  (and  attributed  to  Blake)  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  is  not  republished  by  Mr.  Gilchrift 
" '  Tickle  me,'  said  Mr.  Hayley, 
*  Tickle  me,  Miss  Seward,  do; 
And  be  sure  I  will  not  fail  ye, 
But  in  my  turn  will  tickle  you.' 
So  to  it  they  fell  a-tickling. 

*  Britain's  honour !  Britain's  glory! 

Mr.  Hayley  that  is  you.' 

*  The  nine  muses  bow  before  ye  I 

Trust  me,  Lichfield's  swan,  they  do.' 

Thus  these  feeble  bardlings  squandering 

Each  on  each  their  lavish  rhymes, 
Set  the  foolish  reader  wond'ring 

At  the  genius  of  the  tim$s .'" 
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a  painter,  equal  to  Raphael;  and  described  one  of  his  poems  as  '^  the 
grandest  that  this  world  contains."* 

Among  the  few  patrons  by  whom,  from  kindness  or  admiration,  he  was 
encouraged,  were  Mr.  Butts,  Hayley,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,'  and  one 
or  two  of  his  brother  artists  ;  more  especially  the  elder  Linneil 

Hayley  had  been  induced,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  to  leave  the  house 
inherited  from  his  father  at  Eartham,  and  was  living  in  a  marine  cottage, 
not  very  economically  fitted  up,  at  Felpham,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  Besides  his  life  of  Cowper,  he  had,  as  usual,  various  literary 
projects  in  hand;  there  were  illustrations  to  be  engraved;  it  would  be 
convenient  to  have  the  artist  as  a  neighbour ;  he  could  benefit  him  by  his 
patronage;  and  in  1800  he  invited  Blake  to  come  and  live  near  him. 
Blake  gladly  entered  into  his  plans;  made  a  preparatory  visit  to  Felpham ; 
took  a  cottage  near  the  sea,  at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which,  though  only 
coot£uning  six  rooms  (three  above  and  three  below),  he  considered  a 
perfect  model  **  either  for  cottage  or  palace ;"  and,  bidding  adieu  to 
XfOndon,  hither  he  removed  his  small  establishment,  with  '^  sixteen  heavy 
boxes  and  portfolios  full  of  prints,"  packed  and  repacked — for  they  had 
<<  seven  different  chsuses  and  as  many  different  drivers,"  and  were  from 
soon  after  six  in  the  morning  till  past  eleven  at  night  in  accomplish- 
ing their  tedious  journey  of  about  sixty  miles.  He  was  delighted  with  his 
new  abode  ;  it  was  "more  spiritual  than  London."  ** Heaven,"  he  wrote 
to  Flaxman,  "  opens  here  on  all  sides  her  golden  gates :  her  windows  are 
not  obstructed  by  vapours ;  celestial  inhabitants  are  more  distinctly  heard, 
and  their  forms  more  distinctly  seen."  He  was  kindly  rec^ved  by  Hayley, 
who  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  to  have  served  him,  but  most 
of  his  projects  for  the  purpose  failed.  Blake  tired  of  his  patron,  if  his 
patron  did  not  tire  of  him ;  and  scarcely  four  years  elapsed  before  he  re- 
tnmed  to  London. 

It  was  during  his  abode  at  Felpham  that  he  "  got  into  trouble."  A 
dmnken  soldier  had  intruded  himself  into  the  slip  of  garden  attached  to 
the  cottage ;  and,  as  he  insolently  refused  to  leave  it,  Blake,  who  though 
small  was  not  deficient  in  strength,  expelled  the  offender,  and  pushed  him 
helplessly  before  him  down  the  lane.  The  man  vowed  horrible  revenge; 
and,  in  collusion  with  a  comrade,  he  charged  Blake  with  having  applied 
seditious  language  both  to  the  army  and  the  king.  The  charge  was  tried 
at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Chichester.  If  anything  could  have  led  to  an 
unfavourable  result,  it  was  the  vehement  artist's  interruption  of  the 
witnesses  by  loud  exclamations  of  ^^  False  T^  The  jury,  however,  ac- 
quitted him,  and  the  auditory  showed  their  satisfaction  by  "  noisy  ex- 
ultations." 

In  these  quiet  times  of  freedom  and  repose,  juries  have  somewhat  fallen 
in  public  estimation.  When  they  have  been  unable  to  decide  upon  a  dif- 
ficult issue,  or  have  acquitted  a  criminal  whom  the  public  had  already 
condemned,  they  have  been  almost  regarded  as  a  mischievous  institution. 
At  the  time  that  Blake  was  tried  they  were  the  best  safeguard  of  our 
liberties. 

^  Of  his  patron,  Mr.  Butts,  we  are  told  that  he  paid  him  a  guinea  each  for 
his  drawings — the  same  price  that  was  paid  to  Stothard  by  the  booksellers. 

♦  Letters  to  Mr.  Butts. 
t2 
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Mr.  Butts's  patronage,  including  instructions  to  his  son,  amounted  to 
sixty-six  pounds,  of  which  12Z.  19s.  seem  to  have  heen  paid  for  in  "  coals/' 
Blake  long  regarded  him  with  gratitude  and  esteem ;  but  at  last  he  too 
became  tired  of  the  painter's  waywardness  and  self-conceit 

His  best  friend,  we  think,  was  Linnell.  Ife  gave  him  commissions  to 
the  last.  He  so  judiciously  timed  his  payments  as  to  save  the  artist  from 
want,  when  old  and  in  declining  health ;  and  he  extended  his  kindness  to 
the  devoted  wife.  They  were  then  living  in  a  single  room  and  ante- 
room, in  Fountain- court, ;  an  obscure  locality  leading  out  of  the  Strand, 
nearly  opposite  to  Exeter  Hall.  Here  he  worked,  even  when  supported 
by  pillows  in  his  bed,  upon  Linnell's  commission  for  the  designs  from 
"  Dante,"  which  promised  to  have  been  one  of  his  best  attempts ;  and 
here,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  1827,  he  ended  his  life  of  laboar, 
poverty,  and  disappointment.  He  died,  too, — after  "a  constant  struggle 
for  subsistence — "  owing  no  man  anything  ;"  regarded  by  his  wife  with 
affectionate  veneration  and  respect ;  and  loved  by  the  few  friends  who 
knew  him  best.  However  we  may  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  painter,  a  poet, 
or  a  perverse  and  prejudiced  thinker,  we  can  only  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
with  praise  that  few  deserve.  He  ennobled  poverty,  and,  under  its 
severest  trials,  was  earnest,  faithful,  and  single-minded. 

As  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  expressly  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  question  "  Mad 
or  not  Mad  ?"  we  need  not  feel  any  delicacy  in  app«oaching  it.  He  does 
not  admit  the  affirmative ;  but  as  he  concedes  the  existence  of  an  insub- 
ordinate power  of  imagination,  we  will  ask  no  more : 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

In  other  capacities  than  that  in  which  we  now  write  we  have  had  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  lunacy ;  and  we  are  aware  of  the  narrow  line  that 
divides  the  grossest  delusions  from  ordinary  sanity.  Mr.  Blake  was  not 
a  fit  subject  for  restraint.  He  had  no  disposition  to  injure  himself  or  any 
one ;  and  he  was  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs ;  but  his  delusions 
were  greater  and  more  irrational  than  those  of  many  who,  to  save  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  their  families,  are  at  this  moment  in  confinement.  In 
some  cases  the  cruelty  of  their  position  anses  from  their  being  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  character  of  all  around  them  ;  and  till  such  victims  of 
convenience  are  happily  liberated,  we  may  suppose  them  exclaiming  in 
the  imagined  words  of  the  Italian  poet : 

Feel  I  not  wrath  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind.* 

Of  Blake's  state  of  mind  we  judge  from  the  materials  before  us. 

"  Mr.  Butts,"  it  is  said,  **  was  no  believer  in  Blake's  *  madness.'  Yet  he 
could  '^iwe  piquant  accounts  of  his  protege's  extravagances."  One  of  them 
we  will  transcribe.  Blake  was  living  at  this  time  in  Hercules-buildings, 
a  locality  between  Kennington  and  Lambeth.  At  the  end  of  a  little 
garden  behind  his  house  there  was  a  summer-house.  **  Mr.  Butts  calling 
one  day,  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  sitting  in  this  summer-house  freed 

*  Bj-ron's  Lament  of  Tasso. 
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from  Hhose  troublesome  disguises'  which  have  prevailed  since  the  Fall 
(vulgariCer,  they  were  naked).  *  Come  in!'  cried  Blake;  '  it's  only  Adam 
and  Eve,  you  know !'  Husband  and  wife  had  been  reciting  passages 
from  *  Paradise  Lost,'  in  character,  and  the  garden  of  Hercules-buildings 
had  to  represent  the  Garden  of  Eden :  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  won- 
dering neighbours,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  However,  they  knew 
sufficient  of  the  single-minded  artist  not  wholly  to  misconstrue  such 
phenomena."  Of  course,  they  believed  him  to  be  mad;  and,  though 
Mr.  Gilchrist  gives  us  instances  of  the  same  practice  amongst  philoso- 
phers, and  ladies  of  fashion,  we  do  not  suppose  that  there  will  be  two 
opinions  upon  the  subject. 

But  his  worst  symptom  was  the  constant  delusion  as  to  his  intercourse, 
visual  and  mental,  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  was  not  a  transient  feel- 
ing, but  a  firm  conviction.  "  I  am  not,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Butts,  *'  ashamed, 
afraid,  or  averse  to  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  told — that  I  am  under  the 
direction  of  messengers  from  heaven,  daily  and  nightly."  "  By  the 
sounding  shore,  visionary  conversations  were  held  with  many  a  majestic 
shadow  from  the  Past — Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Homer,  Dante,  Milton : 
'  All,'  said  Blake,  when  questioned  on  such  appearances,  *  all  majestic 
shadows,  grey  but  luminous,  and  superior  to  the  common  height  of  men.'  " 
When  examined  as  to  these  impressions  by  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  a 
barrister,  who  had  not  so  much  faith  in  his  sanity  as  others  of  his 
admiring  friends,  Blake,  in  allusion  to  Socrates,  said,  **  I  must  have  had 
conversations  with  him.  So  I  had  with  Jesus  Christ ;  I  have  an  obscure 
recollection  of  having  been  with  both  of  them."  He  had  conversed  on 
Primrose  Hill  with  "  the  spiritual  surC^ — not  the  sun  of  our  firmament, 
"  that  is  the  Greek  Apollo :  he  is  Satan."  Some  of  Wordsworth's  poems, 
he  maintained,  were  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  others  from  the  Devil.  Shak- 
speare  he  had  seen,  and  pronounced  "  the  old  engraving"  (in  the  folio,  we 
presume)  to  be  the  best  likeness.  Milton  also  he  had  frequently  seen 
and  conversed  with. 

There  was  one  of  his  admirers — Mr.  Varley,  artist  and  astrologer — 
who  was  nearly  as  visionary  as  himself.  He  commissioned  Blake  to 
make  portraits  of  the  personages  whom  he  professed  to  call  before  him 
firom  "  the  vast  deep  of  time,"  and  he  collected  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  sketched  from  the  originals  in  his  presence.  One  of  them  is 
certainly  curious.  It  is  "  The  man  who  built  the  Pyramids  ;"  and,  if  it 
is  like  him,  a  very  extraordinary-looking  man  he  must  have  been.* 

After  all  this,  we  can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Blake,  instead  of  being  a 
poor  man,  had  possessed  a  property  worth  the  expense  of  a  commission 
J)e  lunatico  inquirendo,  he  would  not  have  been  left  entirely  unre- 
strained. 

He  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  Few  can  hope  that, 
after  death,  they  will  have  a  friend  by  whom  their  merits  will  be  so 
zealously  and  carefully  made  known,  or  their  faults  be  so  hidden  or 
excused. 

To  the  psychologist  these  volumes  must  be  an  interesting  study. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  252. 
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STRATHMORE; 
OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LTTS  K0KA17CE. 

Br  THB  Author  op  "  GRAKyuxE  de  Vigne,'*  &c. 

Paat  the  Ninth. 
I. 

THB  FBAIL  ABGOfiT  T7HICH  WAS  FSBIOHTBD  IflTK  ATOHEMEHT. 

For  a  year  Strathmore  was  not  seen  in  Europe. 

Rumour,  which  must  ever  lie  rather  than  keep  silence,  bahblei  wir 
and  again  remembrance  of  him ;  he  had  been  seen  in  Thebes  or  Luxor ;  h 
had  been  met  on  the  Amazon,  or  1^  Ganges ;  he  had  been  heard  of  as 
dwelling  at  Damascus,  and  studying  the  buried  learning  of  the  East;  lie 
had  been  slain  in  a  midnight  fray  with  dragomans  close  by  the  Gates  of 
the  Kings  in  Egypt;  these  were  among  the  things  that  Rumour  baMM 
of  him,  and  that  Rumour  lied,  for  none  were  true.     Those  who  knew 
him  best  deemed  that  he  shunned  the  world,  and  had  sought  solitude; 
and  these  also  erred.     For  Strathmore  was  of  a  nature  which  miuked 
anguish  with  an  iron  strength  and  an  impassive  calm,  and  to  whiek  the 
artificial  atmosphere,  the  feverish  crowds,  the  profound  ambitions  of  the 
great  worid,  were  the  necessities  of  existence  ;  of  the  air  of  the  mountaia 
and  the  valley  he  had  ever  wearied;  his  breath  was  the  breath  of  cities. 
Whatever  of  returning  peace  the  eternal  calm  of  mountains  and  Ae 
freshness  of  trackless  foi^sts  may  lend  to  the  man  whom  the  world  his 
wronged,  they  have  none  for  the  man  self-doomed  by  a  self-chosen  gait 
And  now  solitude  was  abhorrent  to  him — to  be  alone  with  Nature,  awi 
must  be  at  peace  with  Himself.     Solitude!  while  over  the  still,  starlit, 
pathless  ocean  in  the  hush  of  night  there  seemed  to  steal  the  quiver  of 
tfcat  dying  sigh  !     Solitude !  while  the  crimson  glare  of  the  desert  sw 
light  streaming  from  the  brazen  skies  seemed  reddened  with  the  blood 
that  he  had  shed  !     Solitude !  while  in  the  fairest  fall  of  the  tropic  nigfct 
there  seemed  to  look  into  his  those  dying  eyes  with  their  look  of  bBad, 
beseeching  pain  !     JTw  solitude  was  hell ! 

Yet  for  a  year  he  was  absent  from  Europe,  and  thougb  many  babbled 
of  him,  none  truly  saw  him,  or  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  He  wis 
absent  for  a  year.  For  he  held,  what  had  been  ever  the  creed  c^  these 
of  his  blood,  that  vengeance  accomplished  is  crime  acquitted  awl  im- 
merse dulled. 

And  patiently  and  ruthlessly  as  the  sleuth-hound  foUowa  in  the  tnil 
of  its  prey,  he  followed  the  track  of  hisTevenge.  For  his  own  agony  hd 
not  taught  him  mercy,  and  in  pursuit  this  man  was  pitiless. 

In  tiie  betrayal -of  his  love  he  had  suffered  enough  to  have  cha^ 
tened  his  sin  to  its  full  due,  the  most  rigid  moralist  might  have  com- 
passionated this  man  beneath  the  tortures  of  his  guilt-stained  pasnoD. 
It  had  not  been  love  with  Strathmore,  it  had^been  worship — ^blind,  and 
insensate,  if  you  will ;  but  one  into  which  his  whole  being  had  been  al>- 
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sorbed,  which  had  cast  down  unheeding  every  sacrifice  at  her  feet,  which 
would  have  died  for  her  content  if  his  last  breath  had  been  spent  upon 
her  lips,  and  which  had  laid  waste  his  life  as  no  merely  sensual  passion 
could  have  ever  known,  when  he  had  learned  that  his  love  had  betrayed 
him,  her  fealty  forsaken  him,  that  her  kiss,  her  sigh,  her  smile,  her  loveli- 
ness were  divine  lies,  as  free  to  all  the  world  as  to  himself !  Therefore  was 
the  hate  wherewith  he  hated  her  great  as  the  love  wherewith  he  loved 
her.  Born  with  that  certain  taint  of  cruelty  which  belongs  oftentimes  to 
a  character  in  which  love  of  power  is  dominant,  and  which  an  imperious, 
negligent  egotism  renders  indifferent  to  all  not  touchmg  on  itself,  the 
latent  trait  hitherto  negative  or  dormant,  rose  under  the  pressure  of  a 
maddened  passion  and  remorse,  into  an  accursed  thirst  for  retaliation. 
Ere  this  he  would  not  have  inflicted  pain  save  when  compelled  to  deal  it  to 
clear  his  path,  or  to  advance  an  aim ;  now,  the  germ,  grown  into  a  tree, 
the  seed  sprung  to  a  disease,  the  passive  quality  that  had  lain  in  his 
Dature,  grew  active,  coldness  ripened  into  cruelty,  and  he  set  himself  with 
pitiless  purpose  to  work  such  ruin  as  he  should  watch  and  taste  and  pro- 
long to  slow  protracted  pain,  and  deal  out  as  though  his  hand  and  his 
will  had  but  to  wield  the  iron  flail  of  destiny. 

Blindly  as  Othello  had  he  worshipped  what  he  loved ;  ruthlessly  as 
Othello  he  was  now  athirst  to  crush  her  out  with  his  own  hand  where 
none  could  gaze  on  the  loveliness  which  had  betrayed  him.  For  there  is 
no  cruelty  with  which  passion  has  not  been  allied  ;  there  is  no  vengeance 
so  remorseless  as  that  which  has  its  birth  in  love  that  has  turned  to  hate. 
And  although  his  soul  had  been  bowed  and  bent  under  the  weight  of  its 
agony,  as  steel  in  the  hand  and  the  flame  of  the  smithy,  it  had  but 
grown  like  the  steel  in  the  ordeal,  the  keener  to  strike,  the  surer  to  slay. 
!Because  a  ceaseless  remorse  ate  like  fire  into  his  soul,  he  clung  but  the 
closer  to  his  vengeance  ;  because  an  anguish  of  regret  smote  his  strength 
till  it  sickened  and  reeled,  in  the  torture  of  his  lonely  hours  he  reared 
Ids  strength  but  tl»e  more,  to  gather  afresh  the  reins  of  fate  into  his 
grasp,  and  build  up  with  his  own  hand  the  structures  of  expiation  and  of 
chastisement. 

Strathmore,  great  in  much,  and  guilty  in  far  more,  was  very  human ; 
for  human  nature,  with  many  touches  of  deity  in  it,  has  yet  £bj'  more  of 
devil,  and  is  a  tree  of  which  may  be  written, 

sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
JStherias,  tantxun  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

And  of  the  few  boughs  which  stretch  to  heaven,  how  many  filM*es  strike 
to  hell ! 

"Where  the  Atlantic  waves  wash  on  the  western  shore,  and  the  head- 
lands are  clad  with  ivy  and  trailing  honeysuckle ;  where  the  white  surf 
foams  up  on  the  ribbed,  pearly  sands,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  hollowed 
rocks,  there  ever  sounds  from  dawn  to  sunset  the  delicate  music  of 
birds'  voices  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  the  seas ;  was  sheltered  the 
young  life  which  Strathmore's  crime  had  orphaned  in  its  opening.  It 
was  a  fitting  place  wherein  for  childhood  to  grow  up,  free  as  tlie  winds 
whieh  swept  over  the  ocean,  joyous  as  the  white-winged  sea-birds  which 
cleft  their  path  through  the  sunlight ; — this  place  on  the  western  sea- 
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board,  with  the  melody  of  its  waves  sounding  through  the  dAy  and  night, 
with  its  warm  breezes  blowing  over  golden  gorse  and  purple  heather, 
with  its  snowy  breakers  dashing  on  the  rocks,  and  with  its  broad  blue 
waters  tossing -seaweed  in  the  light  of  a  summer's  noon. 

Here,  where  the  boughs  of  the  trees  drooped  almost  to  the  edge  of 
the  sheltered  sunny  bay  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  thrdiagh  the  opened 
windows  on  a  summer  dawn  came  the  voices  of  the  fishermen,  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  and  the  piping  of  the  waking  birds,  dreamily  mingled  in 
one  pleasant  music,  lived  the  one  who  filled  her  dead  parent's  place  to 
Erroll's  young  child — Strathmore's  mother.  Lady  Castlemere.  Although 
he  had  given  to  her  but  negligent  regard,  a  cold  ceremonial  of  attach- 
ment, his  mother  had  loved  him  (not  in  his  childhood  or  his  youth,  for 
she  had  then  been  a  political  leader  absorbed  in  her  great  party,  and  had 
yielded  to  none  that  tenderness  which,  had  he  known,  it  might,  perchance, 
have  done  much  to  abate  the  evil  of  his  character),  but  proudly  and 
warmly  now  that  she  followed  his  brilliant  career  from  her  solitude  oy  the 
western  shores,  whither  she  had  gone  when  age  and  delicacy  of  health 
had  made  the  great  world  distasteful,  and  had  softened  that  haughty 
chillness  which  came  with  her  Norman  blood.  A  stately  and  noble 
woman  still,  with  that  which  had  been  unyielding  in  her  nature  rendered 
touchingly  gentle  under  the  hand  of  Time,  which  mellows  whilst  it  de- 
stroys, she  left  the  proud  station  of  Marchioness  of  Castlemere  to  her 
elder  son's  wife,  and  merged  her  own  ambitions  into  those  of  Strathmore, 
whom  she  saw  seldom,  but  of  whom  the  world  told  her  much.  She  had 
bitterly  mourned  when  she  heard  of  the  slavery  into  which  a  woman's 
beauty  had  fettered  him,  and  had  shuddered  aghast  at  that  deadly  tragedy 
—the  crime  gf  Cain — which  the  world  passed  over  with  a  light  forgiving 
name.  But  in  his  guilt  she  loved  him  more  truly,  perchance,  than  she 
had  ever  done;  and  in  his  guilt  his  thoughts  turned  to  her. 

It  was  his  mother  to  whom  he  had  delegated,  and  who  had  accepted, 
that  trust  which  the  death  of  the  wife  had  rendered  it  alone  possible  to 
fulfil  to  the  child  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  remorse  which  gnawed  to  his 
heart's  core  with  every  remembrance  of  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered, 
was  his  almost  morbid  craving  to  fulfil  to  its  uttermost  breadth  and  depth 
that  which  he  looked  on  as  a  request  to  be  obeyed  sacredly  and  unceas- 
ingly, as  the  sole  atonement  that  lay  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  dead. 

If  you  have  once  known  what  it  is  to  recal,  in  a  too  late  repent- 
ance, cruel  words  spoken,  harsh  thoughts  uttered,  to  one  whom  you  loved 
well  and  who  has  gone  from  you  for  ever  beyond  hearing  of  your  prayer, 
and  to  lavish  your  care  on  horse,  or  dog,  or  flower  that  he  or  she  had 
treasured,  in  your  poor,  miserable,  futile  longing  for  some  atonement,  or 
cleaving  to  some  relic  of,  the  dead,  then  you  know  in  some  faint  shadow 
of  its  bitterness  that  which  he  now  felt — that  on  which  he  now  acted. 

The  heart  of  his  mother  yearned  to  him  in  his  crime  and  his  remorse 
For  his  sake,  and  at  his  wish,  she  accepted  the  guardianship  of  Erroll's 
young  child :  he  coupled  it  with  the  condition — first,  that  the  child  as 
she  grew  up  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  her  friend  and  gua^ 
dian,  and,  again,  that  she  should  never  be  told  her  father's  name.  S<^ 
alone,  could  none  unfold  to  her  the  history  of  her  father's  death ;  so, 
alone,  could  she  grow  up  ignorant  that  the  hand  which  fostered  and 
8heltei*ed  her  was  stained  with  her  father's  blood. 
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It  was  easy  to  accomplish  this.  Erroll's  marriage  had  been  known  to 
none ;  the  clergyman  of  the  obscure  village  where  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed  was  dead ;  his  wife  had  still  borne  her  maiden  name ;  the 
servants,  the  doctor,  and  the  vicar  at  White  Ladies  had  looked  on  the 
oflFspring  of  their  union  as  a  "love-child,"  and  there  were  no. others  who 
even  knew  of  her  birth.  Accordingly,  when  the  young  Lucille  was  secretly 
removed  and  placed  with  Lady  Castlemere,  under  her  mother's  Hun- 
garian name,  as  an  orphan  whom  she  had  adopted,  and  to  whom  her  son 
had  been  appointed  guardian,  into  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  none  in- 
quired, and  his  mother's  protection  of  her  excluded  any  coarser  supposition 
as  to  Strathmore's  relationship  to  her,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  perchance  have  been  mooted,  to  her  disadvantage  in  later  years. 
On  her  he  settled,  independently  of  himself,  a  considerable  sum,  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  needs  of  her  nurture  and  education,  and,  in  the  case  of 
his  death,  provided  that  she  should  inherit  largely  of  his  wealth.  He 
willed  that  if  she  grew  to  womanhood  she  should  hold  his  name  in  love 
and  gratitude,  ignorant  of  the  heritage  of  wrong  she  owed  to  him  ;  he 
willed  that  there  should  be  one  innocent  life  on  earth  unaware  of  the 
guilt  which  lay  upon  his  soul.  And  here,  too,  the  will  of  the  dead 
strengthened  and  sanctioned  his  own  :  Erroll  had  written,  "  Never  let 
her  know  that  it  was  by  your  hand  I  fell."  A  wish  of  his  was  now  more 
sacred  to  the  one  who  had  slain  him,  than  all  the  laws  of  God  and  Man 
which  he  had  broken  ! 

The  arrangements  with  his  mother  had  been  made  before  he  quitted 
England,  and  the  child  had  been  two  years  in  the  dower-house  of  Silver- 
rest,  happy  as  a  joyous  childhood  ever  is  from  the  sunrise  of  its  careless, 
cloudless  days  to  the  sunset  of  its  peaceful,  dreamless  nights;  happy  with 
the  seaweeds  for  her  treasures,  and  the  yellow  gorse  for  her  wealth,  and 
the  hushing  of  the  seas  for  her  slumber-song,  yet — it  might  have  been 
whimsically  fancied — with  the  regret  of  her  mother's  loss  vaguely  told  in 
the  wistful  gaze  of  her  fair  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  her  father's  dark  and 
early  doom  left  in  the  touching  and  unconscious  sadness,  which  stole  like 
a  fate  over  her  young  face  in  sleep  or  in  repose. 

She  had  been  there  two  years  when,  in  the  late  summer,  Strathmore's 
yacht.  Sea  Foam^  bringing  him,  as  most  believed,  from  the  trackless 
forests  and  buried  cities  of  Mexico,  came  to  anchor  in  the  little  western 
bay,  after  her  long  run  across  the  Atlantic,  before  she  went  down 
Channel.  He  landed,  and  went  on  alone  to  Silver-rest  in  the  morning 
light.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  the  deep  still  waters  of  the 
bay  ;  the  white  sails  of  his  yacht  and  of  the  few  fishing  skiflfs  in  the  offing 
stood  out  distinct  and  glancing  in  the  sun  ;  over  the  bluffs  and  in  all  the 
clefts  of  rock  the  growing  grass  blew  and  flickered  in  the  breeze ;  and  as  he 
crossed  the  sands  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers  that 
g  ew  down  to  the  water's  edge.  But  to  note  these  things  a  man  must  be 
in  unison  with  the  world ;  to  love  them  he  must  be  in  unison  with  himself. 
Strathmore  scarce  saw  them  as  he  went  onward  ;  all  that  he  beheld  was 
the  Future  and  the  Past,  the  vengeance  which  should  stand  in  the  stead 
to  him  of  all  that  he  had  forfeited,  and  the  crime  which  gnawed  un- 
ceasingly at  his  soul,  as  the  vulture  at  the  living  entrails  of  the  doomed. 
Outwardly,  Strathmore  was  unchanged:  the  cold,  urbane  manner,  the 
chill,  keen  brilliance  natural  to  him  were  unaltered ;  he  was  a  courtier  and 
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a  man  of  the  world;  for  twenty  years  to  come  he  would  not  change  per- 
ceptibly ;  but  in  character  he  had  altered  much ;  or  rather — to  speak  moie 
truly — his  nature  had  leapt  up  from  its  repose  like  a  lion  from  its  sleep.  ^ 
An  agony  of  repentance  had  shaken  his  soul  to  the  dust,  rousing  it  &r 
ever  from  the  calm  egotism  in  which  he  had  bade  it  lie ;  a  guilty  passioii 
had  swept  over  his  li^  like  a  whirlwind,  smiting  from  his  hands  for  ever 
the  cui*b  with  which  he  had  boasted,  god-like,  to  rein  his  passions  at  his 
will.  The  temple  which  he  had  built  unto  himself  had  been  riven 
to  the  ground  by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  storm ;  a  holier  from  its  ruins 
might  yet  have  arisen,  but  that  with  his  own  hands  he  chose  to  fashion 
the  twin  structures  of  Retribution  and  Expiation.  Briefly,  Strathmon 
had  grown  at  once  less  cold  and  more  pitiless.  Aye !  and  though  the 
whole  creed  of  his  pride  had  been  scattered  like  leaves  before  the  wind 
before  the  test  of  a  great  temptation,  though  the  soul  which  had  haughtily 
held  all  human  error  aloof  and  in  disdain,  had  succumbed  to  the  fint 
attack  of  passion,  and  had  wrought  a  foul  crime  as  calmly  as  a  righteous 
act,  Strathmore  altered  not  in  this :  life  was  still  to  be  moulded  by  his 
will,  and  by  his  decree  he  held  still  that  he  should  rule  i&te  even  as 
Deity. 

He  went  this  morning  whither,  in  his  yearning  love  for  the  mtn 
whose  blood  was  on  his  hands,  he  had  centred  his  sole  chance  and  choice 
of  expiation  on  the  frail  life  of  a  young  child.  As  he  walked  onward 
over  the  wet  smooth  sand  he  came  into  a  sheltered  semicircle  in  the  rodcs, 
part  of  the  grounds  of  Silver-rest,  where  the  triuling  plants  were  thick 
and  odorous,  forming  a  hanging  screen  of  flowers,  through  which  t^ 
sun-rays  played  upon  the  pools,  and  on  the  boulders  that  glowed  deep 
red  where  the  water  had  splashed  them  wet ;  and  here  he  stopped,  fiff 
lying  on  the  wild  ivy  full  length,  with  two  setters  beside  him,  he  saw  a 
boy  of  some  ten  years  old,  Lionel  Caryll,  the  son  of  one  of  his  sisters 
by  an  ill-fated  mesalliance,  who,  early  left  an  orphan,  had  always  been 
brought  up  by  Lady  Castlemere. 

The  boy  started,  rose,  and  stood  shyly  silent;  he  had  seen  but  little  of 
Strathmore,  and  of  that  little  he  was  afraid.  He  was  a  handsome  (AM 
of  the  true  English  type,  with  a  fair,  tanned  skin,  and  a  mane  of  fair, 
tangled  hair.  Strathmore  put  out  his  hand  carelessly  to  him ;  he  disliked 
and  never  noticed  children. 

**  How  are  you,  Nello  ?" 

The  boy,  shy  still,  did  not  answer,  and  Strathmore  passed  onwar^ 
putting  aside  a  quantity  of  creepers  which,  hanging  from  the  shelf  of 
rock  above,  obstructed  his  progress.  But  the  boy  sprang  forward  widi 
an  eager  gesture: 

"  Stop !  please — pray !  you  -will  wake  her !" 

"Wake  what?" 

"  Wake  her  I — and  she  was  so  tired." 

Strathmore  instinctively  looked  down,  deeming  that  the  boy's  cave  re- 
ferred to  some  pet  setter  or  retriever.  Amongst  the  long  gprass  und^  die 
ledge  of  rock,  with  the  sunlight  streaming  flt&ly  through  the  leaves  upon 
her,  with  her  arms  above  her  head,  and  her  limbs  lying  in  the  pliant^  m- 
ecmscious  grace  of  childhood  and  of  sleep,  there  at  his  feet'lay  the  chiU 
he  had  last  seen  at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother.  Her  clasped  hands  held 
a  long  trail  of  ivy,  her  fair  hair  was  wreathed  in  with  a  childish  <»pown  of 
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wood  violets,  and  her  face  was  turned  towards  him  with  the  dark  lashes 
resting  on  its  warm,  flashed  cheeks ;  and  in  its  loveliness,  still  almost  that 
of  infancy,  the  shadow  of  that  unconscious  sadness  which  seemed  Hke  the 
shadow  of  her  lather's  fate,  a  presage,  or  a  heritage,  of  woe. 

Strathmore  paused,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  his  frame ;  again  iMs 
young  child,  in  her  innocent  sleep,  seemed  to  him  as  his  worst  accuser, 
seemed  to  him  at  once  her  father's  phantom  and  avenger ;  and  again  this 
time,  as  she  slept,  the  smile  that  smote  him  to  the  soul  parted  her  lips  and 
passed  over  her  face,  the  smile  that  he  had  seen  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the 
Bead. 

Lionel  Caryll  looked  at  him,  awed  and  terrified,  he  scarce  knew  why : 

"Are  you  ill?"  the  hoy  asked  timidly. 

Strathmore  signed  him  away: 

"  Yes — no.  Run  on  and  tell  my  mother  I  am  here,  Nollo.  I  will 
follow." 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  child  who  had  been  his 
oompanion  in  play. 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  Luciller* 

Accustomed  to  deference  and  intolerant  of  opposition,  Strathmore 
signed  him  away: 

"  Gt),  and  do  as  I  bade  you." 

The  boy  wavered,  looking  wistfully  at  his  companion  and  doubtfiilly  at 
Strathmore;  then,  instinctively  compelled  to  obedience,  he  went  like  a 
greyhound  over  the  sands,  followed  by  his  setters.  Strathmore  was  left 
alone  wit^  the  remorse  which  an  infant's  smile  had  sufficed  to  waken  into 
all  its  ghastly  anguish — such  is  the  coward  doom  of  Crime. 

He  stood  in  the  profound  solitude,  with  the  sound  of  the  seas  about  him, 
imd  at  his  feet  the  sleeping  child,  with  the  violets  tangled  in  her  fair,  float- 
ing hair ;  and  as  he  looked  on  her  young  loveliness,  whidi,  so  different  yet 
00  similar,  bore  so  strange  a  likeness  of  the  Dead  in  every  lineament, 
memories  thronged  upon  him,  starting  from  the  haze  of  long  forgotten 
years,  and  gatheritig  around  him,  even  as  the  pursuant  Shapes  gathered 
about  Orestes,  till  the  air,  which  was  clear  to  the  sinless,  grew  to  the  ac- 
cursed darkened  and  crowded  with  their  thronging,  shadowy  forms.  He 
saw  him,  a  yoimg  child,  even  as  this,  with  the  same  fair,  trailing  hair  and 
the  same  smile  like  sunshine  on  his  lips  ;  he  heard  his  fresh,  glad  laugh 
ring  on  the  summer  air ;  he  heard  his  childish  voice  echo  upon  his  ear; 
he  felt  the  touch  of  his  young  hand ;  he  lived  again  in  those  years  that 
had  long  drifted  by,  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  years  more  evfl,  when  in 
his  own  soul  there  was  no  sin,  when  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered 
played  beside  him  in  the  sunlight,  when  his  life  was  guiltless  as  that  on 
'which  he  now  looked,  where  it  lay  sleeping  at  his  feet! 

And  a  bitter  cry  broke  from  him  where  he  stood  on  the  solitary  shore: 
.  "My  brother!     My  brother!** 

Back  upon  his  ear  the  echo  of  the  rooks  around  wailed  in  return  his 
own  yearmng,  futile  anguish,  like  a  prayer  fruitless  and  rejected  of 
Heaven. 

In  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  noon  Strathmore  bowed  down  his 
head  irpon  his  hands,  and  his  frame  shook  with  deep  and  tearless  sobs ; 
the  throes  of  the  remorse  which  could  not  force  back  the  sealed  portals 
of  the  grave,  which  could  not  caU  to  earth  the  ezistenee  one  fleeting 
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instant  had  been  sufficient  to  destroy.  He  could  not  have  told  how 
long  he  sat  there  in  the  solitude,  where  every  stirring  pulse  of  life^  from 
the  noiseless  rush  of  the  sea-birds'  wings  to  the  faint  shouts  of  the 
fishermen  across  the  bay,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  God  calling  upon 
him  to  answer  for  the  life  he  had  hurled  into  the  grave;  moments  might 
have  passed,  or  hours,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  silken  touch  of  hair 
against  his  hand,  and  a  voice  which  whispered  softly  in  his  ear,  "  Yon 
are  not  happy  I — tell  Lucille!" 

He  started  and  looked  up ;  then  he  saw  that  the  young  child,  awa- 
kened from  her  sleep,  had  come  to  him,  and  vaguely  grieving  for  the 
grief  she  could  not  comprehend,  as  spaniels  do  at  sight  of  human  pain, 
was  blindly  striving,  as  a  spaniel  might,  to  comfort  him.  For  losing  fear 
of  a  stranger  in  her  child's  compassion,  she  had  drawn  close  to  him,  so 
that  her  bright  hair  swept  over  his  hands,  and  in  her  large  soft  eyes 
stood  tears  half  of  terror  half  of  pity  for  the  sufiTering  which  she  saw  and 
vaguely  felt,  with  answering  pain,  as  the  spaniel  the  sorrow  of  which  he 
nothing  knows.  And  her  young  voice,  tremulous  but  tenderly  caressing, 
murmured  in  his  ear,  "  Lucille  is  sorry  for  you — do  tell  Lucille?" 

With  a  gesture  as  though  a  serpent  had  stung  him  Strathmore  started, 
flung  her  off,  and  quivered  like  a  man  who  has  been  struck  a  death-blow. 

'*  Child,  child!  hate  me,  curse  me,  reproach  me,  but — oh  God!— do 
not  pity  me!  Keep  off!  my  hands  are  red  with  his  blood,  yours mnst 
not  touch  them !" 

The  wild  words  died  inarticulate  in  his  throat,  and  his  teeth  clenched 
as  the  anguish  she  had  strung  to  torture  rent  and  tore  his  frame— 
the  worst  chastisement  from  the  hands  of  man  would  have  been  mercy  to 
the  reproach  of  those  innocent  words  which  pitied  him ;  to  the  uncon- 
scious accusation  of  those  uplifted  eyes  gazing  with  a  child's  tender  yet 
wondering  compassion  on  the  face  of  her  father's  murderer ! 

She  stood  apart  awed  and  silent,  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  that 
were  at  all  times  wistful  with  a  haunting,  beseeching  sadness  ;  the  fierce 
gesture  which  had  flung  her  off  she  understood,  the  words  she  did  not, 
they  were  unintelligible — indeed,  unheard — but  she  waited,  pale  to  her 
lips  and  trembling  like  a  young  fawn  after  a  cruel  blow,  yet  drawn  by 
a  strange  instinct  of  compassion  towards  this  agony  which  she  seemed 
to  know  was  brutal,  not  to  her,  but  from  its  own  blind  pain.  She  waited, 
then  g^own  more  daring,  and  taught  by  those  who  instilled  to  her  an 
infinite  love  for  all  who  suffered,  she  drew  near  him  again — nearer  and 
nearer,  till  her  hair  swept  once  more  on  his  hand,  and  a  pathetic  entreaty 
trembled  in  her  voice  :  "  Speak  to  me— do  speak  to  me  ?  Lucille  meant 
no  harm." 

Again  at  her  touch  and  her  voice  he  shrank  and  shuddered,  bs  under 
physical  torture ;  this  child  came  with  caressing  gentleness  and  plain- 
tive pity-  to  the  one  whose  guilt  had  orphaned  her,  and  to  whose 
hands  she  owed  the  deepest;  wrong  that  life  can  owe  to  life  I  Then  he 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her;  when  hb  will  was  set  hb  strength  was 
iron  to  bridle  himself  or  to  coerce  others,  and  it  was  his  will  that  she 
should  grow  up  holding  him  in  love  and  gratitude,  and  ignorant  ever  of 
the  crime  which  otherwise  must  stretch  a  hideous  and  impassable  gi>l^ 
between  her  and  the  assassin  of  her  father.  He  passed  his  hand  I' 
over  her  fdr  silken  hair,  and  answered  gently : 
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<<  Lucille  is  very  kind.  I  thank  her.  Tell  me^  you  who  are  so  pitiful 
to  pain,  are  you  happy  p" 

"  Always." 

Her  eyes  looked  their  mute  surprise  that  any  one  could  ask  her  such  a 
question,  and  a  smile  played  about  her  lips  as  she  drew  a  long  glad 
breath,  recalling  her  own  exhaustless  treasury  of  joy — the  joys  born  of 
sea,  and  bird,  and  flower,  of  a  crown  of  forest  violets,  and  a  chase  of 
summer  butterflies !  The  joys  which  are  pure,  and  cost  no  pang  of 
shame,  no  purchase- gold  of  guijt,  in  their  glad  reaping  ! 

Strathmore  found  in  the  simple  answer  the  first  seed  of  his  atonement; 
it  was  much  to  him  to  learn  from  the  child's  fresh,  truthful  lips  that  she 
was  '*  happy" — happy  by  his  means,  and  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  trust 
bequeathed  him  by  the  dead.  His  hand  rested  on  her  hair,  and  his  eyes 
upon  her  face,  as  she  leaned  against  him  caressingly  and  without  fear,  as 
though  he  were  known  and  dear  to  her,  rather  than,  as  he  was,  a  stranger. 
Skilled  in  reading  human  features,  he  read  the  nature  easily  which  was 
dawning  here,  the  susceptibility  to  joy  and  pain  suggested  by  the  lips 
with  their  mournful  lines  in  repose,  and  their  sunny,  laughing  smile 
which  sparkled  and  then  died ;  the  too  early  depth  and  poetry  of  thought 
which  were  written  on  the  low,  broad  brow ;  the  latent  tenderness 
which  lay  in  the  sadness  of  the  upward  look,  and  in  the  liquid  me- 
lancholy depths  of  the  eyes,  soft  and  dreamy  as  the  night ;  these 
might  have  told  him  that  to  secure  happiness  to  the  Childhood  was 
easy,  with  its  fleeting  pleasures  centred  in  a  bird's  carol,  in  a  dog's  love; 
but  to  secure  it  to  the  Womanhood  was  a  more  perilous  venture,  which 
might  chance  on  shipwreck.  At  that  moment  a  little  toy-spaniel  that 
was  with  him  caught  her  eyes,  and  with  a  child's  swift  change  of  thought 
she  uttered  a  laugh  of  delight,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  sands  beside 
it,  kissing  its  long  ears,  and  bathing  it  fondly  in  her  bright  long  hair. 
With  a  stifled  cry  Strathmore  seized  the  animal  from  her  arms :  the  dog 
was  the  one  which  had  nestled  in  Erroll's  breast,  and  refused  to  leave  the 
side  of  the  dead  man  ;  he  could  not  see  the  child  in  her  unconsciousness 
caress  the  brute  whose  fidelity  had  outlived  his  own,  whose  watch  had 
been  kept  over  her  father's  corpse ! 

She  looked  up  at  him,  deeming  that  she  had  committed  some  great 
fault  in  touching  a^ stranger's  dog  without  his  leave  ;  and  with  caressing 
grace  and  penitence  she  leaned  against  him,  lifting  her  dark,  beseeching 
eyes : 

"  Lucille  is  sorry — Lucille  was  wrong  !  But  he  is  so  pretty,  and  he 
would  love  me — all  things  do !" 

Callous  to  much,  merciless  to  more,  Strathmore,  who  had  deemed  that 
Dothing  in  life  could  ever  wound  or  move  him,  felt  the  burning  tears 
gather  in  his  eyes  at  the  simple  words  and  action  of  this  child,  so  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  deep  guilt  and  of  her  own  great  wrong !  His  voice 
shook  as  he  stooped  to  her : 

"  The  dog  is  yours  —none  have  so  great  a  right !  Lucille,  if  all  things 
love  you,  will  you  give  some  love  to  me  ?" 

She  looked  surprised  yet  wistful,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  Lucille  will  love  you.  But  not  for  the  dog.  Tell  me  your 
name,  that  I  may  say  it  in  my  prayers  ?" 

For  many  moments  he  made  her  no  answer ;  and  in  the  silence  his 
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loud  laboured  breathings  hoarsely  rose  and  (ell.  Then  his  hand  passed 
slowly  and  gently  over  her  hair,  and  his  voice  shook  still. 

"  Ay,  in  your  prayers !  God  knows  I  need  them  from  all  things  in- 
nocent 1     Remember  me  and  love  me — I  was  your  Other's  firiend !" 

The  last  words  were  hearse  as  with  a  gretLt  agony,  and  seemed  to 
rend  and  stifle  him  in  their  utterance.  His  hand  lingered  for  a  monent 
in  farewell  upon  her  hair;  then  he  turned  and  left  her,  bidding  the 
spaniel,  wluch  dang  to  and  fawned  upon  the  child,  stay  with  h^.  Young 
Caryll  was  coming  swift  as  the  winds  towards  them«  Strathmore  passed 
him  without  word  or  sign  and  went  onward,  leaving  behind  him,  stand- 
ing together  on  the  sunny  silvery  sands  the  boy  Nello  and  the  yoong 
child  Lucille,  between  them  the  little  dog  which  had  crouched  in  its  love 
upon  the  dead  man's  breast,  when  human  friendship  had  betrayed,  and 
humaa  watchers  had  forsaken  him.  / 


n. 

THE  WHISPEB  IN  THE  TUILEBIES. 

Masion  Ladt  Vavasour  stood  in  her  dressing-chamber,  before  her 
Dresden-framed  mirroar,  ready  for  a  fete  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
brilliant  set  of  which  she  was  still  the  Fashion,  the  Cynosure,  and  the 
Queen«  The  lustrous  light  in  those  superb  eyes  was  not  dimmed;  the 
mocking  smile  op  those  lovely  lips  laughed  triumph  that  was  unshadowed; 
the  fair  brow  and  the  delicate  bloom  wore  the  brightness  of  their  youth 
Unmarred.  For  the  world  was  as  ever  at  her  feet,  and  remorse  had  M 
part«and  no  share  with  her;  it  could  not  whisper  in  her  golden  dreanu, 
nor  dog  the  royal  negligent  step  with  which  she  swept  through  life.. 
Remorse !  She  knew  it  not  I  How  could  its  ghastly  cry  be  heard  above 
the  ceaseless  chant  of  homage  about  her  p^? — how  could  its  dread 
terrors  force  their  way  into  the  proud  and  dazzling  presence  to  which 
kings  bent  and  prinoes  knelt  ? 

She  knew  revenge,  she  knew  cruelty,  so  do  the  velvet  panther  and 
the  painted  snake ;  but  she  knew  not  remorse,  neither  do  they.  And 
that  dark  tragedy  of  which  she  had  been  cause,  touched  her  no  more  than 
these  are  touched  by  the  death  they  deal — save  that  she  knew,  when  the 
world  babbled  of  it,  it  babbled  of  her  power ;  save  that  she  loved  to  leaza 
how  deeply  a  woman's  smile  may  strike,  how  widely  a  woman's  loveliness 
may  blast !  True  ! — till  she  had  wearied  of  the  fidelity  even  of  a  guilty 
passion,  all  that  she  had  vowed  to  Strathmore  had,  perchance,  not  been 
a  lie ;  true! — ^there  had  come  hours  when  she  had  thought  that  had  th^ 
met  earlier,  met  when  their  love  might  have  been  pure,  and  the  bieata 
of  the  world  had  not  sullied  their  hearts,  she  might  have  given  him  sudi 
constancy  as  poets  fable  and  as  she  mocked  :  the  fleetest  rivers  have  thdr 
deeper  waters,  the  most  heartless  amidst  us  have  their  better  hoonl 
But  her  lust  was  Tyranny,  her  glory  Power,  and  the  evil  which  ^e 
worked  smote  not  upon  her — for  her,  as  for  Greek  Helen,  brethrea 
warred  with  brethren,  and  men  cast  their  lives  into  the  slaughter !  And 
this  triumph  was  her  crown.  She  stood  now  before  her  mirror,  and  let 
her  gaze  dwell  proudly  on  the  peerless  form  whose  divine  graoe  no  living 
woman  rivalled ;  then  she  swept  onward  to  her  carriage  to  go  to  that 
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world  which  was  her  court.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time !     Who  shall  give  me  title  so  omnipoteut,  sceptre  so  mighty? 

Whither  she  went  was  to  the  Tuileries.  Here  the  English  Peeress, 
the  beauty  of  Paris,  the  leader  of  Fashion,  had  ever  found  her  proudest 
triumphs;  here  to-night,  as  countless  nights  before,  Princes  coveted 
her  smiles,  Queens  were  outdazzled  by  her,  and  Sovereis^nties  paled 
beside  the  sway  of  the  woman  whose  beauty  owned  no  rival ;  here, 
Marion  Lady  Vavasour  was  in  the  height  of  her  brilliance,  and  her 
fame!  And  here,  and  thus  she  was  watched  by  the  man  whom  her 
love  had  made  a  slave,  whom  her  lie  had  made  a  murderer.  She 
glittered  through  the  titled  crowds  that  were  gathered  in  the  palace 
of  the  Bourbons,  with  the  sapphires  glancing  among  her  amber  hair, 
and  her  smile  of  superb  triumph  upon  her > lovely  lips,  her  choice  and 
delicate  wit  falling  like  a  shower  of  silver,  her  resistless  coquetries  charm- 
ing to  blindness  all  drawn  within  her  circle  in  the  salons  of  a  King, 
And  he  watched  her — this  divine  loveliness  that  had  betrayed  him  with 
a  kiss ;  this  soft  and  dazzling  thing  that  had  forsaken  him  with  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  wanton;  those  angel  lips  with  their  childlike  bloom,  which 
had  whispered  and  wooed  him  to  the  bottomless  hell  of  crime !  So  much 
the  more  madly  worshipped  once — ay,  still  I — so  much  the  more  menn- 
lessly  was  she  now  doomed,  so  much  the  more  deeply  damned! 

The  palace  was  thronged  that  night.  The  ball  was  on  the  occasion  of 
a  royal  marriage,  and  all  that  was  greatest  in  Europe  was  assembled  at 
the  Tuileries  ;  but  as  her  sapphires  outshone  all  the  jewels  of  royal 
peeresses  and  imperial  orders,  so  she  outshone  all  the  loveliness  gathered 
there,  while  she  floated  through  its  courtly  crowds,  now  listening  to  the 
flatteries  of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  now  to  the  murmur  of  velvet-lipped 
Cardinals,  now  bending  to  her  feet  austerest  Statesmen,  now  seeing 
bowed  before  her  some  proud  crowned  head.  And  Memory  was  far  away 
from  her  in  her  superb  omnipotence,  her  cloudless  present — far  as  was 
Remorse ! 

She  passed  down  the  ball-room  on  the  arm  of  the  Due  d'Etoile,  her 
perfumed  lace  floating  about  her,  the  sapphires  starlike  above  her  brow, 
the  light  falling  on  her  dazzling  face;  and  «very  glance  involuntarily 
turned  on  her  and  on  her  Royal  lover,  for  such  he  had  notably  become. 
But  as  she  went,  unrivalled  in  her  omnipotence,  unequalled  in  her  beauty, 
sweeping  through  the  courtly  crowds  with  wit  on  her  lips  and  conquest 
in  her  glance,  the  eye  of  D'Etoile,  resting  on  her,  saw  her  face  grow 
pale  and  a  strange  tremor  seize  her. 

What  was  it  ?  Was  there  poison  in  that  jperfumed  air — miasma  in 
those  royal  salons — plague-taint,  or  subtle  death-odour,  burning  from  the 
lights  which  gleamed  above  upon  her  loveliness,  or  exhaling  from  the 
jewels  which  glistened  in  her  bosom  ?  Nay,  none  of  these ;  we  are 
not  in  the  days  of  Medici  and  Sforza,  and  (grown  virtuous  from  dread  of 
science  and  of  law)  we  do  not  slay  the  body,  we  only  slay  by  slow  and 
sure  degrees  the  soul,  the  honour,  or  the  peace  of  what  we  hate,  because 
this  is  an  homicide  absolved  of  men. 

What  was  it,  th^n,  that,  suddenly  as  she  swept  through  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Tiuleries,  made  her  lips  grow  white,  her  eyes  gleam  for 
one  fleeting  moment  with  the  terror  of  a  hunted  antelope,  her  hand 
tremble  on  her  Royal  lover's  arm  ?     It  was  this  only — the  whisper  of 
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two  words,  which  seemed  to  float  to  her  from  a  distance,  yet  which 
reached  no  ear  save  hers : 

^'Marion  St.  Maur.'' 

She  glanced  on  all  immediately  about  her— courtiers,  ministers,  am- 
bassadors,  princesses,  peeresses,  maids  of  honour — but  she  saw  that  as  none 
of  these  had  heard,  so  none  of  these  had  spoken  that  whisper  of  her 
maiden  name.  But  as  she  lifted  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
man  she  had  forsaken  and  betrayed ;  the  man  who,  in  the  last  hour  she 
had  beheld  him,  had  hurled  her  from  him  because  death  was  too  swift 
and  merciful  a  vengeance. 

Strathmore  stood  at  some  slight  distance,  leaning  against  a  console 
where  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  face,  which  wore  its  look  of  cold  and 
pitiless  calm ;  and  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  watching  her  with  a  steel-Iike 
glitter,  a  dark  tiger-passion,  insatiate  and  without  mercy,  that  the 
drooped  lids  did  not  veil. 

And  she  who  in  her  light  insouciance,  her  omnipotence  of  beauty, ' 
feared  Heaven  and  its  wrath  as  little  as  the  most  daring  of  blasphemers, 
the  most  stoic  of  philosophers,  turned  pale  even  to  her  laughing  lips,  and 
felt  the  air  turn  sickly  faint,  the  lights  whirl  round  her,  the  crowd  grow 
dizzily  indistinct,  and  saw  nothing  but  that  gaze,  with  its  mute  and 
merciless  menace,  suddenly  met  there  as  a  ghost  arisen  from  the  tomb^ 
silently  quoting  to  her  the  Past,  silently  threatening  the  Future. 

The  weakness  endured  but  an  instant,  too  swift  for  even  the  Prince 
on  whose  arm  she  hung  to  note  it,  and  she  passed  on — passed  him.  He 
did  not  move ;  he  gave  her  no  sign  of  recognition ;  but  his  eyes  rested  on 
her,  and — he  smiled.  She  knew  the  deadly  meaning  of  that  faint,  chill 
smile;  she  had  seen  it  on  his  lips  before  he  went  firom  her  to  meet  the 
man  whom  he  had  doomed,  and  she  shuddered  and  grew  sick  and  cold, 
and  shivered  with  vague  and  intangible  terror,  as  at  the  chastisement  of 
their  mutual  sin.  In  that  single  moment,  which  for  the  first  time  smote 
on  her  soft  and  brilliant  life  with  a  ghastly  and  nameless  fear,  his  ven- 
geance had  begun. 

The  flatteries  had  lost  their  honey,  the  homage  had  lost  its  glory,  the 
charm  of  the  world  was  marred,  the  power  of  her  sway  was  broken  that 
night  to  Marion  Vavasour;  and  while  she  reigned  in  all  her  radiance  in  a 
King's  Palace,  the  hand  of  a  nameless  terror  lay  heavy  upon  her,  and  she 
saw,  ever  pursuing  her  with  its  iron  calm,  that  ruthless  and  unspoken 
menace. 

Henceforth  there  would  be  poison  in  her  wine,  a  canker  in  her  roses,  a 
ghost  beside  her  couch,  an  asp  within  her  bosom.  His  Vengeance  bid 
begun. 


HI. 

THE  DAGGER  SUSPENDED   BT  A    SINGLE   HAIR. 

The  Paris  Season  had  commenced,  inaugurated  by  the  marriage-hall 
at  the  Tuileries,  commenced  something  earlier  than  usual,  and  Marion 
Lady  Vavasour  sat  in  her  loge  at  the  Opera,  moving  her  fan  with  all  a 
Spaniard's  grace,  lazily  listening  to  Mario  and  Malibran,  or  to  the 
whispered  worship  of  her  cohue  of  courtiers,  while  the  delicate  sandal- 
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wood  perfume  floated  from  her  rich  lace,  and  some  of  the  brilliant  deep- 
hued  tropic  flowers  of  the  East  lay  crown-like  upon  her  lustrous  hair. 

In  the  light,  in  the  warmth,  with  a  Prince's  homage  murmured  in  her 
ear,  with  diamonds  of  untold  price  glistening  in  her  bosom,  with  a  proud 
title  her  own,  in  the  sight  of  a  proud  Order,  surely  she,  if  any,  was 
secured  from  the  evil  stroke  of  bitter  fortune  ;  looking  on  her,  it  seemed 
that  even  Death  itself  must  pass  by  this  beautiful,  pampered,  imperious 
thing,  as  too  fair  to  smite,  too  full  of  sovereignty  to  slay  !  Yet  where  she 
sat,  with  the  sweetness  of  music  lulling  her  ear,  and  the  gaze  of  lovers' 
eyes  worshipping  her  beauty  and  entreating  for  its  smile,  lapped  in  her 
own  dazzling,  voluptuous,  victorious  Present,  like  the  epicurean  she  was, 
the  same  fear  which  had  suddenly  smitten  her  in  the  presence-chamber  of 
ihe  Tuileries  smote  her  suddenly  here,  the  same  chill  ran  through  her,  the 
same  emotion  for  one  brief  instant  blanched  her  lips,  gave  terror  to  her 
eyes,  made  the  wit  falter  on  her  tongue — ^for  she  heard  the  same  whispered 
words  spoken  on  the  air  close  by  her : 

''Marion  St,  Maurr 

Yet  they  were  but  the  words  of  the  name  she  had  borne  before  mar- 
riage. 

"  Qu'avez  vous,  madame  ?  Vous  trouvez  Fair  du  loge  tant  soit  peu 
^touffant  ?"  D'Etoile  asked,  with  tender  solicitude. 

**  C'est  I'odeur,  des  fleurs  qu'on  a  mises  a  mon  bouquet,  prenez-le !" 
said  Lady  Vavasour,  holding  to  him  the  jewelled  bouquetiere,  which 
Etoile  took  with  such  a  subtle,  graceful  flattery  in  his  thanks  as  only  a 
Parisian  can  turn ;  but  it  fell  for  once  dull  and  lost  on  the  ear  to  which  it 
was  murmured,  as  Marion  Vavasour  pressed  her  fan  against  the  lips  on 
which  she  knew  their  bloom  had  paled,  and  thought  in  her  soul,  "  Who 
can  know  it  here  ?     Not  he^ — surely  not  he  !" 

For  the  terror  on  the  life  of  this  courted  and  sovereign  beauty  who  had 
been  used  to  coquette  at  her  will  with  Destiny,  and  rule  Fate  by  a  sign 
of  her  fan,  a  moue  of  her  lip,  was  her  dread  of  the  man  whose  love  she 
had  fed  to  madness  and  goaded  to  crime,  and  who  had  spared  her  from 
death  only  that  he  might  see  her  live  to  suffer. 

As  her  eyes  wandered,  half  unconsciously,  half  restlessly,  over  the 
house,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  light  on  the  opposite  side,  she  saw  him 
ag^in,  saw  him  as  in  the  Tuileries,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  under 
their  drooped  lids,  and  upon  his  face  that  slight,  chill,  mercUess  smile 
which  struck  like  the  cold  touch  of  steel.  A  few  moments  previous  he 
had  been  in  the  loge  which  adjoined  hers ;  now  he  stood  fronting  her^ 
looking  on  her  as  he  had  trained  himself  to  look,  tranquilly,  passionlessly^ 
but  pitilessly,  as  in  the  Question  Chambers  of  the  Inquisition  the  Domi- 
nican, with  gentle  voice  and  soul  of  steel,  looked  on  the  tortured  whom 
he  doomed,  and  bade  the  rack  be  turned. 

And  Marion  Vavasour  could  have  called  out  in  her  dread,  and  risen 
and  left  the  Opera  House,  as  though  to  flee  from  some  haunting  spectre ; 
for  she  knew  then  that  it  had  been  Strathmore's  voice  which  had  whis- 
pered her  maiden  name.  But  she  was  too  skilled  an  actress  thus  to 
betray  herself;  though  of  much  cowardice  with  much  cruelty  (for  her 
nature  was  one  essentially  feminine),  she  had  ever  at  command  finest 
finesse  and  calmest  self-control :  like  many  of  her  sex,  pusillanimous  to 
the  core,  she  was  an  actress  to  the  life.     She  sat  there,  now  that  his 
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gaze  was  on  her,  with  the  bloom  on  her  cheek,  the  smile  on  her 
lips,  the  lustrous  languor  on  her  eyes,  while  her  royal  lover  leaned 
to  her  with  suavest  homage,  and  ,the  wit,  the  scandal,  the  persiflage 
circled  around  her.  She  listened,  she  laughed,  she  moved  her  Can  with 
softest  coquetry;  she  reigned  with  all  her  negligence,  her  hrilUance,  her 
grace,  her  imperious  charm.  But  in  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  mu^c,  the 
courtly  flatteries  of  murmured  words,  the  jaux  d' esprit,  the  wooing  homage 
which  filled  for  her  the  hours  of  the  Prophete^  she  only  heard  the  single 
whisper  of  that  name  which  had  told  her  that  the  secret  of  her  early  lift 
was  in  the  hands  of  Strathmore.  In  the  glare  of  light  she  only  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed,  watdung  her  with  that  merciless 
menace  of  the  veiled  eyes  which  quoted  to  her  the  unburied  Fast,  whieh 
foretold  to  her  the  shrouded  Future.  Hear  what  she  w.ould^  that  name 
sung  for  ever  in  her  ear ;  look  where  she  would,  that  glanoe  for  ever  toL 
lowed  and  met  hers.;  there  in  ^e  glare  of  the  Opera  House,  with  the  light 
falling  on  the  pale  bronze  of  his  face  and  the  dark  gleam  of  hia  passionless 
eyes,  he  stood  before  her — he  whose  love  had  been  insanity,  whose  sefigios 
would  be  revenge. 

And  when  after  those  brief  hours,  which  had  been  to  her  one  long- 
protracted  torture — torture  which  was  endured  with  a  smile  on  the  lips, 
lustre  in  the  eyes,  sovereignty  seemingly  shadowless  aa  of  yore ;  Mvutt 
Vavasour,  alone  in  her  carriage,  sank  back,  trembling,  qurvering,  un- 
nerved, dreading  evil  with  the  shrinking  terror  of  a  delicate  womaa, 
shuddering  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  whose  whirlwind  she,  theaorceress^ 
had  raised  from  the  passions  of  the  man  she  had  tempted  and  betrayed. 

It  was  thus  he  ordained  that  she  should  suffer  first,  even  as  the  Do- 
minican, with  astute  calculation,  commanded  that  the  torture  ^oU  be 
administered  gently  and  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  each  suceeeding;  pang 
was  tasted  to  the  full.  To  wrench  the  limbs  from  out  their  sockets  <U 
once  were  too  much  mercy.  Was  it  no  torture  to  hunself  ta  go  into 
her  presence  as  into  the.  presence  of  strangens;  to  look  wSh  un- 
moved calm  upon  her  face ;  to  hear  echo  on  the  air  the  silveiy  mosie 
of  her  voice;  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  gaze  of  those  who  had  mo- 
ceeded  him  fasten  on  her  loveliness,  and  her  eyes  look  t^  to  than  ? 
Truly  it  was  such  that  when  it  had  been  endured,  and  he  was  alone  ia 
the  solitude  of  midnight  or  of  dawn,  when  the  strain  was  releaaed,  and 
the  imnatural  calm  broken  down,  the  suffering  of  this  man  was,  «rea  as 
his  love  had  been,  a  madness.  In  the  great  agony  of  that  last  foded* 
cheated,  guilt-steeped  passion,  which  even  in  the  not  of  its  hate  he- 
grudged  the  breath  which  whispered  to  another,  smd  envied  the  dog  that 
nestled  in  her  bosom,  his  misery  was  fearful  in  its  strength,  fearful  ia  its 
despair,  for  he  loved  while  he  loathed  her  stUL 

But  Strathmore's  will  was  iron  to  endure;  what  he  appointed  unto 
himself  that  he  would  have  wroc^ht  out  though  his  own  Ufe  had  been 
the  penalty  at  the  close.  His  hist  of  vengeance  was  brutal,  but  none 
the  less  was  it  immutable  as  death,  unswerving  as  destiny.  He  had  the 
fierce  passions,  of  an  Eastern,  and  the  profound  dissinudation  of  an 
Eastern ;  therefore  he  trained  himself  to  meet  her  thus,  and  she  alone 
read  the  menace  written  in  the  veiled  depths  of  his  eyes.  (The  woild 
deemed  that  the  liaison  of  a  year  before  had  been  dropped  by  hiaa  aoiong 
the  things  of  the  past ;  and  the  world  deemed  also  that,  considering  the 
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tragic  story  which  had  beea  iaterwovea  with  its  rupture,  he  was  some- 
thing callous  to  have  forgot  so  soon  ;  hut  thea,  the  world  remarked,  he 
was  a  cold  and  heartless  man,  and  £or  the  issue  of  a  duel  he  of  course 
could  not  reproach  himself.  Poor  worhl !  g^eat  spy  though  it  he,  how 
surely,  how  universally  it  is  chicaned !) 

Strathmoce  remained  in  Paris  through  the  whole  of  that  winter ;  and 
through  that  season,  rarely  and  slightly  at  tiie  first,  more  often  and  more 
markedly  towards  the  spring,,  it  was  remarked,  chiefly  hy  women,  that 
Xiady  Vavasour  was  losing  the  hrilliance  of  her  beauty,  and  was  looking 
pal^  almost  worn.  It  was  the  Erst  time  that  such  a  rumour  had  ever 
been  whispered  against  her  dazzling  loveliness,  on  the  day  now  eight 
years  passed,  when  she  had  first  appeared  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour 
and  Vaux.  That  which  wrought  it,  was  that  which  has  power  to  shatter 
the  strongest  nerve,  to  break  the  boldest  spirit,  to  undermine  the  most 
careless  iosoufiiance — it  was  a  Mddenfear,  the  a^p  among  her  couch  of 
seented  roses,  the  dagger  suspended  above  her  head  by  one  frail  thread 
of  hair,  which  the  world  could  not  behold,  but  which  never  quitted  hes. 
He  had  shown  her  that  he  knew  her  secret,  and  he  let  that  kxu)wledge — 
the  more  bitter  because  indefinite — slowly  and  surely  eat  its  poisoned 
way. 

They  knew  each  other's  hearts^  they  whom  sin  had  united,  and  sin 
had  severed ;  and  as  she  read  his  doom  so  be  read  her  suffering,  without 
speech,  without  disguise.  That  single  name  breathed  in  her  ear  told  her 
that  she  was  in  his  power ;  that  single  glance  from  his  eyes  told  her  with 
what  mercy  that  power  would  be  used ;  though  when,  or  how,  or  where 
the  blow  would  fail,  she  knew  no  more  than  we  know  when  the  stroke  of 
death  will  descend  upon  us.  And  it  was  this  endless  uncertainly,  this 
unceasing  apprehension>.  which  wore  and  tortured  her  till  her  careless, 
^icut'ean  creeds  w^^re  rent  by  it  like  filmy  gauze,  and  the  woman 
who  had  become  so  used  to  sovereignty  that  she  had  learned  to  believe 
she  could  command  every  hazard  of  life  at  her  pleasure,  grew  the  per- 
petual prey  of  a  ceaseless  fear  and  a  momentary  anxiety,  which  gnawed 
at  her  heart  the  more  cruelly  hecause  concealed  from  all. 

Whithersoever  she  went,,  thither  Strathmore  followed  h^,  till  his  pre- 
sence grew  as  fearful  to  her  as  the  spectres  which  follow  the  distempered 
minds  of  those  in  delirium  tremens.  In  the  salons  of  the  TuiLeries,  in 
the  reception-rooms  of  ambassadors,  in  the  entertainments  of  princes  and 
nobles,  at  the  Opera,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  clear  noonday  as  she 
dcave  through  the  streets,  in  the  midnight  glare  of  light  at  some  patrician 
bal  masqu6,  she  saw  him ;  always  before  her,  in  the  distance  and  as  a 
stranger  whose  glance  swept  over  her  unmoved,  but  with  the  meaning 
oa  his  face  under  the  cold  and  courtly  calm  which  she  had  seen  there 
when  he  went  out  to  deal  death  to  the  man  he  loved,  and  with  the  menace 
in  his  fsLthomless  eyes,  which  spoke  to  none  but  her.  He  was  ever  before 
her  like  some  pitiless  fate  from  which  to  escape  was  hopeless,  and  which 
tranquilly  and  immovably  awaited  a  chosen  hour  to  strike.  He  was 
ever  before  her,  with  that  unspoken  doom  in  his  glance,  and  that  unknown 
power  silently  told  in  the  slight,  calm,  cruel  smile  which  she  knew  so. 
well.  And  the  fear  which  had  possessed  her  of  him,  from  the  hour  when 
her  slave  had  risen  to  crush  her  tyrant,  and  the  passion  she  had  loved  to 
excite  to  delirium  had  turned  upon  her  in  its  madness,  grew  gradually 
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under  this  ceaseless  watch  into  a  terror  unbearable.  It  made  her  nerves 
unstrung,  her  manner  uncertain,  her  glance  like  that  of  the  hunted  ante- 
lope when  it  listens  for  the  eager  step  which  gains  nearer  and  nearer 
through  the  awful  hush  of  the  night  in  the  jungles. 

They  noted  that  her  bloom  paled,  that  her  dazzling  insouciance  was 
capricious  and  depressed,  and  they  noted  rightly;  ihe  beautiful  hue  upon 
her  cheek,  which  so  long  had  distanced  art,  now  needed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  replaced  by  art.  To  regain  that  repose  which  had  deserted 
her  she  had  refuge  in  narcotics,  which,  however  subtle,  left  their  depression 
on  the  morrow ;  and  to  cover  that  depression  had  recourse  to  stimulants 
which,  however  skilfully  prepared,  left  their  mark  on  one,  the  happy  and 
childlike  sunniness  of  wnose  nature  had  been  the  chief  spring  of  her 
ceaseless  fascination. 

The  hidden  canker  in  the  rose  ate  at  its  core,  and  dimmed  its  bloom. 
Marion  Vavasour  ere  this  had  been  a  perfect  actress,  and  had  never 
known  one  pang  of  pain ;  but  that  was  when  the  peace  and  lives  of 
others  hung  in  the  balance.  Now  it  was  her  own  that  were  in  jeopardy ; 
and  so  strong  upon  a  mind  naturally  impressionable  grew  her  dread  of 
the  vague  doom  which  threatened  her,  and  of  the  cold,  pitiless  face 
which,  go  whither  she  would,  seemed  for  ever  to  pursue  her,  that  she 
could  have  shrieked  aloud  and  shrank  away  when,  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  she  met  the  gaze  of  Strathmore,  and  could  have  fled  out  from 
his  presence  trembling,  as  those  who  flee  irom  the  ghastly  phantom  of 
their  own  imaginings. 

That  she  never  thus  betrayed  herself,  was  due  to  her  proud  and 
haughty  spirit ;  where  dissimulation  alone  might  perchance  have  broken 
down,  this  enabled  her  to  meet  and  brave  unflinchingly  what  became  an 
hourly  torture,  so  that  the  world  should  never  have  title  to  whisper  that 
Marion  Vavasour  was  agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  lover  whom  she 
had  deserted.  To  this,  also,  it  was  due  that  she  never  permitted  her 
dread  of  Strathmore's  power  to  drive  her  from  the  circles  where  she 
reigned.  Once  she  felt  tempted  to  flee  from  him  to  Nice,  Florence,  Pan, 
the  Nile,  anywhere  where  her  caprice  or  her  physicians  might  furnish  an 
excuse  ;  but  she  disdained  and  repelled  the  temptation ;  she  felt  that,  go 
where  she  might,  there  would  his  vengeance  pursue  her  ;  she  refused  to 
give  to  it  its  flrst  triumph  by  surrender.  Besides,  she  knew  not  what 
he  knew;  and  Marion  Vavasour  was  in  her  own  epicurean  fashion  a 
fatalist.  The  blow  did  not  fall  yet,  the  blow  mi&;ht  never  fall ;  circum- 
stances might  arrest  it,  death  itself  might  close  his  lips  with  her  secret 
still  unuttered.  So  she  reasoned,  so  she  reigned  throughout  the  Paris 
winter. 

But  in  her  soul  she  never  lost  the  sickening  sense  of  that  dagger 
which  hung  vibrating  above  her  head  to  descend  at  any  instant ;  in 
her  white  bosom,  unseen  by  the  world,  the  asp  coiled  ever  under  the 
freshness  of  the  flowers,  under  the  brilliance  of  the  diamonds,  and  ate 
and  ate  with  its  poisoned  fangs.  JECe  saw  how  she  su£Pered — this 
woman  to  whom  her  sovereignty  was  her  secret,  to  whom  her  pride 
was  so  dear; — he  saw,  and  drove  the  iron  farther  down  into  her  heart  hy 
every  glance  with  which  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  made  her,  while  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  on  her,  compelling  her  to  smile,  to  coquette,  to  scatter 
her  golden  wit  and  her  lustrous  glances  unmoved  and  undimmed,  grow 
faint  and  heart-sick  with  the  terror  of  that  power,  Tague  yet  wide  and 
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sure  as  destiny,  in  which  he  held  her.  Thus  he  tortured  her  till  the 
dread  of  meeting  his  gaze  grew  with  her  into  a  morbid  agony ; — thus  he 
tortured  her  until,  imperious  beauty  and  accomplished  actress  though  she 
was,  her  cheek  paled,  her  eyes  grew  anxious,  her  health  became  uncer- 
tain ; — thus  he  tortured  her,  for  he  willed  that  she  should  taste  the  fell 
bitterness  of  vengeance  by  beins^  forced  to  watch  its  slow  approach,  as 
ihe  prisoner  chained  to  the  stake  was  condemned  to  watch  the  gradual 
onward  creeping  of  the  pitiless  flame. 

And  he  waited,  for  the  blow  of  his  revenge  to  fall  in  the  sight  of  all 
assembled  Paris,  upon  the  same  day  in  the  spring-tide  as  that  on 
which,  three  years  before,  they  had  met  at  sunset  on  the  Bohemian 
waters. 


IV. 

THE  POISONED  WOUNDS  FROM  THE  filLVEBBD  STEEL. 

Early  in  Spring  the  carriage  with  the  coronet  of  Vavasour  and 
Vaux  upon  its  panels,  its  chasseurs,  its  lackeys,  its  postilions,  its  out- 
riders, left  the  court-yard  of  her  hotel  to  drive  amidst  all  the  other  61ite 
of  the  equipages  of  Paris,  through  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile,  and  round 
the  Bois,  and  past  the  site  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Abbaye  de  Long- 
champs,  whose  religious  rite  has  passed  into  a  ceremonial  of  fashion. 

The  day  was  softly  bright,  the  city  was  in  its  spring-tide  gaiety,  the 
dense  crowds  were  sweeping  down  towards  the  barrieres  of  the  west,  Paris 
was  en  fete:  and  Lady  Vavasour's  cortege,  dashing  through  the  streets 
with  its  accustomed  royal  fracas,  bore  onwards  to  join  the  great  stream  of 
carriages  which  brought  the  sovereigns  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and 
the  Breda  Quartier,  the  Royal  Highnesses  and  the  Empresses  Anonyme, 
alike  to  the  throng  of  Longchamps  and  the  inauguration  of  La  Mode 
this  sunlit  day  upon  the  Boulevards.  And  she  leaned  back  upon  her 
cushions  in  her  languid  loveliness,  with  the  imperial  ermine,  a  Czar's 
gift,  which  formed  her  carriage-rug,  turned  aside,  for  the  hour  was 
warm,  and  her  priceless  perfumed  point  d'Angoul^me  gathered  about  her 
with  that  carelessness  wnich  was  her  own  inimitable  gprace.  The  carriage 
joined  the  row,  eight  broad,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  closed  in 
with  it ;  all  eyes  turned  on  her,  for  she  gave  the  law  of  the  year  and  led 
the  fashion,  and  men  surrounded  her  as  her  Guards  surround  a  Queen, 
Princes  and  Ministers  spurring  their  horses  to  approach  her,  and  stooping 
£rom  their  saddles  to  seek  a  word  as  eagerly  as  they  would  have  sought  a 
Crown. 

She  swept  along  the  Boulevards  and  down  the  drives  of  the  Bois, 
where  the  man  whom  her  lie  had  murdered  had  been  slain  when  the  sun 
had  set;  and  the  Past  was  not  remembered  nor  repented,  for  Remorse 
had  no  share  in  her  shadowless  life;  Remorse  had  no  place  in  her  world. 

She  was  alone  in  her  carriage;  none  were  permitted  that  day  to  share 
that  throne  (of  which  her  barouche-step  was  the  haut  pas)  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  Fashion;  her  little  lion-dog  alone  occupied  the  cushions  beside 
her,  with  his  jewelled  collar  on  his  snowy  fleece,  and  in  the  double  line 
of  horsemen,  on  either  side  the  throng  of  carriages,  on  every  lip  there 
was  but  one  theme — the  beauty  of  the  English  Marchioness  wno  gave 
the  mode  to  Paris. 
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Lady  Yavasour  drove  onward  past  tlie  site  of  the  old  Abbaye,  whilst 
Etoile  leant  from  his  saddle,  breathing  a  Fttn«e*B  flatteries  in  her  ear, 
until  she  reached  the  full  stream  of  eqmpii^s,  where  the  oecnpanl  of 
almost  erery  carriage  (that  was  patrician,  not  lorette)  was  nnmbered  on 
her  Tisiting-list ;  and  each  one  of  those  delicate  aristocratee  was  either 
her  friend  for  boudoir  confidences,  tn>  her  acquaintance  for  State  <fiiHien. 
And  BOW  in  the  rich  morning  snnlighl;,  «s  she  encountered  t^ir  equi- 
pages and  received  their  salutations,  she  saw  that  which  ^nt  an  ice-eliill 
tfcrongh  the  warm  current  of  her  ghid  Itfe. 

What  was  it,  slight,  nameless,  intangiWe  ywt  to  hejeii,  tfiat  shefwd 
in  the  glance  of  one  or  two  of  the  highesft  women  of  the  Frenefe  ttod 
English  aristocracies  ?  Imperceptible  to  another,  she  caught  it— fer 
Marion  Vavasour  had  a  secret  to  guard,  and  whoso  owns  a  secret  e?er 
suspects  that  the  world  has  unearthed  it.  That  which  she  read,  or 
fancied,  in  their  look  was  not  censure,  not  inquiry,  not  insolence,  not 
wonder ;  it  was  more  vague  than  any  of  these,  j-et  to  her  it  spoke  them 
all.  She  caught  it  once,  twice,  thrice  on  different  faces,  and  her  delicate 
bloom  paled ;  it  was  that  chillness  which  is  marked  and  felt  rather  by 
that  which  it  suggests  than  by  what  it  does,  slight,  bat  intention^  as  it 
was  unmistakable.  Etoile  looked  surprised  ;  but  he  was  too  true  a  gen- 
tleman to  affect  to  perceive  what  in  real  troth  bewildered  hkn.  For  one 
brief  second  her  soft  antelope  eyes  lightened  with  ill-suppressed  amnety 
and  with  unrepressed  anger;  since  there  is  no  glass  which  reflects  so  d^ 
Ccately,  yet  so  bitterly  and  so  surely,  every  shade  of  disdain  as  the  h£S& 
of  trained  women  of  the  world !  The  steel  with  whicfh  their  scorn  thrusts 
is  silvered,  but  the  wound  it  deals  is  barbed,  and  deep,  and  poisoned! 
Lady  Vavasour  caught  that  look,  and  knew  or  guessed  its  meanings  and 
her  cheek  paled  under  the  sea-sheH  bloom  of  her  delicate  rouge;  "Ae 
thrust  of  the  silvered  steel  struck  to  her  soul,  for  she  knew  diat  it  8tra& 
to  the  core  of  her  secret ! 

The  carriages  rolled  onward,  and  ks  yet  the  coldness  lay  but  in  look, 
the  blow  was  dealt  but  from  manner,  her  bows  were  returned  as  of  yore, 
though  with  a  certain  distance,  a  marked  chillness  ;  and  Etoile  found 
no  constraint  in  her  wit,  no  light  the  less  ia  her  luminous  eyes;  she 
seemed  to  note  notiiing  of  the  look  which  spoke  so  nrnch  !  But  the  asp 
in  her  bosom  had  fangs  not  one  whit  the  less  bitter  because  the  smile  & 
not  leave  her  lips,  nor  the  nonchalant  grace  of  her  attitude  change: 
women  cover  their  wounds,  but  under  the  veil  they  throb — they  throb! 
The  carriages  rollei  on,  and  her  postilions  threading  their  way  iJntragh 
the  throng  passed  the  stately  equipage  of  her  chosen  and  intimate  friend 
Lady  Clarence  Camelot — that  cold,  proud  beauty,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
"  blue  blood"  of  Norman  monarchs,  and  whose  social  creeds  were  hhj  if 
stringent.  But  yesternight  they  had  sat  at  the  Opera  together,  nral 
rulers  yet  close  allies  ;  but  yesternight,  so  complete  had  been  t^eir  sister- 
hood, that  they  were  ever  in  private  to  each  other  **  Marion"  and  **  Ida." 
Now,  the  azure  eyes  of  the  descendant  of  Plantagenet  looked  with  calm, 
cold  regard  at  her,  as  though  regarding  a  stranger,  and,  recognising  her 
presence  no  more  than  she  would  have  recognised  that  of  a  beggar,  the 
Lady  Clarence  Camelot  passed  on  round  Longchamps. 

On  Marion  Vavasour's  lips,  which  blanched  to  whiteness,  the  smile 
was  arrested  as  on  the  lips  of  those  suddenly  smitten  with  death ;  and 
while  the  «mile  rested  there,  into  her  eyes  came  a  wild,  haunting  anxiety 
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as  they  glanced  mer-  -the  crowd  t©  see  whetlier  this  had  escaped  all 
others.  And  as  they  glanced  l^iey  saw — cold,  pitiless,  with  the  briital 
menace  in  l^e  <eyes  and  the  alight  smile  about  the  mouth,  unmoved  as 
though  cast  in  bronze — the  face  of  Strathmore. 

He  wasiwitchTng  the  progress  of  his  work — watching  how  slowly  and 
surely,  drop  fey  drop,  his  powon  felfi 

The  throng  bcre  his  horse  backward;  her  carriage  rolled  onward  with 
the  glittering  mass  making  the  tour  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  once, 
twice,  thrice,  again  and  agani,  the  ^neen  of  Fashion  was  made  to  eat  of 
t^e  aslies  of  the  deadly  humiliation ;  and  the  silvered  steel  thrust  its 
barbed  point  ferdier  and  ferther  down  into  her  soiil,  probing  deep  to  the 
eore  of  her  secret. 

She  passed  the  Countess  of  Belmaine ;  she  passed  the  Duchesse  de 
Lurine  ;  she  passed  the  Marchioness  of  Boville  ;  she  passed  the  Vicom- 
tessede  Ruelfe;  -E^e  passed  her  oldest  friend,  Lady  Beatrix  Beaudesert. 

And  all  these  dealt  her  the  same  Mow,  one  by  one,  witih  the  same 
diill,  delicate,  unemng  weapon  ;  all  these  gaiwe  her  no  recognitron  even 
of  her  presence. 

The  procession  of  Longchamps,  which  liad  ever  bean  one  long 
triumphal  passage  for  the  proud  and  dazzHng  English  leader,  was  one 
long  pilgrimage  of  shame,  even  such,  as  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  the 
barefoot  penitents  had  made  by  that  same  route,  when  ihe  blind,  the 
Bick,  and  the  lame  had  thronged  to  the  Abbaye  altars,  to  the  grave  of 
iBaifeelle  Capet. 

On  many  tongues  in  that  dense  throng,  among  such  as  could  observe 
it,  was  but  one  theme — the  insults  of  her  Order  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Vavasour  and  Vaux. 

But  she  leaned  back,  not  letintig  the  smile  even  grow  constrained 
on  her  lip,  not  allowing  ev«i  a  gjance  of  anxiety  in  her  eyesi,  a  flush  of 
anger  on  her  cheek ;  but  negligent,  graceful,  tranquil  as  of  old,  not 
seeming  even  to  have  noticed  the  thrusts  which  pierced  her  to  the  soul. 
At  last,  as  her  carriage  was  turned  4)ack  to  Paris,  it  passed  side  by  side 
with  the  equipage  of  the  most  notorious  adventuress  of  the  demi-monde, 
Viola  Ve,  celebrated  for  ruining  a  peer  of  France  every  trimestre,  and 
whose  extravagances  §tacrtled  evea  "equivocal'  society,**  and  as  her 
barouche-wheel  locked  slightly  in  "rfiat  of  ILady  Vavasour,  the  Lorette 
smiled  and  bowed,  and  said  a  few  careless  words  to  the  English  Peeress, 
as  though  they  were  of  the  same  worid  and  the  same  order  !  And  laughed 
as  her  carriage  rolled  on,  as  one  who  gives  an  insult  she  knows  cannot  be 
resented. 

The  open  outrage  and  insolence  were  translatable  to  every  looker-on 
in  that  dense  crowd;  the  key  to  it  was  a  mystery  whiA  convulsed 
Longchamps  with  bewildered  amazement,  and  convulsed  Paris  similarly 
in  a  few  houra  alter.  And  at  this  coarse  indignity  Marion  Vavasour 
turned  white  to  the  very  lips,  a«d  trembled  exceedingly  ; '  for  she  was 
proud,  very  proud  !  and  she  had  had  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  this  haughty 
and  patrician  world  so  long,  so  long!  It  was  bitter  to  have  the  diadem 
torn  from  her  brow,  the  sceptre  shattered  from  her  hand ! 

Once  again,  as  rallying  her  courage  she  glanced  around  in  defiance  of 
the  insults,  again  she  saw  in  the  yellow  sunlight  the  cold  and  pitiless 
fece  of  Strathmore,  watching  her  with  the  smile  on  his  lips  and  the 
menace  in  his  eyes,  as  the  serpent  watches  the  bird  which  cannot  escape 
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from  its  fangs.  And  Marion  Vavasour  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  her 
secret,  and  was  on  her  track ;  his  hand  which  by  the  silvered  steel  of 
these  women's  indignities,  dealt  her  this  poisoned  and  mortal  wound. 

With  all  nonchalance,  all  hauteur,  all  easy  grace,  unchanged,  but  with 
her  lips  blanched  and  drawn  over  her  pearly  teeth,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time  returned  with  that  slow  and  glittering  procession  from 
Longchamps  to  Paris,  veiling  the  quivering  nerves  and  the  throbbing 
pride  with  calm  courage,  with  admirable  artifice — for  she  was  a  more 
perfect  actress  than  any  the  stage  has  seen.  Yet  she  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  a  deadly  trial !  for  in  those  hours  which  that  long  pageant  occupied, 
in  the  dense  throngs  which  fashion  gathered,  all  the  eyes  of  Paris  Proper 
were  on  her,  and  the  crowd  was  divided  but  into  two  classes,  those  who 
passed  the  outrage  on  her  and  those  who  witnessed  it  1 

-  As  at  last  she  swept  up  the  steps  of  her  own  hotel,  she  did  not  obserre 
a  vagrant  woman  loitering  hard  by  on  the  pavement;  but  the  Bohemian 
had  watched  there  through  livelong  hours,  watched  to  see  her  face  as  she 
returned  from  Longchamps,  and  a  smile  came  on  Redempta's  lips  as  her 
vigil  was  repaid,  and  she  muttered  in  Czeschen : 

''  It  is  begun.  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  beloved !  She  suffers !  she 
suffers!" 

It  was  true — she  suffered !  Marion  Vavasour  had  laughed  her  sweet 
soft  laugh  at  the  mortal  agony  she  dealt  to  others,  but  in  her  own  bitte^ 
ness  she,  the  discrowned,  who  had  known  no  pain  and  no  remorse,  suffered 
—suffered  even  as  Marie  Antoinette  when  the  crown  was  wrenched  from 
her  golden  head,  and  the  Dethroned  was  led  out  for  the  gibes  of  the 
people. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  agitation  in  her  household  as  she  crossed 
the  great  parquet  of  the  hall,  but  not  noting  it  she  swept  onward  up  the 
staircase,  turning  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers  : 
"  Where  is  my  lord?" 

The  man  hesitated  slightly,  and  looked  grave ;  she  repeated  her  ques- 
tion imperiously : 

"  Where  is  his  lordship  ?     Answer  me  !'* 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  but  during  your  ladyship's  absence  his  lordship 
was  attacked  with  a — slight  indisposition." 

An  intense  alarm  and  anxiety  came  into  her  face — strange  visitants 
there,  for  the  world  had  never  known  that  she  had  loved  her  lord  ! 
"  Indisposition  of  what  kind  ?" 
"  Something — I  believe — of  a  syncope,  my  lady." 
He  was  too  polite  and  too  elegant  a  philomath  to  use  so  brief  a  term  as 
'*  fit/'  but  her  fears  grasped  his  meaning,  and  she  bade  him  send  the 
physicians  to  her  in  her  boudoir.     They  came,  honeyed  and  deferential, 
and  from  much  cream  and  verbiage  the  simple  truth  gradually  oozed  that, 
in  plain  terms,  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour  had  been  struck  by  apoplexy 
after  a  p4t6  of  nightingales,  followed  by  too  many  bouch^es  and  rosolios, 
at  his  luncheon,  and  now  lay,  sensible  indeed,  but  in  a  state  most  pre- 
carious, of  which  the  issue  was  doubtful. 

Then  she  dismissed  them  with  a  queenly  bow  of  her  graceful  head,  and 
signified  an  imperative  necessity  that  she  should  see  her  lord  alone  on 
family  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  The  physicians,  curious,  like  all 
of  their  trade,  vainly  strove  to  represent  that  their  presence  was  indis- 
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pensable  for  every  second ;  all  Europe  bowed  to  her  will,  and  she  per- 
mitted none  to  gainsay  it;  it  was  obeved  now.  His  score  of  attendants 
retired  from  his  chamber,  and  her  Iiusband  was  alqpe  when  she  en- 
tered it. 

With  her  rich  and  graceful  beauty  she  came  and  stood  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  man,  on  whose  face  death  had  written  its  mark  out  plainly ; 
and,  for  he  was  quite  conscious  and  had  every  sense  left  him,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  curiously,  for  it  were  hard  to  describe  the 
change  which  had  come  over  her  features,  and  she  wore  no  mask  with 
him. 

She  leant  over  him  as  she  sat  beside  the  couch,  after  a  few  hurried 
words  of  condolence,  speaking  low  and  swiftly : 

"  Vavasour !     All  Paris  knows  it !" 

Into  the  supine  face  of  the  old  Marquis  came  a  gleam  of  malicious 
amusement  crossed  with  surprise. 

"  The  deuce  they  do!"  he  said,  with  a  laboured  articulation.  "  Who 
told  'em?» 

"  God  knows !  What  matter  who  /"  And  she,  whom  grief  in  all  its 
aff<>^y>  passion  in  all  its  fury,  had  never  moved,  save  to  that  gay, 
triumphant  amusement  with  which  a  child  crushes  his  costliest  toy,  spoke 
with  breathless  agitation,  her  lips  quivering,  her  fair  hands  trembling,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  bitterness!  "  They  know  it !  Even  Ida  Camelot 
cut  me  dead  an  hour  ago  ;  a  score  of  them  passed  me  as  they  would  pass 
a  dog !  And  even  that  woman  V^,  Caderousse's  mistress,  dared  to  insult 
me — Me  !  They  know  it  I  Nothing  less  could  make  them  act  so,  nothing 
else  could  give  her  title  with  impunity  to " 

The  sick  man  chuckled  low  and  with  difficulty,  as  though  this  were  the 
best  joke  which  could  have  come  to  cheer  him  on  his  death-bed : 

"  Gad  !  I  wish  I  had  been  there !  Deuced  pity  to  have  lost  it !  Eh  I 
bien  ma  belle !  you  can't  complain  ;  you've  cheated  them  a  long  time !" 

And  where  he  lay  back  among  his  pillows  he  chuckled  still,  faintly,  for 
his  breath  was  with  difficulty  drawn,  but  with  a  malicious  amusement  that 
was  in  ghastly  contrast  with  the  marks  which  death  had  set  upon  his 
face. 

A  passionate  anger  and  misery  gathered  in  hers: 

"  And  that  is  all  the  pity  that  you " 

"  Pity,"  broke  in  the  Marquis,  with  a  laugh  which  struggled  with  a 
spasm  of  the  breath.  "  Gad  ! — the  deuce  ! — what  pity  do  you  want  ? 
You've  had  your  own  way,  ma  belle,  and  women  love  it.  I  was  a  great 
fool  to  take  your  terms,  for  they  were  confounded  high;  however,  I 
don't  mind  it,  you've  amused  me.  It  was  a  drawing-room  vaudeville, 
with  the  fun  always  kept  up;  but  pity — 'fore  George!  women's  in- 
gratitude  " 

And  the  Marquis  choked  with  his  disgust  at  the  ill  return  which  was 
given  him,  and  with  his  amusement  at  what  roused  him  even  from  all  the 
apathy  of  a  moribund. 

"  But,  Vavasour,  now — now — why  not  now  ?  If  you  would,  still  it 
might  be  done — privately,  secretly ;  secresy  could  be  bought,  and  the 
world  would  never  know " 

She  spoke  low,  tremulously,  incoherently,  and  in  strange  agitation  for 
the  flattered,  courted,  proud,  omnipotent  beauty !  Her  hands,  played 
nervously  with  the  lace  and  silk  of  the  counterpane,  where  she  leant  half 
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kneeling  against  the  4ied^  her'attttude  was  almost  vopplicatioa,  wad  her 
haughty  loveliness  was  abased  and  dejected;  for  she  had  worn  her  diadem 
long  tind  proudly^  and  it  was  hfMer  to  the  ^iieen  of  Fashion  to  have  her 
sceptre  wrenched  and  her  purples  torn  aside  for  all  to  see  the  secret  of  the 
discrowned. 

"  Why  not  fiott?,  VarfiWKir?^  sfke  whispered  eagwly,  while  her  lips 
were  hot  and  parched.  **  ft  wovdd  he  so  litl^e  to  yoy ;  it  would  spare 
me  so  much.  Now — now,  before  it  is  toe  late !  I  csn  porchase  inviolate 
secresy ** 

The  dying  man  interrupted  her  with  his  stifled,  ghastly  laugh  rattHng 
in  his  throat,  while  his  fiunk  eyes  leered  maliciefisly,  and  his  hnad  feebly 
played  with  the  diamond  csreiet  of  her  nuuriaige  6iiger — ^tfae  badge,  me 
had  whispered  to  Strathmore  on  the  rose-tsrraee  of  Vernonpewix,  as  the 
hadgeof  Serriftude  and  Siletrfei 

'*  I  dare  say  !  and  ma  belle  veuve  would  then  win^  perinps,  M.  lyEtoili, 
who  know«  P  As  k  is,  i^  m\Y  have  to  ha  only  his  mistretB !  Nol  I  am 
not  in  the  mood  !  You  think  one  en  moribond  ought  to  lend  liimself  as 
a  Iby  figure?  Ah !  there  yon  are  wrong,  aaa  belle ;  yon  nrast  a^  the 
fEivour  of  some  one  af  your  oki  lovers,  tinft  man  with  the  Vaaidyke -fiitti, 
who  killed  his  firiend  for  year  beaux  jmx^r  or  one  of  the  new  ones, 
pei4iaps,  may  paythe  prvoe  more  gpa«ioaBly.*' 

Again  the  horrid,  unfitting  lanigh,  chaek liiig  and  rattling  in  hie  thnoat, 
aounded  through  the  stilh»ess  of  the  dearth- ohambar;  Lord  Trnvasour  iaHl 
e«ten  his  last  p^  di  nigirbiBgdes^  t)ot  he  had  atiU  pakte  and  power  to 
enjoy  wliat  he  and  most  men  with  him  fivd  of  sttU  sweeter  flavonr— tbe 
pleasure  of  Malice.  And  leaning  'there  against  Hhe  costly  draperies  of 
the  bed,  in  herkoe,  her  jew^,  her  delkate  'floatiog  dresa^ich  that  day 
had  given  out  the  fashion  ef  the  3^ear  to  Paris,  in  hisr  lovely  iroBwaheetf, 
in  her  haughty  grace,  Miairon  Lady  Yavaaaar — who  wose  no  mask  with 
him — sank  forwards,  thinking  nothing  of  her  hasband  lnjffaix  her,  hot 
with  her  white  hands  clenched,  her  teeth  aet  tight,  her  isar&oe  blanched, 
her  rich  hair  pushed  back  in  its  nmsses  ^m  her  temples,  eating  in  til 
their  bitterness  of  tfhe  ashes  of  Humiliation,  tasting  inidltheir<eruelty  the 
death-throes  of  Abdication. 


WAR. 

BY    NICHOLAS   MICHEIX. 

0  Wab,  however  we  gild  thee,  foulest  form 
That  walks  our  beautiful  and  favaared  world! 
Ay,  blacker  made  for  glory,  that  around  thee 
Darts  brilliant  beams  to  veil  thy  hideousnesa. 
And  jdaees.  .on  thy  head  a  crown  that  looks 
Of  laurel  formed,  but,  ah !  of  poison-leaves. 
Weeping  more  venom  than  the  upas-hough — 
A  funeral  wreath,  and  dabbled  all  with  blood. 

But  thou  must  live,  0  hvdra-headed  Wax ! 
Despite  our  maledictions ;  v  irtue  rears 
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The  trenchant  sword,  but,  less  than  Hercules, 

She  cannot  lop  thy  hundred  heads  away : 

Love  cannot  charm  thee,  deadly  monster.  War, 

To  trance  that  long  endures ;  calm  Wisdom  fails 

To  smootbe  the  horrors  of  thy  stormy  front ; 

And  e'en  Religion  may  not  drive  thee  back 

To  thy  primeval  hell.    While  Crime  stalks  here. 

Thou,  her  grim  offepring,  wilt  be  rampant  too. 

Thou  liv'st  on  human  passions,  hence  thy  food. 

Since  passions  still  inust  rage,  shall  never  faH: 

So  long  as  man  doth  scheme  to  rise  o*er  man, 

Aaid  restless  Avarice  grasps  what  is  not  his, 

Thy  reign  will  last,  earth's  J&ery  spirits  doomed 

Thy  sport,  thy  victims,  and,  like  Indian  jariests, 

following,  wdl-pleased,  to  death,  thy  blood-stained  car. 

The  deadly  struggle  on  that-SoiddienL  plain 
Had  ceased  its  terrors ;  lines  of  fuoioufi  men 
No  longer  clashed  with  limes ;  the  Sffirord  no  more 
Hewed  crimson  rents  througli  which  men's  souls  might  pass. 
Before  their  time,  into  etermty. 
No  longer  to  the  shaken,  answering  hills, 
The  fire-mouthed  cannom  roared ;  tne  smoke's  dun  veil. 
Drawn  o'erihw  field  by  Hiav^c's  joyous  hand. 
To  hide  the  lading  hecatombs  of  death. 
Had  melted  qS,  like  same  black  nightmare-dream. 
Now  came  the  sight  more  horrible,  more  dread. 
Than  e'en  the  battle's  tumult.    Now  white  Pain 
Lay  writhing  on  the  soil,  where  late  in  pride 
The  victim  struck  lor  glory ;  now  the  groans 
Of  dying  men,  called  heroes,  murmurs  low, 
Bniken  anon  by  some  s^arp,  sudden  s^iek 
Of  ikgony,  tto  effort  jnight  oontnsrl; 
With  fruitless  cries  for  heljat,  aftd  cries  of  tkiicst 
Erom  men  in  bleeding  torture.    Looks  from  some 
Harrowed  e'en  more  than  si^ht  of  body's  pangs — 
Looks  that  betrayed  the  soul's  intense  despair. 
Here  mourned  the  stripling,  who  would  never  now 
The  dear-loved  maiden  to  the  altar  lead ; 
There  wept  the  son,  who  isever  more  should  see 
The  aged  sire,  or  kiss  ike  nother^s  cheek ; 
And  there  the  father,  nev<er  more  to  rclasp 
The  babes  tliot  would  .be  orphans.    Livid  heaps 
Of  what  that  mora  were  bounding,  joyous  frames. 
With  hearts  Ijrisk-beating  to  the  voice  of  hope. 
Lay  stark  and  cold — ^poor  hands  and  icy  brows, 
Baobled  wifh  blood,  and  eyes,  so,ghissy-still, 
Fixed  by  the  thought  in  which  the  sufferer  died. 

Thou  moon,  uprising  with  ^alm,  silvery  ray, 
Pause  on  thy  course,  withhold  thy  gentle  lignt ; 
'Tis  not  for  thee,  sweet  vestal,  with  thy  brow 
Of  meekness,  peace,  and  purity,  to  view 
Such  scene  of  fear  and  horror.    Veil  your  eyes. 
Ye  wakeimig  stars !  nor  let  your  holy  beams. 
Meet  to  illume  Elysium,  tremble  here. 
Come,  saddest  spectres  from  Cimn^rian  realms ! 
Come,  blackest  clouds  that  curtain  Hades'  gulf ! 
And  pall  the  scehe  that  deadly  War  hath  made.  , 
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THE  QUES*. 
III. 

1  AM  INTBODUCED. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  before  I  called  at  the  Rue  d'Argentemlon 
Jourdain.  Indeea,  the  interest  I  had  felt  for  a  time  in  the  Man  of  the 
Morgue  had  begun  to  evaporate,  and  the  hundred  napoleons  I  had 
gained,  left  me  at  liberty  to  amuse  myself  in  a  way  that  made  the  time 
not  so  tedious  as  it  had  been.  I  played  a  good  deal  at  chess,  took  short 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  spent  the  evenings  either  in  the  theatre 
or  in  the  caf^s  of  the  Italien— on  the  whole,  living  very  much  the  same 
life  as  the  visible  Parisians  do. 

One  day,  as  I  passed  the  Rue  d'Argenteuil,  on  the  way  to  that  cafi 
which  has  adoptea  the  name  of  the  now-demolished  Caf^  de  lUgeDce, 
and  which  with  the  name  has  taken  up  its  chess  connexion,  I  thought,  as 
I  had  some  time  to  spare  before  the  hour  I  had  fixed  to  meet  mj 
antagonist,  I  might  as  well  see  Monsieur  Jourdain. 

I  found  him  at  home,  and  was  introduced  to  his  wife  and  to  the  apart- 
ments he  had  to  let.  The  rooms,  three  in  number,  were  comfortable 
and  picturesque.  A  hundred  years  ago,  No.  69  was  the  hotel  of  some 
great  family.  The  floors  were  of  polished  oak,  and  the  walls  panelled 
with  dark  mahogany.  Opening  from  thtf  walls  were  a  number  of  curious 
presses,  which  you  could  never  have  discovered  had  they  not  been  pointedf 
out  to  you.  Each  room  had  an  old  cabinet,  a  relic  of  aristocratic  days, 
with  multitudinous  small  drawers  suggestive  of  hidden  treasure.  The 
mantelpieces  were  of  massive  black  marble,  over  spacious  fireplaces.  The 
furniture  was  old,  quaint,  and  substantial. 

Three  of  the  presses  and  two  of  the  cabinets  were  locked.  They  con- 
tained, according  to  Jourdain,  clothes  and  other  things  belonging  to 
Laporte. 

I  made  an  attempt  to  extract  some  information  from  him  regarding 
Laporte,  but  without  success.     I  was  more  successful  with  his  wife. 

Laporte,  she  said,  was  a  tall,  melancholy-looking  man,  who  lived  a  quiet 
and  blameless  life  during  the  four  years  he  had  been  with  th^m.  He  had 
no  friends,  except  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  was 
very  kind.  No  one  had  ever  called  on  him  except  the  lady  who  had 
come  the  year  before  in  her  carriage.  "  There  was  something,'*  Madame 
Jourdain  said,  *'  on  the  poor  gentleman's  heart.  He  was  always  sad, 
and  I  often  heard  him  pacing  his  rooms  when  he  should  have  been 
asleep.  He  used  to  read  old  letters,  of  which  he  had  nearly  a  cart-load, 
and  they  seemed  to  do  him  good;  but  one  day  he  burned  them,  and  he 
was  never  himself  after  that." 

"  How  was  he  off  for  money  ?"  I  asked. 

<'  He  spent  little,"  said  madame,  *'  and  I  think  he  got  his  supplies  m 
letters  wluch  he  received  once  a  month.  These  letters,  however,  seemed 
•always  to  make  him  sadder." 

"  Would  you  describe,"  said  I,  "  the  la4y  who  called  on  him.  Your 
husband  can  give  me  no  information,  but  I  am  sure  you  can.*' 
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'<  My  husband  is  a  fool/'  said  madame,  and  it  was  clearly  not  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  that  pleasant  piece  of  intelligence  from  her.  **  You 
can  never  get  anything  out  of  him.  She  admired  his  rooms,  that 
is  all  he  can  tell  you.  The  lady  was  tall  and  stately,  her  hair  had  been 
jet  black,  but  here  and  there  appeared  a  grey  hair.  She  had  a  fine  face, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  though  I  don't  think 
a  very  amiable  one.  She  had  blue  eyes,  a  high  nose,  and  a  small  mouth, 
with  compressed  lips,  which  did  not  give  her  a  good-natured  expression, 
and  as  to  her  dress " 

But  here  Madame  Jourdain  entered  into  a  technical  description 
utterly  unintelligible  to  me,  and  of  which  I  recollect  nothing.  The 
carriage  my  lady  had  come  in  was  a  splendid  one,  the  horses  superb,  and 
the  two  livery  servants — for  it  was  in  this  magnificent  state  the  lady  had 
come  to  visit  poor  Laporte — were  the  grandest  dressed  people  Madame 
Joutdain  had  ever  seen. 

Such  was  all  the  information  I  could  extract  of  and  contf^ming  the 
Man  of  the  Morgue  from  the  Jourdains. 

On  my  return  to  my  hotel,  I  found  to  my  surprise  Albert  Trelles 
waiting  for  me.  1  should  not  have  known  him  again.  The  reckless 
haggard  look  he  had  at  the  salon  in  the  Rue  St.  HonOr6  had  disappeared. 
He  was  composed  and  in  good  spirits.  Albert  was  decidedly  good- 
looking — an  oval  face,  a  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  dark  eyes,  a  delicately- 
formed  mouth  with  Grecian  lips,  an  olive  complexion,  dark  brown  hair 
allowed  to  curl,  a  silky  brown  moustache,  and  lastly  a  figure  about  the 
middle  height,  well  formed,  light,  and  active,  constituted  altogether  a 
form  on  which  most  people,  male  or  female,  would  look  with  pleasure. 
His  dress  was  quiet  but  fashionable. 

Our  greeting  was  friendly,  indeed  affectionate.  He  thanked  me 
simply,  but  evidently  from  the  heart,  for  the  service  I  had  conferred  on 
him,  the  value  of  wnich,  he  said,  I  never  could  estimate. 

Albert  and  I  went  that  night  to  the  Theatre- Fran9ais. 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  attend  to  the  play,  and  did  not  at  first  find  it 
very  amusing  to  scan  the  faces  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  by  no 
means  good-looking  strangers,  but  at  last  my  attention  was  arrested. 

Looking  up  from  my  seat  in  the  parterre  to  one  of  the  boxes,  I  saw  a 
&ce,  then  as  now  the  only  face  to  me  in  the  world.  It  was  that  of  the 
girl  I  had  rescued  from  tne  ice. 

She  was'sitting  next  another  lady,  about  middle  age,  tall,  and  with  good 
features,  and  who  might  still  lay  claim  to  considerable  beauty,  were  it 
not  that  there  was  sopaething  about  her  one  did  not  like.  She  put  one 
in  mind  of  our  English  dames  of  high  ton,  who  seem  so  self-possessed 
that  nothing  which  might  happen  could  disturb  or  interest  them. 

I  had  ample  time  to  observe  both  ladies.  The  elder  neither  at- 
tended to  the  play  nor  the  audience,  and  did  not  notice  my  pro- 
longed scrutiny  of  her  box ;  and  the  other  was  too  intent  on  the  play 
to  see  anything  else.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Albert.  Both  of 
them,  happy  children,  were  of  that  age  when  dramatic  representation  is 
intensely  interesting,  because  the  scenes  acted  on  the  stage  are  believed 
to  be  more  romantic,  tragic,  or  comic,  than  anything  in  real  life,  and  in 
truth  are  so  to  their  experience.  But  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  Albert 
spoke  to  me,  and  getting  no  reply,  he  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes, 
and  discovered  the  cause  of  my  inattention. 
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''  A V'  said  he»  ''  there  is  my  aunt  and  cousin,  and  I  see  yo«  are 
admiring  one  of  them.  She  is  a  pcetty  girl,  my  cousin,  and  a  good  one 
too,  and  as  for  my  aunt,  she  is  not  a  bad-looking  woman  either ;  but  as  to 
her  goodness — well,  I  have  my  doubts."    « 

<*  Your  cousin !"  said  I.    "  And  her  name — what  is  it?" 

«  Her  name— I  mean  my  cousin's  name — is  Ad^le  Lachapelle^aad  mj 
aunt's  name  is  Madame  Lagrange.  But  oome,"  he  continued,  "thay 
have  recognised  me,  and  I  must  at  least  pay  my  cespects,  and  it  will  to 
you  no  harm  to  come  with  me.  I  demurred  to  this.  The  thougfaot  of  what 
I  was,  and  that,  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  give  way  to  fealiogs  I  could  not 
indulge,  made  me  hesitate.  I  made  some  excuse.  I  did  not  wi^  I 
said,  to  make  any  lady  acquaintance ;  I  was  not  in  the  humour,  aod  I 
would  not  go.  But  I  looked  up  to  the  box,,  and  a  glance  of  not  unpleased 
recognition  met  my  eyes,  and  my  scruples  vanished. 

A  minute  more  and  I  was  in  the  box,  introduced  to  Madame  Lagnwge 
as  a  friend  of  Albert's,  an  flnglishman  ;  after  which  I  was  introduced  to 
his  cousin.    She  smiled  sweetly  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

'^  This  is  not  the  first  time,"  she  said,  '*  I  have  seen  monsienc.  lam 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.'' 

Albert's  frank  face  showed  extreme  surprise,  and  Madame  l4«^gsa&ge!ft 
marble  expression  relaxed  for  a  moment 

'^  This  18  the  gentleman,"  said  the  young  girl, "  who  sav«d.my  life  whea 
I  fell  through  the  ice  on  the  pond.  I  recognise  lum  now,  though  I  think 
I  met  him  since  that  very  cold  adventure.  You  were  at  Versailles  bat 
Sunday,  wove  you  not  ?" 

^  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  I,  '^  and  my  awkwardness  then  must  h&vr 
made  as  striking,  though  not  so  favourable,  an  impression  as  the  sli^ 
service  I  was  so  lucky  to  render  on  the  first  occasion." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  she.  '^  One  does  not  like  a  Sunday  dress  torn,  hnti 
for  my  own  part,  I  like  an  ice-bath  still  less,  and  I  am  not  yet  tired  of 
the  world." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  broke  in  Albert.     "  Do  you  knonf, 

cousin,  this  gentleman  has  done  me  a  service  which "   He  hesltatfid. 

"  WeH,  it  is  not  of  so  romantic  a  nature  as  what  he  did  for  you,  hot  tt 
lavs  me  under  a  greater  obligation  even  than  saving  a  pretty  Qouan. 
That  exploit  brought  its  own  reward,  and  cancelled  th»  obligatioD.  I 
dare  say  I  would  have  done  as  much  myself." 

'*  What  has  he  done  for  you  ?"  said  Addle,,  in  unaffected  surprise. 

''  That,"  said  Albert,  ^^  is  my  secret,  which  I  will  tali  you  this  da; 
twenty  years." 

^*  I  will  get  it  from  you  to-morrow,"  said  she,  smiling ;  '^  hot,  mesa* 
time,  although  I  cannot  allow  anything  he  may  have  done  for  you  to  be 
so  great  a  service  ev«i  to  you  as  saving  my  life,  we  agree  for  the  first 
time  on  one  point,  namely,  that  we  are  both  obliged  to  Mr.  Smith." 

"  As  to  the  common  obligation,  I  ag^ee  with  you,"  said  Albert;  ''hot 
as  to  the  other  matter,  much  as  I  like  you,  I  confess  to  a  slight  par- 
tiality to  myself^  and,  in  order  to  repay  the  obligation,  I  must  beg  of 
you,  aunt,  to  take  us  home  with  you  to  supper  after  the  play.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  my  friend  to  uncle." 

Madame  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and,  indeed,  had  shown  little  intoffiit 
in  our  conversation.     She  now  said,  coolly  : 
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^'  We  Bfft  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Smith;  not  every  maa  of  the  present 
day  would  wet  his  feet  to  ^ave  a  mad  girl,  and  not  every  one  would  or 
could  reseue  you  From  soaie  of  the  scrapes  you  so  often  get  into;  but 
it  would  be  a  bad  return  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  go  home  with  U3  two  dull 
ladies  this  evening.  I  suppose  both  he  and  you  will  find  it  more  pleasant 
to  call  some  forenoon.*' 

I  saw  clearly  she  was  not  disposed  for  our  company.  Her  niece  seemed 
disappointed  at  her  want  of  cordiality,  and  said  to  me,  in  English,  '^  Do 
not  &il  to  come.  My  aunt  is  not  very  well,  but  she  will  be  better  to- 
morrow." 

Albert  bit  bis  lip,  but  sdbd  nothing. 

^'  Look,"  said  Madame  Lagrange,  zou^g  herself  into  some  anknation, 
c<  Aere  ia  the  Gomte  de  Meniille.  It  is  not  often  he  comes  to  the  theatre. 
I  hope  he  will  have  the  good  taste  to  join  us." 

The  count  had  just  entered  an  opposite  box.  He -seemed  a  handsome^ 
middle-aged  man,  but  the  distance  *was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  see  hb 
features.  He  soon  recognised  Madame  Lag^nge,  and  shortly  made  his 
appearance  in  her  box.  He  sat  down  a  seat  or  two  bad^,  and  was  j(uned 
by  Madame  Lagrange,  with  whom  he  entered  uato  an  earnest  conversa- 
tioQ. 

I  was  too  pleasantly  engaged  to^  pay  any  attention  to  him ;  his  luoky 
intervention  left  \x»  and  Trelles  and  Ma^motselle  Lachapelle  to  our* 
selves. 

I>ttring  the  hour  the  play  lasted  I  was  not  in  the  Th^^tre-Fran^ais^ 
but  in  Paradise;  and  when  we  left  the  theatre,  I  felt,  when  I  bainded 
bar  into  the  carriage  and  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  the  dark  curtain  whic^ 
had  long  hung  over  my  destiny  were  of  a  sudden  drawn  up^  revealmg  in 
the  distance  through  forest  glades  and  over  ripening  fields,  a  blessed  land 
gleaming  in  the  mining  sun. 

I  was  so  oecupied  iin  my  leave-taking  that  I  pdld  little  attention  to  the 
count  and  Madame  Lagrange^  thouigh  it  exdAed  my  envy  not  a  little  when 
the  former  entered  the  carria^  with  the  twie»  ladies.  I  did  not  see  his  face. 
Madame  merely  bowed  coldly  as  they  drove  away. 

''My  aiint,"  said  Albert^  "  was  not  o^er-gracLous  to  you  to-night;  but 
sbmetlung  has  lately  ooeurredio  vex  her,  I  know  not  what.  I  see  it  tries 
her  much  to  m^ntiun  that  suUime  eompoaure,  and  sometimes  she  seems 
weary  of  it.  I  believe  the  old  ^1  has  had  her  trials.  I  would  wager 
that  some  hundred  years  ago  she  must  have  done  some  slight  service  to 
the  devil." 

« I  don't  see,"  I  implied,  **  that  I  haive  any  reason  to  complain.  I  am 
a  perfeet  stratager,  and,  like  a  prudent  woman,  she  does  not  like  an 
acquaintance  forced  on  her." 

''  Spoken  like  an  Englishman,"  said  Albert.  ''  I  beyeve  if  a  man  saved 
your  life  you  would  not  thank  him  till  yon  were  properly  introduced,  and 
knew  all  about  his  family.  But,  still  forther  to  satisfy  you,  be  it  known 
that  her  general  manner  is  much  the  same  to  all — even  to  imcle  and 
myself.  She  is  not  demonstrative.  The  (xily  intimate  she  has  is  the 
count,  and  even  that  is  not  founded*on  any  cordial  relation,  but  on  aome 
secret  in  eomoaon  which  puzdLes  Adele  and  me  to  find  out." 

"  You  interest  me,"  said  L  "  I  will  be  impatient  to  call  on  her  in 
terms  of  hec  cordial  invitation.    I  like,  myatezious  ladies." 
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"  We  will  go  to-morrow,'*  said  he,  "  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  you 
find  nothing  mysterious  about  her..  She  was  in  one  of  her  sombre  moods 
last  night;  on  occasions  no  one  can  be  brighter  or  more  fascinating,  and 
I  have  heard  good  judges  say  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  Paris." 

IV. 

A  PATRIOT  A  LA  FRAN^AISE. 

Next  morning  Albert  called  on  me,  and  we  went  to  the  hotel  of  Mon- 
sieur Lagrange,  Rue  d'Antin.  The  house  was  new  and  handsome,  dis- 
playing a  good  deal  of  wealth  and  much  aristocratic  pretension,  to  which 
Albert  informed  me  his  uncle  had  no  right.  The  father  of  Lagrange,  he 
said,  had  been  an  innkeeper,  and  the  sou  made  his  money  and  gained  his 
present  position  by  serving,  in  the  diplomatic  line,  first  Napoleon  the 
Great,  then  Louis  XVIIL,  then  Napoleon  again,  then  Louis  XVIII. 
again,  next  Charles  X.,  then  Louis  Philippe,  thereafter  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  now  Napoleon  III. 

"  But  how,"  said  I,  "  did  he  manage  to  keep  his  feet  and  his  head  in 
the  midst  of  such  tergiversation  ?" 

"  That  is  a  wonder,"  said  Albert,  "  to  his  friends,  but  not  to  his 
enemies,  who  say  that  he  always  prepared  his  way  with  the  coming 
regime  by  well-timed  treachery  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  to  whom  he 
pretended  all  the  while  the  most  zealous  devotion,  and  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  secret  societies  and  intrigues  made  his  adhesion  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  conspirators  about  to  become  the  legitimate  government 
France,"  he  continued,  "  is  a  fine  country  for  getting  on ;  we  have  the 
ouverte  carriere,  and  are  neither  impeded  by  aristocratic  privileges  nor 
by  conscience."  « 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  door  being  opened. 

We  entered  a  splendid  hall,  and  were  shown  into  the  study,  where  we 
found  La^ange,  to  whom  Albert  immediately  introduced  me  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  saved  his  cousin's  life.  He  received  us  courteously. 
"Madame  and  Miss  Lachapelle,"  he  said,  "are  out  at  present,  bat 
will  soon  be  in,  but  I  lose  no  time  in  thanking  you  for  the  great  serrice 
you  have  conferred  on  us  in  saving  my  niece's  life."  I  made  the  usual 
deprecatory  remarks,  and  our  conversation  gradually  diverged  into  general 
topics.  He  was  a  kind  of  man  not  to  be  found  out  of  France,  and  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  him. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  swallowed  so  many  oaths  and  broken  them, 
adopted  so  many  constitutions  and  violated  them,  that  I  wondered  the 
floor  did  not  open  up  and  precipitate  him  into  the  abyss — or  at  least  into 
the  kitchen.  The  feeling  of  moral  disapproval  such  a  political  life  natu- 
rally engendered,  however,  insensibly  wore  away  under  the  charm  of  his 
suave  and  fluent  talk.  He  had  a  cordiality  which  ingratiated  him  with 
youth,  and  I  should  suppose  with  older  people.  He  took  you  completely 
into  his  confidence,  speaking  to  you,  though  a  perfect  stranger,  about  bii 
private  affairs  and  feelings  as  ordinary  people  do  not  speak  to  their  most 
intunate  friends.  He  was  one  of  those  who  make  every  one  they  met 
their  father  confessor,  and  though  a  repetition  of  his  confession  might 
be  tiresome — for  Lagrange  was  a  doctrinaire,  and  preferred  the  mono- 
logue—and it  was  well  known  that  notwithstanding  his  aflectionate  con- 
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fidences  he  would  sacrifice  you,  without  scruple,  to  his  interests;  still,  to 
me  who  did  not  know  his  character,  and  had  no  implicit  confidence  in 
Albert's  judgment,  this  first  interview  had  a  freshness  and  interest  which 
has  impressed  all  he  said  on  my  memory  to  this  day. 

"  I  like  you,"  he  said  to  his  nephew  ;  "  you  take  things  as  they  come, 
and  do  not  inquire  into  causes.  You  don't  know,  I  take  it,  that  you  are 
a  practical  philosopher." 

" Not  I,"  said  Albert ;  "I  never  was  considered  practical,  and  as  for 
philosophy,  it  is  not  my  metier." 

'*  And  in  this,"  said  his  uncle,  "  consists  your  philosophy.  Most  men 
puzzle  themselves  finding  reasons  for  everything,  and  in  questions  of 
practical  life  this  is  the  surest  way  to  go  wrong." 

^*  I  would  like  to  hear  your  reasons  for  this  unreasonable  opinion,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  **  it  seems  to  me  a  vain  thing  to  group  the  incidents 
preceding  any  event,  and  apparently  conducing  to  it,  and  say  these  are 
the  causes  of  it,  because,  on  closer  observation,  we  always  find  something 
else  without  which  the  event  would  not  have  occurred,  and  the  more 
closely  we  observe,  the  more  of  these  overlooked  causes  turn  up ;  and, 
conversely,  it  is  equally  futile  to  deduce  from  a  laboured  induction  of 
present  causes  and  tendencies,  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to  happen,  for  the 
relations  of  our  supposed  data — even  although  we  have  overlooked  none 
which  are  essential — and  their  action  and  reaction  are  so  infinite,  that  the 
most  cautious  prediction  is  no  better  than  a  mere  guess — indeed,  in 
general,  not  so  good." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are  right  in  this,  one  man  is  as  wise  as  an- 
other, and  statesmanship  the  Vainest  of  all  reputations." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lagrange,  "  if  by  statesmanship  you  mean  logical 
deduction  as  a  means  ^  prediction  of  public  events.  That  is  what  many 
of  our  ministers  try  and  fail,  but  your  English  statesmen  are  wiser  in  their 
generation.  They  do  not  attempt  to  reason  or  deduce,  but  trust  to  instinct, 
which  they  call  common  sense.  I  am  convinced,"  he  continued,  '*  that 
the  most  successful  statesmen,  or  the  most  successful  men  of  business,  have 
reasoned — that  is  to  say,  have  deduced  the  least.  There  is  in  successful 
men  a  kind  of  brute  instinct,  which  cultivation  and  reflection  rather  dete- 
riorates than  improves.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  much  thought  brings 
either  a  fixity  of  convictions  or  a  vacillation  in  action,  both  out  of  place 
in  this  chanceful  scene,  leading  us  either  obstinately  to  set  ourselves  against 
events,  or  else  not  to  act  at  all.  In  this  world  we  must,  in  general, 
make  up  our  mind  and  act  in  the  same  moment,  and  the  best  we  can  do, 
is  now  and  then  to  seize  a  sheaf  thrown  out  by  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
before  the  next  revolution  sweeps  it  again  into  the  vortex." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Madame  Lagrange 
and  Miss  Lachapelle.  Madame,  to  my  surprise,  was  very  cordial  in  her 
erecting.  She  expressed  her  happiness  at  seeing  us,  and  said  to  her 
husband,  '*  This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  told  you  we  were  under 
80  great  obligations  for  saving  Adele's  life." 

1  said  I  considered  myself  the  party  obliged  in  having  been  able  to 
render  a  slight  service  to  Miss  Lachapelle. 

The  truth  of  this  conventional  disclaimer  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that 
the  tone  in  which  I  concluded  was  not  that  of  a  merely  complimentary 
speech. 
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Madame  Lagrange  observed  it,  but  I  could  make  nodiing  of  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face.     Her  niece  blushed. 

*'  Well,"  said  Lagrange,  "  it  is  pleasant  when  two  parties  think  them- 
selves mutually  obb'ged.     Let  us  leave  it  so,  at  least  till  after  dinner." 

The  ladies  took  the  hint  and  retired  to  dress,  and  on  their  return  dinner 
was  immediately  announced. 

I  am  a  judge  of  a  dinner  and  like  a  good  one,  and  have  no  &ith 
in  the  man's  honesty  who  says  he  does  not  care  what  he  eats.  The 
dinner  Lagrange  set  before  us  was  perfect,  and  I  suspect  his  cuisine  was 
one  of  hb  instruments  to  assist  his  schemes — an  element  of  success  not 
to  be  despised  in  Paris,  where  Apicius,  if  a  friend  to  government,  would 
attain  the  best  posts,  while  Socrates,  if  he  did  not  give  a  good  dinner 
(which  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  do),  would  run  a  risk  of  being 
sent  to  Cayenne. 

I  hasten  to  relieve  the  appehension  of  my  readers.  I  am  not  to  give 
the  bill  of  fare,  nor  to  discuss  the  wines  and  their  vintages.  I  hold  such 
dissertations  impertinent.  You  have  no  right  to  dilate  on  a  dinner,  or 
on  wines,  unless  you  ask  your  listener  to  pai'take,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  is  impossible.  So,  let  the  indulgent  reader  suppose  that  I  have 
described  a  6rst  class  French  dinner,  and  he  will  have  no  diflBculty  in 
believing  that  it  had  a  soothing,  balmy  effect  on  all  of  us  ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  it  was  over  I  found  myself  on  as  familiar  terms  with  all  the 
party  as  if  I  had  known  them  for  years. 

Madame  Lagrange  was  particularly  gracious  and  very  fascinating.  It 
struck  me,  however,  that  her  talk  was  more  of  a  kind  to  be  expected 
from  a  highly  educated  man  than  from  ta  well  educated  woman.  It 
abounded  in  shrewd  remarks  of  a  purely  selfish  nature,  and  in  observations 
on  the  natural  sciences,  which  showed  an  acquaintance  with  the  present' 
state  of  discovery  not  to  be  expected  from  a  lady.  It  struck  m^  too, 
occasionally,  that  she  was  impatient  of  controversy,  or  even  discussion. 
Her  mind  seemed  occupied  carrying  out  its  own  train  of  thought  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  she  seemed  pained  when  she  was  forced  to 
attend  to  the  remarks  of  others.  Our  conversation  turned  on  the  working 
classes. 

Madame  wanted  softness.  Her  philanthropy  was  of  the  poor-law 
school,  and  would  have  delighted  a  Scotch  inspector  of  a  parochial  board. 
The  recollection  of  the  Man  of  the  Morgue  was  vivid  in  my  miud,  and  I 
said  that  I  did  not  so  much  pity  the  poor  who  had  been  always  poor,  but 
rather  those  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  that  I  did  not  admit  it  was 
a  reason  to  refuse  our  sympathy  that  their  misfortunes  were  often  of  their 
own  creating. 

"  I  differ  from  you  entirely,"  said  madame;  "a  man  who  has  seen 
better  days  is  another  name  for  a  fool,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
fools." 

"  But  they  may  not  be  fools,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  known  men  of  intellect 
and  feeling  reduced  from  riches  to  poverty  by  misfortunes  they  could  not 
avert." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  mistaken,"  she  replied  ;  "  such  men  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  but  from  some  vain  crotchet  ha?e 
refused  to  do  so.     Depend  on  it,  all  men  have  their  deserts." 

To  complete  my  sketch  of  madame,  I  need  hardly  say  she  was  a 
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politician,  but  her  creed  was  simpij  a  devoted  adherence  to  the  party  of 
order.  She  had  a  wholesome  hatred  of  Socialists  and  Red  Republicans, 
and  as  little  patience  or  sympathy  with  Idealogues  as  Napoleon  I.  or  his 
nephew.  A  strong  executive  was  to  her  the  best  of  all  possible  govern- 
ments, and  the  existing  regime  was  strong  enough  in  that  department. 
Hence,  she  neither  agreed  with  Albert's  Legitimism  nor  with  the  Or- 
leanism  which,  if  Lagrange  had  any  real  convictions,  was  the  shade 
of  politics  to  which  he  faintly  inclined ;  and  as  to  my  national  predilec- 
tions for  a  constitutional  government,  they  were  to  her  incomprehensible. 
A  constitutional  government  was  one  in  which  no  party  had  their  will, 
and  madame  was  too  evidently  accustomed  to  have  hers  to  approve  or  to 
understand  any  regime  in  which  the  governing  power  could  not  carry  out 
its  wishes. 

On  the  whole,  I  did  not  like  madame.  She  was  not  wholesome.  Her 
mind  was  too  much  taken  up  with  abstract  thought ;  and,  when  that  is 
the  case  with  a  woman,  there  is  some  hidden  sorrow  which  the  energies 
of  the  mind  try  to  hide,  and  which,  therefore,  deprives  the  character  of 
naturalness.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  men  addicted  devotedly 
to  chess  or  whist.  These  genemlly  have  some  strong  motive  to  drive 
dull  care  away. 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  myself,  and,  though  I  joined  in  the  con^ 
versation,  I  took  little  interest  in  it.  Gentlemen  in  my  position  look 
upon  political  questions  with  profound  indifference.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment will  pay  private  debts,  and,  as  we  men  now-a-days  are  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  politics,  they  fail  to  possess  that  power  of  distraction 
which  they  may  have  with  women.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  had  an 
agreeable  and  yet  not  an  unalloyed  source  of  distraction  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Adele,  with  whom  at  last  I  managed  to  have  a  tete-a-t6te.  She 
detailed  to  me  the  experiences  of  her  school-days  in  a  convent  under  a 
system  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  time  of  Saint  Louis,  but  decidedly 
not  in  harmony  with  the  era  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  which,  judging  from 
its  results  in  her,  must  still  be  in  harmony  with  human  nature,  and,  in- 
deed, for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  convent-bred  girl  to  that  crammed 
epitome  of  all  science  and  accomplishment  turned  out  by  our  fashionable 
boarding-schools. 

But  Madame  Lagrange  did  not  seem  to  like  our  tete-a-tete.  Coming 
over  to  the  alcove  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge,  she  said  to  her  niece : 

''  Have  you  seen  the  count  since  last  night  ?  I  stupidly  forgot,  Mr. 
Smith,  to  introduce  you  to  him.  You  would  find  him  very  agreeable, 
and  he  must  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  service  you  rendered  my  niece." 

''  No,"  said  the  niece,  answering  the  query  directed  to  her,  "  I  have 
not  seen  him,  and  I  don't  understand  why  he  should  be  so  particularly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Smith.     It  was  not  the  count  he  pulled  out  of  the  water." 

"  But,"  said  her  aunt — and  an  attempt  at  a  smile  broke  for  a  moment 
on  her  face — "  I  have  no  doubt  the  count  would  consider  it  as  great  an 
obligation  saving  you  as  if  he  himself  had  been  in  danger." 

Adele  blushed,  and  seemed  annoyed. 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much,"  she  said.   "  The  count  is  too  fond  of  himself." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  aunt  ^  "  but  perhaps  he  looks  on  some  one  as  part 
of  himself." 

**  Aunt,"  said  Adele,  "  do  leave  me  alone." 
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'*  Very  well,"  said  madame.  "  You  are  a  strange  girl,  and,  if  I  were 
the  count " 

But  here  Lagrange  came  up,  and  took  his  wife  aside  to  give  her  opi- 
nion on  some  question  between  him  and  Trelles. 

The  young  girl  remained  silent.  Was  the  sigh  which  I  heard  hen  or 
mine  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  conversation  broke  up  abruptly  the  plea* 
sant  day-dream  to  which  I  had  given  way,  and  I  was  glad  when  Albert, 
in  deference  to  the  early  hours  of  the  ramily,  bade  adieu,  and  took  me 
away  with  him. 

Adele  pressed  my  hands  at  taking  leave,  and  spoke  to  me  with  an 
inflexion  in  her  voice  from  which  in  other  days,  and  had  I  not  been 
given  to  understand  she  was  engaged,  I  might  have  drawn  a  happy 
augury. 

V. 

RBLICS  OF  LAPOBTB. 

Some  time  after  this  I  removed  to  Monsieur  Jourdain's,  Rue  d'Argeu- 
teuil.  It  was  by  no  means  a  fashionable  locality  nor  a  fragrant,  but  an 
incident  had  renewed  my  interest  in  the  Man  of  the  Morgue. 

Jourdain  called  on  me  one  morning  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  a 
stranger  had  left  at  his  house  for  Laporte^  It  was  neither  addressed  nor 
signed,  and  had  no  post-mark.  I  opened  it.  The  following  were  its 
terms: 

"My  Friend, — I  have  got  your  letter  of  the  17th,  the  first  Iha?e 
got  for  many  a  year,  though  I  have  written  several  to  you.  You  are 
right ;  your  letters  to  me,  and  mine  to  you,  have  been  mtercepted.  I 
never  doubted  your  friendship.  I  thought  you  were  dead.  How  could 
you  doubt  me,  my  brother ! 

"  You  have  been  sorely  tried,  but  it  has  all  been,  I  trust,  for  the  best 
The  loss  of  those  we  love,  the  treachery  of  friends,  and  all  that  is  worse 
to  bear  than  these,  are  meant  to  draw  us  from  the  world  and  bring  us  to 
God.  Take,  then,  the  lesson,  my  friend,  as  it  is  meant.  I  do  not  ask 
you  not  to  reclaim  her — nay,  I  urge  you  to  do  so — but  do  not  revenge 
your  wrongs.  Consider  them  as  the  incidents  in  a  former  life  which 
you  have  renounced,  and  the  darker  these  inci4.ents  have  been,  the  more 
energetically  cut  them  off  from  influencing  your  new  life. 

"I  can  only  dimlv  imagine,  or  rather  dread,  what  these  incidents  were. 
There  were  possibilities  of  evil  which  I  foresaw  in  your  position,  and 
which  may  have  happened,  which  I  dare  not  mention.  God  forbid  that 
my  fears  were  just !  But,  from  your  letter,  I  see  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  same  dreadful  thoughts.  Consider,  then,  that  even  though  the 
unmentionable  may  have  happened,  it  is  beyond  remedy,  beyond  hope. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  world  of  despair  and  darkness.  Come  out  into 
the  light,  my  friend. 

'*  And  what  is  that  light?  I  can  show  it,  for  I,  too,  have  been  in  the 
valley  of  death,  and  have  reached  the  higher  land.  Join  me,  O  friend  of 
my  youth !  and  I  will  lead  you  where  your  sorrows  will  be  forgotten— 
where  the  obligations  of  a  noble  service  will  eflEace  all  worldly  interests 
from  your  heart  and  your  memory — where,  in  the  utter  abnegation  of 
self,  you  will  be  rid  of  that  terrible  past  which  threatens  to  crash  you. 
For  such  as  you  the  Church  holds  out  her  loving  arms,  and  welcomes  you 
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home.  Join,  my  friend,  our  fraternity,  and  just  the  bitterer  the  world  has 
been  to  you,  so  much  the  more  will  you  be  fitted  for  that  life  of  devotion, 
of  submission,  and  of  faith,  which  looks  for  its  reward  in  the  world  to 
come.  Come,  then,  to  me  to  Lyons,  and  we  will  go  together  to  one  of 
those  calm  retreats  where  the  weary  and  despairing  spirit  finds  conso- 
lation. 

"  The  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  not  far  from  this.  I  was 
bred  up  within  its  walls,  and  it  is  there  I  mean  to  end  my  days.  In  its 
severe  solitudes,  amidst  its  holy  inmates,  you  will  find  peace." 

It  was  this  letter  which  induced  me,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1860,  to 
become  the  successor  of  Laporte  in  his  modest  apartments  in  Jourdain's 
house.  ^ 

I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  landlord  and  landlady,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  their  lodgings,  had  remained  without  a  tenant 
since  I  saw  them.  True,  many  had  called,  and  all  had  been  delighted 
with  the  rooms;  and,  indeed,  Jourdain  said  they  were  in  great  request, 
but  something  had  always  turned  up  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a 
bargain. 

^*  Monsieur  Laporte's  friend,  the  lady,"  he  said,  ''  had  called  among 
the  rest,  and  had  wished  to  go  into  his  rooms  alone ;  but,"  said  Jourdain, 
"  I  would  not  allow  it.  She  said  she  wished  to  sit  a  short  time  alone  in 
the  room  of  her  old  friend.  I  was  of  course  exceedingly  polite,  but  I 
told  her  that  the  property  of  Laporte  had  been  consigned  to  my  charge 
by  his  relation,  and  though  I  did  not  doubt  madame  in  the  least,  still  I 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  room  in  my  absence. 
She  said  I  must  be  mistaken  ;  Laporte,  she  knew,  had  no  relations,  and  any 
one  who  pretended  to  be  so  must  simply  be  an  impostor.  I  replied  that 
could  not  be,  as  you  had  the  authority  of  the  police.  But  here,'*  con- 
tinued Jourdain,  '^  our  interview  came  abruptly  to  an  end  ;  the  lady  took 
ill  and  almost  fainted.  She  said  it  was  the  heat  and  the  smell ;  but  to 
my  mind  it  was  cold  enough,  and  there  is  no  smell  in  my  house.' ' 

Jourdain  had  a  Parisian  nose,  which  smells  not. 

*'  Did  you  mention  my  name  to  the  lady  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  Strangely  enough,  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  she  did 
not  ask  me.  She  seemed  anxious  and  restless  all  the  time  she  was  in  the 
house.     I  think  she  must  have  been  in  love  with  Laporte." 

I  took  a  vow  then  and  there  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  as  the  first 
Btep  towards  it,  I  opened  with  a  set  of  tools  the  different  drawers  and 
presses  in  the  room. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  signed  by  me  and  M.  Jourdain  : 

"  I. — IN  THE  FARLOUR.  ^ 

"1.  In  a  black  cabinet :  3  pair  of  trousers  and  black  dress-coat — old — 
5  shirts,  3  handkerchiefs,  4  pair  of  stockings. 

"  2.  In  drawer  of  washstand :  2  brushes,  2  razors,  and  a  comb. 

"  3.  In  small  drawer  of  dressing-table  :  a  small  box,  locked,  which  on 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  plain  gold  ring,  a  tress  of  black  hair, 
a  crucifix  of  silver,  and  a  wooden  rosary. 

"  II. — BEDROOM. 

"  L  In  escritoire  :  a  bundle  of  receipts,  and  3  old  letters,  so  feded  as 
to  be  illegible. 

*'  2.  In  a  press  in  the  panels :  a  female  child's  clothes. 
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'^3.  In  a  secret  drawer  of  this  press :  a  ngnei-ring,  a  Uood  stone  trt 
in  gold,  and  engraved  on  it  a  hand  holding  a  flag. 

*^  This  is  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  M.  L.  Laporte,  supposed  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Seine,  January  3,  1860,  and  who  was 
buried  from  the  Morgue,  taken  by  me,  John  Smith,  nearest  rela* 
tion  of  the  deceased,  in  presence  of  me,  Louis  Jourdain,  lodgingw 
hoose  keeper,  Rue  d'Argenteuil.  As  witness  our  hands  thisifoarth 
day  of  February,  1860.  **  John  Smith. 

**  Louis  Joubdain." 

I  appropriated  the  signet-ring,  and  determined  to  use  it  in  future  to 
seal  any  letters  I  might  have  to  write  in  Paris.  I  also  took  the  trouUe 
to  get  some  note-paper  engraved  with  Laporte's  crest  on  the  corner.  I 
intended  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  I  had  fallen  heir  to  the  pedigree  and 
status  of  Laporte,  whatever  these  might  be. 

The  letters  mentioned  in  the  inventory  as  illegible  were  so  at  first,  but 
subsequently  the  application  of  an  acid  brought  the  wnting  out  deaily. 
I  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  and  translated  : 

"  Lyons,  April  20,  W41. 

•*  Deakbst  Lotris, — How  long  are  you  to  be  away  ?  This  is  the  first 
absence,  my  lovey  since  our  marriage,  and  I  weary  much  for  your  retaro. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else  but  my  own  Louis.  In  vain  I  try  to  read, 
vainer  still  to  work.  I  only  wander  alone  in  the  wood  and  through  tlte 
park  we  liked  so  much.  It  is  not  now  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  which  is 
the  charm ;  it  is  that  you  have  been  there.  To  roe  these  fields  are  like  Pales^ 
tine' to  the  pilgrim.  But,  dearest,  I  am  foolish,  I  love  you  sormuch.  Do  ht* 
give  my  folly,  and  think  of  me,  not  as  I  am,  a  young  creatore  with  littb 
education  and  little  beauty,  but  your  wife,  Loais,  your  wife  !  I  said  this 
is  the  first  tinoe  you  have  been  away.  Is  it  that  which  makes  me  afraid, 
which  gives  me  hideous  dreams,  which  makes  me  cry  ?  And  yet,  Louis,  do 
not  think  I  am  unhappy.  I  am  not  so,  dearest.  Marie  is  kind  and  takes 
care  of  me,  but  even  she  is  changed.  Louis,  can  you  guess  what  is  the 
matter  with  her  ?  Her  spirits  are  forced,  and  she  does  not  like  me  as  she 
used  to  do.  Something  has  happened.  She  has  a  secret,  and  suffers. 
Can  our  English  friend  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  I  think  he  loves 
her,  and  she  is  so  beautiful.  I  wonder,  Louis,  you  did  not  take  her  instead 
of  me ;  she  is  so  much  prettier  and  so  clever,  and  I  am  so  stupid.  I  said  I 
am  sure  he  loves  her,  but  does  she  love  him  ?  That  I  doubt.  Sure  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  her.  Come  back  then,  Louis,  soon,  and  pflt 
us  all  right.  And  yet  how  selfish  I  am !  I  ought  to  burn  this  letter. 
Stay,  dearest,  till  your  business  is  over,  and  excuse  me  fretting. 

"  One  kiss — there  it  is^ — and  now  I  seal  it  up.  "  Anette. 

"  P.S. — Our  Petita,  poor  little  thing,  is  quite  well.  Beautiful  lib 
papa." 

**  April  25, 1845. 

"  My  dear  Brother,-^!  ought  to  have  written  you  sooner,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  disturb  you,  as  I  know  your  business  is  important;  but  I  must 
write,  for  our  Anette  is  seriously  unwell.  She  pined,  poor  aflPectionate 
thing,  since  you  left  her.  I  thought  she  would  get  better,  but  she  is 
losing  strength,  and  I  must  have  you  home.  Don't,  however,  alarm  your- 
self unnecessarily.  You  have  a  strong  mind,  my  brother,  but  you  know 
so  have  I,  and  I  am  not  lightly  disturbed  nor  prone  to  exaggerate.  I  think 
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there  is  no  danger,  but  Anette  is  my  sister,  very  dear  to  me,  and  in  her 
case  I  may  be  too  anxious.  The  doctor  says  she  will  be  quite  well  after 
you  return.  It  is  your  absence,  poor  little  thing.  So  judge  for  yourself, 
brother-in-law  mine. 

"  The  youngster  is  in  perfect  health.  Our  Englishman  Is  kind,  and  calls 
every  day.     i  begin  to  like  him.  "  Marie." 

"Lyons,  Rue  d'Or,  No.  10,  April,  27, 1845. 
*j  Louis,  my  darling  Louis, — Do  you  love  me  as  I  love  you?  I  hope 
not,  my  dearest,  for  how  can  you  support  in  that  case  what  I  must  say. 
Louis,  pray  to  Him  who  giveth  strength.  Pray  for  me  and  for  yourself 
and  for  our  own  child.  Louis,  I  am  very  ill.  I  can  barely  write  to  you, 
I  am  so  weak.  I  don't  know  what  has  been  the  matter.  O,  what  has 
come  over  me  ?  My  God,  I  am  very  young,  and  Louis  is  so  good  to 
me.  Spare  me,  O  God  !  Louis,  I  am  very  ill.  Come,  dearest,  come  ; 
I  must  see  you  again.  Louis,  dearest,^  I  am  dying.  That  is  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,  O  my  darling,  my  own  !  I  am  to  be  taken  from  you;  I  feel 
it,  I  know  it.  The  doctor  flatters  me ;  alas'!  I  am  rapidly  sinking.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  all  come  about.  After  you  left  me  I  got  worse,  I 
suppose  because  you  had  left  me.  The  doetor  you  sent  from  Paris  says 
I  am  consumptive;  Regnier  says  no.  But  I  am  getting  worse  every  day. 
Marie  nurses  me,  and  is  kind  as  kind  could  be.  I  vomit  constantly.  1 
grow  weaker  every  day.  I  can't  leave  my  bed  now.  Come,  dearest, 
eoroe ;  let  me  die  in  your  arms  if  die  I  must.  If  you  had  been  here  it 
might  not  have  happened.  The  doctors  are  all  wrong.  Louis,  I  am 
always  worse  after  their  medicines.  Marie  looks  very  grave  and  heart- 
broken. I  now  see  it  is  my  health  which  was  distressing  her;  she  knew 
I  was  much  worse  than  I  supposed—" 

'Here  the  letter  is  continued  by  Marie: 

"  Dearest  Brother, — Poor  Anette  is  very  ill,  but  I  think  she  ex- 
aggerates. I  do  not  know.  I  can't  imagine  what  is  the  matter  with  her, 
but  you  must  come  immediately,  whatever  your  business  may  be.  I  was 
wrong  in  my  last  to  bid  you  stay.  Dear  brother,  bear  up  against  this  sore 
trial.  It  is  killing  me.  My  dear  Anette,  my  pretty  sister  !  Come  home, 
Louis,  or  it  may  be  too  late.  I  am  much  changed.  I  have  lost  all  my 
spirits ;  my  bad  temper  is  subdued  ;  my  strength  of  mind — on  which  I 
used  to  pride  myself,  and  which  you  admired — is  all  gone  now.  Come, 
O  come." 

To  this  letter,  in  a  man's  hand,  was  appended  the  simple  word 
"  Traitress." 

The  date  and  address  of  this  letter  were  in  Marie's  handwriting. 

Here  was  some  more  light  thrown  on  this  lugubrious  history.  The 
man  in  the  Morgue  had  been  a  married  and  a  well-loved  man.  He  had 
had  a  sister-in-law  and  a  child,  and  they  had  lived  at  No.  10,  Rue  d'Or, 
Lyons.  The  wife  supposed  herself  to  be  dying  at  the  date  of  this  last 
letter,  and  so  did  her  sister.  The  Rue  d'Or,  I  happened  to  know,  was  a 
fashionable  locality,  consisting  of  palatial  houses,  inhabited  only  by  the 
richest  citizens  of  Lyons.  It  was  remarkable  that  a  man  who  had  oc- 
cupied one  of  these  houses  should  have  finished  his  life  in  the  Morgue. 

The  evidence  was  accumulating,  and  I  felt  certain  the  mystery  would 
be  cleared  up. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUNS  * 

Guns — whether  rifled  muskets  or  rifled  ordnance — and  ships  clad  with 
iron  to  resist  projectiles  and  projecting  engines  are  essentially  objects  of 
offence  and  defence.  It  is  but  in  keeping,  then,  with  so  dismal  yet  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  that  the  question,  both  as  to  priority  of  discovery  and 
efficiency  in  the  engines  produced,  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute 
as  any  social  or  political  questions  which  the  said  engines  may  themselves 
be  called  upon  to  settle  in  their  own  peculiar  noisy,  smoky,  and  disastrous 
way.  The  ''  Battle  of  the  Guns,"  as  it  has  been  called,  has  for  some  time 
been  waging  in  this  land  with  a  perseverance  that  is  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  public  confidence  in  the  results  when  the  guns  themselves  shall 
be  brought  into  actual  use.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of 
the  behaviour  of  certain  rifled  guns  at  far-off  Ragosima  (and  for  the 
vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  which  guns  our  rulers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  grave  apology),  the  feeling  that  is  almost  general,  that 
there  has  been  an  amount  of  expenditure  altogether  incommensurate  with 
the  results  produced,  would  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

In  regard  to  claims  of  priority,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  tells  us  that  there  is 
not  a  single  feature  in  any  one  of  the  recently-patented  improvements  in 
gunnery — from  the  metal  of  which  a  cannon  is  made,  to  the  form  of  the 
bore  and  the  configuration  of  the  projectile — that  has  not  been  the  object 
of  contested  claims  and  the  source  of  vituperative  animosity.  Were  we 
to  credit  the  open  assaults  and  the  secret  imputations,  not  on  one  only, 
but  on  almost  all  the  eminent  engineers  at  present  engaged  in  the  study 
of  rifled  arms,  the  otherwise  inadmissible  conclusion  would  be  inevitable, 
that  the  most  exalted  *men  in  this  important  department  must  be  included 
in  Pope's  estimate  of  Bacon,  as 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

In  regard  to  those  claims  of  efficiency,  which  have  far  greater  practical 
weight  as  regards  the  momentous  decision  which  the  country  is  now  called 
upon  to  make,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  We  feel 
indebted  to  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  for  sifting  the  evidence  taken  upon  the 
subject  by  successive  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whatever 
other  evidence  is  available  in  this  great  controversy;  but  we  fear  that  we 
feel  with  the  greater  number,  that  practical  efficiency — at  all  events  in 
great  guns — has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  which  pre- 
sents a  satisfactory  solution.  Nay,  as  gunners  are  now  endangered  by 
riflemen  at  great  distances,  so  guns  keep  increasing  their  projectile  force, 
*  till  they  can  even  now  be  fired  not  only  out  of  reach,  but  out  of  sight; 
and  as  power  and  weight  of  metal  are  augmented,  so  ships  keep  strengthen- 
ing their  coats  of  steel,  and  forts  are  fenced  in  iron  plates  prepared  for 
each  new  thundering  missile,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  cessation  in  two 
such  opposing  conditions — those  of  offence  and  defence — save  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  which  will  find  both  parties  alike  in  a  state  of  impe^ 
feet  and  utterly  inadequate  preparation,  and  grievous  catastrophes  and 

♦  The  Story  of  the  Guns.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S^  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.    Longman  and  Co. 
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calamities  shall  come  to  show  the  folly  of  war  altogether.  It  is  indeed 
manifest  in  the  very  essence  of  such  a  condition  of  things  that  it  is  the 
longest  purse  that  must  triumph  in  the  end,  for,  with  unlimited  means, 
the  powers  of  defence — at  least  hy  land — could  always  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  any  possible  development  of  the  ripeans  of  offence. 

When  the  great  exposure  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  old  pattern 
musket,  amusingly  narrated  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  was  made,  the  im- 
proved rifle,  which  had  then  recently  been  issued,  was  brought  forward, 
and  scarcely  a  shot  missed  the  target;  demonstrating  that  if  a  soldier  can 
be  enabled  to  hit  uniformly,  where  he  hit  but  once  out  of  twenty  times 
before,  his  increased  value  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
the  army  in  precisely  that  proportion.  Not  only  so,  but  the  distance  at 
which  the  new  weapon  could  kill  having  been  increased  from  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  to  fourteen  hundred  or  more,  it  came  to  be  felt  that  unless 
artillery  could  be  improved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rifle,  the  old  ordnance 
would  be  rendered  useless,  as  gunners  would  be  picked  off  and  killed 
before  their  cannon  could  be  brought  within  range. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  argues  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  no  less 
sensible  of  the  evils  of  military  routine,  and  no  less  desirous  of  improve- 
ment, than  Napoleon  III.,  but  he  was  always  restrained  by  the  fear  of  ex- 
penditure. He  at  the  same  time  gives  credit,  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea, 
to  Viscount  Hardinge  for  having  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  institute 
a  systematic  and  sustained  effort  at  adapting  the  rifle  to  the  service  of  the 
army.  The  French  had  undoubtedly  set  the  example  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Delvigne,  the  Miui6,  and  the  Carabine  a  tige;  we  followed  it  by 
the  introduction  of  probably  the  more  practically  serviceable  Enfield,  but 
neither  our  troops  nor  those  of  France  were  provided  solely  with  rifles  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Crimean  war. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read,  that  when  Mr.  Whitworth  was  ap- 
plied to  as  a  practical  mechanical  engineer  to  produce  a  rifle  fitted  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  not  for  mere  amateur  marksmen,  that  he  not  only 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  specialities  of  a  rifle,  or  of  the  theories 
on  which  its  excellence  is  dependent,  than  is  possessed  by  any  other 
highly. educated  engineer,  but,  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  that  on  con- 
sulting the  principal  gunmakers  in  London  and  Birmingham,  he  found 
that  the  trade  was  in  "  a  rude  and  unsystematic"  condition,  and  that  the 
most  skilful  mechanics  engaged  in  it  worked  by  "  knack"  rather  than  by 
system,  and  the  making  of  two  rifles  of  equal  excellence  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  dexterity  of  the  mechanic,  who  had  no  defined 
laws  for  reproducing  them  alike ! 

The  upshot  was,  however,  laying  aside  the  questions  or  "  secrets "  of 
the  theory  of  rifling — the  discovery  of  a  true  plane,  the  power  of  accurate 
measurement,  and  the  best  form  of  projectile  and  polygonal  firing — the 
production  of  a  systematic  apparatus  adapted  to  supersede  hand-labour, 
and  the  production  of  a  rifle  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
the  Mini^  and  Enfield,  and  which  its  inventor  declares  can  be  produced 
as  cheap  as  the  latter.  Whether  it  is  as  well  adapted  for  service  in  the 
army  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  who  is  thoroughly 
Whitworthian,  says  it  and  its  objectionable  cartridge  can  be  rendered  so ; 
and  so  the  question  at  present  remains.  As  a  small-bore  rifle,  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  its  superiority  over  others  that  can  be  produced  upon  a 
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large  scale ;  and  being  produced  by  maciiinery,  it  can  be  accurately  re- 
produced to  any  extent ;  but  as  a  weapon  of  war  intended  to  carry  a 
bayonet,  and  to  oppose  tbe  long  sword-like  bayonets  and  longer  muskets 
of  the  Zouaves,  it  is  of  questionable  general  adaptability. 

Improvements  in  musketry,  as  we  have  seen,  entailed  corresponding' 
improvements  in  artillery.  The  French,  from  whom  we  borrow  even 
the  names  of  most  weapons  of  war — as  sabre,  bayonet,  and  cannon—- as 
usual  led  the  way,  just  as  we  lead  the  way  in  steam-engines,  railways^ 
and  other  great  achievements  of  a  progressive  civilisation,  as  opposed  to 
the  art  of  destruction.  The  result  of  the  trials  made  with  the  first 
'^  canons  rayes "  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  artillery  of 
Europe.  In  this  country,  Lancaster,  Blakely,  Armstrong,  and  Whit- 
worth  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  indefatigable  labours 
in  producing  serviceable  rifled  guns,  as  well  as  weapons  of  great  caKbre, 
vast  projectile  powers,  and  with  peculiar  projectiles  calculated  to  oyer* 
whelm  the  accumulated  means  of  defence,  that  have  kept  up  progress 
with  the  increased  powers  of  offenee.  If,  in  the  course  of  such  labours, 
much  rivalry  and  partisanship  should  have  sprung  up,  it  is,  however 
much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  the  nation  will  probably  benefit  by  the  very  fact  of  that  rivalry.  It 
has  in  itself  been  the  very  cause  of  extraordinary  results,  as,  for  example, 
the  production  of  a  gun  with  a  range  of  about  six  miles — a  "wonderfol 
result,  although  we  are  inclmed  to  think  with  the  defeated  party,  that 
the  real  struggle  of  a  battle  will  always  be  very  far  within  such  a  range^ 
besides  that  such  distances  render  accuracy  of  aim  out  of  the  question. 
Partisanship  is  not,  however,  so  harmless  in  its  operation  as  rivalry,  and 
throwing  away  money  on  impracticable  schemes  not  only  entails  a  waste- 
ful expenditure,  but  disheartens  the  public  and  retards  progress. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  g^ns  had  not 
been  even  satisfactorily  determined,  before  public  attention  was  called 
away  to  the  performance  of  rifled  guns  in  an  entirely  new  field,  the  alarm 
felt  for  wooden  ships  from  such  weapons  having  led  to  the  introduction 
of  iron -sheathing.  Tbe  first  result  of  this  new  state  of  things  was  that 
iron  ships  were  constructed  that  could  successfully  defy  artillery,  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  invention  of  projectiles — rather  than  of  projec- 
tile power— which  would  penetrate  armour-clad  ships;  and  so  the  ques- 
tion remains  at  present  in  that  position  which  may  be  best  described  as 
that  of  two  ps^rties  ever  going  on,  the  one  increasing  the  powers  of 
resistance  as  the  other  increases  the  weight,  power,  and  efficiency  of 
projectiles.  It  would  seem  that  the.  end  must  ultimately  be  in  favour  of 
artillery  at  sea,  because  tbe  armour-bearing  power  of  floating  vessels  is 
limited ;  and  in  favour  of  defences  by  land,  as  the  means  of  defence  in 
earth-works,  stone,  or  iron  armour  are  unlimited,  save  by  their  cost, 
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The  death  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark— *-the  last  representative  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  House  of  Oldenhurg — has  caused  an  unusual  commotion 
in  the*  world.  It  is  a  long  time  sinee  the  extinction  of  an  old  dynasty  has 
giTcn^rise  to  so  many  complications  as  have  sprung,  and  may  spring  yet, 
from  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  There  are  several  old  royal  races  at 
present  on  the  verge  of  dying  out.  The  last  Bourbon  is  the  last  claimant 
to  the  title  of  King  of  Franee ;  the  last  Prince  of  Yasa  the  last  scion 
of  the  House  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  both  live  as  exiles  in  the 
Austrian  empire.  Whenever  they  will  be  gathered  to  their  fathers  their 
end  willy  in  all  probability,  pass  without  any  stir  in  European  politiies.  It 
might  be  different  if  they  still  occupied  the  thrones  of  their  ancestors. 
But  their  peoples  have  passed  their  verdict  upon  their  royal  houses  long 
ago  ;  their  old  crowns  have  passed  upon  other  heads  before  theiir  family 
history  has  drawn  to  a  close. 

It  has  been  differeat  with  the  House  of  Oldenburg.  Had  the  old 
family  been  propagated^,  a  direct  heir  would  have  not  only  been  welcomed 
by  a  loyal  peop^  but  a  European  '^  diffioulty"  would  have  been. got  over. 
As  it  is,  rival  claimants  have  appeared  to  part  of  the  old  Danish  monarchy ; 
hostile  armies  are  arrayed  against  each  other ;  the  war  may  become  a 
general  European  conflict.  The  &mily  history  of  the  last  Oldenburgers, 
therefore,  excites  at  present  more  interest  than  it  would  call  forth  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  especially  if  considered  as  a  succession  of  acts 
a&d  events  preparing  the  extinction  of  that  old  house. 

Let  us  preface  our  ^remarks  with  a  short  statement  of  the  succession 
question,  though  its  details  may  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  late  king  would  have  no  children,  the 
succession  in  Denmark  Proper — according  to  the  fundamental  law,  the 
Tax  vegia — ^would  revert  to  the  female  branch,  whereas  in  the  German 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoktein  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  excluding 
female  accession  to  the  throne. 

In  Denmark  Proper,  theii,  the  children  of  a  sister  of  the  late  king's 
father — King  Christian  VIII. — would  succeed.  That  sister  was  married 
to  Prjnce  William  of  Hesse-Eumpenheim,  a  branch  of  the  electoral 
family  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Prince  William  left  several  children,  among 
them  a  son  called  Frederick  William,  and  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Louisa. 

As,  however,  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  has  no  legitimate  issue,  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  Prince  Frederick  William  is  at  present  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  Hesse-Cassel,  in  right  of  his  ^Either,  while  in  right  of  his 
mother  he  was  heir  also  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  Proper.  He  had  thus 
to  choose  between  the  kingdom  and  the  electorate,  and  chose  the  latter. 
Thus  the  Princess  Louisa,  his  eldest  sbter,  is  heiress  to  the  Danish 
crown. 

The  Princess  Louisa  married  Prince  Christian  of  (^liicksburg,  of  a 
younger  branch  distantly  related  to  the  old  House  of  Oldenburg.  By 
the  London  treaty  of  1852,  it  was  arranged  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
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whole  monarchy  intact,  the  late  king  named  Prince  Christian  his  suc- 
cessor as  heir-male  .for  all  his  lands.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement, 
Christian  and  Louisa  took  the  title  of  '^  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark," 
and  have  lately  ascended  the  throne.  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
young  Ring  of  Greece  are  their  children,  as  is  well  known. 

As  to  the  Prince  of  Augustenhurg,  who  has  lately  raised  clain^s  to  the 
succession  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  he  bases  his  claims  upon  the  Salic 
law  prevailing  in  these  duchies,  his  branch  being  nearer  than  that  of  the 
actual  king.  The  matter  stands  thus :  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  reigned  in  Denmark  King  Christian  III.  He  had  two 
sons,  Frederick  and  John.  Frederick  succeeded  him  as  king,  becoming 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  old  royal  house  now  died  out.  John  founded  a 
ducal  branch,  receiving  estates  in  the  duchies.  His  descendants  again 
separated  into  several  lines,  two  of  which  remain  at  present,  having  taken 
the  names  of  Augustenhurg  and  GlUcksburg.  The  actual  pretender 
belongs  to  the  first,  the  elder ;  the  actual  king  to  the  latter,  the  younger 
branch. 

The  above-named  King  Christian  III.  also  had  a  brother,  Adolphus, 
founding  another  ducal  house,  which  in  later  times  took  the  title  of 
*'  Holstein  Gottorp.*'  From  this  house  have  sprung  the  present  imperial 
family  of  Russia,  the  exiled  family  (Vasa)  of  Sweden,  and  the  present 
Grand-Duke  of  Oldenburg.  These  three  Gottorp  lines  stand,  therefore, 
one  degree  more  remote  from  the  succession  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
than  the  contending  Houses  of  Augustenhurg  and  GlQcksburg. 

Our  purpose  in  giving  this  short  expos^  has  been  to  show  that  the 
present  king,  Christian  IX.  and  his  family,  stood  in  not  much  nearer 
relationship  to  the  old  line  of  the  Oldenburgers  than  the  House  of 
Hanover  stood  to  that  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  the^  short  sketch  of  the 
family  history  about  to  be  given  does  in  no  wise  concern  them. 

As  the  germs  of  decay  in  all  sublunary  things  may  be  traced  some  time 
before  their  dissolution,  so  the  decline  of  a  family  may  often  be  observed 
for  generations  before  it  becomes  extinct.  There  is  a  Nemesis  in  the  fate 
of  families  as  well  as  in  that  of  individuals.  As  the  individual  man, 
through  weakness,  wickedness,  or  inadvertence,  will  receive  bad  insinua- 
tions ministering  to  his  propensities  or  passions,  so  as  to  bring  on  his  own 
downfal,  a  family  will,  through  generations,  prepare  its  own  extinction, if 
its  members  allow  sinister  influences  to  predominate,  and  have  the  mis- 
fortune or  the  weakness  of  permitting  the  bad  element  in  their  midst  to 
supersede  the  good. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  decline  of  the  old  Danish  dynasty  niay  not  be 
traced  from  events  occurring  a  century  or  more  before  its  extinction,  and 
whether,  what  seemed  accident,  has  not  been  the  decree  of  an  inexorable ' 
fate,  a  pre-ordained  retribution,  the  decree  that  the  sins  of  the  parents 
shall  be  visited  on  the  children. 

After  Christians  and  Fredericks  had  followed  each  other  alternately  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  the  fifth  Frederick,  son  of  the  sixth  Christian, 
mounted  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1746.  Three  years  before  he 
had  married  the  Princess  Louisa,  the  lovely  daughter  of  King  George  II. 
and  Queen  Caroline  of  Anspach.  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  about 
twenty  years  old  when  the  happy  union  was  concluded..  That  marriage) 
with  the  exception  of  one,  was  the  last  happy  marriage  in  the  old  royal 
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house;   the  reign  of  the  fifth  Frederick  the  last  prosperous  reign  ia 
Denmark. 

The  prince  met  his  affianced  hride  at  Altona,  and  was  enchanted  with 
her  beauty  and  loveliness,  far  surpassing  the  pictures  from  which,  until 
then,  he  had  only  known  her.  Their  entrance  mto  Altona,  their  progress 
through  Holstein  and  Schleswig  to  Copenhagen,  was  a  triumphal  march. 
The  sovereigns  of  Denmark  were  as  popular  then  in  their  German  duchies 
as  in  their  Danish  states.  Their  government,  though  absolute  and  despotic 
in  theory,  was  mild  and  patriarchal  in  practice  ;  strange  to  say,  the  discord 
between  the  two  nationalities  has  only  broken  out  since  the  introduction 
of  a  constitutional  semi-democratic  government  in  our  own  days. 

The  court  of  the  young  couple  was  gay  and  refined ;  arts  and  litera- 
ture found  in  them  their  patrons  ;  a  select  circle  of'  the  best  society  sur- 
rounded them.  While  under  the  old  king,  bigoted  and  soured-out,  all 
theatres  had  been  closed  and  public  amusements  prohibited,  Copenhagen, 
as  soon  as  the  court  mourning  was  gone  through,  revived,  Italian  operas 
alternated  with  French  comedies,  and  Holberg's  excellent  Danish  pieces 
attracted  anew  his  countrymen  in  crowded  audiences.  The  young  queen 
had  studied  Danish  so  well  that  she  could  fully  appreciate  Holberg's 
muse. 

Thus  the  king  and  queen  were  popular  enough.  Their  domestic  hap- 
piness was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1749,  baptised  Christian ; 
the  baby  was  exhibited  in  a  state  cradle,  surrounded  with  flowers,  to  all 
the  population,  who  hailed  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  as  a  pledge  of 
prosperity,  as  the  hope  of  generations  to  come. 

Poor  baby !  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  systematic  wickedness,  to  be 
corrupted  in  body  and  mind  before  he  became  a  man ! 

In  that  same  year  was  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Oldenburg  three  centuries  before.  Since  Christian  I., 
who,  as  Count  of  Oldenburg,  had  been  called  to  the  Danish  throne, 
twelve  members  of  the  dynasty  had  followed  each  other  in  uninterrupted 
succession. 

The  king  and  queen  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  thanksgivings  in  the 
palace  church  of  Christiansborg.  Frederick  knelt  before  the  high  altar, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  Divine  favour  so  singularly  bestowed  upon 
a  race  of  rulers  in  whose  annals  no  regicide,  no  bloody  revolutions  were 
marked,  the  loyalty  of  whose  subjects  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
dynasty. 

Some  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  yet  followed  this  conspicuous 
anniversary.  Frederick  and  Louisa  continued  as  the  patrons  of  the 
Muses.  To  them  the  German  poet  Klopstock  owed  an  asylum.  The 
great  author  of  the  "  Messiah"  had  lived  until  that  time  unhappy  and 
in  penury  as  tutor  in  a  German  family  at  Langensalza  in  Thuringia. 
When  the  first  canto  of  his  immortal  poem  had  excited  the  interest  of  all 
who  were  able  to  discern  his  astonishing  genius,  Bemstorff,  Danish  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  on  his  return,  called  the  attention  of  the  royal  couple 
to  the  young  poet,  and  Frederick  invited  Klopstock  to  his  capital.  For 
several  years  the  poet  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  patrons,  living  with  a 
pension  sufficient  for  his  wants  at  the  charming  country  palace  of  Fre- 
densborg,  where,  free  of  all  cares,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  glorious 
Epos. 
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Notwithstanding  the  happiness  of-  the  royal  couple,  notwithstandiDg 
the  affection  which  Frederick-  felt  for  his  amiable  queen,  he  could  not 
help  occasionally  being  led  away  by  other  charms,  indulging  in  little 
peccadilloes  at  me  expense  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Among  the  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Copenhagen,  figured  as 
prima  donna  the  Signora  Marietta  Scalabrini. 

Signora  Marietta,  though  not  prepossessing  in  appearance,  alid'  above 
the  respectable  age  of  thirty,  had  enlisted  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  theatre-going  public  of  Copenhagen.  She  was  the  "lioness" 
of  the  time,  the  Catalan!  of  the  northern  capital.  No  wonder  that  tbe 
general  exottement  also  seized  the  young  king.  The  voice  of  the  siren 
attracted  the  royal  admirer  so  much  that  he  missed  no  evening  on  which 
she  sang,  soon  paying  clandestine  visits  during  the  hetween-aets  behind 
the  all-concealing  stage-curtain,  or  in  the  privacy  of  the  dressing-room. 

The  consequence  was  that  after  six  months  Signora  Marietta  saw  he> 
self  necessitated  to  look  out  for  a  husband.  Signer  Scalabrini,  a  tenor 
singer,  whose  vocal  powers  had  nearly  evaporated,  was  found  willing  to 
enter  the  blessed  state  of  matrimony,  and  to  be  a  father  to  the  son  whom 
his  wife  presented  him  with  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  consideration  for 
which  act  he  was  named  "  Mattre  de  la  Chapelle  Royal,"  with  a  sslaiy 
of  3000  rix-dollars,  while  the  signora  received  three  times  that  amount. 
His  royal  patron  often  condesoended  to  visit  his  domestic  circle  to  listen  to 
Marietta's  Venetian  Baroarolas  in  private.  Though  the  king  was  desiroos, 
for  the  queen's  sake,  to  shroud  the  connexion  in  mystery,  it  soon  became 
a  public  secret,  speedily  reaching  the  ears  of  his  mother.  ' 

Much  scandalised  at  her  royal  son's  firailty,  the  queen-mother  set  on 
foot  a  little  intrigue  for  curing  him  of  it — an  intrigue  ending  rather 
fatally  for  the  instruments  chosen  to  carry  it  out.  There  was  at  that 
period  a  dashing  young  captain,  at  the  sanie  time  groom-in-waiting  to 
the  king,  Detlevvon  Ahlefeldt,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  undertook 
to  become  his  master's  rival.  He  stormed  the  heart  of  the  "  divine 
Marietta,"  finding  the  taking  of  the  citadel  less  difficult  than  expected. 
After  a  week  he  had  a  lock  of  hair,  after  a  fortnight  her  miniature  por- 
trait, after  three  weeks  appointments  by  letter. 

But  young  Ahlefeldt  had  by  no  means  followed  the  dictates  of  hii 
heart  in  this  fierce  assault  upon  the  lady's  affections ;  all  his  fiery  pro- 
testations had  been  nothing  but  the  means  of  winning  a  wager.  He  had 
staked  200  louis  d'or  against  a  fine  Arabian  horse  belonging  to  one  of 
his  comrades.  Von  Gadow,  groom-in- waiting  to  the  queen-mother,  that 
within  four  weeks  he  would  be  the  accepted  lover  of  the  prima  donna. 
Both  cavaliers  had  been  instigated  to  the  hazardous  venture  by  the  royal 
mother,  who,  as  soon  as  Ahlefeldt  had  won  the  stake  by  showing  the 
proofs  of  Marietta's  affections,  had,  without  delay,  caused  the  king  to  be 
mformed  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Little  Fi^deriek — ^for  he  was  rather  short  without  his  wig — went  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage  at  such  unbounded  treason  and  ingratitude.  He 
ordered  the  adored  signora  and  her  luckless  husband  to  leave  Copenhagen 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Their  departure  had,  however,  to  be  post- 
poned for  some  weeks,  for  out  of  fright  the  lovely  singer  had  a^ttf*e- 
eouche^  while  Signor  Scalabrini,  for  want  of  hair  to  pull  out,  tore  to 
pieces  his  wig  in  exasperation.     As  soon  as  the  lady  had  recovered,  A^ 
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oompukory  exit  was  effected,  the  happy  couple  retaming  to  their  Italian 
home  after  these  sad  experiences  made  in  the  rude  North. 

Worse  hefiol  poor  Detlev  von  Ahlefeldt.  He  was  arre^d  at  night, 
secretly  carried  off  to  the  citadel  of  Frederickshavn,  arraigned  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Munkholm.  That  sea-^fortress, 
bleak  and  inhospitable,  high  upon  the  Norwegian  coast,  was  at  that  time 
the  Bastille  of  Denmark,  where  many  a  state  prisoner  had  to  end  his 
days. 

This  little  feat  of  tyranny  remained  a  secret  for  a  long  time.  It 
became  known  only  twenty  years  afterwards  why  young  Ahlefeldt  had 
been  imprisoned.  It  was  found  that,  to  sun-ound  the  royal  revenge  with 
a  show  of  justice,  he  had  been  convicted  of  high  treason  for  making  a 
satirical  poem  on  the  king,  comparing  him  to  Mahomet  as  a  polygamist. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  the  unfortunate  captidn  has  never  been  cleared  up. 
By  some  accounts,  he  ended  his  life  by  suicide  in  his  dungeon  after  three 
years;  by  others,  he  died  there,  shortly  before  the  king,  of  the  small-pox. 

Upon  the  royal  transgressor  the  fatal  tennination  of  his  love-affair  had 
the  effect  of  curing  him  from  similar  weaknesses,  leading  him  back  into 
the  arms  of  'his  pardoning  queen.  Both  loved  each  other  thenceforth 
more  than  before.  Louisa,  by  her  lovely  appearance  and  the  amiability 
of  her  character,  had  become  the  all-adored  favourite  of  her  adopted 
people.  She  was  about  to  present  the  king  with  another  pledge  of 
affection,  when  by  one  of  those  sudden  calamities  often  cutting  asunder 
the  happiest  ties,  the  young  queen  met  an  untimely  end.  She  caused 
herself  a  rupture  by  suddenly  stooping  down ;  and  oonoealing  it  for  several 
days,  until  excessive  pain  compelled  her  to  call  for  medical  aid,  necessi- 
tated a  painful  operation,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  died  (175 1). 

The  blow  was  so  terrible  to  the  king,  that  he  was  inconsolable.  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  arriving  three  weeks  afterwards  to  deliver  an 
autograph  letter  of  condolence  from  King  George  IL,  still  found  the 
loyal  widower  in  tears.  Not  only  was  court  mourning  ordered  for  a 
y«ar,  but  all  and  every  public  amusement  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
prohibited  for  the  same  period. 

Notwithstanding  this  order,  when  a  few  months  bad  paseed,  the  easy 
and  fickle  nature  of  Frederick  V.  made  him  forget  the  great  loss  which 
he  had  sustained.  He  looked  out  for  another  queen,  and  his  second 
marriage  was  to  become  ominous  for  himself  and  his  house.  By  that 
second  marriage  an  evil  genius  was  introduced  into  the  reigning  fiamily 
of  Denmark. 

Scarcely  had  six  months  elapsed  of  the  twelve,  during  which  all  his 
subjects  were  to  mourn  with  hira,  when  he  cast  off  gloom  and  fond  re- 
membrance, marrying  the  Princess  Juliane  Marie  of  Brunswick. 

This  princess,  the  youngest  of  six  sisters,  had  been  educated  so  care-* 
fully  as  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
cleverest  princely  daughters  of  the  time,  while  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
equalled  that  of  her  other  brilliant  qualities.  Her  eldest  and  second 
sisters  were  married  ^respectively  to  King  Frederick  the  Crreat,  and  to 
Prince  Augustus  William,  heir-presumptive,  of  Prussia. 

In  the  following  year  (1753),  Juliane  Marie  gave  birth  to  her  first 
and  only  child,  a  prince,  receiving  the  name  of  Frederick. 

After  a  very  short  time  the  king  found  that  his  second  marriage  was  a 
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less  happy  one  than  the  first.  Though  weak  and  inconsistent  in  many 
things,  Frederick  V.  was  of  a  kind  and  good-natured  disposition,  and 
heloved  hy  hb  suhjects  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  The  new 
queen,  on  the  contrary,  soon  showed  a  very  different  character.  Proud, 
overbearing,  and  imperious,  she  not  only  lost  all  opportunities  of  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  people,  but  alienated  the  king's  affection. 

A  particular  source  of  disagreement  was  the  systematic  way  in.  which 
the  queen  showed  her  dislike  to  Louisa's  son  Christian,  whose  education 
was,  by  her  influenpe,  but  indifferently  attended  to,  while  her  own  son 
Frederick  was  by  every  means  preferred,  and  the  greatest  care  bestowed 
on  him.  She  would  have  felt  no  regret  if  her  stepson  had  died  young, 
making  room  for  her  own  offspring  to  mount  the  throne  on  a  future  day. 
By  this  neglect  shown  to  his  first-born,  the  king  felt  more  and  more 
estranged  from  his  second  wife,  whose  haughty  and  domineering  spirit 
thwarted  all  his  endeavours  for  taking  such  measures  as  would  have 
ensured  a  better  future  for  his  successor.  At  last  the  royal  couple  sepa- 
rated, the  queen  living  alone  at  the  palace  of  Sophienthal. 

Vexation  at  this  domestic  unhappiness,  and  the  impossibility,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  of  counteracting  the  queen's  fatal  influence,  embittered 
the  last  years  of  the  weak  king's  life,  contributing,  perhaps,  to  his  early 
death  in  1766,  when  he  was  scarcely  forty-three  years  old. 

The  son  of  Louisa  had  then  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  at  once,  the  age  of  majority  for  the  royal  princes  having 
been  fixed  by  the  Lex  regia  of  Denmark  at  fourteen. 

When  this  young  prince,  whose  arrival  in  the  world  had  been  hailed  as 
the  harbinger  of  blessings  by  the  people,  mounted  the  throne,  the  seed 
of  his  early  ruin  had  already  been  sown.  By  the  fatal  influence  alluded 
to  above.  Christian  had,  in  early  youth,  already  been  corrupted  in  mind 
and  body.  Systematically  his  morals  had  been  poisoned,  his  imagination 
filled  with  lascivious  pictures,  his  whole  nature  polluted.  The  royal 
youth,  scarcely  developed  to  manhood,  was  an  experienced  voluptuary, 
interested  in  little  else  than  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  appetites,  or 
such  amusements  as  might  tender  to  them.  Every  thought  of  a  serious 
nature  was  odious  to  him ;  an  hour  to  pass  with  his  ministers  the  most 
tiresome  exertion.  At  that  early  age  already,  his  nature,  when  not  ex- 
cited, was  showing  the  signs  of  exhaustion  by  lassitude,  indifference,  and 
indolence. 

Thus,  then,  the  weakness  of  Frederick  V.,  in  not  energetically  op- 
posing from  the  beginning  the  stepmother's  machinations,  had  already 
borne  the  first  evil  fruit.  Christian's  corruption  was  the  beginning  of  the 
family  misfortunes. 

And  for  this  prince  was  again  destined  a  lovely  English  princess,  the 
unhappy  Caroline  Mathilda — a  child  of  fifteen  when  married  to  a  worn- 
out  husband  of  seventeen. 

Caroline  Mathilda's  fate  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  in 
detail,  our  purpose  not  being  to  repeat  historical  facts  generally  known, 
but  to  give  a  picture  of  the  decline  of  the  old  royaJ  family  of  DenuMrk, 
adding  such  incidents  as  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  general  reader. 

Caroline  Mathilda,  on  parting  from  her  affectionate  mother,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  had  received  as  a  present  a  ring,  in  which  the  words 
were  engraved,  "  Bring  me  happiness."    The  young  king  seemed  at  first 
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much  pleased  with  his  bride,  but  when,  four  days  after  the  nuptials,  they  . 
dined  in  state  with  two  hundred  guests,  it  was  already  observed  that  the 
rosy  bloom  on  the  young  queen's  cheeks  had  disappeared.  She  was  seen 
thoughtfully  to  look  at  her  ring,  and  to  sigh  heavily.  Her  unhappiness 
showed  itself  more  from  day  to  day,  while  the  king  appeared  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.  When  one  day  his  favourite,  Count  Hoick,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  he  replied,  <*  Qu'importe  ?  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  believe  she 
has  the  spleen.     Passons  la-dessus !" 

He  had  already  become  tired  of  her,  seeking  amusement  with  the 
actresses  of  a  French  company  whom  he  had  engaged  from  Paris  for  the 
stage  at  Copenhagen. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Christian,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  gift 
bestowed  upon  the  children  of  Jean  Calas,  the  victim  of  an  unjust  con- 
demnation, who  had  been  defended  by  Voltaire,  received  of  the  latter  a 
flattering  poem,  which  was  published  in  its  original  language  in  the 
Altona  Mercury.  Soon  afterwards  followed  a  German  translation  in  the 
same  newspaper,  signed  with  the  initials  J.  F.  S. 

.The  king,  pleased  with  this  translation,  ordered  inquiries  to  be  made 
who  had  been  the  translator.  It  was  Doctor  John  Frederick  Struensee, 
a  young  physician  at  Altona.  Soon  Struensee  was  called  to  the  capital, 
and  named  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

In  the  following  spring  extreme  ennui  drove  the  young  sovereign 
abroad.  With  a  suite  of  fifty-six  persons  he  left  Copenhagen,  visited 
Germany  for  three  months,  and  then  crossed  to  England.  Lodged  in 
St.  James's  Palace,  he  soon  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  mother- 
in-law.  Naturally  Augusta,  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales,  asked  many 
.questions  about  her  most  beloved  youngest  daughter,  left  behind  at  Copen- 
hagen. Christian  responded  so  little  to  the  affectionate  feelings  of  the 
tender  mother,  that  he  whispered  to  Count  Hoick :  *'  Ah,  cette  chere 
maman,  m'embete  terriblement !" 

Let  us  pass  over  the  festivals  given  to  the  northern  visitor  by  the 
English  court  and  aristocracy,  over  the  amusements  of  all  kinds  in  which 
he  indulged,  over  the  splendid  fancy  dress  ball  given  by  him  in  return  at 
the  Italian  Opera  House  to  three  thousand  persons,  where  his  royal  brother, 
George  III.,  appeared  disguised  as  a  bear.  The  English  papers  of  the 
time  made  a  calculation  that  Christian  VII.'s  visit  to  London,  and  the  ex- 
penses made  on  his  account,  cost  the  sum  of  500,000/.  Among  other 
presents  which  he  made.  Lady  Esther  Talbot,  his  particular  favourite, 
received  a  diamond  ring  worth  1500Z.,  and  the  royal  servants  waiting  on 
him  a  present  of  2000  guineas. 

After  the  English,  the  French  capital  was  visited.  Louis  XV.  was  at 
that  time  in  court  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  queen,  Maria  Leszinska, 
but  nevertheless  took  good  care  to  receive  his  visitor  with  the  display  of 
his  wonted  amiability.  Christian,  an  admirer  of  French  literature  of  all 
kinds,  of  French  manners,  and  especially  of  the  kind  of  lewd  gallantry 
then  in  fashion  at  the  French  capital,  indulged  in  a  due  share  of  all  the 
gaieties  Paris  could  afford.  His  absence  lasted  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1768. 

Among  the  suite  accompanying  him  was  also  his  physician,  Struensee. 
A  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  elegant  manners,  Struensee  had  quickly 
risen  in  the  royal  favour,  and  soon  stood  in  it  as  high  as  Count  Hoick* 
March — vol.  cxxx.  no.  dxix.  2  b 
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During  the  vint  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the  French  court  stayed  at 
the  time,  Stmeosee  asked,  before  all  other  things,  to  be  shown  the  so- 
called  Stag  Gallery,  where  about  a  century  before  ^  Queen  Christina  <^ 
Sweden  had  caused  her  ex-favourite,  Monaldeechi,  to  be  executed  by  three 
masked  halberdiers.  He  looked  long  and  pensively  at  the  locality  where 
this  assasanatioQ  had  taken  place.  Long  8il»r  his  return  to  Denmark,  he 
told  his  brother  that  the  first  night  at  Fontamebleau  he  had  had  aMream, 
in  which  the  image  of  a  beautiful  young  queen  had  appeared  to  him. 
Impressed  by  this  dream,  he  had  felt  a  sad  foreboding  and  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  see  the  spot  where  a  royal  favourite  had  met  his  doom. 
His  brother,  very  prosaic  in  character,  consoled  him  widi  the  words :  *'  All 
is  possible." 

Poor  Caroline  Mathilda,  left  at  home  alone  during  the  king^s  absence 
for  eight  months,  had  already  tasted  the  sad  £ite  to  which  she  had  been 
consigned  to  a  Ifirge  extent.  Her  husband's  stepmother  had  done  her 
best  ^r  increasing  the  estrangement  of  the  young  couple.  The  birth  of 
a  crown  prince,  taking  place  during  his  father's  stay  abroad,  had  appa- 
rently frustrated  Juliane  Marie's  plans  for  the  time.  While  her  secret 
and  ultimate  object,  that  of  placing  her  own  son  on  the  tbhme,  had  now 
of  necessity  to  be  postponed,  she  directed  her  energies  to  obtaining  un- 
checked influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  government.  It  was  to 
be  foreseen  that  the  king  would  in  a  short  time  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  could  get  the  lead  of  affairs  into  their  hands.  The  efil 
genius  Was  working  in  the  family  of  the  Oldenburgers ;  the  house  was 
divided  against  itself. 

Thus  the  first  care  of  Juliane  Marie  was  to  effsct  a  separation  between 
Caroline  Mathilda  and  her  husband.  During  Christian's  absence  she  k)8t . 
no  opportunity  in  depicting  his  doings  at  London  and  Paris,  bad  as  they 
had  been,  in  a  worse  light  than  reality  to  the  young  queen.  A  prey  to 
the  pangs  of  jealousy,  unhappy  beyond  description,  soon  aware  of  being 
surrounded  by  enemies,  she  received  her  husband  on  his  return  with  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  and  her  misery  was  not  allayed  by  the  indiffisrence  dis- 
played by  him  on  that  occasion.  Struensee,  named  also  physician  to  the 
queen,  soon  discovering  the  'cause  of  her  sadness,  became  in  a  short  time 
her  confidant. 

His  influence  with  the  king  increased  rapidly.  He  soon  rose  from  a 
medical  adviser  and  companion  to  a  general  counsellor  and  favourite 
minister,  gradually  assuming  the  lead  of  the  whole  administration. 

After  all  historical  researches  made,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  though 
enthusiastically  admiring  the  queen,  his  relations  to  her  remained  purs^ 
It  is  certain  that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  for  reconciling  the  royal 
couple,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  this  effort  to  some  extent  Risen  to  the 
position  of  prime  minister,  he  exerted  his  power  to  introdnoe  the  most 
salutary  reforms  ;  but  while  thus  acting  upon  principles,  and  displaying  a 
superiority  of  judgment  far  in  advance  of  those  surrounding  him,  he 
necessarily  irritated  all  interested  in  the  preservation  of  old  abuser 
especially  the  old  Danish  aristocracy,  who  were  deeply  offended  by  his 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  kept  until  then  in  serfdom,  and  saw  in  him 
not  only  the  dangerous  reformer,  but  hated  him  as  an  upstart,  the  soa  of 
a  clergyman  having  dared  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  by  undue  influence 
upon  a  weak  monarch. 
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Of  this  enmity  to  the  all-powerful  minister  the  queen-dowager  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage,  putting  herself  and  her  son,  the  hereditary  Prince 
Frederick,  now  eighteen  years  old,  at  the  head  of  the  discontented  party.  ' 

This  Prince  Frederick,  for  whom  so  much  iniquity  was  worked,  was  in 
body  and  mind  a  miserable  object,  a  little,  deformed,  ugly,  and  silly 
creature;  he  appeared  to  all  but  his  mother  the  most  unamiable  Stud  dis-^ 
agreeable  of  mortals.  The  discontented  party,  howerer,  was  glad  to 
accept  htm  and  his  mother  as  their  leaders,  sharing  their  hate  of 
Stmensee  and  his  influence. 

Unfortunately,  the  latter  alk>wed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  con- 
fidence in  his  own  strength  engendered  hy  his  miequalled  elevation  and 
success.  His  relations  with  the  queen  became  more  and  more  intimate^ 
He  showed  too  often  and  too  incautiously  how  much  he  adored  her,  while 
she  as  unguardedly  bestowed  her  distinctions  upon  him.  Soon  Struensee 
was  raised  to  nobility,  and  made  a  count  At  the^  royal  country  palaces 
tlie  queen  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  his  society,  in  audiences  and 
walks ;  at  court  balls  she  danced  with  no  other  cavalier  as  often  as  with 
Count  Struensee.     They  were  dancing  upon  a  votoaoo  \ 

Queen  Juliane  Marie  availed  herself  of  this  so  openly-exhibited 
intimacy,  to  cast  suspicions  upon  Caroline  Mathilda's  honour.  By 
spreading  reports  to  that  effect,  she  succeeded  in  exciting  the  general 
feeling  against  Struensee,  who,  though  repeatedly  warned  by  several  of 
his  confidants,  would  not  see  the  dangers  surrounding  him.  Soon  the 
conspiracy  for  his  downfal  was  ripe.  One  of  his  reforms — the  disbanding 
of  the  Royal  Foot  Guards — enlisted  part  of  the  military  in  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1772,  the  well-known  court  revolution  broke 
out,  which  consigned  the  enlightened  reforms  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
young  queen  to  prison  and  exile.  t 

It  was  af^er  the  teribination  of  a  court  ball,  when  Juliane  Marie,  her 
son,  and  Guldberg,  their  intimate  counsellor,  and  thenceforth  prime 
minister,  with  several  others,  entered  the  king's  bedroom,  awoke  him, 
and  told  the  bewildered  and  weak-minded  monarch  that  Struensee  and 
the  queen  had  formed  a  ccfnspiracy  to  murder  him.  All  orders  for  their 
arrest,  and  the  removal  of  all  officers  in  Struensee's  interest,  were  brought 
ready  written  by  the  hereditary  prince^  and  Christian  VII.  was  persuaded 
to  sign  them.  Then  followed  the  queen's  arrest.  Four  officers  entered 
her  bedroom,  compelled  her  to  rise  in  their  presence,  refused  her  urgent 
demand  to  see  the  king,  and  forced  her  to  enter  a  carriage,  in  which  she 
was  conveyed  under  a  military  escort*  to  the  castle  of  Kronenborg,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sound. 

Struensee  and  his  confidant.  Count  Brandt,  were  likewise  arrested,  bound 
and  carried  off  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen.  The  crime  of  which  they 
were  accused,  when  put  upon  their  trial,  was  principally  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy for  declaring  the  king  demented,  and  for  naming  the  infant  crown- 
prince  his  successor  under  the  queen's  and  Struensee's  regency.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  several  months,  during  which  they  were  subjected  to  the 
most  brutal  treatment,  their  sufferings  were  ended  on  the  scaffold  by  a 
still  more  brutal  execution.  Struensee,  in  his  miserable  prison,  chained 
with  hands  and  feet  to  the  walls,  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  wrote 
in  pencil  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  administration,  and  his  own  bio- 
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graphy.     AH  his  reforms  were  annulled,  and  the  former  state  of  things 
re-established. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  queen,  her  implacable  enemy,  Juliane  Marie, 
intended  nothing  less  than  to  make  her  share  the  fate  of  her  only  sincere 
friend  in  Denmark.  In  order  to  seal  Caroline  Mathilda's  doom,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  from  her  a  confession  of  her  g^ilt.  Struensee  had 
been  accused — besides  the  other  charges  brought  against  him— of  criminal 
relations  to  the  c]^een.  By  brutal  treatment  some  admissions  had  been 
extorted  from  him,  tending  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  queen's 
servants,  bribed  by  the  queen-dowager.  Founded  upon  these  admissions, 
a  declaration  was  drawn  up,  containing  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Caro« 
line  Mathilda's  guilt,  and  a  plan  concocted  for  obtaining  her  signature 
to  it. 

At  the  castle  of  Kronenborg,  the  rooms  assigned  to  her  were  so  damp 
and  cold,  that  not  only  her  own,  but  the  life  of  her  second  child,  her 
daughter,  whom  she  nursed  herself,  and  had  for  this  reason  been  allowed 
to  take  with  her,  was  put  in  danger..  The  commander,  moved  by  pity, 
gave  her  his  own  apartments,  where  she  stood  many  an  hour  at  the 
window,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  casting  her  sorrowful  looks  towards 
Copenhagen.  Visitors  at  that  sea  fortress  may  still  see  the  words  written 
by  her  on  the  window-pane,  with  a  diamond  ring :  ''  Oh,  keep  me  inno- 
cent, make  others  great!"  When  Lieutenant- General  Hauch,  the  com- 
mander, tried  to  console  her,  she  shook  her  head,  and  replied :  *'  Stru- 
ensee's  enemies  are  bent  upon  his  destruction.  A  presentiment  tells  me 
that  he  is  lost !" 

As  soon  as  Struensee's  admissions  had  been  obtained,  a  commission  was 
sent  to  Kronenborg  to  examine  the  queen,  headed  by  one  of  the  ministers 
named  by  Juliane  Marie,  Schack-Rathlou.  Details  were  given  concern- 
ing this  examination,  and  as  to  how  that  worthy  obtained  the  required 
signature,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  soon  afterwards,  the 
author  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  king,  and  Stadtholder  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  It 
describes  the  interriew  as  follows : 

After  all  cross-examinations  by  the  commissioners  sent  to  Kronenborg 
to  the  queen  had  failed  in  eliciting  an  admission  incriminating  her,  Schack- 
Hathlou  told  her  th^t  Struensee  had  made  a  statement  compromising  her 
honour  and  female  dignity  to  such  an  extent,  that  her  adultery  was  as 
good  as  proved. 

'*  That  is  impossible !"  exclaimed  Caroline  Mathilda.  ''  Struensee 
cannot  have  done  it ;  but  if  he  really  has,  I  deny  all  he  may  have  said 
against  me." 

'*  During  his  last  examination,"  continued  Schack,  ''  he  has  repeated 
his  statement  and  signed  it.  If  you  deny  all,  he  is  a  despicable  slanderer, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  he  will  not  escape  the  scaffold." 

This  blow  did  not  fail  in  its  effect  upon  the  queen,  desirous  as  she  was, 
above  all,  to  save  her  friend's  life.  She  sank  back  in  her  arm-chair, 
utterly  overcome,  asking,  after  some  minutes,  in  a  weak  voice : 

''  Supposing  I  admitted  all  that  the  unfortunate  man  has  stated,  what 
may  he  expect  from  the  king's  clemency  ?" 

"  The  prosecution  would  be  abandoned  to  save  your  majesty's  reputa- 
tion," replied  the  minister. 
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**  Are  you  really  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

'*  I  hope  it,"  answered  Schack-Rathlou,  laying  at  the  same  time  before 
her  the  paper  containing  the  confession  of  her  guilt,  and  handing  her  a 
pen  to  sign  it. 

After  a  short  but  terrible  struggle,  the  deluded  queen  took  the  pen, 
trying,  with  a  trembling  hand,  to  affix  her  signature  to  the  fatal  docu- 
ment. 

She  had  traced  the  two  first  syllables  of  her  name,  Carols  when  she 
raised  her  eyes,  looking  at  the  minister.  She  saw  his  eyes  eagerly  bent 
on  her  hand ;  she  saw  him  trembling  with  impatience ;  she  read  in  his 
face  the  malicious  expression  of  triumphant  villany.  Like  lightning,  a 
.  conviction  burst  on  her  that  she  was  the  victim  of  unexampled  knavery. 
She  threw  down  the  pen,  exclaiming : 

*'  You  have  meanly  betrayed  me !  Struensee  has  not  accused  me !  I 
know  him  better  than  you  all ;  I  know  him  to  be  incapable  of  such  base- 
ness !     No,  no !     It  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  done  it !" 

Trying  to  rise,  she  lost  her  remaining  strength,  and  fell  back  fainting. 
Schack-Rathlou's  impudence  now  surpassed  all  bounds.     He  took  up  the 

Een  and  pressed  it  into  the  queen's  hand,  seizing  then  this  powerless 
and,  and  leading  it  so  as  to  finish  the  syllables  ine  Mathilda,  When 
the  unfortunate  lady  came  to  herself  her  signature  was  completed,  and 
the  commissioners  immediately  left  her  presence. 

So  far  the  pamphlet,  the  truth  of  which  has  found  its  defenders  as  well 
as  its  gainsay ers.  Whether  correct  or  not,  and  whether  the  signature 
was  a  partial  forgery,  it  was  produced  against  the  unfortunate  princess. 

The  trial  was  gone  through  before  a  special  court  of  thirty-five  persons, 
noted  more  or  less  for  their  enmity  to  Struensee  and  the  queen.  The 
defence,  entrusted  to  an  advocate  named  Uldal,  was  weak;  and,  though 
the  queen  revoked  her  signature  to  the  confession,  her  counsel  appealed 
far  more  to  the  pity  and  mercy  of  the  court,  than  insisting  on  her  inno- 
cence, or  revealing  the  secret  threats  of  the  conspiracy  of  which  she  was 
the  victim.  Knowing  her  case  prejudged,  Uldal  probably  thought  it 
useless  to  contend  against  a  verdict  which  he  could  not  alter  by  any  sort 
of  defence. 

The  queen  was  pronounced  guilty  of  adultery,  and  divorced.  Her 
enemies,  notably  Juliane  Marie,  tried  their  utmost  to  have  her  condemned 
to  death,  or  to  imprisonment  for  life.  They  would  have  succeeded  in  the 
latte]>^and  as  the  place  of  the  young  queen's  perpetual  captivity,  the 
town  of  Aalborg,  in  Jutland,  was  already  fixed — had  not  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Danish  court,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  interposed. 
He  declared  that  if  a  hair  on  the  head  of  the  sister  of  his  sovereign  was 
hurt,  or  her  liberty  restricted,  he  would  call  the  English  fleet  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  bombard  the  town  until  it  would  be  a  heap  of  ruins. 

This  energetic  remonstrance  saved  poor  Caroline  Mathilda  from  the 
terrible  fate  prepared  for  her.  It  is  well  known  that  she  soon  left  Kronen- 
borg  on  a  British  vessel,  choosing  for  her  residence  the  town  of  Celle,  in 
Hanover. 

Her  sad  recollections,  and  especially  the  separation  from  both  her 
children,  contributed  much  to  her  premature  death.  A  flower  broken  in 
early  blossom,  she  faded  away,  devoting  her  few  remaining  years  to 
charity  and  kindness. 

As  to  her  infant  son  Frederick,  bom  in  1768,  he  was  left  to  the  care 
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of  strangers.  A  weak  child  before  StraeDsee  came  to  ihe  court,  the  young 
prince  had,  during  the  few  years  orer  which  the  influence  of  the  en- 
lightened, physician  extended,  obtained  streiigth  and  ^gour  by  the  treat- 
ment ordered  for  him.  At  the  time  when  the  little  crown-prinoe  iris 
separated  from  his  mother  for  ever,  he  was  a  healthy  boy  of  four  years, 
inured  to  the  inclemencies  of  Noithem  winters,  opeOy  kind-hearted,  and 
with  tastes  as  simple  as  those  of  children  of  lower  ranks.  Frederiek, 
afterwards  as  king  called  Fredennk  VI.,  whose  life  in  the  first  months  of 
liis  existence  had  iiot  appeared  worth  a  year's  puroha^B,  owed  it  to  this 
judicious  treatment  that,  notwithstaiMyng  lus  leeble  constitution^  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-4wo»  Nevertheless,  his  eountenanee  eheiwed  in 
boyhood  already  the  featuivs  of  age  and  preo^eity,  so  that  by  the  people 
he  was  called  *Hhe  little  old  man."  But  the  popular  voice  aleo  aseigned 
a  reason  for  the  boy's  pallid  looks  and  §or  the  absence  of  all  youthful 
bloom  on  his  oheeks :  it  was  sud  that  they  had  been  caused  by  repealed 
doses  of  slow-working  poison  administensd  by  the  queen-dowager,  which 
lie  had  ovezcouie  by  his  hardened  aature,  bnA  kept  their  traces  in  hk  ap- 
;peamnce. 

After  the  oourt  revolution  of  1772  had  been  suooessfully  <»iTied  oat, 
JnUane  Marie  and  her  son  assumed  the  lead  of  affiuss.  The  throne^ 
however,  remained  with  the  ki^g,  and  the  succession  with  his  in&nt  eon. 
While  efforts  were  made,  unsuccesrfully,  to  remove  the  infant  in  the  way 
stated,  a  systematic  {dan  was  likewise  followed  for  ultfmat^y  laying  the 
Csther  prostrate. 

The  £rst  step  was  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  Christian,  dien  only 
twenty»three  years  old;  hota  marrying  again.  He  had  shown  signs  of 
iremorsevsoon  afber  his  wife's  removal,  secretly  oonvinced  of  her  innocenee. 
His  stepmother,  however,  knew  how  to  divert  his  jnind  irom  eo  dan- 
|;erous  a  bend.  The  oourt  of  Cop^ahagen  beoame .  the  resort  of  the 
lowest  description  of  female  characters;  orgies  were  celebrated  before  the 
king's  eyeb  to  be  compared  only  to  the  scenes  which  Catherine  of  Medicis 
had  had  enaoted  for  the  debasement  oi  her  son  Charles  IX.  The  lower 
the  creature,  the  more  devoid  she  might  be  of  all  propriety  and  shame, 
the  more  welcome  she  would  be  in  the  royal  closet.  In  such  society  and 
with  such  companions  the  king  spent  days  and  nights.  However,  in- 
stead of  causing  by  these  demoralising  influences  his  speedy  physical 
.ruin,  and  bringing  him,  as  was  intended,  to  an  early  grave,  bis  body 
resisted  while  his  mind  gave  way,  so  that  he  gradually  sank  into  stu- 
fHc^rty  and  imbecility.  Notwithstanding  reports  that  the  stepmother 
occasionally  drugged  him  also  by  adding  narcotic  drops  to  his  wine,  he 
outlived  her  as  an  idiot  for  more  than  ten  years,  reaching  the  age  of 
fifty-nine, 

Juliane  Marie's  government,  in  the  imbecile  king's  name,  lasted  for 
^  twelve  years,  until  the  crown-prince  Frederick  was  sixteen.  The  seeds 
sown  in  his  earliest  youth  had  borne  good  &uit.  In  fiiendless  boyhood, 
surrounded  and  instructed  by  the  old  queen's  creatures,  he  had  preserved 
love  and  affection  for  his  unfortunate  mother,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as 
he  was  grown  up,  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  power 
oi  her  enemies. 

His  solemn  confirmation  took  place  in  April,  1784,  and  ten  days  after 
that  ceremony  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  sanction  a  change  of 
ministry  and  system,  obtaining-  ixis  nomination  as  co-regent.     His  first 
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act  as  such  wis  the  disnuBsal  of  Goldberg  and  other  creatures  of  his  step- 
grandmother,  naming  the  worthy  Bemstorfif  in  his  stead.    Juliane  Marie 
and  hereon  were  once  more  put  in  the  shade^and^epriTed  of  ail  influence 
.  upon  the  g^vvrnment. 

Frederick  VI.  was  the  last  Oldenhmrger  in  direct  descent  from  father 
iosm.  In  outer  appearance  he  might  be  eaid  to  personify  the  represen- 
tative of  a  declining  raee.  We  have  spoken  of  hie  nnnaturailj  old4oaking 
&oe.  A  very  prominent  aoee,  protruding  under  lip,  and  painted  chin, 
with  sallow  complexion  and  fleshleas  cheeks,  not  only  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  age,  but  his  hair,  eyebrows^  and  eyehslies  were  of  a  silvery 
white  from  his  birth,  eo  that  his  head  in  early  manhood  looked  like  that 
^f  a  sexagenarian.  It  seemed  as  if  the  progenitor  of  his  royal  house  had 
reappeared  in  him,  inixing  a  ghost-like  shadow  with  the  ^rms  of  life.  The 
ever  serious  expres8i(Hk  of  his  countenance,  his  wan,  fngile*looking  figure, 
all  these  peculiarities  gave  him  a  lingular  and  strange  appearauce,  calling 
forth  the  involuntary  thought  that  one  of  the  last  repvesentatives  of  an 
old  European  dynasty  stood  before  you.  But  he  had  the  large,  blue, 
truthful  eyes  of  his  mother,  and  with  them  her  kindness,  her  ocmdescen- 
eion,  her  simple  habits.  r 

Passing  over  the  political  events  of  his  reign,  -over  the  misfortunes 
which  beM  the  country  during  the  French  wars,  when  driven  into  conflict 
with  England,  over  the  kiss  of  the  Danish  Beet,  ov<er  the  financial  ruin, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  naming  the  tiiree  principal  reforms  efiected  by  the 
crown-prince  before  that  fatal  periods  The  first  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  enslaved  peasants,  liying  until  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
years  under  Struensee's  rule,  in  serfdom ;  the  second  the  granting  of  civic 
and  political  rights  to  the  Jews ;  the  third  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Frederick  VI.  was  the  first  of  all  sovereigns  adopting  this  latter 
measiire. 

When  twenty  years  old,  he  visited  Schleswig,  making  there  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  respecting  poor  Caroline  Mathilda's 
betrayal. 

There  is  near  Schleswig  a  royal  palace  called  Louisenlund,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schley,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Gliicksburg,  brother  to  the  present  King  of  Denmark.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  there  stood  yet — and  it  may  still  be  there — a  simple  monument 
in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  in  the  park  of  Louisenlund,  with  the  inscription 
in  German  : 

"  Here  Frederick  and  Mary  found  each  other." 

It  was  the  place  where  the  serious  crown-prince  had  '*  popped  the  ques- 
tion," and  had  been  willingly  accepted  by  his  cousin. 

Above  it  has  been  observed  that  the  man*iage  of  Frederick  V.  with  the 
English  Louisa  was  the  last  happy  marriage  in  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
save  one.  This  one  then,  the  union  of  Frederick  VI.  with  his  cousin, 
was  the  last.  But  the  evil  genius  of  the  family  was  still  alive,  and  this 
happy  marriage,  Happy  in  so  far  as  the  royal  couple  lived  to  their  eaad  in 
harmony,  enjoying  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  was  not  to  result  in  a 
continuance  of  the  direct  line. 

The  Crown-Princess  Mary  gave  birth  to  two  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Of  these  eight  children  only  two  princesses  lived  and  survive  yet ;  they 
both  have  remained  childless. 
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At  the  royal  sepulchre  in  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde  six  little  coffins 
stand  side  by  side.  In  them  was  buried  the  last  hope  of  Denmark. 
When  the  first  of  these  children  died,  one  after  the  other,  soon  after  their 
birth,  the  people  said  they  had  been  poisoned  by  a  kiss  by  the  old,  un- 
relenting queen-dowager,  yet  alive. 

At  last,  in  1796,  that  intriguing  and  remorseless  old  princess  was  called 
to  her  account.  For  forty-four  years  she  had  exercised  her  fatal  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  royal  house.  Some  of  the  darker  crimes  attri- 
buted to  her  by  the  popular  voice  may  not  be  founded  in  truth;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  she  embittered  the  life  of  her  husband,  sacrificed  Christian 
yil.  and  Caroline  Mathilda  to  her  lust  of  power,  caused  the  judicial 
murder  of  Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  did  her  best  to  remove  also  Caroline 
Mathilda's  son  when  young.  If  she  did  not  accomplish  her  aim  in  her 
lifetime,  she  prepared  the  accession  of  her  descendants  at  a  later  period. 
How  they  lived,  and  how  with  them  the  last  Oldenburgers  died  out,  the 
rest  of  this  family  picture  will  show. 

Frederick  YI.  had,  in  return  for  his  alliance  with  Napoleon,  to  sacrifice 
the  kingdom  of  Norway,  four  hundred  years  united  with  Denmark,  and  the 
island  of  Heligoland,  receiving  as  compensation  the  small  German  duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  adjacent  to  Holstein.  His  personal  endeavours  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  failed  in  obtaining  more  favourable  terms,  so  that  he 
left  the  Austrian  capital  disappointed  and  sorrowful.  At  his  departure, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  paid  him  the  compliment : 
"  Your  majesty  has  won  all  hearts  here." 

"  May  be,  sire,"  replied  Frederick  VI.,  with  some  bitterness,  "  but 
assuredly  not  a  single  soul !" 

He  could  not  forget  the  loss  of  the  Norwegian  crown  for  many  a 
year. 

The  court  at  Copenhagen  became,  after  this  time,  a  serious  court  Its 
monotony  was  rarely  interrupted.  Averse  to  innovations  when  he  grew 
older,  the  king  could  not  bring  himself  to  granting  his  people's  demands 
for  a  constitution.  He  at  last  consented  to  pacify  them  by  the  institution 
of  provincial  consultative  assemblies. 

For  thirty  years  had  the  austerity  of  the  royal  household  lasted,  the 
king  standing  in  his  domestic  relations  as  an  example  before  his  people, 
when,  notwithstanding  his  serious,  dry  nature,  and  the  age  of  fifty,  Frede- 
rick VI.  once  more  fell  in  love.  The  object  attracting  Jiiim  was  a  simple, 
blooming,  and  virtuous  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  sailor  killed  in  the  defence 
of  Copenhagen.  The  king  met  her  accidentally  on  one  of  the  walks 
which  he  loved  to  take  alone  and  incognito,  was  smitten  by  her  beauty, 
demanded  her  address,  and,  after  a  few  days,  ordered  her  and  her  aunt, 
with  whom  she  lived,  to  the  royal  presence.  Notwithstanding  the  illicit 
nature  of  the  acquaintance  which  was  the  consequence,  the  matter  was 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  king's  serious  views  and  unostentatious 
habits.  The  blooming  girl  and  her  aunt  had  a  small  house  furnished  for 
them  near  the  palace,  receiving  an  annual  pension  of  somewhere  about 
15(W.  Here  tlie  king  made  his  visits,  soon  taking  hiS  tea  every  evening 
in  the  small  domestic  circle,  insisting  on  being  received  and  treated  as  a 
private  gentleman,  enjoying  the  absence  of  all  ceremonial  and  court 
etiquette,  listening  to  the  reading  of  his  protegee,  or  playing  chess  with 
her,  which  he  himself  had  taught  her.     When  Margaret — such  was  the 
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young  person's  name — had  borne  the  king  a  first  son,  she  took,  by  his 
desire,  the  name  of  "  Madame  Danemand.**     When,  however,  the  royal 

Erotector  offered  to  double  her  income,  she  declined  receiving  more  than 
er  first  allowance,  it  being  amply  sufficient  for  her  wants.  By  her 
modesty  and  benevolence  Madame  Danemand  became  a  favourite  among 
the  people ;  her  quiet  and  simple  mode  of  life  gave  no  offence,  notwith- 
standing her  dubious  position.  She  often  exercised  her  influence  in  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  deserving  applicants  with  her  royal  patron. 

The  connexion  lasted  more  than  fifteen  years.  During  this  time 
Madame  Danemand  bore  the  king  four  or  five  children,  two  of  whom 
were  sons,  who,  bearing  the  unostentatious  name  of  their  mother,  became 
officers  in  the  army. 

It  was  said  that  the  queen,  soon  informed  of  the  king's  relations  with 
the  inhabitant  of  the  small  house,  felt  a  lively  desire  to  see  the  person 
upon  whom  her  lord  had  bestowed  his  protection,  and  that  Madame 
Danemand  had  been  commanded  to  an  audience.  Entering  the  royal 
apartment  bashful  and  confused,  she  found  a  large  mirror  placed  so  as  to 
reflect  her  person  to  the  queen,  seated  with  her  back  turned  to  the  en- 
trance. As  soon  as  the  royal  lady  had  satisfied  herself  with  a  view  of 
her  youthful  rival  in  the  looking-glass,  she  dismissed  her  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  avoiding  thus  the  necessity  of  facing  or  conversing  with  a 
creature  whom  no  doubt  she  regarded  with  feelings  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt, but  whose  compulsory  entrance  into  the  royal  acquaintance  and 
unsought  elevation  might  be  pleaded  as  her  excuse. 

At  last  also  Frederick  VI.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1839.  There 
was  no  heir  male  now  save  the  descendants  of  Juliane  Marie,  and  the 
accession  of  her  line  was  at  last  accomplished. 

Her  son,  the  hereditary  Prince  Frederick,  as  he  had  been  called,  had, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  his  person  and  looks,  married  in 
due  course,  and  at  his  death  (1805)  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  sons  were  Christian  and  Ferdinand.  The  eldest  now  mounted  the 
throne  as  King  Christian  VIII. 

Born  in  1786,  the  grandson  of  Juliane  Marie  had  received  n  good 
education,  and  became  early  the  patron  of  arts  and  literature.  He  was, 
in  later  years,  considered  as  a  prince  of  cultivated  tastes,  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  scientific  pursuits  and  acquaintances  with  men 
of  science.  His  reign  was  short,  lasting  only  eight  years,  from  1839 
to  1847.  In  his  domestic  relations,  however,  Christian  VIII.  made  as 
sad  experiences  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  long  before  the  period  at 
whitsh  he  ascended  the  throne. 

His  mother  having  been  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  for  him 
a  daughter  of  the  next  generation  of  *the  same  grand-ducal  family  was 
selected.  He  married,  in  1806,  twenty  years  old,  the  eccentric  Princess 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Grand -Duke  Frederick  Francis.  This  lady 
was  very  short,  had  a  very  small  foot  and  mouth,  but  a  large  heart,  easily 
accessible  to  the  charms  of  those  who  pleased  her.  She  was  nearly  two 
years  older  than  Prince  Christian. 

In  the  year  1808  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  succeeded  his  father 
afterwards  as  King  Frederick  VII. ;  scarcely  six  months  later  her  divorce 
was  already  decreed.  The  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the  time  relates 
that  the  cause  of  this  early  separation  was  a  famous  French  violin-player^ 
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Edouard  Dupuis  by  xMune,  whose  intimate  relations  with  the  princess  the 
keyhole  revealed  to  her  husband.  It  is  said  that  the  latter,  thoogh  oon- 
vinced  of  his  wife's  infiddity,  tO  avoid  a  public  scandal,  wovid  htTe 
allowed  thedistinguished  musician  to  remain  near  the  court  if  the  prinoen 
would  only  observe  *^  decorum,"  «nd  conduct  inneif  with  outward  pio- 
pnety.  But  the  little  lady  from  Mecklenburg'  had  a  mind  of  her  own, 
declared  the  Danish  court  too  monotonous  and  dull  for  her,  and  preferred 
a  divoroe,  unless  the  pleasant  Frenchman  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
continually  about  her  person.  When  Prince  Christian,  it  is  further  re- 
lated, refused  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  a  scene  took  place,  daring 
which  the  little  princess  administered  to  her  lotd  a  slap  in  die  face — ^if^ 
which  her  wish  for  a  divorce  found  no  further  difficulty. 

After  the  separation  she  was  ordered  to  the  small  town  of  HoraeDB,  in 
Jutland,  where,  a  second  Princess  of  Ahlden,  she  kept  her  little  court 
without  being  allowed  to  leave  that  locality,  oontinoiiig,  neverti3eles,lKr 
previous  manner  of  life.  At  last,  after  many  years,  she  obtained  pe^ 
mission  to  visit  Carlsbad,  from  wheoce  she  was  aUowed  to  go. to 
Italy.  She  soon  found  her  way  to  Rome,  where  she  lived  ander  the  title 
of  "  Countess  Grole,"  enjoying  the  worst  possible  reputation.  In  order 
to  eecure  heaven,  notwitli^nding  all  human  weaknesses,  she  embraeed 
the  Catholic  fai(^  in  1830.     Ten  years  later  she  died  there. 

Prince  Christian  concluded  a  second  marriage  in  1815  with  the  sister 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Augusteuburg.  She  shared  the  throne  witii 
Christian  VIII.,  and  survived  him,  worthily  filling  her  exalted  station. 
The  union,  however,  remained  childless.  The  widowed  queen,  Caroline 
Amalie,  is  still  living  at  Copenhagen.  Her  grandmother  was  the  uafcff- 
tunate  Caroline  Mathilda ;  her  mother  that  baby  princess  whom  the  im- 
prisoned queen  held  in  her  arms  at  Kronenborg  Castle.  The  present 
young  Prince  of  Aug^nstenburg,  the  pretender  clsnming  the  Gennan 
duchies,  is  great-grandson  to  the  sister  of  George  III. 

At  the  death  of  King  Christian  VIIL.there  were  left  of  the  oU  House 
of  Oldenburg  only  his  son  and  his  brother,  both  childless.  The  royal 
race  had  run  its  course ;  the  male  line  was  fiated  to  die  out. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  the  king's  brother,  had  married  the  eldest  sunriring 
daughter  of  Frederick  VI.,  the  Princess  Caroline.  Prince  Ferdinand 
lived  a  gay  and  jolly  life,  as  fisir  as  his  means  permitted,  and  his  only 
trouble  arose  from  his  creditors.  There  wets  no  popular  amusenent,  no 
public  fancy  dress  ball,  at  Copenhagen  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  found 
up  to  the  last  years  of  his  existence.  He  was  quite  a  ^*  character"  in  tbe 
capital.  Politically,  he  was  always  a  nonentity.  He  died  during  tbe  lart 
summer,  while  the  Princess  Caroline  still  lives  at  Copenhagen. 

We  now  come  to  Frederick  VII.,  the  last  Oldenburger.  Barely  his 
a  prince  so  little  fitted  for  a  throne  worn  a  crown,  and,  nevertheless,  while 
he  wore  it,  been  a  popular  ruler.  His  tastes  and  habits  were  decidedly 
plebeian  from  his  early  days ;  his  education  was  neglected,  his  knowled^ 
superficial,  and  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  wil4  and  extravagant  when  young,  falling  eariy  into  a 
kind  of  amusement  neither  choice  nor  refined,  and  it  was  only  shortly 
before  and  since  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  tliat  his  maimer 
of  life  became  more  quiet,  but  not  of  a  more  ekvated  kind.  With  all  this 
he  possessed  a  great  amount  of  good  nature,  a  certain  bonhomie,  making 
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bim  popular  especially  with  the  lower  classes,  and. an  honest,  straightfor- 
ward way  of  acting,  strictly  observing  the  obligations  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself.  After  his  father  had  resisted,  as  long  as  he  lived,  the 
loudly-demanded  introduction  of  a  constitution  in  Denmaric,  Frede- 
lick  VII.  at  once  granted  it  at  his  accessicm,  since  when  the  kingdom 
has  had  a  constitution  democratic  in  principle  and  practice. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  Fi«derick  VII.  when  the  whole 
course  of  his  existeuce  is  considered  from  his  infancy.  He  lost  his 
mother,  or  a  mother's  care,  before  he  could  iqppreciate  that  kiss,  Bot  by 
death,  but  by  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befial  a  child.  His  father, 
after  that  event,  looked  upon  him  withxoolness  and  aospicion.  The  j^y's 
education  was  left  more  to  the  direction  of  the  old  King  Frederick  VI. 
than  to  that  of  his  own  parent.  His  tutors  irere  well^'meaning  men,  hot 
not  £rm  enough  to  govern  the  wayward  and  headstrong  boy.  It  became 
joanifest  aoon  enough  how  little  the  prinee  was  kept  londer  oontvoL  The 
Copenhageners  had  more  to  tell  of  his  .mischievoiis  iand  daring  tricks 
than  of  the  progress  which  he  made  to  fit  him  for  a  future  ruler. 

His  relations  to  his  father  were,  «ven  after^rds,  nev<er  of  an  affec- 
tionate kind.  He  had  no' brother  or  sister  en  whom  to  fix  his  childish 
love.  Wheti,  seven  years  ol4,  he  got  a  stepmother,  who  received  the 
neglected  boy  with  great  kindness,  his  affections  seemed  for  a  time  to 
.turn  to  her.  But  his  own  mother's  influence  intervened.  She  loved  her 
BOQ  with  an  enthusiastic  love  bordering  on  adoration,  and  from  an  eariy 
time  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  from  her  exile,  which  lasted  up 
to  her  death.  The  prince  remained  constantly  under  this  influence,  to 
which  much  of  his  want  of  principle  and  his  indiffereoce  in  religious 
.matters  may  be  ascribed. 

Thus  he  grew  up,  a  stranger  at  his  Other's  home  and  to  family  affec- 
tions, without  the  salutary  personal  influence  of  near  relatives  warmly 
.interested  in  his  welfare  and  in  the  development  of  his  naturally  good 
dispositions.  There  is  no  record  even  of  his  ever  having  concluded  an 
intimate  friendship.  Long  before  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
general  supposition  was  that  the  heir-presumptive  was  not  able  to  satisfy 
the  most  ordinary  expectations,  not  to  speik  of  qualities  and  acquire- 
ments such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  future  ruler  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  hope  of  a  propagation  of  the  old  royal  line,  and  of  the  union 
of  Denmark  with  the  duchies  under  one  crown  centring  in  him^  the  old 
King  Frederick  VI.  early  destined  his  youngest  daughter  as  a  wife  for 
him.  Eighteen  years  old,  the  prince  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Wil- 
hehnine,  a  few  months  older  than  himself.  After  this  betrothal,  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour.  Prince  Frederick  was  sent  abroad* 

His  absence  lasted  over  two  years.  Part  of  the  time  he  stayed  at  a 
villa  near  Geneva,  where  he  heard  lectures  on  political  law  from  Pro- 
fessor Pellegrino  Rossi,  and  on  the  science  of  war  from  General  Dufour. 
From  thence  he  visited  Southern  France  and  Italy.  Many  anecdotes  are 
extant  of  his  gaiety  and  good  nature,  of  his  condescension  and  generosity 
displayed  during  that  time.  Fond  of  amusement,  he  was  easily  led  into 
adventures  of  an  amorous  kind,  so  that  his  companions  not  rarely  had  to 
remind  him  of  his  engagement  to  Wilhelmine. 

Returned  to  the  capital,  his  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Unfortunately, 
two  characters  could  not  be  more  opposed  than  those  of  the  newly- 
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married  couple.  The  prince  was  gay,  jovial,  and  superficial ;  thoufi;li 
young,  he  was,  after  his  return,  fully  initiated  and  experienced  in  toe 
pleasures  of  large  towns,  finding  more  entertainment  in  the  society  of 
extravagant  and  frivolous  companions,  than  in  the  presence  of  serious  and 
restrained  characters.  The  princess  was  brought  up  in  strict  religions 
principles,  modest  and  well  instructed,  but  somewhat  stiff  and  grave; 
rarely  a  smile  enlivened  her  countenance,  and,  as  she  was  much  like  her 
father,  her  looks  were  not  prepossessing.  The  young  husband  could  not 
feel  happy  in  her  presence,  finding  her  dull  and  slow  even  during  the 
honeymoon.  Eestraint  of  all  kinds  was  unbearable  to  him,  and  especially 
the  restraint  and  etiquette  of  court  life. 

'thus  matched,  they  felt  the  more  unhappy  as  their  union  remuned 
childless.  The  prince  sought  amusements  such  as  he  loved.  His  com- 
panion in  their  pursuit  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Berling,  the  son  of  a  printer, 
and  later  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  Berlingske  Tidende^  who  had 
often  been  his  playmate  in  boyhood,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  now  cul- 
tivated again. 

The  old  king,  Frederick  VI.,  much  grieved  at  the  way  in  which  tlui 
marriage,  his  favourite  project,  turned  out,  first  sent  the  prince,  as  a  soct 
of  punishment,  on  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  The  correction  was,  however,  of 
little  avail.  After  his  return,  his  domestic  relations  did  not  improve. 
Jealousy  and  mutual  dislike  increased ;  scenes  occurred  creating  (^ 
scandal  at  court  The  old  king  sent  his  son-in-law  into  a  sort  of  ezUe; 
he  named  him  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Fridericia,  while  the  prinoeai 
remained  with  her  parents. 

It  is  said  that,  unable  to  bear  the  monotony  of  the  small  g^arrison  town 
in  Jutland,  Prince  Frederick  frequently  came  to  Copenhagen  incognit(^ 
seeking  for  amusements,  to  which  his  friend  Berling  ministered,  and  that 
in  the  house  of  that  gentleman,  at  a  champagne  breakfast,  he  made  die 
acquaintance  of  a  ballet  girl,  who  fascinated  him  by  her  gaiety  and 
the  unrestraint  of  her  conversation.  This  young  lady  was  called  Made- 
moiselle Rasmussen. 

A  year  after  this  acquaintance  had  been  made,  the  relations  between 
the  Princess  Wilhelmine  and  her  husband  became  so  intolerable,  that  the 
old  king  decreed  their  divorce  (1837).  Their  union  had  lasted  nine  yeatSi 
The  princess  especially  insisted  on  the  severance  of  the  matrimonial  tie, 
not  only  finding  ample  reasons  in  the  prince's  manner  of  life,  but  declaring^ 
moreover,  that  all  and  every  expectation  she  might  have  had  of  him  had 
been  disappointed. 

Eight  months  afterwards  she  concluded  a  second  marriage,  after  her 
own  choice,  with  Duke  Charles  of  Gliicksburg,  eldest  brother  to  the  pie- 
sent  king.  Since  her  father's  death  she  has,  with  her  second  husband, 
mostly  resided  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  or  on  their  estates  in  Schleswig. 

After  the  long  reign  of  his  father-in-law  had  drawn  to  a  dose,  and 
his  father  had  succeeded,  the  prince,  now  called  Crown- Prince  Frederid^ 
returned  from  Fridericia  to  Copenhagen,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
king  to  look  out  for  a  second  wife,  that  if  possible  the  extinction  of  the 
rdyal  line  might  be  avoided.  A  Mecklenburg  princess  was  again  chosen 
for  him,  but  of  the  Strelitz  branch.  In  the  following  year  the  marriage 
took  place  (1841). 

The  Princess  Caroline  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  was  young,  bloomiogi 
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and  charming,  but,  nevertheless,  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  her  husband.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  union  proved  as  un- 
happy as  the  first.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  lady  alluded  to  above, 
vrhom  the  crown-prince  had  met  at  Berling's  house,  contributed  to  it. 
A.t  all  events,  the  purpose  for  which  this  second  marriage  had  been  con- 
Dlnded  was  not  accomplished — it  remained  childless.  Another  divorce 
took  place,  at  which,  as  his  reason  for  demanding  it,  the  husband  gave 
the  same  as  at  the  first :  want  of  children.  It  was,  however,  a  public 
secret  that  the  fault  lay  with  him.  The  princess,  indignant  at  certain 
proposals  made  to  her,  suddenly  left  Denmark,  and  returned  to  her  father's 
home,  insisting  from  there  on  the  divorce  (1846). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  died  Christian  YIII.,  and  his 
son  succeeded  him.  We  pass  over  the  troubles  that  broke  out  imme- 
diately afterwards,  over  the  insurrection  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
the  war  with  Germany. 

Peace  having  been  restored.  King  Frederick  VII.  fulfilled  a  promise, 
probably  given  some  time  before :  he  conferred  the  title  of  ''  Countess 
Danner''  on  Mademoiselle  Easmussen,  and  married  her.  Berling  was 
made  private  secretary,  chamberlain,  and  travelling  marshal  to  the  king, 
continuing  in  favour  up  to  his  sovereign's  death. 

Like  the  life  of  many  an  interesting  person  risen  to  notoriety  in  court 
history,  that  of  the  Countess  Danner  is  enveloped  in  some  mystery, 
several  versions  existing  respecting  her  antecedents  and  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Frederick  YII.  One  of  these  versions  has  been  given  above. 
Another,  according  to  the  Altona  Iteformy  a  paper  published  in  1850, 
states  that  the  crown-prince,  as  was  his  wont,  one  evening  went  to  the 
theatre  before  its  commencement,  to  divert  himself  behind  the  scenes 
with  looking  at  the  preparations  for  a  new  ballet.  Being  in  his  usual 
good  humour,  he  stepped  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  the  ballet-girls,  de- 
manding, '*  Who  would  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  him  ?"  All 
stood  abashed,  but  Louisa  Rasmussen  came  forward,  fetched  herself,  in 
tricot  and  tulle  petticoats,  the  desired  nectar  from  a  wine  merchant  in  a 
neighbouring  street,  and  had  the  honour  of  emptying  it  with  the  princely 
Tisitor. 

A  third  version  is,  that  at  a  fire  in  the  house  where  she  lived,  the  crown - 
prince  saved  her  from  the  flames,  carrying  her  in  his  arms,  in  a  fainting 
•tate,  from  her  bed  into  the  street. 

Whichever  of  these  stories  may  be  true,  they  all  agree  in  adding  that, 
probably  by  Mr.  Berling's  advice  and  assistance.  Mademoiselle  Rasmussen, 
tired  of  ballet  life,  went  to  Paris,  studying  there  for  two  years  the  art  of 
ffaperior  millinery.  Returned  from  the  "centre  of  civilisation,"  she 
opened  in  the  "  Oestergade,"  the  "  High-street"  of  Copenhagen,  a  first- 
rate  milliner's  shop,  and  many  a  fashionable  lady  in  the  northern  capital 
preserve,  as  curiosities,  millinery-bills  receipted  by  the  spouse  of  their 
lovereign. 

As  an  indisputable  fact  among  the  piquant  and  romantic  stories  quoted, 
it  appears  that  the  prince  had  known  this  fascinating  lady  at  least  ten 
Tears  before  he  became  king.  Having  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
ner,  sb  as  to  feel  her  society  a  necessity,  her  influence  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  becoming  at  last  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  making  her  his  third  wife. 
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It  is  said  that  some  dajs  after  the  wedding,  at  which  none  of  the  royal 
relatives  had  been  present,  the  king  and  his  morganatic  spouse  paid  a 
visjit  to  his  stepmother,  the  widowed  Queen  Caroline  Amalie,  but  were 
received  with  such  decided  coolness,  that  similar  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Countess  Danner  into  the  family  circle  were  given  up,  the  more  so  a9 
the  other  queen-dowager,  the  widow  of  Frederick  YI.,  then  still  altre, 
had  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  a  similar  visit. 

This  marriage  then  forced  the  king  into  a  more  isolated  position  than 
before.  From  that  time  (1850)  up  to  his  death,  he  had  a  circle  of  his 
own,  at  which  Mr.  Berling  played  a  prominent  part.  None  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Denmark  have,  since  then,  ever  condescended  to  appear  at  coort 
The  balls,  concerts,  &c,  which  the  Countess  Danner  gave,  were  visited 
by  few  people  of  distinction.  The  princes  of  the  younger  branches,  the 
Princes  of  Hesse- Rumpenheim,  of  Gliicksburg,  &o.,  only  eame  to  diplo- 
matic dinners  where  no  ladies  were  present,  and  where,  consequentlj, 
« the  countess"  waa  absent. 

The  king,  when  at  the  capital,  lived  at  the  palace  of  Christiansboi^; 
the  ^*  countess,"  with  her  ^^  court,"  in  a  house-  near  to  it.  On  the  same 
fine  square  at  Copenhagen,  Amalia-plaoe^  lived  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  in  their  palaces — the  queen-mother,  Prince  Fe^ 
dinand  and  the  Princess  Caroline,  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  (the 
present  king)  ;  and  close  by,  in  Norgesgade,  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Hesse*  These  four  households  might  be  considered  as  so  many  separate 
courts,  apart  from  the  royal  circle.  They  lived  in  harmony,  forming  a 
centre  fw  the  best  society  of  Copmihagea. 

As  to  the  Countess  Danner,  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  hid 
the  curiosity  and  advantage  of  being  presented  to  her,  that^  whatever 
hffl^  station,  struggles,  and  adventures  in  early  life  may  have  been,  she 
possessed  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  lady  of  the  world.  Sm 
spoke  Danish,  French,  and  Grerman,  fluently  and  correctly,  and  was  fbUjf 
competent  tq  converse  upon  the  usual  topics  of  society.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage  she  was  near  the  age  of  forty.  Though  short,  and  inefined 
to  corpulence,  and  though  never  handsome,  her  appearance  is  deseribed 
as  not  disagreeable.  She  had  preserved  the  freshness  of  her  compl^moi^ 
and  her  sharp,  penetrating  eyes  indicated  a  clever,  spirited,  and  intriguiBg 
woman* 

When  the  king  travelled  to  the  provinces  his  wife  nsoally  accompanied 
him.  The  representation  of « royalty,  denied  to  her  in  the  capital,  found 
fewer  obstacles  in  the  small  towns  of  the  interior.  Here  she  appeared  at 
the  king's  lude,  gave  audiences,  sat  at  his  right  hand  at  all  state  dinnen^ 
and  insisted,  even  at  out-^c^-the- way  places,  on  having  the  small  offi(nals>  or 
well-to-do  tradesmen,  accompanied — bon  gre^  mal  gri — by  their  witesj 
presented  to  her.  Of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  king  among  shop^ 
keepers  and  peasants,  she  had  "  a  per-centage."  They  vrere  pleased  by  b«r 
wit  and  charming  condescension,  and  did  not  object  to  her  sharing  in  the 
ovations  prepared  for  the  democratic  ruler.  No  wonder  that  she  often 
assured  these  good  people  how  much  she  preferred  being  in  their  midst 
to  living  among  all  the  splendour  of  her  <*  court"  at  the  capital ! 

Such,  then,  were  the  domestic  relations  of  the  last  of  the  Oldenbuigen^ 
once  a  proud  race !  As  to  his  doings  in  political  matters,  it  is  not  oor 
purpose  to  enter  upon  them.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  observed  hi» 
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duties,  respecting-  the  constitution,  and  governing^  according  to  law.  To 
this  honesty  and  good  faith,  so  different  &om  most  continental  monarchs^ 
he  owed  his  popularity  as  much  as  to  his  good  nature  and  joviality. 

But  the  fate  of  the  royal  house  has  now  heen  accomplished.  The  seed 
sown  a  century  before  had  come  to  fruit.  The  wish  of  old  Juliane  Marie^ 
of  seeing  the  line  of  Christian  VII.  and  Caroline  Mathilda  extii^uished, 
had  nowy  as  if  by  a  decree  of  destiny,  turned  against  her  own  descendants, 
aad  in  her  great*grandsoa  the  last  male  heir  ta  the  crown  of  Frederick  V. 
was  carried  to  the  grave. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  anecdotes  and  characteristic  traits  of  the  last 
Oldenburger,  mostly  related  to  us  by  ej^-witnesses. 

Fredertdc  VII.  was  scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and  during  the  lattec 
years  of  a  full  habit.  His  face  was  good  natui«d,  but  not  inexpressive ; 
ne  had  dark  brown  hair,  and  wore  a  full  beard  on  lips  and  chin.  It  was 
his  custom  always  to  wear  his  head  covered ;  it  was  said  in  consequence 
of  a  nervous  affection.  In  public  he  usually  wore  a  hussar  imiform  and 
cap ;  while  at  the  theatre  he  appeared  with  a  Turkish  fez^  On  such 
oocasions  his  head  had  some  reseniblance  to  that  of  the  Sultan. 

He  was  very  fond,  not  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  eup,  but  eJao  of 
tobacco.  His  long  Gennan  pipe  was  so  pleasant  to  him.  that  he  would 
never  deny  himself  its  enjoyment  if  he  could  possibly  help  it.  On 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  Mecklenburg-^Schwerin,  during  the  time  of  his 
nazriage  with  the  Strelitz  princess,  he  rose  from  the  grand-ducal  state 
dinner,  re-entering  with  his  long  pipe  duly  lighted.  The  grand-duke^ 
immensely  taken  aback  at  this  sight,  could  not  possibly  show  any  dis* 
courtesy  to  his  guest,  a  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark,  and  with  great  pre- 
sence ol  mind  ordered  cigars  and  lights  to  be  handed  to  all  the  cavaliers 
participating  in  the  state  dinner — an  event  quite  unprecedented  in  that 
ceiremonious  little  court  circle,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of 
Sohwerin. 

The  pipe  accompanied  the  king  everywhere.  When  at  the  ^country 
palace  of  Glticksburg,  near  Flensbui^,  where  he  spent  some  time  nearly 
erery  summer  with  ''  the  countess,"  his  fiEkvourite  pastime  was  fishing. 
During  that  exciting  occupation,  six  or  seven  long  German  pipes,  ready 
staffed  with  the  narcotic  weed,  had  to  bo  kept  in  readiness  by  a  servant 
standing  near,  for  handing  one  after  the  other,  lighted  before  handed  to 
fab  mi^esty,  so  that  smoking  and  fishing  should  not  suffer  one  moment's 
interruption. 

•  At  the  festivities  given  in  honour  of  the  august  sovereign  in  the  good 
town  of  Flensburg,  or  similar  places,  by  the  loyal  citizens,  a  similar 
arrangement  was  made,  the  king  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
pipes  and  glasses  of  punch  before  supper,  while  after  that  repast  the  effect 
of  the  civic  hospitalities  often  manifested  itself  in  no  common  degree, 
and  on  one  late  occasion  he  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  dancers, 
telling  them  that  they  did  not  dance  properly,  and  showing  them  the 
figures. 

Visiting  on  a  tour  through  Schleswig  the  small  town  of  Garding,  near 
the  western  coast,  his  majesty,  entering  the  Town-hall,  observed  the  civic 
balance  hanging  there.  Inquiring  what  it  was  for,  he  was  told  that  it 
served  for  weighing  grain  or  other  merchandise  for  the  people.  **  Oh," 
replied  the  condescending  monarch,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  just  weigh  me! 
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I  have  gfrown  very  fat  lately,  and  should  like  to  know  how  much  I  weigh 
now !"  And  he  was  duly  put  on  the  scales  and  weighed,  to  the  great 
glee  and  wonder  of  the  Gardingers. 

When  the  Greek  deputation,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  came  to  Co- 
penhagen to  invite  the  young  Prince  George  of  Gliicksburg  to  accept 
the  crown  of  the  Hellenes,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  deputation  were 
duly  received  by  the  king  in  audience.     It  was  cold  weather,  and  the 
sons  of  Attica,  appearing  with  red  noses  and  bluish  cheeks,  gave  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  influence  of  the  northern  climate.     After  their  in- 
troduction, the  king,   struck   by  their  &02en-out  appearance,  said  to 
them :  "  I  suppose  you  feel  very  cold  here  ?"     The  descendants  of  Mil- 
tiades  and  Epaminondas  could  not  deny  £at  they  did,  however  much  else 
they  might  be  pleased  with  the  hospitable  Copenhageners  and  the  fair 
Danish  damsels.     <' Ay,  I  thought  so!"  resumed  his  majesty.     ''Bat I 
suppose  you  wear  no  flannel  jackets?"     The  cream  of  tne  Hellenic 
nation  could  not  say  that  they  were  provided  with  -that  useful  g^ment. 
^'Then/'  continued  the  monarch,  ''you  must  get  yourselves  some;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  country.     Look  here'^-^turning  up'  his  sleeve 
— "  this  is  the  thing  you  want.    You  buy  the  flannel  at  Mr.  So-and-So*8, 
in  the  Oestergade;  it  costs  so  much  an  ell;  go  there  to-morrow  and 
get  it !" 

Whether  the  Greeks  followed  the  advice  is  not  known  to  us,  bat  we 
have  been  told  that  they  were  highly  pleased  with  this  sort  of  sansfa^ 
conversation,  favourably  contrasting  it  with  the  stiff  and  monosyllabical 
way  of  expression  of  their  departed  Otho. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  where  death  overtook  him, 
Frederick  YII.  appeared  in  his  usual  good  spirits,  following  his  wonted 
enjoyments. 

From  his  residence  at  Glucksburg,  he  made,  scarcely  a  week  before  hjs 
end,  an  excursion  into  the  neighbourhood,  passing  on  his  return  along  the 
long  and  narrow  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  extending  inward.  The  wooded 
banks,  and  the  deep  blue,  smooth  water,  make  that  part  of  the  coontiy 
very  pretty.  The  king  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  Schley,  where 
plenty  of  flat  pebbles  are  to  be  found,  picking  them  up  and  amusing 
himself  with  making  them  ^'skip^  on  the  smooth  sheet  before  him. 
During  this  interesting  sport  his  feet  became  wet.  Not  noticing  the  in* 
convenience,  he  returned  leisurely  to  his  country  palace.  But  he  had 
caught  a  severe  cold.  On  the  following  Wednesday  it  showed  itself 
as  erysipelas  in  the  head,  increasing  till  the  following  Sunday,  when  be 
expired. 

Thus  died  the  last  of  the  Oldenburgets  of  Denmark. 
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THE  HOLY  CITY  * 


It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  almost  everything  that  belongs  to 
Jerusalem  is  more  or  less  involved  in  obscurity,  and  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  subject  of  controversy  or  dispute.  It  is  so  with  its  name  and  its 
origin,  with  its  history,  with  its  Holy  Temple,  with  the  sites  sanctified 
in  our  eyes  as  connected  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  even  with  the 
teachings  and  doctrines  that  have  emanated  from  the  place. 

If  Jerusalem  is  the  Kadash  of  the  Amorites  besieged  by  Sethos  II. 
of  Egypt,  recorded  under  that  name  in  hieroglyphs,  and  the  Kadutis,  or 
Cadytus  of  the  father  of  history,  we  can  understand  how  it  was  also  the 
Kadatha  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  now  the  Al  Kuds  of  the  Muhammadans.^ 
But  if  it  were  also  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek,  as  most  people  opine  after 
a  passage  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.,  there  must  have  been  two  Salems.  The  Salem 
where  John  baptised  in  the  mountains  east  of  Shechem,  where  Van  de 
Velde  found  abundant  waters,  and  where  the  nuns  ot  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest  dwelt  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome;  as  well  as  the  Salem  of  the 
Israelites. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  the  Promised  Land,  Jerusalem 
was  a  city  of  Canaanitish  Jebusites,  under  their  high  priest  Adonizedek. 
The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh.  x.  1,  and  to  the  present  moment 
it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  name  is  a  modification  of  Salem  of 
the  Jebus ;  of  Jehovah-jireh  and  Salem;  or  of  Yarash- Salem,  "  the  City 
of  Peace." 

As  to  the  history  of  the  **  Holy  City,"  and  so-called  "  City  of  Peace," 
it  is  one  continuous  record  of  strife  and  contest.  Besieged  by  Sethos  in 
%he  remotest  historical  times,  the  Jebusites,  who  were  engaged  in  a  suc- 
cession of  wars  with  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  maintained  possession  of  their 
stronghold,  the  capital  of  their  tribe,  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  after 
the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua.  Captured  by 
David,  and  adopted  by  Solomon  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  king- 
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dom,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jehoram,  and  subsequently  by  the  Israelites,  after  their  victory 
over  Amaziah.  Invested  by  Egyptians  and  Arabians,  by  the  Assyrian 
generals  of  Sennacherib  and  of  Pekah  of  Israel,  and  Rezin  of  Syria,  it 
'  was  captured  by  the  Chaldeans,,  by  the  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh  Necho, 
and  again  by  the  Chaldeans.  This  was  the  epoch  of  tktf  Captivity. 
Next  it  was  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  then  ceded  to  Alexander, 
under  whose  successors  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  the  rival  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  miseries 
of  war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  seize  upon  it,  but  it  passed  from 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt  to  those  of  Syria  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
the  palaces  were  burned,  the  city  walls  demolished,  and  an  idol  altar 
raised  on  the  very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  whi<^  daily  sacrifices  of  snine 
were  offered. 

The  Maccabees  recovered  the  city,  but  it  was  only  that  it  might  M 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  rising  power,  that  of  the  Romans,  firom  whom 
it  was  for  a  moment '  rescued  by  the  Syrians  under  Antioches  Sidetes. 
Pompey  levelled  what  little  remained  of  the  walls  of  old,  »od  the  sub- 
sequent sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Parthians  must  have  almost  annihilated 
what  remained  of  the  veteran  city.  Resuscitated  and  embellished  by 
Herod,  Jerusalem  became  the  scene  of  the  darkest  event  in  its  whole 
history — the  Crucifixion  of  the  Lord — an  event  fraught,  however,  witi 
blessings  to  tl^e  human  race.  The  bigotry  and  qnerulonsness  of  the  Jeiri^ 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  met  with  their  punishment  in  the 
capture  and  conflagration  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Except  the  three  totron 
,Hippicu3,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  and  so  much  of  the  western  waD 
as  would  serve  to  protect  the  legion  left  there  to  garrison  the  plaoe, 
nothing  remained  but  ruins.  A  fane  of  Jupiter  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  a  statue  of  Venus  was  raised  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  the  boy  Adonis  was  worshipped  at  the  place  of  the  Nativity. 
Mount  Sion  was  ploughed  as  a  fiekl.  Jerusalem  was  in  fioct  now  Coloma 
Aelia  Capitolina. 

The  conversion  of  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  son  Constanttne  to 
Christianity  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  Jerusalem,  connected  with  which 
are  all  our  most  trustworthy  though  oft-disputed  traditions  of  the  Holy 
Places.  Julian  the  Apostate  failed  to  extinguish  the  new  light ;  Juiti- 
nian  erected  new  churches  and  hospitals ;  but  alas^  the  city  was  once 
more  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Jews  under  Chosroes  11.^  when  ninety 
thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  relentless  fury 
of  the  Jews.  The  city  of  many  sieges  and  devastations  capitulated  U 
the  Saracens  under  the  Khalif  Omar  in  person,  and  wrenched  from  tKe 
hands  of  the  infidels  by  the  chivalrous  Crusaders,  it  passed  from  one  ' 
hand  to  another,  always  with  renewed  losses,  sufierings,  and  spoliations, 
till  it  fell  permanently  under  the  sway  of  the  Muhammadans. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Mosque  of  the  Khalif  Omar  towers  proudly 
over  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  the  sacrificial  altar  of 
the  Jewish  Temple;  and  the  Jews  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  old  wall 
at  which  to  bewail  their  fallen  condition;  the  native  Christiaxvs  dispvte 
possession  of  different  quarters  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  pkoe  fif 
the  Nativity ;  the  French  have  the  old  church  of  St  Anne,  the  BngUsh 
have   built  their  own  church,    while   the  Russians   have  convertad  a 
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monastery  without  the  city  into  a  strongiiold,  the  first  moQumeat  of  a 
foture  history  yet  to  be  written. 

As  to  the  conflicting  creeds  and  forms  that  have  gone  forth  from  the 
Holy  City,  to  name  Jew«  and  Christians  might  suffice,  were  it  not  that 
we  have  two  great  temporal  powers  in  the  Church,  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman,  and  one  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  the  Protestant ; 
and  these  again  subdivided — the  Greek  into  its  schisms  Copt,  Armenian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Nestorian ;  the  Roman  into  its  schismsN  Jesuits,  Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans,  Galileans,  and  Italians ;  and  the  Protestant  into  its 
dissents,  which  are  the  more  numerous  as  the  rights  of  conscience  are  the 
less  fettered. 

It  will  be  at  once  felt  that  great  difficulties  must  present  themselves  in 
determining  the  sites  of  historical  events  in  a  city  that  has  un,dergone  so 
many  changes,  demolitions,  and  rebuildings,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  greater  the  importance  of  these  events  the  greater  have  been 
die  differences  of  opinion  m  fixing  their  localities.  No  one  questions  the 
identity  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  the  Mount  of  Gflfence,  or  of  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  real  Mount  Zion.  The 
identit}'  of  the  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  is  undis- 
'  puted  ;  but  the  site  of  the  Caenaeulum  is  in  doubt.  The  position  of  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  questioned  by  a  very  few — that  of  the  Holy 
-  Sepulchre  by  a  great  many.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  modem 
scepticism  is  less  compromising  when  it  has  to  deal  with  places  outside 
the  city  than  with  those  within.  The  old  basilica  erected  by  Constan- 
tine  over  the  birthplace  at  Bethlehem  is  treated  with  respect,  the  basilica 
erected  over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Saviour  has  been  made  the  sport 
of  antiquaries,  till  it  has  at  last  found  a  biding- place  on  Mount  Moriah. 
Tfie  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  accepted,  and  more  than  that  is  now 
barbarously  walled  in ;  but  Calvary — the  place  of  crucifixion — ^is  dis- 
puted. 

This  spirit  of  scepticism  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  acme  with  the 
American  missionaries  and  travellers.  Many  had  previously  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  purely  monkish  traditions,  as  at  Mount  Quarantania, 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  footprints  of  the  Saviour,  and  other 
still  more  manifest  impositions;  and  Maundrell,  an  able  traveller,  first 
sounded  a  blast  against  "  grotto  traditions,*'  which  has  found  many  an  echo 
in  modern  works.  But  it  remained  for  Drs.  Olin,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Thomson,  and  others — ^in  their  desire  to  separate  ordinary  traditions,  such 
as  are  preserved  among  the  native  population,  from  "  the  ci*edulous  super- 
stitions, not  unmingled  with  pious  fraud,"  fastened  upon  the  Holy  Land 
by  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks — to  introduce  an  amount  of  scepticism 
with  regard  to  topographical  tradition,  which,  like  everything  that  is 
carried  to  excess,  is  now  bearing  its  own  fruits,  by  the  universal  condemna- 
tion of  all  sober-minded'  persons ;  creating  at  the  same  time  to  each  and 
all  engaged  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  again,  when  discussing  the  evidences  to  be 
adduced  for  or  against  the  existing  traditions  regarding  any  given  locality. 
So  great  was  the  influence  produced  by  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  his  learning, 
research,  and  actrmen  were  so  undoubted,  tlhat  he  stood  for  a  time  as  an 
authority  not  to  be  disputed — a  Colossus  of  scepticism  amid  tfie  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.     Bartlett,  in  his  "Walks  in  Jerusalem"  and  "Jerusalem  Re- 
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Tisited,"  bowed  in  almost  all  instances  to  the  deeisionsL  of  the  critical 
American.  Even  Pean  Stanley  has  at  times  succumbed  to  the  influence, 
and  treats  of  the  holy  places,  not  as  the  scenes  of  sacred  events,  taken 
generally,  but  as  such  special  localities  as  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  or 
both  conjointly,  have  selected  as  objects  of  pilgrimage.  Happily,  there 
exists  another  class  of  inquirers,  who  (excepting  in  De  Saulcy's  and 
Pierotti's  case),  without  belonging  to  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  Churches, 
are,  as  in  the  instances  of  Williams,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Lewin,  willing  to 
do  combat  in  the  cause  of  local  tradition,  so  far  as  to  argue,  when  there 
are  other  grounds  in  support  of  any  given  case,  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply,  because  old  existing  native  traditions  were  adopted  by  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Churches,  that  such  traditions  were  no  longer  native,  bat 
the  offspring  of  credulous  superstition  or  pious  fraud. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  one  of  the  first  critics  of  this  age  as  to  style  and  dates 
of  architecture,  stands  apart  from  the  crowd  of  learned  topographical 
sceptics.  His  scepticism  is  not  of  a  sentimental  character,  it  is  founded 
upon  a  pure  question  of  Art.  Examining  the  drawings  brought  home  by 
Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Bonomi,  amongst  the  first  competent  men  to 
enter  the  precincts  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  all 
the  lower  parts  of  a  structure,  supposed  up  to, that  time  to  be  purely 
Saracenic — and  including  the  columns,  the  piers  which  divide  the  two 
aisles,  together  with  the  entablatures,  the  discharging  arches,  and  the 
cornices — were  Byzantine.  The  triforium  belt  and  the  clerestory  he  de- 
clared to  be  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

Hence  was  Mr.  Fergusson  induced  to  express  his  confident  belief  that 
the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock"  was  built  by  Constantine,  that  the  present 
Mount  Zion  is  a  fraud,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
an  imposition ;  that  the  true  Mount  Zion  is  identical  with  Mount  Moriah, 
and  no  other  church  (the  original  basilica  at  the  Sepulchre  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians)  bearing  the  slightest  trace  of  Byzantine  art,  that 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  was  the  real  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
further  asserted,  to  meet  these  views,  that  the  original  Temple  platform 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now ;  and  he  urged  that  the  Sakrah — the 
rock  below  the  dome — had  been  in  the  time  of  Herod  outside  the  city 
wall. 

So  long  as  these  critical  views  were  confined  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  "  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,"  the  controversy  was  limited; 
but  they  have  lately  been  admitted  into  Dr.  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary, 
receiving  thereby  the  indirect  sanction  of  all  the  learned  contributors  to 
that  excellent  work,  and  they  have  met  with  a  staunch  advocate  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  George  Sandie,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  recent 
works  under  consideration.  They  have  earned  a  position,  in  fact,  to 
demand  serious  consideration. 

From  the  day  when  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  founded  to 
the  present  time,  on  each  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  death,  crowds  of 
anxious  and  zealous  pilgrims  flock  to  the  sacred  shrine,  fondly  believing 
that  each  object  they  see  around  them  is  hallowed  by  the  Saviour's  touchy 
that  here  exist  the  evidences  of  all  that  they  have  once  been  taught,  that 
to  stand  within  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  to  be  in  communion  with  Christy 
and  thinking  that  not  to  have  seen  Jerusalem  they  had  almost  not  known 
the  Lord. 
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With  the  prevalence  of  such  feelings,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sacred 
awe  with  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  ever  been  regarded, 
at  the  jealous  earnestness  with  which  its  identity  has  been  insisted  on, 
and  at  the  wrathful  feelings  which  its  first  calling  into  question  must 
excite. 

Such  questions,  however,  did  ever  and  anon  arise.  "  From  time  to 
time  objections,*'  said  Newman,  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  "were  urged 
with  much  earnestness  by  several  writers,  which,  if  substantiated,  would 
altogether  overthrow  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross :  viz.,  that 
*  Helena  chose  a  wrong  site  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  "  Even  so  early  as 
the  year  1600,  we  find  Pope  Gregory  implying  the  difficulty  of  the  site. 
So,  too,  other  writers  in  the  subsequent  centuries.  Monconys,  in  1647, 
speaking  of  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  so  called,  says  it  is  ''  the  gate  by 
which  Jesus  Christ  went  to  Calvary ;  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  out- 
side the  city ;  which  is  difficult  to  conceive,  for  at  present  it  is  in  the 
middle,  although  the  town  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was  then."  These 
belong  to  a  class  of  objections  which  have  been  constantly  reiterated  since 
the  days  of  old  Monconys,  and  satisfactorily  answered,  especially  in 
modern  times. 

Korte,  and  his  editor,  Plessing,  followed  suit,  and  were  upheld  in  their 
scepticism  by  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  as  of  Dr. 
Robinson  in  our  own  times,  "  he  seemed  to  be  content  to  allow  objects  to 
be  anywhere,  provided  they  did  not  remain  where  the  monks  had  placed 
them."  He  was  answered,  it  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  the  Quar- 
terly Eeview  for  March,  1813. 

Dr.  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  were  the  next  to  state  their 
conviction  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  did  not  represent  the 

Elace  of  Christ's  burial ;  and  the  Rev.  George  Williams  came  forward  in 
is  work  **  The  Holy  City,"  to  controvert  their  scepticism ;  not  more  in 
the  spirit  of  a  candid  balancing  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  local  tra- 
dition, which  must  be  of  inteiest  to  all  classes  of  Christians,  than  in  the 
interest  of  tradition  itself,  which  it  suddenly  became  the  shibboleth  t)f 
the  High  Church  party  to  maintain  at  all  risks.  This  untoward  cham- 
pionship of  a  cause,  making  it  a  party  question  rather  than  the  pure  love 
of  truth,  has  done  incalculable  damage  to  the  inquiries  of  independent 
men  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Land.  If  at  one  point  the  balance  of 
evidence  leads  them  to  decide  in  favour  of  tradition,  they  are  at  once  set 
down  as  having  Roman  Catholic  tendencies ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  jbhey 
decide  against  tradition,  they  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  a  powerful 
party  in  the  Church.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  antagonism  is  of 
a  nature  consonant  with  the  cherished  memories  and  benign  associations 
attached  to  the  Holy  Places.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  monks  of  diverse 
sects  accuse  one  another  of  crime  at  Bethlehem,  and  scuffle  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre — so  the  controversialist  seems  to  bring  with  him  from  the 
Holy  Land  some*  of  that  wormwood  of  the  Desert,  of  that  Dead  Sea 
apple  spirit,  and  of  that  thorny  resistance  to  progress  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country.  Such  a  spirit  only  serves  to  engender  oppo- 
sition, and  while  we  have  Mr.  Williams  denouncing  Dr.  Robinson  as 
*'  arraying  himself  with  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent,  the 
avowed  enemies,  not  of  the  Sepulchre  alone,  but  of  the  holy  Church 
Catholic,"  another  writer  declares  that  "  it  is  sickening  to  find  a  work 
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(Dr.  Robioson's)  of  such  sterling  merit  set  aside  by  many  Prcrtestants  for 
one,  among  the  principal  objects  of  which  is  the  endeavour  to  Tindicate 
the  ancient  Church  from  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  her 
most  venerable  traditions," — (Mus.  of  Clas.  Antiq.,  viii.  p,  340.) 

We  at  once  repudiate  all  such  spirit  of  litigation.  We  neither  accept 
with  ]Mr.  Newman  the  miracle  of  Narcissus,  or  with  Mr.  WiUiams  the 
luminous  cross  of  St.  Cyril,  or  the  cave  where  the  lion  assisted  to  bury 
the  corpses  of  the  Christians  slain  by  the  Forsi&n  and  Jewish  fbllowen 
of  Chosroes  II. ;  but  if  we  find  the  traditions  regarding  certain  sacred 
places  going  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced,  unbroken  in  dieir  handing 
down,  supported  by  other  evidence,  and  only  contradicted  by  evidesoe  of 
a  less  reliable,  trustworthy,  or  convincing  character,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  that  locality  without  regard  to  either  creed  or  profession,  and  t^t 
Ithough  incurring  thereby  the  pains  and  penalties  of  being  classed  with 

the  cFcdulous  train, 
Who  tread  the  path  enthusiasts  trod  before, 
Dupes  of  the  convents'  legendary  strain 
Por  pious  Helena  forged  in  days  of  yore. 

So  sings  Lord  Francis  Egerton  in  his  "  Pilgrimage,"  as  if  of  necessity 
all  the  Holy  Places  recovered  by  the  empress  and  her  son  must  have  been 
monkish  impositions.  It  is  questionable  if  there  were  many  monks  at 
Jerusalem  at  an  epoch  when  we  in  this  country  were  still  in  a  semi-bar- 
barous conation.  People  do  not  consider  how  remote  are  tiie  times  of 
the  Western  Empire,  they  argue  as  if  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
the  day  were  available  then,  and  abused  then  as  they  are  now.  There 
must  have  been  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity,  although  that  simplicity 
was  undoubtedly  deeply  tinctured  with  superstition,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
cross.  The  Empress  Helena  was  aided  in  her  search  for  the  H(5y  Sitei 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  local  legendary  lore, 
and  if  such  men  as  Macarius  and  Cyril,  as  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome— 
the  latter  the  translator  of  the  Vulgate  Bible — adopted  these  traditions 
on  the  spot,  we  must  feel  that  they  had  in  these  remote  titties,  claims  for 
acceptance  which  weighed  more  strongly  than  they  do  at  present.  With- 
out admitting  that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  within  the  wall 
of  Acra — for  it  is  known  that  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Hadrian 
he  found  the  Christian  community  limited  to  a  few  huts  grouped  round 
the  "  Caenaculum"  of  David's  tomb,  and  tlie  possibility  therefore  is,  that 
the  new  city  was  so  restricted  in  its  area  as  (despite  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah)  to  have  taken  in  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  ancient  Acra,  and  its  western  wall  might  thus  have  ran  eastward 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — we  do  admit  that  if  the  discovery  of  that  locality 
is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  Helena,  and  to  "  the  lying  wonders  that  wwe 
said  afterwards  to  have  accompanied  it,"  and  there  existed  no  local  tra- 
dition, we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  whole  story  altogether,  for  it- 
would  imply  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  had  remained  unknown  for  nigk 
three  centuries ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  local  traditions  did 
exist,  that  the  site  was  well  known,  and  that  it  was  to  do  honour  to  tlw 
empress  that  the  credit  of  a  discovery  was  assigned  to  her,  with  the  nar- 
rative of  miracles  adapted  to  the  age  to  embellish  the  circumstances  of 
that  discovery.  At  all  events,  most  assuredly  if  obliged  J»  abandon  the 
generally  accepted  tradition,  we  should  not,  without  further  show  of 
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season,  be  prepared  to  b^eve  with  Mr.  Fergusson  and  his  followers,  that 
Our  Saviouf  was  buried  beneath  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Tempk,  or 
down  in  the  cesspool  beneath  that  oft-polluted  spot.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  belie v-e  that  Calvary  cannot  have  been  £ar  away  from  this  hill 
of  Acra ;  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  may  be  lost,  the  basilica  of  Helena 
^Mis  as  utterly  different  in  the  time  of  Arculf  from  its  original  condition, 
as  it  and  the  buildings  grouped  around  it  differ  in  the  present  day  from 
what  they  w«rc  when  t&  worthy  pilgrim  related  his  story  to  the  Abbot 
of  lona  ;  but  still  the  topography  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  aided  by  local 
toaditions,  point  at  least  to  one  neighbtrarhood,  and  tliis  must  bear  some 
weight  even  with  those  who  are  not  of  so  latitudinarian  a  disposition  as 
to  accept  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  sufBdent. 

There  are,  however,  many  persons  so  disposed.  "  He  who  would  visit 
Jerusalem  aright,  must  do  so  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  faith  in  his 
heart.  He  must  throw  down  the  measuring-rod,  ^nd  lay  aside  the  his- 
torical disquisition,  while  he  visits  the  scene  of  Jehovah's  just  wrath  and 
a  Saviour's  never-ending  mercy,  with  the  hushed  silence  of  a  penitent 
ajad  the  reverential  enthusiasm  of  a  pilgrim,"  says  one  of  this  class. 
ChateaAibriand  says:  "  The  only  way  to  see  a  country  as  it  is,  is  to  see  it 
with  its  traditions  and  its  memories.^  Allioli,  in  noticing  Dr.  Robinson's 
arguments,  pictures  to  himself  the  misery  of  disbelief :  ^  In  wandering 
into  the  pathless  and  desolate  wilderness  of  doubt,  nevermore  will  the 
lips  of  the  wearied  pilgrim  be  refeshed  with  the  living  fountain,  never- 
BBore  will  his  sight  be  gladdened  by  the  palm-tree  of  joy."  (*'  Handbuch 
der  Bibl.  Altertlmm."  ii.  276,  133.)  Prokesch  consoles  himself  by  say- 
ing: "  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  a  controversy  on  the  identity 
of  the  *  Holy  Places.'  Faith  here  is  the  most  essemtial ;  and  a  few  ells 
to  the  right  or  left  are  of  little  consequence,"  (*'  Den-k.  und  Erin*  aus  dem 
Orient,"  54.)  The  author  of  "  Nozrani  in  Egypt  and  Syria"  says  :  "  If 
this  is  what  we  wish  to  believe,  we  may  believe  it."  (P.  423,  2nd  ed.) 
The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  nearly  similar  terms  in  Leeman, 
^  Palastina,"  s.  52 ;  by  De  Saulcy^  on  several  occasions,  although  a 
learned  and  critical  arehaeobgist ;  and  in  Ida  Haho  Hahn's  *'  Letters  of 
a  German  Countess,"  ii.  206.  Von  Eaumer  confesses:  "Were  I  even 
folly  pei-suaded  that  the  true  Sepulchre  were  a  quarter,  or  half  a  mile 
from  the  present  site — it  can  hardly  be  more — I  would  kneel  down  in 
entreaty  to  the  objector,  but  I  would  not  take  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
say,  *  You  are  mistaken;  this  is  not  the  site.'  "  ("  Beitrage  zur  BibL  Geo. 
Art  Palastina.")  Another  writer  g«te  over  the  difficulty  by  affirming  of 
Macarius  and  his  colleagues,  '*  Je  repondrai,  qu'ils  etaient  diriges  par 
TEsprit  de  Dieu"  (Monseigr.  Mislin,  '*  Les  Saints  lieux,"  ii.  34);  while 
another  asserts  that  "  There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  New  Testament,  which  explains  this  whole 
mystery,  and  proves  the  miracle  beyond  dispute :  *  The  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom-tiie  Father  will  seud.in  my  name,  he  shall  tell 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  which  I  have 
said  unto  you.'  "  (Dr.  Aiton,  "  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet  and 
the  Pope,"  p.  195.) 

There  is  more  in  this  instinct  than  appears  on  the  surface,  nor  is  it  so 
nn philosophical  as  the  arohaeologist  may  be  inclined  to  suppose.  The 
imnd  clings  to  the  place,  not  to  the  mave  monumental  relic.  If  Sixtus  V.^ 
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it  has  been  justly  remarked,  had  succeeded  in  his  project  of  carrying  off 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  essential  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
suffered  as  little  as  that  of  Bethlehem  by  the  alleged  transference  of 
the  manger  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to 
share  the  belief  that  its  holy  house  were  standing  far  away  on  the  hill  of 
Loretto.  The  very  notion  of  the  transference  being  thought  desirable  or 
possible,  is  a  proof  of  the  slight  connexion  existing  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  entertain  it  between  the  sanctuaries  themselves,  and  the  enduring 
charm  which  must  always  attach  to  the  real  scenes  of  great  events.  It 
shows  the  difference  (which  is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  super- 
stition of  touching  and  handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter  of 
religion,  and  that  reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which  leads  us  to  in- 
vestigate the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes,  sacred  or  secular,  as 
one  of  the  best  helps  to  judging  of  the  events  of  which  they  were  the 
stage. 

We  now  approach,  says  Dean  Stanley,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
Holy  Places,  in  comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  into 
insignificance ;  the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  genuine,  stands  abso- 
lutely alone  in  the  world.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  unravel  the. tangled 
controversy  of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Everything  which 
can  be  said  against  that  identity  will  be  found  in  the  ''  Biblical  Re- 
searches" of  Dr.  Robinson — everything  which  can  be  said  in  its  favour 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Holy  City"  of  Mr.  "Williams,  including,  as  it  does, 
the  able  discussion  on  the  architectural  history  of  the  Church  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  argument  mainly  turns  on 
the  solution  of  two  questions,  one  historical,  the  other  topographical 
The  historical  question  rests  on  the  value  of  the  tradition  that  the  spot 
was  marked  before  the  time  of  Constantine  by  a  temple  or  statue  of 
Venus,  which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  erected  in  order  to  pollute  a 
.spot  already  in  his  time  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Christians.  The  topo- 
graphical question  is,  whether  the  present  site  can  ba  proved  to  have 
stood  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  On 
the  historical  question,  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre 
never  have  fairly  met  the  difficulty,  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Hadrian  could  have  had  any  motive  in  such  a  purpose,  when  his  whole 
object  in  establishing  his  new  city  of  Aelia  was  to  insult,  not  the  Chris- 
tians, but  the  Jews,  from  whom  in  Palestine  at  that  time  the  Christians 
were  emphatically  divided.  And  it  is  at  least  curious  that,  to  the  corre- 
sponding tradition  respecting  Hadrian's  temple  of  Adonis  at  Bethlehem, 
there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Justin  or  by  Origen,  though  speaking 
of  the  very  cave  in  which  the  Pagan  temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected, 
and  within  a  century  of  the  time  of  its  erection.  (The  mere  silence  of 
some  Christian  writers,  to  whom  the  fact  of  the  pollution  of  the  Holy 
Places  may  have  been  obnoxious,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  positive  statements  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.) 
("  Hieron,"  ep.  xlix.,  ad  Paulin  0pp.,  torn.  ii.  p.  664,  ed.  Mart.) 

In  the  topographical  question,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the 
identity  of  the  Sepulchre  have  never  done  justice  to  the  argument  first 
clearly  stated  in  England  by  Lord  Nugent,  and  pointedly  brought  out  by 
Professor  Willis,  which  is  derived  from  the  so-called  tombs  of  Joseph  aiMl 
Nicodemus.     Underneath  the  western  galleries  of  the  churchy  behind  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre,  are  two  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming  an 
ancient  Jewish  sepulchre  as  clearly  as  any  that  can  be  seen  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  or  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  (As  I  have  seen  it  doubted, 
the  reverend  dean  adds  in  a  note,  whether  these  tombs  are  capable  of 
containing  a  human  body,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  I  tried  the 
experiment,  and  found  it  perfectly  possible.) 

That  they  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  both  by  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  perverse  dulness  of  the  conventual  guides  of  the 
church,  who  point  the  attention  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  not  to  those 
sepulchres,  but  to  two  graves  sunk  in  the  floor  in  front  of  them — possibly 
like  similar  excavations  in  the  rocky  floors  at  Petra,  of  ancient  origin^ 
possibly,  however,  as  Dr.  Schulz  suggests,  dug  at  a  later  time  to  repre- 
sent the  graves,  when  the  real  object^of  the  ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased 
to  be  intelligible — just  as  the  tombs  of  some  Mussulman  saints  are  ficti- 
tious tombs  erected  over  the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  beneath. 

The  traditional  names  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  are,  of  course,  value- 
less. But  the  existence  of  these  sepulchres  proves  almost  to  a  certainty 
that  at  some  period  the  site  of  the  present  church  must  have  been  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the  beHef  that 
the  rocky  excavation,  which  perhaps  exists  in  part  still,  and  certainly 
once  existed  entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  really  ancient  tomb,  and  not,  a§  is  often 
rashly  asserted,  a  modern  structure  intended  to  imitate  it. 

One  further  point  deserves  consideration.  The  tradition  that  Adam, 
or  Adam's  skull,  was  buried  in  Golgotha,  seems  anterior  to  the  tradition 
<.of  the  Sepulchre  itself.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  that  the  curious 
cavity  still  shown  as  the  site  of  that  burial-place  may  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  whole  story.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable  that  this  should 
have  been  the  only  traditional  spot  in  connexion  with  the  Crucifixion 
pointed  out  in  the  third  century. 

Further  than  this,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  no  merely  topo- 
graphical consideration  can  bring  us.  Even  though  these  tombs  prove 
the  site  to  have  been  outside  some  wall,  they  do  not  prove  that  wall  to 
'  have  been  the  wall  of  Herod :  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  wall  of  the 
ancient  monarchy ;  and,  even  though  it  be  outside  the  wall  of  Herod, 
this  only  proves  the  possibility — not  even  the  probability — of  its  identity 
\9\th.  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  And  the  question  whether  the  wall  of 
Herod  really  ran  so  as  just  to  exclude  or  just  to  include  the  present  site, 
must  depend  for  its  solution  on  such  excavations  under  the  accumulated 
ruins  of  ages  as  are  now  impossible,  but  will  doubtless  on  some  future  day 
clear  up  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  as  they  have  in  the 
analogous  case  of  Rome,  cleared  up,  beyond  all  previous  expectation,  the 
topography  of  the  Forum. 

But,  granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must  always  hang  over  the 
highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man  can 
look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  been  revered 
by  the  larger  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  itself  in  time  become,  for  that  reason, 
the  centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events  of  incomparably  less  magnitude, 
indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest  in  the  highest  degree  romantic.     It  may  be 
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too  much  to  expect  that  inquiring  travellers,  who  see  iihe  necessary  unoe^ 
tainty  of  the  whole  tradition,  should  he  able  to  partake  of  these  ardent 
feelings,  which  even  a  sceptical  ohserver  like  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges,  in 
that  striking  passage  which  describes  the  entrance  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions into  the  Cha|iel  of  the  Sepulchre.  But  its  later  associations  may 
be  felt  by  evei;y  student  of  history  without  fear  of  superstition  or  ir- 
reverence. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed  by  Constantino  and  his  mother. 
Whether  Golgotha  were  here  or  far  away,  there  is  no  question  that  we 
can  still  trace  the  sweep  of  rocky  hill  in  the  face  of  which  the  Sepal(^ 
stood,  as  they  first  beheld  it.  For  if  the  rough  limestone  be  disputed, 
which  some  maintain  can  still  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rock  which  contains  the  ^  torobc 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus;"  none  of  that  which  in  the  "prison"  andia 
the  "  entombment  of  Adam's  head,"  marks  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  the 
present  GTolgotha ;  or  of  that  which  is  seen  at  its  summit  in  the  so-called 
fissure  of  the  "  rocks  rent  by  the  earthquake ;"  none,  lastly,  of  that 
through  which  a  long  descent  conducts  the  pilgrim  to  the  subtefraneou 
chapel  of  the  "  Invention  of  the  Cross."  In  all  these  places  enough  eaa 
be  seen  to  show  what  the  natural  features  of  the  places  must  have  beei 
before  the  "  ingenuous  rock"  had  been  "  violated  by  the  marble"  of  Coa- 
stantine;  enough  to  show  that  the  church  is  at  least  built  on  the  naliTe 
hills  of  old  Jerusalem. 

On  these  cliffs  have  clustered  the  successive  edifices*  of  the  venerable 
pile  which  now  rises  in  almost  solitary  grandeur  from  the  fallen  city.  The 
two  domes,  between  which  the  Turkish  sheikh  was  established  by  Saladii 
to  watch  the  pilgrims  within — the  lesser  dome  surmounting  the  Greek 
church  which  occupies  the  place  of  Constantino's  basilica ;  the  larger, 
that  which  covers  the  Holy.  Sepulchre  itself,  and  for  the  privilege  d 
repairing  which  France  and  Russia  have  involved  the  world  in  war ;  the 
Gothic  front  of  the  Crusaders,  its  European  features  strangely  blendioff 
with  the  Oriental  imagery  which  closes  it  on  every  side  ;  the  minaret  ot 
Omar  beside  the  Christian  belfry,  telling  its  well  known  story  of  Arahiu 
devotion  and  magnanimity ;  the  open  court  thronged  with  buyers  and 
sellers  of  relics,  to  be  carried  home  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
earth;  the  bridges  and  walls  and  staii-s  by  which  the  monks  of  the 
adjacent  convents  climb  into  the  galleries  and  chambers  of  all  kinds  whiA 
run  through  the  sacred  edifice ;  all  these,  and  many  like  appearances; 
unfold  more  clearly  than  any  book  the  long  series  of  recollections  whwi 
hang  around  that  tattered  and  incongruous  mass. 

True  that  the  scenes  exhibited  within  are  not  edifying,  hut  the  revene: 
that  on  contemplating  them  one  is  inclined  to  feel  with  Lord  FraoeB 
Egerton: 

If  to  the  grave,  whence  angels  rolled  tlie  stone, 

Alike  by  Latin,  Copt,  Armenian,  Greek, 
This  be  the  reverence  paid,  the  homage  shown, — 
Well  bad  its  site  remained  unnoticed  and  unknown ! 

but  a  spot  rich  in  so  many  historical  recollections ;  to  win  back  v^ich  from 
the  Paynim  was  the  incessant  ambition  of  the  chivalry  of  all  Christendom 
dtiring  the  middle  ages ;  and  which  has  been  revered  for  sixteen  centmitf 
by  the  larger  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
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event  of  the  world's  history,  cannot  be  transplanted  to  another  fite,  to 
the  centre  of  what  was  once  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  is  now  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  without  most  patent  and  satisfactory  reasons. 

If  there  is  a  difficulty  ahout  the  admitted  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
ever  having  been  without  the  wall»-— although  the  fact  of  Eusebius  de- 
•laring  that  it  was  without  the  walls  ought  to  he  sufficiently  satisfactory, 
snd  which  is  got  over  by  Mr.  Williams  by  longing  the  wall  at  the  epoch 
of  the  crucifixion  from  the  Damascus  Gate,  by  the  Old  Gate,  the  Gate  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  <<  Broad  Wall,''  to  the  Corner  Gate  at  the  Tower  of  the 
Furnaces,  so  as  to  place  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Pool  Amygdalon  without 
the  wall;  and  by  Dean  Stanley  by  the  weighty  consideration  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  tlie  traditional  place  of  Adam's  skull  in  Golgotha,  the  place 
of  crucifixion,  and  the  manifest  spot  of  rock  sepulchres,  whether  those  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  of  our  Saviour's  Jewish  friend  Nieodemus  or 
not,  would  have  been  within  the  walls — there  is  still  greater  difficulty  in 
admitting  with  Mr.  Fergusson  that  the  rock  below  the  dome  was  in  the 
time  of  Herod  outside  the  city  wall.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  beautiful  colonnade  with  which  Herod  adorned  the  Temple  precincts, 
as  he  did  those  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus  at  Sebaste,  extended  along  the 
existing  front  over  the  Golden  Gate. 

We  admit  the  difficulty  about  Mount  Zion,  as  so  strongly  put  hy  Mr. 
Fergusson,  by  Mr.  Sandie,  and  by  Dr.  Whitty ;  but  this  would  not  induce 
us  to  believe  that  in  Herod's  time,  when  the  narrow-nundedness,  conten- 
Uousaess,  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews  was  exalted  by  the  Pharisees  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  when  even  a  Galilean  was  not  admitted  beyond  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  that  a  Nazarene  was  crucified  and  lay  in  a  rock 
sepulchre,  till  He  rose  again,  in  tlie  Hcdy  of  Holies.  Mr.  Sandie  sees 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  Mr.  Fergusson  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands  lay,  in  order  to  admit 
such  an  hypothesis,  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  his  contribution  to  the 
difficult  problem  is  a  tlteory,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  a 
imvine  crossed  the  great  enclosure,  now  called  the  Temple  Platform, 
dividing  Moriahfrom  an  opposite  hill — the  hill,  in  fact,  of  Calvary  (Dean 
Stanley  long  ago  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  popular  error  to  say  ^  Mount 
Calvary."  There  is  no  such  name  as  "  Calvary."  The  passage  from , 
which  the  word  is  taken,  in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  is  merely  the  Latin  translation 
'^  Calvaria,"  of  what  the  Evangelist  calls  a  skull — Kpaviop.  Nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  a  mount  or  hill  in  the  Scriptural  narrative),  but 
which  hill  Mr.  Sandie  supposed  to  lay  between  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
a  space  unenclosed,  near  to  the  cemeteries  and  the  royal  tombs.  The  fact 
is  that  the  space  between  Antonia,  believing  as  we  do  that  spot  to  be 
marked  by  the  ruins  so  called  of  the  Tower  Antonia  and  the  barrack  of 
the  Haram  es  Sherif,  comprised  precisely  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour. 
It  was  here  that  the  sacrificial  sheep,  after  entering  by  the  sheepfold  gate, 
DOW  called  that  of  St,  Stephens,  and  being  washed  in  the  sheep's  pool 
adjacent  to  Bethesda,  were  with  pigeons  brought  for  sale,  and  the  money- 
changers accordingly  had  their  place  of  meeting.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  these  events  took  place  within  the  Temple  itself,  where  was  the  saoi- 
ficial  altar,  on  what  was  once  the  threshing  fioor  of  Araunah  and  is  now 
the  SakcaL 
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A  recent  writer  has  observed  upon  this  new  theory  of  Mr.  Sandie's 
modiBcation  of  Mr.  Fer^usson's — that  it  insists,  against  common  sense, 
that  Mount  Moriahand  Mount  Zion  are  names  of  one  and  the  same  hill; 
that  it  requires  us  to  believe  the  place  of  public  execution  stood  close  to 
the  Temple,  a  thing  repugnant  to  Jewish  and  Oriental  ideas;  that  it 
involves  the  military  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  space  of  ground  lying 
between  the  Temple  and  Antonia  was  left  without  the  protection  of  a 
wall;  and  that  it  overlooks  the  very  important  fact  of  the  basilica  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians.     Many  persons, 
says  the  same  writer,  remembering  a  good  old  joke,  will  think  the  last 
reason  quite  sufficient  of  itself.     If  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians,  it  is  clear  enough  that  if  we  find  a  Byzantine 
ediBce  still  standing  in  Jerusalem,  with  its  circle  of  columns,  entablatures 
discharging  arches,  cornices,  triforium  belt  and  clerestory,  all  quite  per- 
fect, just  as  they  came  from  the  artist's  hands,  we  may  safely  condade 
that  such  building  is  not  the  church  erected  by  Constantine.     We  do  not 
attach  all  the  importance  given  by  the  writer,  and  others,  to  the  alleged 
destruction  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine  by  the  Persians.     It  is  wdl 
known  that,  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  a  place  is  said,  in 
military  parlance  to  be  destroyed,  burnt,  or  demolished,  of  which  a  very 
considerable  portion  may  remain  extant. 

Mr.  Lewin,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  lucid, 
and,  in  some  respects,  most  satisfactory  works  on  Jerusalem,  especially 
as  more  particularly  directed  to  the  details  of  the  siege  of  Titus,  so  ably 
put  on  canvas  by  David  Roberts,  R.A.  (and  the  towers  and  castles  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  are,  by  Mr.  Sandie's  theory,  located  about  just  as  a 
chess-player  would  arrange  his  pieces  fbr  a  problem),  has  adduced  no 
less  than  twelve  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  the  supposition  that  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock.  These  twelve  decisive  reasons  are :  1.  That  the  Bordeanz 
Pilgrim,  in  passing  from  Zion  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  says  that  he  had 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  on  his  left  hand,  when  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
would  be  on  his  right ;  2.  That  the  same  Pilgrim  describes  the  Temple 
enclosure  from  Bethesda,  on  the  north,  to  the  substructures  on  the  sooth, 
without  mentioning  the  basilica;  3.  That  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Se- 
pulchre being  to  the  north  of  Zion,  whereas  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  lies 
due  east ;  4.  That'  Eusebius  describes  the  church  as  outside  the  city  walk; 

5.  That  the  cave  under  the  dome  is  not  a  Jewish  sepulchre  (we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  immediately  that  it  was  something  quite  different); 

6.  That  the  cave  does  not  look  towards  the  sun,  as  Eusebius  says  the  two 
Sepulchres  did,  but  is  many  feet  below  the  ground;  7.  That  the  true 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  had  a  basilica  to  the  east  of  it ;  8.  That  the 
basilica  of  Constantine  faced  the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchre,  a  thing  im« 
possible  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar  ;  9.  That  the  real  basilica  was  built  in 
an  excavation,  while  the  Dome  stands  on  a  hill ;  10.  That  the  vestibule 
of  the  basilica  terminated  in  a  market-place,  while  the  Golden  Gate^ 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  imagines  to  have  been  the  vestibule  of  Constantine^ 
hangs  over  a  precipice;  11.  That  the  true  church  had  a  rocky  mound  on 
the  west,  which  prevented  its  extension  in  that  direction;  and  12.  That 
no  record  or  tradition  exists  of  any  change  in  the  site. 

According  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  walls  by  M.  Pierotti,  Gol« 
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gotha  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  without  the  city,  heing^  very 
near  the  second  line  formed  by  the  walls  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah ;  for, 
he  says,  the  third  line  was  not  yet  built,  because  King  Agrippa  I.  did 
not  arrive  at  Jerusalem  till  a.d.  42,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  work  commenced  shortly  afterwards.  The  same  writer  argues, 
with  great  justice  and  at  considerable  length,  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  the  heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians  would  lose  sight  of  the  Sepulchre 
of  Jesus,  that  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Bishops  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Empress 
Helena  or  the  Emperor  Constantine  were  led  into  an  error. 

The  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Constantine  were  completely 
destroyed  by  Chosroes  II.,  a.d.  614,  and  Mr.  Lewin  says,  '^  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  when  the  Mosque  (of  Omar)  was  erected,  the  Arabs,  not 
having  the  skill  required  for  a  work  of  so  much  beauty  themselves, 
brought  over  as  many  pillars  and  other  ornaments  as  they  wanted  from 
the  church  of  Constantine,  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  opposite 
hill.  This  would  at  once  explain  the  phenomenon,  so  much  dwelt  upon, 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  betrays,  in  certain  parts  of  it,  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century."  (P.  145).  M. 
Fierotti  puts  the  fact  almost  beyond  question  when  he  says,  that  the 
Muhammadan  chronicles  place  on  record  that  the  Khalif  took  possession 
of  the  columns  and  other  marble  ornaments  which  were  lying  about  in 
the  ruins  of  Constantine's  magnificent  buildings,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
worked  into  his  new  mosque  es-Sakrah.  This  would,  in  fact,  satis- 
factorily explain  how  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  led  astray  to  conceive, 
from  the  presence  of  these  works  of  art,  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Temple.  The  only  trifling  difficulties 
that  we  see  in  the  way  of  adopting  such  a  conclusion  are,  first,  that  the 
Patriarch  Modestus  having  been  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  Heraclius 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  erect  four  churches  at  the  same  holy 
spot  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  one  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
second  of  Calvary,  the  third  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Virgin,  which  four  churches  extant  in  the  time  of  Arculf  (a.d. 
700),  and  of  the  English  Pilgrim  St.  Willibald  in  A.D.  700,  were,  in  the 
time  of  Bernard  the  Wise,  a.d.  8679  connected  with  each  other  by  walls, 
it  is  strange  that  the  old  materials  should  not  have  been  used  up  or 
covered.  The  second  is  that  Arculf  describes  the  Mosque  erected  in  his 
time — that  is,  about  sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city — as  "a 
square  house  of  prayer,  erected  in  a  rough  manner,  by  raising  beams  and 
planks  upon  some  remains  of  old  ruins."  In  fact,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Omar  did  not  complete  the  mosque  that  bears  his  name,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  materials  of  the  basilica  at  the 
Sepulchre  having  been  used  by  his  successor. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Arculf  describes  the  church  of  Golgotha, 
called  the  Martyrdom,  as  a  basilica  erected  by  Constantine.  Bernard  the 
Wise  also  says  it  was  called  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  Saewulf 
speaks  evidently  by  mistake  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as 
having  been  built  by  Constantine  and  Helena.  Are  we  to  believe  from 
this  that  two  basilica  were  erected,  one  over  the  place  of  resurrection, 
and  the  other  over  the  place  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been  found, 
and  that  while  the  first  was  in  part  destroyed  by  Chosroes  and  was  re- 
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paired  bj  Modestus,  that  the  seooDtl  vennined  iotact  ?— -or  were  the 
Pilgrims  Dueled  and  misinformed?  Aecoidin|p  to  M.  Pieroiti,  ail  the 
churches  erected  by  Modestus  were  destroyed  by  the  renowned  fiaken 
in  A.D.  1010,  and  restored  in  A>i).  1048,  in  which  ease  the  ohorch  seen 
by  Seeifviilf  was  not  only  not  the  basilica  of  Cooftantine,  bat  not  efea 
the  chureh  of  Modestus. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  out  the  fortunes  of  the  restored  ^rarches,  hew 
they  were  injured  by  the  Kharnniian  hordes  and  repaired  by  tiie 
Spaniards  ;  sufiBce  it  that  M.  Pierotti,  Hke  Dean  Stanley,  avers  that  tbs 
tomb  of  Christ  in  all  respects  resembles  one  of  those  sefwlchral  chaoiben, 
hewn  in  the  roek,  which  ean  be  seen  at  the  presenet  day  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  entrance  closely  corresponds  with  that 
leadiDg  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which  was  closed  with  a  large 
ellipitical  stone,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot 

It  is  in  the  exploration  of  Mount  Moriah  tiuit  we  obtain  the  graateit 
amount  of  novel  information  from  M.  PierottL  Our  countryman,  Wil. 
liams,  had,  we  believe,  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fiict  tbat, 
aecording  to  the  Middoth,  the  Sakrah,  or  Holy  Bock,  the  centre  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  represents  the  site  of  the  h^h  altar  of  the  TeoipU^ 
and  also  from  the  same  rabbinical  anthority,  that  under  the  altar  was  a 
chamber  for  cleansing  the  sewer,  by  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  wai 
drained  into  the  Valley  of  Kidron.  M.  Pierotti  has,  by  his  researchei^ 
done  much  towards  establishing  the  fact,  and  to  show  that  the  F<>ttntaiB 
of  the  Virgin  was  the  cesspool  in  the  Valley.  The  powerful  protectioa 
of  Surraya  Pasha  enabled  him  to  examine  the  celebrated  place,  wbidi 
had  hitherto,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  dosed  to  Christians,  patiently 
and  perseveringly,  and,  he  adds,  with  no  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  private 
means.  "  I  have  penetrated,"  he  says,  "  into  the  subterranean  works, 
sought  out  and  classified  the  conduits  and  ascertained  their  eourse,  con- 
structed plans,  and  now  present  the  details  of  my  labours  to  the  reads, 
in  confidence  that,  even  if  I  have  not  fully  aeeomplished  my  desiga,  I 
am  the  first  to  bring  forward  many  facts  useful  to  archssology,  and  that 
if  others  continue  the  researches  (when  that  is  possible)  many  great 
problems  will  be  solved." 

The  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  accordrng  to  Josephus,  was*  the  spot 
to  which  Abraham  brought  his  son  Isaac  to  offer  him  as  a  bumt-offeriBg. 
It  was  a  sacred  spot,  because  there  David  went  forth  and  raised  the  alttr 
of  the  burnt-offering  for  Israel.  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1.)  The  existence  of 
cisterns,  one  beneath  the  Sakrah,  or  sacred  rock,  constitute  to  M.  Pierotti 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  position  of  the  mosque  and  iii 
platform  with  the  ancient  threshing-floor  of  the  Jebusites.  The  efect  of 
the  works  of  Solomon  was  to  change  entirely  the  appearance  of  Um 
Moriah  of  Abraham  and  David ;  but  the  threshing-floor  of  ArauaaK 
which  had  sustained  the  original  altar,  was  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
the  succession  of  events  which  identified  the  spot,  and  the  indelible  traoa 
of  antiquity  yet  to  be  found  there. 

M.  Pierotti  thinks,  with  Miink,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exait 
description  of  the  ancient  temple ;  those  foond  in  1  Kings  vi.  7,  and  S 
Chron.  iii.  and  iv.,  are  very  incomplete,  and  often  difficult  to  rceoadk* 
That  given  by  Josephus  differs  especially  in  dimensions  from  those  given 
in  the  Bible.  Considering  that  the  Israelites  came  to  the  P^mnised  Lmi 
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from  Egypt,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Sharpens  notion  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  with  its  two  propyla  or  pillars  represented  by  the  Jachin  and 
Boaz  of  1  Kings  vii.  21,  its  altar  and  ''House  of  the  Lord,"  with  the 
cherubim  and  tables,  is  the  closest  approximation  that  can  be  made  to 
what  the  first  Temple  was  likely  to  have  been.  The  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel  differed  in  size  and  style  from  Solomon's  Temple,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  come  up  to  what  Cyrus  ordained.  It  remained  for  Herdd  the 
Great  to  erect  a  building  with  courts  and  cloisters  or  colonnades  in  the 
highest  style  of  Grecian  art,  and  which  adorned  the  Holy  City,  till  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  raised  upon  the  Moriah  by 
Hadrian.  The  idol  temples  were,  in  their  turn,  overthrown  by  Constan- 
tine,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Justinian  was  the  first  to  erect  a  Christian 
church  within  the  holy  precincts,  and  that  on  the  south  side.  The 
Saracens  converted  this  church  into  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  and  built  that 
of  Omar  over  the  Jewish  altar,  which  they  called  the  Sakrah,  or  "  sacred 
rdck,"  as  they  also  called  the  mosque  the  Kubbet  es  Sakrah,  or  '^  the 
dome  of  the  rock."  Yet  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  persistent  and  un- 
broken tradition  associated  with  this  rock  on  Mount  Moriah,  or  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  Haram,  that  Mr.  Lewin  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Temple  was  in  the  south-west  corner,  and  that  the  stronghold  called 
Antonia,  from  its  builder,  stood  over  what  was  once  Abraham's  pro- 
jected place  of  filial  sacrifice,  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  David's 
altar,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  held  to  by  Solomon,  by  Zerrubbabel,  and  by 
Herod  the  Great,  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  still 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Muhammadans. 

M.  Pierotti  deduces  from  this  narrative  (to  which  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  mosque  became  the  Templum  Domini  of  the  Crusaders,  and  £1 
Aksa  a  dwelling-house  under  the  Christian  conquerors),  and  in  this  case. 
Biding  with  by  far  the  majority  of  opinions,  tbat  history  and  an  unbroken 
chain  of  events  prove  that  the  whole  Haram  es  Sherif  is  the  ancient 
Mount  Moriah ;  that  the  present  mosque  of  Omar  stands  upon  the 
aDcient  threshing-floor  of  Araunah ;  that  the  levelled  rock  on  the  north- 
west, and  that  rising  at  the  barrack,  mark  the  position  of  the  Tower 
Antonia,  and  that  the  Mosque  el  Aksa  is  the  original  basilica  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

"  I  consider,"  he  writes,  "  the  Sakrah  to  be  the  site  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflerings,  because  it  is  very  improbable  that  Solomon  would  have 
chosen  any  other  position  for  it  than  that  indicated  by  an  angel  to  the 
prophet  Gad.  Those  who  object  are  bound  to  explain  why  this  rock 
alone  was  left  in  its  natural  rough  state  amid  the  splendour  of  the  Temple. , 
If  it  were  not  reserved  for  some  purpose  of  the  highest  importance,  it 
would  never  have  been  spared  when  everything  around  it  was  levelled. 
We  shall  now  see  that  this  site  satisfies  the  requisite  conditions.  1 .  The 
altar  was  to  be  of  unhewn  stone,  and  not  reached  by  steps.  Therefore 
the  bronze  altar  of  Solomon  can  have  only  been  an  ornamental  casing  for 
the  rock.  The  shape  of  the  Sakrah  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
has  a  regular  slope  on  the  south  side  leading  up  to  the  higher  part;  and, 
according  to  the  Rabbinic  traditions,  this  was  the  position  of  the  inclined 
aacent.  2.  It  was  a  square  of  twenty  cubits.  The  rock  is  large  enough 
to  admit  of  this,  and  still  leave  room  for  the  ascent.  3.  There  must  have 
been  a  capacious  receptacle  for  its  drainage^  as  they  burnt  upon  it  the 
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victims  and  their  fat,  and  sprinkled  the  hlood  upon  and  around  it.     This 
was  the  cayem  immediately  helow  the  rock,  with  the  one  farth^  below. 
4.  It  occupied  an  elevated  position,  as  appears  both  from  the  Bible  ajad 
the  Rabbioic  traditions ;  probably  in  order  tluit  the  sacrifices  might  be 
seen' b J  the  people.     The  present  site  satisfies  this  condition.     5.  There 
must  have  been  dstemsjbr  water  and  drainage  on  the  north  side  to 
wash  the  victims  and  cleanse  the  ground  from  blo<»d,  because  there  tiie 
Levites  appointed  for  that  duty  flayed  them,  and  had  their  chambers.   6. 
On  the  east  side  of  tfie  altar  must  be  <  a  place  of  the  askes^^  where  also 
the  refuse  of  the  victims  might  be  cast.     I  cannot  but  think  that  tlus 
would  be  outside  the  sacred  courts,  and,  in  fact,  we  find  a  connected 
system  of  cisterns  to  the  west  of  the  Golden  Gate>  wbieh,  I  believe,  w«e« 
used  for  this  purpose.     7.  The  great  '  sea  of  bronze'  was  to  the  south- 
east of  the  altar,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Mischna ;  therefore  in  ^is  diiee- 
tion  there  should  be  traces  of  the  place  from  which  it  was  supplied. 
Now,  on  the  platform  of  the  mosque,  south-east  of  the  rock,  is  a  vasit) 
and  to  the  south  of  it  many  cisterns  of  water,  one  of  which  sught  hare 
supplied  the  sea.     These  latter,  I  think,  may  have  been  in  the  gtesA 
court ;  so  that,  after  the  priests  had  purified  themselves  at  them,  thej 
could  enter  the  sacred  enclosure." 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  the  locality  supplied  tiie  coaditioBa 
required  by  this  position  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  places  is 
the  neighbourhood,  it  remained  for  M.  Pierotti  to  see  if  die  cistems  «il 
vaults  mentioned  above  are  connected  by  subterranean  passages,  to  admit 
of  the  flow  of  water  and  blood,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  diseovefj 
of  these  are  among  the  most  important  that  he  has  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  detail  here  the  investigations  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  facts,  but  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at 
on  the  connexions  and  purposes  of  these  underground  works  are  if 
follows: 

*<  1.  That  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Temf^e  the  conduit 
from  Etham  has  emptied  itself  into  the  cistern  beneath  the  MekheiMh, 
whence  the  water  was  conveyed  into  the  Temple  by  a  branohing  system 
of  conduits,  the  chief  of  which  I  have  traced.  2.  That  the  cistern  au& 
of  the  Mosque  of  the  Mogarabins  was  used  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  Ophdi 
where  at  the  present  time  but  few  traces  of  these  works  are  found.  3. 
The  conduit  leading  from  this  into  the  Birket  es  Sultan  must  have  been 
intended  to  carry  away  any  excess  of  water,  and  also  by  this  means  to 
relieve  thi^t  which  now  goes  to  the  fountain,  especially  when  it  mights 
out  of  order.  It  is  obvious  that  these  filled  the  Birket  «s  Sultan,  tnd 
consequently  tlie  great  reservoir  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Hiuam. 
4.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  cbtems  on  the  west  sde  may  have 
also  been  fed  by  diflerent  conduits,  but  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  «c6D- 
tain  this.  If  not,  they  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  draiaiugs  frimi 
the  courts,  the  terraoe-roofe  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  Temple  itself  5. 
The  fountain  opposite  to  £1  Aksa  is  Saracenic,  but  not  the  basin  in  wliieh 
it  stands.  This  supplied  water  to  the  cistern  under  the  altar  of  burnl^ 
offerings,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  blood  that  flowed  down  frt}m  above. 
Hence  the  stream  ran  into  the  cisterns  on  the  north,  and  theaoe  into  'the 
place  of  ashes'  on  the  east,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  aouthenmost 
of  the  und^ground  chambers ;  and  from  thb  it  ^went  outaide  the  mSk^ 
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and  after  passing  along  parallel  to  it,  finally  emptied  itself  into  the  pool 
near  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  6.  In  '  the  place  of  the  ashes,' in  which 
they  cast  ^  the  crops  of  the  birds,  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and  other 
refuse,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  would  be  needful,  especially  at  times 
when  the  sacrifices  were  numerous ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  conduit  from 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (the  very  existence  of  wnich  at  the  spot  commonly 
assigned  is  disputed  by  Bobinson)  was  constructed  to  augment  the  supply; 
also  I  fully  believe  that  if  I  had  found  time  to  uncover  the  apertures  oa 
the  south  of  *  the  place  of  ashes,'  and  on  the  north  of  the  Birket  es  Sultan^ 
and  to  examine  the  cistern  on  the  south-east  of  the  Sakrah,  I  should 
have  discovered  that  this  cistern  (where  I  place  the  'bronze  sea')  was 
supplied  from  the  Birket,  and  discharged  its  waters  into  ^  the  place  of 
ashes.'  Was  there  then  also  a  conduit  on  the  north  of  the  great  reservoir 
at  the  south-east  corner  communicating  with  the  opening  on  the  south 
of  '  the  place  of.  ashes  ?'  I  sought  for  it  without  success,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  the  want  of  time,  and  the  continual  interference 
of  the  Muhammadan  guardians  of  the  Karam,  who  believed,  as  I  suppose, 
that  I  was  seeking  for  treasures,  when,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  spending^ 
xny  savings." 

"  If  after  the  sewage  had  reached  the  pool  by  the  Pounti^in  of  the 
Virgin,"  M.  Pierotti  goes  on  afterwards  to  say,  "  there  was  still  need  of 
a  further  supply  of  water  to  sweep  it  away,  that  could  be  brought  by  the 
long  conduit  from  the  south  side  of  the  Birket  es  Sultan,  by  the  conduit 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  especially  by  a  conduit 
which,  starting  from  the  west  extremity  of  the  bridge,  runs  down  the 
Tyropaeon  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  along  which  the  whole  strean^ 
from  Etham  might  be  diverted,  if  necessary.  The  conduit  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tomb  of  Absalom, 
which  I  saw  discharging  so  much  water  in  1857,  may  possibly  have  been 
another  means  of  augmenting  this  supply,  and  may  very  probably 
(although  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it)  communicate  with  the  great 
■  reservofr  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Haram,  and  have  occasionally 
been  used  to  lay  it  dry." 

Dr.  Whitty  gives  a  popular  and  very  intelligible  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Pierotti's  in  his  work,  in  connexion  with  a  proposed  im- 
provement in  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem — a  most  praiseworthy  object* 
It  appears  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Syrian  Relief  Fund — a  fund 
which  was  contributed  to  by  many  nations,  more  especially  by  Swedes, 
Panes,  and  French  and  Swiss  Protestants,  there  was  a  balance  of  some 
3Q00/.  in  hand,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  this  balance,  with 
new  subscriptions,  to  the  purpose  of  improving  the  water-supply  of 
Jerusalem,  by  a  better  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  rainfall, 
which  is  more  abundant  than  in  England;  by  the  deepening  of  the 
"Well  of  Joab,  or  En  Rogel,  and  by  conveying  water  through  a  tube 
by  hydrostatic  pressure  from  Solomon's  Pools  to  the  highest  portion  of 
the  city  near  tne  north-west  angle,  or  to  the  top  of  David's  Tower  near 
tjie  Jaffa  Gate.  It  would  scarcely  be  credited  that  at  present  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  at  Aleppo  (whence  the  well-known  carbuncular  disease  called 
the  Aleppo  button),  the  cisterns  are  almost  invariably  vaulted  chambers 
beneath  the  dwellings,  q^nd  are  in  most  cases  only  separated  fr*om  the 
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common  cesspools  by  cemented  walls,  and  neither  cisterns  or  cesspools  are 
often  cleansed ! 

Mr.  T.  Seddx)n,  tiie  artist,  returned  home  sick  from  Jerusalem,  and 
consulted  Dr.  Simm,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  connected  with  the  Jew's 
Society.  Dr.  Simm,  on  examining  him,  at  once  swd,  "  What  water  ha?e 
you  been  drinking  ?  Bad  water  has  been  the  cause  of  your  disease.'' 
To  which  he  replied,  "  The  water  of  Siloam  and  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  at  Jerusalem ;  and  I  liked  it  very  much."  "  Well,'*  added  Dr. 
Simm,  "  it  must  be  bad  water." 

Dr.  Robinson,  Professor  Porter,  and  others  have  regarded  the  water  of 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  as  a  mineral  water,  whereas  its  peculiar  taste, 
if  Messrs.  Williams,  Pierotti,  and  Whitty  are  in  the  rights  is  simply  owing 
to  organic  abominations. 

Mr.  Lewin  holding,  as  he  does,  such  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Temple  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Mount  Moriah,  or  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  Haram  ;  and  placing  as  he  does  Fort  Antonia  over 
the  sacred  rock  of  all  times,  stoutly  contests  the  results  arrived  at  by 
the  above-mentioned  explorers.  The  cutting  (Pierotti  says  it  is  rough) 
of  the  rock,  he  argues,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish 
altar,  as  the  law  prohibited  any  artificial  configuration.  Nor  is  the  rock 
long  and  broad  enough  to  have  ever  allowed  the  oxen  to  tread  out  com 
on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.  As  for  the  well  downward,  it  is 
called  the  Bir  Arruah,  or  "  Well  of  Souls,"  and  is  supposed  by  the  Mit 
hammadans  to  be  the  entrance  to  Hades  ;  and  the  convulsions  into  which 
enthusiasts  were  thrown  by  holding  converse  with  departed  spirits  by  this 
channel,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  why  the  mouth  of  it  was  dosed.  Mr. 
Lewin  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  all  Pierotti's  discoveries  only  tend  to 
show  that  the  Bir  Arruah  was  a  draw-well,  and  that  the  altar  theory 
must  be  abandoned.  «Had  the  water,  he  says,  run  from  the  Fountain  A 
the  Virgin  to  the  Bir  Arruah,  it  might  be  said  that  the  object  was  to 
flush  the  water  for  carrying  away  the  blood;  but  as  the  water  runs  from 
the  Bir  Arruah  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  blood  was  flushed  into  the  conduit  that 
supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  great  argument  relied  upon 
in  support  of  the  altar  theory,  is  the  fact  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  has 
been  built  over  the  Sakrah,  for  how  else  could  that  stone,  if  it  were  not 
the  site  of  the  altar,  have  acquired  such  an  odour  of  sanctity.  It  may 
be  asked,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  why  the  altar  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
should  have  been  so  much  venerated  by  a  Muhammadan  ruler  ?  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accounts  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  the 
Haram,  as  the  very  earliest  writers  upon  the  subject  lived  two  hundred 
years  after  the  event;  but  the  facts,  so  far  as  known,  appear  to  be  these: 
When  Omar  took  Jerusalem  he  proposed  to  erect  a  mosque,  and  inquired 
of  the  Patriarch  for  "  The  Mosque  of  David."  It  was  not  very  intelli- 
eible  what  was  meant  by  this,  and  he  was  led  to  the  Tomb  of  David,  but 
this  did  not  please  him.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  church  of  Zion, 
and  this  also  was  unsatisfactory.  At  last  he  was  shown  the  Haram,  and 
with  this  he  was  content.  The  real  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  pro- 
bably unknown,  as,  after  the  erection  of  the  church  of  Constantine  on 
the  opposite  hill,  the  platform  of  the  Temple  fell  into  neglect,  and  was 
covered  with  rubbish  and  filth.     The  Temple  had  been  utterly  destroyed 
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by  Titus,  and  in  the  seventh  century  all  traces  of  it  were  lost,  and  the 
position  of  it  could  only  have  been  determined  by  a  careful  examination 
of  Josephus,  and  comparison  of  his  description  with  the  features  of  the 
ground,  but  a  scientific  process  of  this  kind  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  wild  Arabs.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  classical  knowledge  has 
attained  such  proficiency,  there  still  exists  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Omar,  however,  might  be  assured  that  on  some  part  of  this  elevated 
platform,  since  called  the  Haram,  had  stood  the  Temple  planned  by 
David  and  completed  by  Solomon.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  exact 
spot  where  is  now  the  Mosque  of  Omar;  others,  with  more  probability, 
place  it  to  the  west  of  £1  Aksa,  where  is  the  mosque  which  to  this  day 
bears  also  the  name  of  Omar.  If  so,  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  royal 
cloister  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

In  the  same  century  Abd-el-Melek,  the  successor  of  Omar,  built  the 
magnificent  structure  now  known  amongst  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  but  which  has  no  just  pretensions  to  the  title^  The  object  of  Abd- 
el-Melek  appears  to  have  been  a  political  one.  Hitherto  the  stream  of 
pilgrimage  had  been  to  Mekka,  but  at  this  time  Mekka  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  opponent,  Ibn  Zobair.  Abd-el-Melek,  therefore,  determined  on 
the  erection  of  a  mosque  which,  from  its  splendour  and  sanctity,  should 
attract  the  pilgrims  to  it  instead  of  to  Mekka.  The  Muhammadan  tra- 
dition was  that  Muhammad  had  taken  his  celestial  flight  from  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  Haram — namely,  the  rock  impressed  with  his  foot- 
mark as  he  went  up,  and  with  the  fingers  of  Gabriel,  who  retained  the 
rock  in  its  place.  This  was  enough  for  Abd-el-Melek's  purpose,  and  he 
erected  there  the  gorgeous  pile  which  has  ever  since  had  the  desired  effect 
of  attracting  pilgrimages.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
Kubbet  es  Sakrah,  in  particular,  has  an  exclusive  sanctity.  The  whole 
of  the  Haram  is  regarded  as  a  mosque,  and  called  the  Mesjid-el-Aksa,  or 
the  Remote  Sanctuary,  in  opposition  to  Mekka  and  Medina,  the  Home 
Sanctuaries.  Of  the  parts  within  the  holy  precincts,  "  the  Mosk  el  Aksa," 
says  Robinson,  "  is,  perhaps,  even  more  respected  than  the  Kubbet  es 
Sakrah." 

Elsewhere,  Mr.  Lewin  argues  that  it  does  not  follow  because  the 
Sakrah  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Haram  therefore  it  was  the  site  of  the 
altar.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  height  of  the  Sakrah  would,  he 
says,  from  the  indications  left  by  Josephus,  rather  show  that  it  is  the  site 
of  Antonia,  and  not  of  the  altar.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  Middoth,  which  states  that  under  the  altar  was  a  chamber  for 
cleansing  the  sewer  by  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  drained  into 
the  valley  of  Kidron,  he  says,  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  excavated  chamber 
under  the  Sakrah,  it  ought  to  tally  with  the  description  in  the  Middoth, 
but  which,  he  ingeniously  argues  from  the  Latin  version,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Lewin  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  chamber  under  th^  Sakrah 
may  have  been  a  subterranean  escape,  and  as  this  was,  according  to  his 
theory,  under  Antonia,  it  was  the  gallery  that  led  thence  to  the  Temple, 
where  Antigonus  was  slain  by  his  brother  Aristobulus.  The  tower  being 
then  called  Baris,  afterwards  Ajitonia,  and  the  particular  tower  of  the 
fortress  in  which  Antigonus  was  murdered  "  Strato's  Tower."  Wow,  the 
discovery  of  this  subterranean  passage  in  a  vault  leading  between  Bezetha 
and  Moriah,  is  one  that  M.  Pierotti  takes  most  pride  in.  It  was  pro- 
bably by  this  passage,  also,  that  Simon,  who  was  in  the  upper  city  at  the 
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capture  by  Titus,  made  his  way  into  the  Temple,  and  there  having 
dressed  himself  in  white  robes,  suddenly  rose  from  the  ground  like  an 
apparition  amongst  the  affrighted  soldiery. 

Mr.  Lewin  further  advances  against  the  altar  theory,  as  he  terms  it, 
that  Williams,  in  order  to  make  the  Temple  a  square,  supposes  portions 
in  the  south  of  the  enclosure  to  have  been  added  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
whicli  really  belong  to  the  Herodian  era ;  and  he  adds  that,  if  this  were 
admitted,  the  Temple,  instead  of  standing,  as  Josephus  says,  near  tbe 
middle,  or,  as  the  Middoth  affirms,  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  south, 
would  be  situate  so  close  to  the  southern  wall  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
royal  cloisters;  but,  granted  this,  Mr.  Lewin's  theory  of  the  Temple 
being  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram  does  worse,  for  it  limits  the 
royal  cloisters  to  the  south-east  corner,  and  annihilates  the  gate  whieh 
led  &om  the  king's  palace  by  a  bridge  over  the  Tyropeon  to  the  Temple 
by  the  king's  cloisters.  Mr.  Lewin  has  certainly  his  own  peculiar  views 
as  to  this  causeway  or  bridge,  which,  he  says  with  Robinson,  led  not  to 
the  High,  but  to  the  Low  town,  as  also  as  to  the  position  of  Agrippa's 
palace,  and  he  adds  that,  both  as  regards  the  theories  of  Dr.  Robmsoa 
and  Mr.  Williams,  neither  of  them  can  stand  if  he  can  prove  an  aUhi^  and 
that  he  thinks  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  passages  in  Josephus,  and  to  show  that  the  Temple  stood  at  tbi 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram ! 

The  state  of  the,  question  is  thus  left  in  a  very  perplexing  condition. 
.We  have  one  party  declaring  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  an 
imposition,  and  that  its  site  was  over  the  Sakrah  and  not  quite  in  the 
centre,  but  nigh  the  centre  and  in  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  or 
the  enclosure  of  the  Haram  es  Sherif.  We  have  another  party  believing 
in  the  correctness  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  placin^^  Fort 
Antonia  in  the  proximate  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  enclosure,  .and 
arguing,  that  the  Temple  was  put  out  of  the  v^ray,  as  it  were,  into  the 
eouth-west  corner;  and,  lastly,  we  have  a  party  who  believe  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  also  in  the  Temple  having  stood  over  the  Rock,  Abraham  ' 
and  David's  altar  (for  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  floor  was  the  thresh' 
ing-floor  of  the  Jebusites),  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Jews,  with  its  re- 
ceptacle and  sewer  below;  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinui; 
the  Sakrah  of  the  Muhammadans,  whence  their  prophet  ascended  to 
Heaven,  and  over  which  rose  "  the  Dome  of  the  Rock" — the  ^te  of  the 
Templum  Domini,  and  of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Whilst  giving  all  credit  to  the  learning,  ingenuity,  and  good  ftuth  of 
the  advocates  of  these  different  views,  and  repudiating  all  influence  of 
tradition  merely  as  such,  and  unsupported  by  antiquity,  by  an  unbroken 
acceptance,  and  by  other  available  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  convincing  mass  of  evidence,  whether  traditional  or 
otherwise,  is  in  favour  of  the  last-mentioned  theory :  Golgotha  or  Calvary 
— the  place  of  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection — at,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
existing  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  Solomon's,  Z^rubbabel'a, 
and  Herod's  Temple  at  that  rock  over  which  now  glitters  the  dome  of 
Islamism.  The  whole  succession  of  events  and  of  buildings,  the  impera- 
tive necessities  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  details  connected  vrith  tbe 
sacrificial  altar  and  its  drains,  point  to  the  last-mentioned  identity,  and  ia 
both  cases,  every  new  discovery  carefully  considered  and  ^apdidly  sifted) 
seem  to  lead  to  the  same  conolusiona. 
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WON    OVER; 

OR,  THE  COUNTESS  AND  THE  JESUIT* 

By    Mrs.    Bushby. 

pabt  the  fifth. 

I. 

BERTHA  MAKES  A  PAINFUL   DISCOYEST. 

"  Vou  turned  eavesdropper,  Mr.  von  Feldheim!"  Bertha  exclairaed,  in 
a  reproving  tone. 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  assure  you,'*  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  "I  was 
standing  behind  that  curtain,  looking  out  at  the  illuminated  gardens,  when 
two  chflurs  were  placed  close  by.  I  knew  not  at  first  who  occupied  them, 
but  presently  Count  Rosenthal  began  to  speak ;  he  went  on  rapidly,  and 
I  found  that  you  were  his  companion.  I  wished  to  get  away,  but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  by  the  window,  it  is  so  far  from  the  ground, 
and  does  not  c^n  on  any  terrace  or  balcony ;  and  had  I  issued  from  behind 
the  curtain,  squeezing  past  your  chair,  I  thought  it  would  have  annoyed 
you  and  Count  Rosenthal  very  much,  therefore  I  considered  it  was  better 
to  keep  quiet]  in  the  hope  that  neither  of  you  would  discover  I  was 
We." 

**  You  must  have  entered  your  hiding-place  somewhat  stealthily,"  said 
Bertha,  with  a  little  asperity.  "  You  appeared  to  have  left  the  party,  at 
least  the  ball-room,  some  time  before." 

"  I  went  to  look  for  the  carriage  of  some  friends  of  mine,  who  are 
passing  through  Dusseldorf,  and  whom  I  met  here  unexpectedly  this 
evening.     I  watted  to  assist  them  into  it." 

"  Are  these  friends  of  yours  also  friends  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux  ?*' 
asked  Bertha,  still  more  crossly. 

"  No,  he  is  not  acquainted  with  them,"  replied  Rudolph,  calmly. 

"  Since  yoii  have^  as  you  say,  unavoidably  overheard  the  conversation 
between  Count  Rosenthal  and  myself,  I  hope  I  may  beg  that  you  will 
never  repeat  a  syllable  of  it  to  any  one.  This  is  a  gossiping  place,  and 
if  anything  that  Count  Rosenthal  said  to  me  were  to  be  carried  round  to 
him,  he  would  naturally  think  that  silly  vanity  on  my  part  had  induced . 
me  to  boast  of — of — the  regard  he  professes  for  me.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  his  good  opinion,  and  to  be  deemed  capable  of  such  treachery  and 
ingratitude." 

"  Rest  assured  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  dark  grave.  Ah!  how  I  envy 
Count  Rosenthal !" 

"  For  what,  if  I  may  ask  ?"  said  Bertha. 

"  Because  he  is  unshackled — free  to  tell  you  what  are  his  feelings  for 
you — free  to  ask  you  to  share  his  home,  and  accept  the  devotion  of  his 
life.  Whilst  I — I  who  have  loved  you  from  your  infancy.  Bertha,  cir- 
camstanced  as  I  am,  can  never  now  beg  you  to  be  more  to  me  than  a 
friend.     Oh  pity  me,  and  forgive  me,  if  you  can !" 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  at  all  »i 
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object  of  pity.  You  are  either  married  to,  or  g^ing  to  marry,  a  very 
beautiful  and  no  doubt  charming  girl,  of  noble  family  and  a  high  positioa 
in  your  native  country ;  her  father  will,  of  course,  provide  you  with  a  good 
post.  I  do  not  know  what  more  you  could  desire.  Accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  and  your  future  happiness  with  the  Baroness  Helene," 
she  added,  with  assumed  complaisance. 

"  Happiness  with  H61ene !  Ah,  Bertha !  H^lene  is  nothing  to  me, 
and  never  could  have  been.  I  knew  her  at  Rome,  where  she  resided  with 
her  aunt,  the  Marchesa  Cicogna,  who  was  very  kind  to  me.  One  of  the 
leading  painters  here  met  her  and  the  lady  with  whom  she  is  travelling  at 
Paris,  and  invited  them  to  this  ball,  should  they  happen  to  be  passing 
through  Diisseldorf  when  it  took  place.  I  was  not  even  aware  of  their 
being  in  Germany  until  I  met  them  here  to-night ;  they  scarcely  knew 
any  one  in  the  room,  I  could  not,  therefore,  leave  them.  Hel^ne  is 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  is  on  her  way  to  Berlin  for  the  celebration  of 
that  event,  as  it  was  her  father's  wish  it  should  take  place  there." 

Bertha's  face  brightened,  but  it  clouded  again  in  a  moment,  for 
Rudolph  said: 

"  Once  more  let  me  pray  for  your  forgiveness  and  pity.  I  have  acted 
weakly,  wickedly.  I  trusted  too  presumptuously  to  my  own  strength,  and 
dared  to  expose  myself  to  temptations  which  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
self-control  to  resist.  I  have  acted  like  a  madman ;  but  oh  let  md  hope 
that  my  madness  has  not  cast  a  blight  upon  t/our  life — the  life  of  one 
who  is  as  innocent  as  the  angels  in  heaven.  Farewell  my — my  beloved 
Bertha  ;  this  night  we  part  for  ever.  You,  I  trust,  to  be  blessed  in  a  long 
career  of  happiness  with  some  one  who  is  worthy  of  you — I,  to  bear,  in 
seclusion  and  misery,  the  punishment  of  my  guilt  towards  you  and  towards 
my  God!" 

"  Rudolph,  Rudolph !  what  is  all  this  ?     Of  what  are  you  guilty  ?" 

"  Of  idolising  you." 

At  that  moment  the  orchestra  began  to  play  a  quadrille,  and  the  sets 
began  to  be  formed. 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  myself  invisible,"  cried  Bertha;  "  some  one  will 
be  tormenting  me  to  dance." 

"  Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me  in  the  garden  ?"  said  Rudolph,  in 
that  low  melodious  tone  which  always  went  straight  to  Bertha's  heart. 

*'  I  would  trust  myself  anywhere  with  yow." 

"  Come  then,"  he  said,  as  he  led  her  quickly  across  the  ball-room,  and 
down  to  one  of  the  re&eshment-rooms  which  opened  upon  the  garden. 
He  begged  her  to  wait  there  a  moment  till  he  brought  her  shawl.  On 
returning  with  it  he  wrapped  it  carefully  round  her,  and  then  they  de- 
scended together  a  few  steps  into  the  garden.  Gay  groups  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  brilliantly-illuminated  walks,  almost  all,  however,  hurrymg 
towards  the  house,  while  some  couples  were  already  mounting  the  flighiB 
of  steps  to  the  terrace  on  the  outside  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  ball- 
room. 

"  Shall  we  avoid  these  merrymakers  ?"  asked  Rudolph. 

"Ohdol'.'  said  Bertha. 

And  they  passed  on  to  a  darker  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  entered  a 
narrow  walk,  which  was  only  lighted  by  the  now  waning  moon,  and  a 
few  coloured  lamps,  here  and  there  placed  near  the  ground,  so  that  they 
almost  looked  like  glow-worms  amidst  the  grass. 
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They  walked  up  this  deserted  path  for  a  short  way  in  silence,  till  they 
came  to  an  arhour,  arranged  like  a  small  hermitage,  with  a  stuffed  figure 
at  one  side  of  it  to  represent  a  hermit ;  a  turf  seat  on  the  other  side,  a 
little  marhle  font  holding  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  a  small  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  niche,  under  which  a  wax  taper  was  burning. 

Rudolph  took  Bertha  into  this  rustic  arbour,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
they  sat  in  embarrassed  silence,  both  seemingly  afraid  to  continue  the 
subject  they  had  entered  upon  in  the  recess  of  the  saloon  for  dancing. 

"  Oh,  Bertha  !"  at  length  Mr.  von  Feldheim  exclaimed,  "  would  that 
I  were  as  insensible  as  yon  form  of  straw  !  Would  that  I  were  in  my 
coffin — would  that  I  had  never  beheld  you  again — it  would  have  been 
happier  for  us  both !  But,  though  I  have  wronged  you  so  grievously, 
tell  me  that  you  will  not  hate  me — not  remember  me  only  with  abhor- 
rence !'* 

"  I  could  as  soon  hate  myself,  dear  Rudolph  !  What  friend  have  I  on 
earth  except  you,  and  poor  Flora?     She  is  only  a  friend  of  yesterday,  as 

it  were,  while  you Oh !  are  not  you  the  last  link  that  exists  for  me 

to  all  that  was  so  bright  in  the  happy  past  ?  Nothing  could  make  me 
think  of  you  with  abhorrence !  You  spoke  of  parting  to-night.  Why 
must  you  go?" 

''  Because  I  dare  no  longer  linger  near  you — because  I  must  stifle  the 
passion  that  would  drag  us  both  to  perdition." 

'^  Rather  because  you  are  so  bigoted  a  Roman  Catholic,  thanks  to  my 
worthy  uncle's  training,  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  heretic 
like  me!" 

"  No— no — no  I  Had  I  entered  any  profession  by  which  I  could  have 
made  my  way  in  the  world,  I  should  have  been  free  to  speak  to  you  of 
love.  Bertha — I  might  even  have  aspired  to  marry  you — but,  as  it  is,  I 
have  no  right  to  think  of  you,  poor  wretch  that  I  am  !" 

**  You  intended  to  study  for  the  law,  did  you  not  ?" 

<^  Yes  ;  and  would  that  I  had  done  so  !  But  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreuz 
dissuaded  me  from  that." 

"  The  abbot !     What  right  had  he  to  interfere  with  you?" 

"  He  was  extremely  kind  to  me  after  your  mother  and  you  left  Ger- 
many for  England.  He  said  that  he  would  take  the  place  of  your  father^ 
who,  you  may  remember,  was  my  guai*dian.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  get 
into  debt  at  Heidelberg,  and  your  uncle  paid  my  debts  for  me.  He  in- 
vited me  to  make  St.  Dreux  my  home  until  I  could  determine  what  pro- 
fession I  was  to  follow.  You  know  I  was  passionately  fond  of  painting, 
and,  by  his  advice,  I  went  to  Italy  to  study  that  art.  I  was  told  then 
that  you  had  forgotten  both  Agatha  and  me,  but  I  could  not  forget  you, 
and  how  often  was  not  your  face  the  subject  of  my  pencil!  Whether  I 
was  doing  a  Madonna  or  a  Venus,  your  features  were  always  on  my 
canvas." 

Bertha  sighed. 

**  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy—" 

"  Ah !  my  uncle  mentioned  that.  He  said  it  was  on  account  of  a 
political  quarreL" 

"  It  was  not  a  political  quarrel  which  led  to  the  duel,  though  my  ad- 
versary and  myself  were  opposed  in  politics.  Shall  I  tell  you?  I 
challenged  him  because  he  dared  to  speak  lightly  of  you !" 
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*^  Of  nu  f*'  exclaimed  Bertha,  in  amaaenettt.  *^  What  eo«Id  any  of 
jour  Italian  aeqnaintanees  know  of  me  ?" 

''  That  man  had  met  yon  in  Faria.  He  sptAat  of  you  insultingly ;  I 
eould  not  suffer  that." 

Bertha  pessed  to  know  what  he  had  said,  and  who  he  was ;  whweupoa 
Rudolph  told  her,  reluctantly,  that  he  had  accused  her  of  too  great  inti- 
macy with  a  German  prince  at  Paris,  and  had  had  the  audacity  to  sav 
that  she  and  her  mother  tried  to  get  him  to  marry  her  in  order  to  pm 
up  the  other  affair.  His  name,  he  added,  was  Alessandro  Sforza,  and  he 
was  the  nephew  of  a  very  influential  cardinal* 

^'SforaaT'  cried  BerUia.  <'Ah!  I  remember  him — Count  Sfoczs. 
He  quite  persecuted  me  at  Paris,  for  he  had  found  out  that  I  had  some 
money ;  he  was  a  dissipated  roue,  a  gamUer,  a  spendthrift,  and  lie 
wanted  my  fortune  to  squander  in  wickedness.  I  refused  him,  Rudolph, 
over  and  over,  and  he  left  Paris  in  a  rage,  vowing  to  be  revenged  upon 
me.  He  did,  indeed,  revenge  himself,  since  he  endangered  yo%ir  life,  and 
Inrought  you  into  trouble.  But  how  can  I  thank  you  for  so  generously 
defending  my  good  name  !** 

^*  Could  I  have  done  else,  when  I  heard  it  aspersed  ?  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  villany,  but  oh  !  would  that  I  had  fallen  instead  of  him! 
What  a  life  of  desolation  and  misery  I  should  have  escaped — what  sins 
avoided  !  Though  I  never  more  would  have  b^ield  your  sweet  face  oa 
earth,  yonder,  Bertha*' — and  he  pointed  upwards — "  we  might  have  met 
in  the  realms  of  endless  bliss. 

"  I  had  to.leave  Italy,  for  it  was  given  out  that  I  had  murdered  Sforxa, 
and  his  family  were  powerful  and  vindictive.  My  finances  were  at  that 
very  time  quite  exhausted.  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  eould  apply  for 
aid  but  the  Abbot  of  St  Dreux.  I  wrote  to  him  stating  my  situa^ 
and  requesting  a  small  loan.  He  sent  roe  much  more  tlmn  enough,  and 
I  made  my  escape  into  Switzerland.  But  I  should  tdi  you  that  it  was 
tlien  the  Marohesa  'Cicogna  showed  me  such  valuable  kindness;  she 
secreted  me  in  her  own  house,  and  managed  so  well  that  my  being  there 
was  known  to  none  but  her  niece  Helene,  and  to  two  faithful  old  servants 
who  had  accompanied  her  from  Germany.  It  was  through  the  assistance 
of  these  four  kind  individuals  that  I  reached  Switzerland  without  beii^ 
discovered.  There  I  remained  in  comparative  tranquillity  for  some  time, 
but  letters  from  your  uncle  informed  me  that  ray  retreat  had  been  foand 
out,  and  that  I  had  better  come  at  once  to  St.  Dreuz,  where,  under  his 
protection,  I  should  be  perfectly  safe.  I  went,  and  no  son  could  have 
been  received  more  affectionately  than  I  was  by  him.  Through  him, 
however,  there  came  a  heavy,  stunning  blow ;  he  told  me  that  you  were 
married,  and  from  that  moment  life  had  no  more  charms  for  mew  All 
wish  to  push  my  own  way  in  the  world,  all  ambition  died  within  me. 
You  were  lost  to  me ;  I  had  no  motive  for  exertion,  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  future." 

"  But  now — now — Rudolph  ?" 

''  Now !  oh  Heavens  !  let  me  finish  my  unhappy  history  of  folly  and 
of  crime,  and  even  you  will  fly  from  me  as  if  1  were  some  loathsome 
leper," 

"  Folly  and  crime,"  said  Bwtha  to  herself.  "  Can  he  have  been 
driven  to  commit  forgery  by  the  QArrowness  of  his  means  ?"     She  clapped 
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her  hands,  and  her  face  assumed  a  most  anxious  expression,  as  she  lis- 
tened more  intently  than  before. 

^*  I  fell  into  a  low,  nervous  state  ;  they  thought  I  was  turning  melan- 
choly mad.  Your  uncle  redoubled  his  kindness,  and  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  superior  mind  to  rouse  me  from  my  listlessness  and  deep  dejection. 
Tou  have  seen  him,  and  can  perhaps  imagine  what  influence  he  can  ac- 
quire over  any  one  on  whom  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  Under  his  skil- 
lul  hands  I  awoke  from  the  torpidity  of  despair,  and,  enthusiastic  as 
Nature  has  unfortunately  made  me,  I  turned  my  whole  mind  to  theology. 
I  studied  it  deeply,  and  he  directed  my  reading.  I  passed  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  At  Heidelberg  I  had  learned  to  be  lax  in  my  reli- 
gious notions ;  at  St  Dreux  I  became  as  bigoted  as  those  around  me. 
The  abbot  made  me  his  private  secretary,  and  this  threw  me  into  almost 
constant  companionship  with  that  extraordinary  man.  I  adopted  all  lus 
ideas  about  the  might,  majesty,  and  infallibility  of  the  true  Church,  and 
I  adopted  his  belief  in  the  improbability  of  a  heretic  being  saved,  though 
I  could  not  share  in  his  dislike  of  them.  When  you  visited  th6  monas* 
tery,  Bertha,  I  was  there         " 

"  You  were  there !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  interrupting  him,  and  starting 
from  her  seat.  '^  There  ?  Then  the  abbot  acted  if  he  did  not  speak  a 
falsehood." 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  your  visit  till  some  days  after  it  had  taken  place ; 
the  abbot  then  unfolded  to  me  a  plan  which,  he  said,  he  had  much  at 
heart.  He  was  most  anxious  to  reclaim  you,  the  last  scion  of  his  race, 
from  the  errors  of  heresy,  and  win  you  back  to  the  faith  of  your  an- 
cestors. I,  too,  warmly  wished  for  your  conversion.  He  proposed  that 
I  should  follow  you,  and  availing  myself  of  our  old  intimacy,  should  use 
every  effort  to  make  you  renounce  heresy  and  become  a  member  of  our 
Church.  I  could  not  resist  the  longipg  desire  to  see  you  again,  and  with 
fatal  temerity  I  trusted  to  ray  own  strength  of  purpose,  and  hoped  that 
I  should  be  able  to  persuade  you  to  turn  Roman  Catholic.  Alas,  I  ac- 
cepted the  mission,  and  you  know  that  it  has  failed.  I  have  not  under* 
mined  your  faith,  but  you  have  shaken  mine.  I  now  see  errors  where 
before  I  thought  all  was  perfect.  Oh,  why  were  not  my  eyes  opened 
before  ?" 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  seizing  Bertha's  hand,  and  carrying  it 
to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Farewell,  idol  of  my  soul !  May  you  always  be  rich  as  you  are  now 
in  everything,  and  may  you  soon  forget  the  poor,  ruined,  lost  Rudolph !" 

He  struck  his  forehead  passionately,  turned  away  from  the  young 
countess,  and  leaned,  panting  with  agitation,  against  a  post  that  partly 
supported  the  roof. 

There  are  moments  when  the  heart  shuts  out  the  world,  wben  it  with- 
draws itself  into  the  narrow  circle  of  its  own  deep  affections,  and  careless 
of  conventionalities,  of  etiquettes,  of  forms,  of  appearances,  of  all  that 
rules  society,  concentrates  its  every  feeling,  and  the  thoughts  of  its  as- 
sistant mind  on  one  object.  If  that  object  have  passed  the  portals  of 
the  grave,  there  is  a  holiness  and  a  sublimity  in  this  abstraction  of 
thought,  mingling  with  its  deep  dejection — its  painful,  poignant  regret 
But  if  the  object  so  absorbing  be  yet  a  living  and  a  moving  being,  who 
shall  describe  the  tumults  of  passion,  of  enthusiasm  which  will  sometimes 
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bear  down  all  the  bulwarks  of  habitual  self-control,  and,  like  a  rosUng 
torrent,  overwhelm  the  usually  respected  boundaries  of  quiet  good 
sense? 

The  words  which  fixed  themselves  in  Bertha's  mind  were  "ricb," 
"  poor,'*  "ruined  !"  She  thought  Rudolph  alluded  to  her  wealth  and  Au 
poverty;  she  had  all  along  been  under  the  impression  that  this  disparity 
in  their  pecuniary  affairs  was  the  great  obstacle  to  his  asking  her  to 
marry  him.  She  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and,  approaching 
more  closely  to  him,  she  laid  her  hand  quietly  on  his  arm,  while  m 
almost  whispered : 

"  Rudolph !  we  have  loved  each  otKer  from  childhood — we  can  neither 
of  us  deny  that.  Why,  then,  must  we  part  ?  Why  must  we  cast  off 
happiness  because  chance  has  made  me  wealthier  than  you?  Dear 
Rudolph  !  let  what  is  mine  be  yours.  Repay  that  uncle  of  mine,  that^ 
that  abbot,  ten  times  over  what  you  owe  him — ^free  yourself  from  all 
pecuniary  obligation  to  him — give  half  our  fortune  to  his  monastery,  or 
to  the  Church,  if  that  will  quiet  your  conscience,  and  let  us  travel  life's 
journey  together."  She  paused  for  a  moment ;  then,  letting  her  hand 
slide  down  his  arm  till  her  soft  fingers  touched  his  hand,  she  said,  while 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down  in  emba^ 
rassment,  "  Pardon  my  unfemiuine  boldness,  but  will  you  not  accept  this 
hand,  and  your  poor  Bertha,  Rudolph  ?" 

He  turned  quickly,  fiercely  almost,  and,  bending  on  her  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  glare  with  the  wildness  of  insanity,  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice: 

"  There  is  a  gulf  between  us  wider  than  that  between  heaven  and 
hell !  You  are  the  victim  of  a  scheme  of  dark  deceit !  Curses  upon 
the  cold-hearted  tyrant  who  conceived  it,  on  the  Satanic  belief  which 
allowed  it,  and  on  myself,  the  miserable  tool  who  dared  to  execute  it! 
Bertha,  I  am  not  what  I  seem  !     Look  !  look !" 

He  raised  the  dark  curls  that  had  appeared  to  cluster  so  naturally  on 
his  brow,  and,  bending  slightly  forward,  he  exhibited  the  fatal  tonsure  to 
the  horror-stricken  girl. 

"  Rudolph !  You  a  monk !"  she  shrieked.  And  then,  with  a  low 
wailing  cry,  she  sank  senseless  at  his  feet. 


II. 

CONSCIOUS-STRICKEN. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  wretched  man  stood  like  a  statue  of  despair. 
He  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  remained  motionless,  rigid  as  a 
figure  of  stone,  only  the  blazing  eyes  evincing  that  there  was  life  in  him. 
Presently  he  gasped  as  if  struggling  with  suffocation,  and  then  burst  forth 
into  anathemas  against  the  religion  of  which  he  had  been  such  a  zealous 
advocate. 

'*  Perish  that  false,  diabolical  faith — the  work  of  demons,  and  not  of 
God — with  its  dark  decrees,  its  unholy  laws,  its  blasting  rites !  Why- 
why  was  I  ever  its  slave  and  its  dupe !  I  abjure  it,  I  renounce  it,  now 
and  for  ever !  But  will  that  calm  the  hell  that  rages  in  my  breast  ?  Oh 
God !  forgive  me — forgive  me !  I  know  not  what  I  think — I  know  not 
what  I  say !  The  gulf  of  perdition  is  yawning  before  me — oh,  miserable^ 
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miserable  wretch  that  I  am !  And  you,  poor  yictim  !''  he  g^aned,  in 
the  agony  of  his  soul.  "  Have  I  murdered  you  p  The  curse  that  fell  on 
Cain  will  be  on  me,  but  you — ^}'0u,  sweet  seraph — ^you  will  be  happy  in 
the  bright  realms  where  falsehood  and  dire  deceit  can  never  enter!" 

He  knelt  down,  and,  bending  over  her  inanimate  form,  he  gazed  with 
anguish  on  the  still  pale  features  of  her  he  loved  so  fervently  : 

"  She  is  dead — she  is  gone !  Well,  better  thus  for  her !  Farewell, 
my  Bertha — farewell  for  ever !  Never  more  on  earth,  never  through 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity,  shall  I  behold  you  again !  Would  that 
death  were  annihilation,  and  I  were  lying  a  corpse  by  your  side  !  Hark ! 
I  hear  a  sound;  some  one  is  coming  this  way.  I  must  not  be  found  here 
with  her '' 

He  snatched  up  her  cold  hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips;  and  as  he  did 
so  he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  faint  sigh.  Stooping  lower  down,  and 
putting  his  hand  lightly  over  her  heart,  he  perceived  that  it  was  beating 
feebly,  and  that  life  was  not  extinct. 

"  She  lives — she  is  reviving !  Oh,  Heavens  !  to  what  misery  will  she 
not  awaken,  poor,  betrayed,  deluded  angel,  the  unsuspicious  victim  of 
Tile  machinations  and  sinful  duplicity  !  Can  I  leave  her  hovering,  as  it 
were,  betwixt  life  and  death  ?     For  her  sake  I  must — I  must  !'* 

He  rose  quickly,  and,  going  to  the  little  font,  he  took  from  it  some 
water,  which  he  sprinkled  on  her  face ;  then  gently  withdrawing  a  rose- 
bud from  the  nosegay  she  wore  in  her  fancy  costume,  and  pressing  his 
quivering  lips  in  a  passionate  farewell  on  her  still  cold  brow,  he  darted 
out  of  the  arbour,  and  hastened  up  the  somewhat  narrow  path  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  house.  The  walk  was  almost  dark,  for,  of  the  few 
coloured  lamps  which  had  been  placed  there,  most  had  gone  out,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  perceived,  from  any  distance,  a  figure 
moving  along  it. 

Still  he  fancied  that  he  was  pursued,  he  fancied  he  heard  footsteps 
behind  him,  and,  dreading  he  knew  not  what,  he  ran  faster  and  faster, 
until  he  reached  a  wall  which  bounded  the  garden,  and  separated  it  from 
an  adjoining  field;  climbing  hurriedly  over  this  wall,  and  crouching 
down,  he  stole  away  close  to  it,  so  as  to  keep  himself  in  its  shade,  until 
he  got  to  a  little  distance,  when,  darting  across  an  angle  of  the  field,  he 
leaped  the  hedge  which  enclosed  it,  and  found  himself  in  a  back  street, 
which  had  houses  only  on  one  side.  Stealthily  traversing  this  row,  he 
turned  down  a  narrow  alley,  which  was  inhabited  only  by  people  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  all  was  hushed  and  quiet  here,  and  no  light  gleamed  from 
even  a  solitary^  window.  Still  he  did  not  venture  to  look  round,  but 
hurried  on  through  unfrequented  by-streets,  until  at  length  he  gained  his 
lodgings  in  G-raben  Strasse.  One  hasty  look  he  cast  up  and  down  the 
street;  not  a  creature  was  visible,  and,  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  he 
opened  the  door  with  his  pass-key,  softly  closed  it  and  its  fastenings, 
and  creeping  up  the  stairs  like  a  thief,  and  seizing  the  lamp,  which  had 
been  left  burning  for  him,  he  rushed  into  his  room,  and  bolted  and  locked 
the  door. 

Not  till  then  did  he  feel  that  he  was  safe.  Safe  from  what?  He  could 
hardly  have  defined  his  fears ;  it  was  like  the  feeling  of  a  convict  who 
dreaded  the  pursuit  of  his  gaolers.  He  had  a  wild,  confused  idea  that  the 
very  breath  of  Heaven  would  disclose  his  apostacy,  and  that  his  stem 
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superiors  would  wreak  their  dark  vengeance  on  the  culprit,  who  had  dared 
to  utter  imprecations  on  their  Church  and  them. 

His  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  his  heart  felt  crushed — the  hateful 
monastery,  his  adored  Bertha !  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  groaning  from 
his  inmost  soul  he  cast  himself  on  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  spirit.  The 
idea  of  self-destruction  crossed  his  miserable  mind,  but  he  rejected  the 
evil  tempter's  prompting,  for  he  reflected  what  distress  Bertha  woulflfeel 
if  she  heard  that  he  had  committed  the  dreadful  crime  of  suicide.  His 
mind  was  becoming  confused,  bewildered,  amidst  the  chaos  of  wild  wishes 
and  despairing  regrets  that  chased  each  other  like  the  waves  of  a  raging 
sea. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  haggard  face  from  the  ground,  and  listened  with 
breathless  attention.  There  were  footsteps  in  the  street-^heavy,  mea- 
sured steps.  They  were  cominff — his  accusera,  his  persecutors,  his  in- 
flexible judges!  By  a  sort  of  instinct  he  sprang  up,  dragg^  his  ball 
costume  off,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  The 
footsteps  stopped  under  his  window,  and  he  felt  a  cold  tremor  creeping 
over  hmi  as  his  aching  head  sank  on  the  pillow.  But  there  was  comfort 
in  the  next  sound — it  was  the  watchman's  sonorous  voice  singing : 

"  Three  is  striking,  time  is  flying, 

Peace  to  those  its  slumber  lying ! 
And  when  time  hath  passed  away, 

May  they  wake  to  brighter  day !" 

The  poor  conscience-stricken  monk  sighed ;  he  clasped  his  hands  and 
endeavoured  to  pray,  but  it  was  impossible.  He  tried  to  think  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  wFiom  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  interceded  for  man- 
kind, but  his  mind  could  only  conjure  up  the  image  of  Bertha,  When 
it  faded,  as  it  were,  beyond  a  radiant  cloud,  a  fearful  phantasmiigQria 
started  up  before  him.  His  solitary  chamber  became  illumined  1^  a 
number  of  torches,  which  threw  their  flickering  light  on  a  tall^  terrible- 
looking  figure,  behind  whom  stood  a  semicircle  of  the  Ffimiiiars  of  the 
Inquisition,  while  instruments  of  torture  were  ranged,  like  frowning 
shadows,  around  the  walls.  He  felt  himself  seized;  there  was  a  deadly 
grasp  upon  his  throat,  he  struggled  a  moment  for  life,  und  then  it  was  |U 
over,  he  felt  no  more. 

His  exhausted  frame  had  sunk  under  the  dreadful  exxsitenaent  of  am 
overwrought  mind;  imagination  had  loosened  her  powerful  hold  on  it; 
memory,  sensation  had  fled,  and  he  had  become  totally  insensible ! 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  seem  to  be  stirring  as  early  as  usual,  bat 
his  landlady  thought  nothing  of  that,  for  she  fancied  he  was  tired  afler 
the  late  ball  of  the  preceding  night.  But  as  the  hours  passed  en  and  all 
remained  hushed  in  his  room,  she  became  uneasy  about  him,  and  knocked 
at  his  door.  There  was  no  answer ;  he  was  still  sleeping  then.  She  went 
back  some  time  later,  and  knocked  again  and  again,  more  loudly  eadi 
time,  but  still  no  response ;  she  only  heard,  on  listening  attentively,  wh^t 
sounded  to  her  like  the  moans  of  a  person  in  suffering. 

She  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  on  finding  it  locked  she  went  to  a  snail 
ante-room,  or  light  closet,  which  was  off  the  bedroom,  and  communicated 
by  a  door  with  it.  The  sitting-room  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  little 
apartment,  but  did  not  open  into  it.  There  was,  however,  a  small  windoir 
looking  into  the  passage  in  this  ante-room,  and  having  managed  to  open 
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it,  site  put  her  little  son,  a  slender  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age, 
through  it,  with  direetions  to  go  softly  into  Mr.  von  Feldheim's  room 
and  open  the  door  on  the  inside.  The  child  did  so,  and  on  the  woman's 
entering  the  room  she  was  shoclced  to  find  her  lodger  apparently  labouring 
under  an  access  of  fever.  His  face  was  deeply  flushed,  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  swollen,  and  his  eyes  wildly  wandering  about;  yet  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  or  of  anything 
aiound  him. 

In  mu(^  ^larm  she  instantly  sent  for  a  Itoman  Catholic  doctor,  sup^ 
ponng  the  invalid  would  rather  be  attended  by  one  of  his  own  religion 
than  by  a  Protestant,  and  on  his  pronouncing  the  poor  young  man's  com- 
plaint to  be  a  brain  fever,  his  frequent  associate,  Father  Johannes,  was 
summoned.  The  moment  Rudolph  beheld  him  he  beeame  exceedingly 
excited,  and  heaped  execrations  upon  him,  upon  all  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  monks  in  general,  and  on  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux  in  particular.  He 
was  quite  deiinous,  and  could  neither  be  soothed  or  frightened  into 
calmness. 

It  would  not  do  for  such  ravings  to  be  heard  by  Protestant  ears,  there*- 
fore  the  doctor  and  the  good  father  determined  to  place  a  Sister  of  Idercy 
in  attendance  upon  him,  and  to  allow  no  one  else  to  approach  their 
violent  patient.  For  some  days  he  continued  quite  out  of  his  mind, 
but  he  gradually  became  calmer,  except  when  the  priest  visited  him,  and 
then  the  fits  of  frenzy  returned  in  a  manner  most  unaccountable  to  his 
reverence. 

III. 

PLANS  DEFEATED. 

To  return  to  the  young  countess.  She  was  just  recovering  from  her 
loog  swoon,  when  one  of  the  artisis  who  gave  the  ball,  and  another  geni- 
tkman  whom  she  knew,  entered  iihe  hermitage.  She  had  been  missed 
from  the  ball-room,  and  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  .card-room  and  other 
saloons,  and  in  the  illuminated  walks  of  the  garden.  Where  could  she 
be  ?  Her  chaperone  was  stiU  at  the  whi^-table ;  Count  Rosenthal,  who 
h»d  been  so  much  with  her  during  the  evening,  had  gone;  audit  was 
generally  supposed  that  her  friend  Mr.  von  Feldheim  had  also  taken  his 
departure.  Searching  for  his  fair  guest  in  all  directions,  the  painter 
bethought  him  of  the  darker  walks,  and  very  nauch  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed he  and  his  companion  were  when  they  found  t^e  poor  countess 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  dinoly'lighted  arbour,  and  apparently  just 
recovering  from  a  fainting  fit 

They  rendered  all  the  assistance  they  could,  and  one  of  them  ran  to  the 
house  for  some  of  the  female  attendants.  Eau-de-Cologne,  smelUng^alts, 
and  oth^  restoratives  were  speedily  obtained,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
Bertha  was  able  to  go  back  to  the  cloak-room.  The  gentlemen  discreetly 
asked  no  questions,  but  some  ladles  who  had  found  out  what  had  happened 
were  curious  to  know  what  had  caused  her  faixiting  fit.  She  merely 
aas  weired  ttmtit  was  a  sudden  fright — more  than  that  she  would  not  6ay--<- 
and  they  promptly  suggested  that  the  figure  of  the  hermit  had  startled 
her,  coming  probably  unexpectedly  <m  it.  She  gladly  encouraged  Hm 
idea,  and  felt  most  thankful  that  she  was  alone  when  the  gentlemen  had 
found  her. 
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Her  card-plajing  chaperone,  when  she  heard  that  the  young  countess 
had  been  ill,  immediately  relinquished  her  unfinished  game,  and  took  her 
silent  charge  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She,  too,  was  very  inquisitive 
about  the  cause  of  Bertha's  fainting,  for  it  could  not  be  the  heat,  she  said, 
as  the  countess  was  in  the  garden  at  the  time;  but  she  got  nothing  further 
out  of  Bertha  than  that  she  had  been  foolish  enough  to  be  frightened  by 
a  figure  in  the  Hermitage. 

When  old  Andrew  opened  the  door  of  his  mistress's  house  to  admit  her, 
the  old  lady's  footman  told  him,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  that  the  countess 
had  been  terrified  into  a  fit  by  something  or  somebody,  and  was  very 
ill.  Andrew  made  no  remark  on  this  communication,  but  he  settled  it  m 
his  own  mind  that  '*  that  Papist  deevil  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

Nanette,  the  Swiss  maid,  was  forthwith  called,  and  Andrew  strictly  im- 
pressed on  her  the  propriety  of  asking  no  questions  about  the  ball,  hat 
getting  her  mistress  to  rest  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  countess,  on  her 
part,  desired  that  Mrs.  Lindsay  should  by  no  means  be  disturbed. 

The  next  morning  Bertha  was  too  ill  to  rise,  and  too  ill  to  talk — ^her 
red  and  swollen  eyes  might  have  betrayed  that  she  had  been  weeping 
perhaps  all  night—and  she  complained  of  a  very  severe  headache.  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  on  hearing  that  she  was  ill,  got  up  to  see  her,  though  much  in- 
disposed herself ;  but  as  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  taken  place,  she 
concluded  Bertha  had  caught  cold  from  being  over-heated  the  night 
before,  and  recommending  quiet  for  her  headache,  she  left  her  to  her  own 
sad  thoughts. 

And  sad  indeed  these  were !  By  turns  she  blamed  and  excused  Rudolph; 
but  still  the  haunting  ideas  were,  that  she  would  never  see  him  more,  and 
that  he  was  lost  to  her  through  the  agency  of  her  hateful  uncle.  A  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  she  went  over  in  her  own  mind  the  scene  of 
the  preceding  evening  ;  sometimes  she  fancied  it  was  but  a  horrid  dream, 
and  then  again  she  felt  that  it  was  a  dreadful  reality,  and  she  shed  tears 
of  anguish  for  his  misery  and  her  own  desolation.  She  had  nothing  more 
to  look  forward  to  now  in  life  ;  and  as  to  Atm,  what  might  not  he  ha?e 
to  endure  under  the  tyranny  of  such  a  man  as  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux? 

Contrary  to  Mrs.  Lindsay's  expectations,  Bertha  became  worse  instead 
of  better  ;  she  seemed  entirely  abattue — quite  listless,  suffering  from  low 
fever,  and  unable  to  rally  at  all.  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  also  surprised  that 
among  the  numerous  inquiries  made  for  her  none  had  been  received  from 
Rudolph.  At  length  she  asked  old  Andrew  if  Mr.  von  Feldheim  had 
never  called  to  ask  for  the  countess,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear 
from  him  that  Mr.  von  Feldheim  himself  was  very  ill. 

"  I  jalouse,"  added  Andrew,  "that  yon  double-faced  Papist  was  just  at 
the  bottom  of  our  young  leddy's  illness :  something  awfu'  must  hae  hap- 
pened for  her  to  be  found  lying  like  dead  in  a  dark  place  her  lane,  and 
nae  soul  near." 

What  could  have  happened?  Mrs.  Lindsay's  fears  took  the  alarm, 
and  she  determined  to  try  to  obtain  that  confidence  which  her  cousin  had 
not  voluntarily  placed  in  her.  She  set  about  it  warily,  first  speaking  of 
the  number  of  people  who  had  called  and  sent  to  inquire  for  her,  of 
Count  Rosenthal's  having  left  DUsseldorf,  and,  finally,  of  Rudolph's 
having  been  ill  as  well  as  herself. 

Bertha  roused  herself  at  this  last  piece  of  informationy  and  eagerly 
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asked  what  Flora  had  heard  of  him.  Mrs.  Lindsay,  however,  could  tell 
her  nothing,  but  offered  to  send  to  inquire  for  him  ;  Bertha  hesitated  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  gave  her  consent  to  this  being  done.  The 
answer  was  that  he  was  rather  better,  but  had  been  extremely  ill  and 
quite  delirious ;  they  were  also  informed  that  he  was  well  attended  by  a 
physician  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

By  degrees,  Flora  won  her  cousin  over  to  entrust  her  with  what  was 
evidently  weighing  so  heavily  on  her  mind,  but  Bertha  would  not  tell  her 
until  she  had  promised  not  to  be  too  severe  on  the  unfortunate  Rudolph. 

Exceedingly  shocked  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  when  she  heard  the  startling 
truth  that  he  was  actually  a  monk,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  so 
shameful  a  conspiracy  against  poor  Bertha.  But  the  latter  pleaded  his 
cause  against  her  own,  and  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  crafty,  cruel 
Abbot  of  St.  Dreux. 

**  Well  might  you  prophesy,  Flora,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should  rue  the 
day  when  I  saw  that  dreadful  uncle  of  mine.  He  has  blasted  my  life; 
but,  still  worse,  with  his  wicked,  Jesuitical  schemes,  he  has  destroyed  that 
unfortunate  being  whom  he  has  transformed  from  a  free,  high-spirited 
man,  into  a  wretched,  abject  slave !  Oh,  poor,  poor  Rudolph  I  what  a 
life  will  his  be  now  in  that  gloomy,  miserable  monastery  !  And,  Flora, 
he  has  no  longer  his  faith,  his  zeal  for  his  religion,  to  sustain  him ;  he 
has  seen  its  errors,  and  would  willingly  abjure  it/' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was  much  affected  by  this  intelligence,  and,  with  her 
usual  romantic  enthusiasm,  set  about  planning  his  release  from  a  monastic 
life. 

"  We  must  manage  to  get  him  over  to  England,  Bertha,  then  he  can 
embrace  Protestantism,  and  set  the  abbot  and  all  his  myrmidons  at  de- 
fiance." 

Bertha  shook  her  head : 

"  It  will  be  impossible !" 

"  Why  impossible  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  He  is  not  at  St.  Dreux 
et ;  he  is  in  his  lodgings  in  Graben  Strasse.  Why  should  you  not  offer 
iim  your  carriage  to  take  a  little  drive  when  he  is  able  to  get  out,  and 
then  instruct  old  Andrew  to  carry  him  off  on  the  road  to  Rotterdam; 
let  them  change  horses,  and  continue  their  journey  until  the  first  stopping- 
place  of  the  steamer  that  goes  down  the  river;  let  them  get  on  board  of 
it,  and,  when  they  reach  Rotterdam,  take  the  first  boat  to  London?  The 
abbot  would  never  hear  that  he  had  gone  until  he  was  safe  upon  the 
water,  if  not  across  it.  Andrew  might  be  furnished  with  plenty  of  money, 
the  coachman  might  bring  the  carriage  back,  and,  if  even  you  and  I 
were  accused  of  aiding  his  escape,  what  would  that  signify  to  us  ?'' 

"  He  will  never  escape,"  replied  Bertha,  despondingly,  "  and  he  will 
die  of  a  broken  heart !" 

"  Well,  we  can  but  try,*'  said  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

The  next  morning  she  sent  Nanette  with  a  little  basket  of  grapes  and 
other  fruit  to  Mr.  von  Feldheim.  The  Sister  of  Mercy  received  the  gift, 
and  returned  her  thanks  for  the  kindness  to  her  patient.  The  morning 
after  more  fruit  was  sent,  and  a  message  to  his  sick-nurse,  requesting 
that  she  would  give  the  ladies'  kind  regards  to  the  invalid,  and  ask  how 
he  was.  A  suitable  message  was  returned,  with  his  sincere  thanks.  Some 
little  delicacies  which  might  be  agreeable  to  a  sick  person  were  then  sent; 
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and,  after  Mrs,  Lindsay  considered  that  she  had  established  a  direet  com* 
munication  with  himself,  she  ventured  to  write  a  little  note  along  with  the 
daily  present  of  fruity  suggesting  that  a  short  driTe  might  be  useful  to 
him,  and  offering  to  send  their  carriage  for  him.  But  great  was  her 
dismay  and  Bertha's  grief  when  they  found  that  the  Hrd  had  flowBr— 
Hudolph  was  gone — and  all  Mrs.  Lindsay's  castles  in  the  air  were  swept 
away  like 

The  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream. 

Nanette  had  found  Madame  Bauer,  the  German  mistressr  of  the  house 
where  Rudolph  had  lodged,  cleaning  out  the  rooms  he  had  occupied.  She 
mentioned  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  von  Feldheim's,  with  whom  he  generally 
resided  near  Malines,  had  sent  a  con6dential  person  to  wait  on  him — this 
person  had  an-ived  the  evening  before — that  the  Sister  of  Mercy  had  bees 
discharged,  all  the  little  bills  settled,  and  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  accompanied 
by  Father  Johannes  and  the  man  who  had  come  from  Malines,.  had  set  off 
that  morning  from  Diisseldorff.  She  added  that  the  poor  invalid  looked 
still  very  ill,  and  had  to  be  assisted  into  the  carriage ;  but  Father  Jo- 
hannes said  that  the  change  of  air  would  be  good  for  him,  and  he  would 
soon  recover  his  health  among  his  own  friends. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that  her  plans  for  the  sal-' 
yation  oJF  Rudolph's  soul  and  body  were  thus  defeated,  and  Bertha  was 
wretched  at  the  idea  of  all  the  evil  that  might  befal  him.  Imprisonment 
for  life  in  that  gloomy  monastery  !  How  horrible !  And  that  misery 
aggravated  by  severe  penances,  cruel  punishments,  and  unavailing  re- 
grets ! 

"  These  regrets,"  Flora  said,  ''she  thought  would  be  the  worst  part  of 
his  punishment ;  these,  and — ^if  he  had  been  awakened  to  the  errors  of 
his  Church — the  loathing  and  contempt  he  must  feel  for  the  hypocrisy 
and  mummeries  around  him.  Depend  upon  it,  Bertha,**  she  added,  "  the 
penance  will  be  only  learning  some  penitential  exercises,  and  keeping 
some  extra  fasts  and  vigils.  Were  he  in  bigoted  Spain,  indeed,  or  in 
Naples,  where  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  tyrant  reigns,  you  might  fear  even; 
for  his  life ;  but  in  Belgium,  under  an  enlightened  king,  a  just,  wise^ 
paternal  government,  oh  no !  there  is  no  violence  to  be  dreaded,  evea 
within  the  walls  of  that  secluded  St.  Dreux." 

But  Mrs.  Lindsay's  reasoning  failed  to  reassure  the  anxious  countess, 
and  she  remained  in  the  lowest  spirits,  until,  a  few  days  after  Rudolph's 
departure,  the  Sister  of  Mercy  who  had  attended  him  called  upon  her,  and 
gave  her  a  little  twisted-up  note,  which,  she  said,  her  late  charge  had 
made  her  promise  to  deliver  herself.  It  only  contained  a  very  few  words; 
these  were  written  in  English,  and  were : 

"  Pray  for  me,  and  forgive  me — if  you  can,** 

It  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  his  handwriting  once  more — a.coiiifi>r( 
to  know  that  he  still  thought  of  her — a  comfort  to  feel  that  he  desired 
her  prayers.  She  tried  to  extract  some  particulars  of  his  illne^  from  the 
sister,  and  some  account  of  what  had  passed  while  he  was  under  her  care. 
But  the  woman  knew  her  duty,  and  was  as  silent  in  Bertha*s  drawing 
room  as  she  had  been  in  the  sick-room  of  the  Roman  Catholic  patient 

There  was  nothing  now  to  detain  the  cousins  at  Dihrseldorf;  and  aa 
there  were  many  gossiping  stories  flying  about  relative  to  the  countesa 
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and  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  and  as  BertHa  did  not  feel  disposed  to  stand  the 
battery  of  questions  that  she  knew  would  be  opened  upop  her  if  she  made 
her  appearance  again,  they  resolved  to  return  immediately  to  England; 
and  old  Andrew,  on  receiving  directions  to  prepare  for  leaving  Germainy, 
declared  to  Nanette  that  these  were  'Hh^  only  wiselike  words  hq  had 
heard  since  they  had  coqpko  awa'  fra^  hame«" 


HOW  RUDOLPH  IS  TREATED  AT  ST.  DREUX. 

Fatheb.  Johannes  had  written  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux  of  Rudolph's 
illness,  and  how  in  his  delirium  he  had  betrayed  his.  iniquitous  feelings, 
attachment  to  the  Countess  von  Altenberg,  and  hatred  of  <'  the  Church." 
He  feared  that  the  guilty  monk  had  become  a  renegade  to  his  faith  fo» 
a  woman's  smile,  and,  the  sooner  he  were  removed  from  the  temptations 
he  was  too  weak  and  too  wicked  to  resist,  the  better. 

The  abbot  was  much  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  \ua  scheme^  and  very 
angry  at  his  former  favourite,  for  whose  return  to  the  monastery,  as  soon 
as  he  could  possibly  be  removed,  he  gave  strict  orders.  The  poor  offender 
felt  that  to  go  back  to  St<  Dreux  was  to  enter  on  a  Hviog  death,  but  he 
knew  that,  there  was  nothing  for  him  except  submission  to  his  wretched 
fate.  He  had  broken  his  vows  in  thought,  if  not  in  deed ;  he  had  tainted 
bis  soul  with  unholy  passions,  with  falsehood  and  deceit;  his  religious 
opinions  were  unsettJed ;  he  was  a  lost  being  for  time  and  eternity ! 

Suffering  much  still  from  bodily  illness,,  yet  suffering  more  from  the 
misery  of  his  mind,  the  unfortunate  monk  arrived  at  the  monastery,  and 
was  received  in  the  coldest  and  sternest  manner  by  its  haughty  superior. 
After  a  few  minutes,  he  was.  desired  to  withdraw  to  his  cell ;  but,  on 
tottering  towards,  the  apartment  he  used  to  occupy,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
monk,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  him  to  a  cold,  scantily  furnished 
ceU  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dismal  corridor.  The  monk  conducted  him 
thither  in  silence^  and,  having  seea  him  into  it>  he  left  him  without  even 
a  single  glanee  of  sympathy. 

The  deep  stillness  around,  the  total  solitude,  were  very  oppressive  to 
the  spirits  of  the  poor  invalid,  who  since  he  had  been  seized  with  illness 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  soothing  attention  of  a  gentle  and  careful 
sick-nurse,  the  good  Sister  of  Mercy.  He  threw  himself  on  his.  miserable 
pallet;  and  scarcely  conscious  of  his  weakness,  the  tears  rolled  faster  and 
faster  down  his  cheeks,  until  at  length  the  fever»  which  had  now  become 
interiBittent,  returned  and  dried  them  there.  Then  a  raging  thirst  came 
on,  but  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  Ins  parched  lips.  Thus  he 
lay  for  what  seemed  to  him  an  interminable  time,  until  an  old  monk,  who 
he  knew  frequently  attended  the  sifik,  entered  the  cell,  and  seeing  how 
much  he  was  suffering,  brought  him  a  cooling  draught.  At  a  later  hour  the 
same  old  mada  brought  him  some  suitable  nourishnoent  and  the  medicine 
wbieh  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Diisseldorf  doctor.  How  gratefulpoor 
Budolph  felt  to  him  for  these  small  acts  of  humanity ! 

The  next  morning,  after  the  old  monk  had  supplied  him  with  sonoye 
znedUeine  and  food,  the  younger  ooe,  a  harsh,  sullen-looking  person^  came 
ta  his  cell)  bringing  with  him^  the  dressof  the  ordear^  and  in  the  briefest 
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manner  told  him  the  superior  had  commanded  that  the  worldly  garb  he 
had  worn  at  Dusseldorf  (and  in  which  he  had  slept)  should  be  replaced 
by  one  befitting  the  monastery. 

Rudolph  suddenly  remembered  that  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  lay  a 
small  pocket-book,  embroidered  for  him  by  Bertha,  and  iu  which  he  had 
placed  the  withered  but  still  precious  rosebud  he*  had  taken  ft^m  her  little 
bouquet  the  last  time  he  saw  her.  He  must  save  these  reminiscences  of 
one  so  beloved;  but  the  sullen  monk's  cold,  grey  eyes  were  on  him, 
watching  his  every  movement.  He  considered  for  a  moment,  thea 
dropping  his  handkerchief,  he  stooped  under  pretence  of  taking  it  up,  and 
adroitly  slipped  the  pocket-book  within  it.  Putting  the  pocket-handker- 
chief, with  its  invaluable  contents,  half  under  his  pillow,  he  changed  his 
garments,  as  desired,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
taken  anything  from  his  pocket  and  secreted  it,  he  left  his  purse,  with  a 
little  money  in  it,  in  his  vest. 

He  asked,  however,  for  the  key  of  his  trunk,  as  the  monk  clutched  his 
waistcoat  and  was  rolling  it  up  with  the  other  portions  of  his  dress.  He 
also  asked  if  his  trunk  might  be  brought  to  his  cell;  and  much  dismayed 
he  was  when  he  heard  that  it  was  in  the  abbot's  custody,  and  was  not  to 
be  restored  to  him  until  its  contents  had  been  examined. 

Poor  Rudolph  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  in  his  feeble  state  almost  fainted 
when  he  heard  this,  for  in  that  box  were  his  dearest  treasures,  two  or 
three  drawings  of  Bertha's  which  she  had  given  him,  and  a  beautifbl 
likeness  of  her  which  he  had  himself  painted.  There  were  also  a  copy  of 
Lamartine's  poems,  with  which  Bertha  had  presented  him,  and,  what  was 
worse,  two  or  three  heretical  works,  which  he  had  himself  bought  since 
he  had  begun  to  waver  about  the  infallibility  of  "  the  Church"  and  almost 
to  acquiesce  in  the  superiority  of  the  Reformed  religion.  These  books, 
he  knew,  would  be  damning  witnesses  against  him  ! 

But  he  remained  for  some  days  in  his  cell,  condemned  to  silence  and 
solitude,  interrupted  only  by  the  short  visits  of  the  person  who  brought 
him  his  food ;  he  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  lonely  corridor,  but  the 
door  at  the  extremity  of  it  was  kept  locked.  By  standing  on  tiptoe  he 
could  look  out  of  the  small  high  window  in  his  cell,  but  from  it  he  could 
only  see  the  churchyard  attached  to  the  chapel  of  the  monastery ;  all  was 
as  gloomy  without  as  within,  and  a  dark,  deep  dejection  seemed  to  be 
creeping  over  his  soul. 

At  length  he  was  summoned  before  the  abbot,  the  father  confessor,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  the  leading  members  of  the  monastic  community ; 
and  having  been  accused  of  apostasy,  he  was  condemned  to  undergo 
various  penances,  to  be  degraded  from  his  former  situation  of  secretary 
to  the  abbot,  and  to  be  treated  like  a  fallen  and  guilty  creature,  until  he 
had  given  proofs  of  sincere  and  humble  repentance.  A  young  monk  whom 
he  had  never  liked,  and  who  had  never  liked  him,  was  promoted  to  the 
office  from  which  he  was  removed. 

This  person  treated  him  with  the  utmost  arrogance,  he  was  avoided  by 
the  rest  of  the  monks  as  if  he  had  been  a  leper,  and  even  when  he  joined 
them  in  the  chapel  there  seemed  to  be  a  ban  set  upon  him.  But  this  mode 
of  treatment  neither  made  him  humble  nor  repentant.  He  reasoned  much 
with  himself  when  alone,  and  on  recalling  several  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures he  took  an  entirely  different  view  of  them  from  that  which  was  re- 
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ceiyed  in  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  prayed  that 
his  mind  might  be  directed  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
unclouded  by  the  superstitions  or  the  presumptuous  colouring  of  any  sect, 
might  be  permitted  to  shine  upon  him. 

He  was  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  but  he  never 
evinced  the  least  interest  in  them  ;  he  looked  in  general  like  one  moving 
about  in  his  sleep,  or  like  an  automaton  wound  up  by  machinery,  but 
there  were  times  when  a  glance  of  pity,  contempt,  or  disgust  was  plainly 
observable  on  his  countenance. 

The  malevolent  secretary  never  failed  to  call  the  abbot's  attention  to 
these  looks,  and  sometimes  he  would  artfully  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  degraded  brother  in  order  to  draw  from  him  his  heretical  opinions. 
It  was  not  difficult 'to  achieve  this,  for  Rudolph  never  hesitated  to  say 
■what  he  believed  was  truth.  Among  other  things,  he  asserted  that  the 
primitive  Church — that  Church  which  was  established  when  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  condescended  to  impart  Christianity  to  the  benighted 
■world — was  very  different  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  different  both  in 
its  tenets  and  in  its  ceremonies.  The  religion  of  Christ,  he  said,  was 
pure  and  simple,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  heart;  but  man,  in  his  pride 
and  corruption,  had  introduced  errors  and  follies  innumerable  into  the 
worship  of  the  living  God. 

These  speeches,  with  many  exaggerations,  were  reported  to  the  abbot, 
who  at  length  began  to  reflect  that  it  would  not  do  to  suffer  such  a  black 
sheep  to  remain  among  the  true  fold.  But  he  was  determined  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  having  sent  for  Rudolph,  whom  he  now  seldom  noticed, 
he  began  himself  to  question  him. 

Rudolph  boldly  expressed  his  changed  opinions ;  while  he  had  con- 
scientiously believed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  only  true  Church, 
he  had  been  most  zealous  in  the  performance  of  all  that  it  ordained,  and 
in  defence  of  its  superiority  to  every  other  mode  of  worship.  But  he  no 
longer  believed  in  its  infallibility;  the  scales,  he  said,  had  fallen  from  his 
eyes  ;  his  judgment  could  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  traditions  and  the 
dogmas  of  mortals  who  were  as  erring  and  as  ignorant  as  himself;  he 
had  read  attentively,  he  said,  the  word  of  God,  and  he  now  knew  that 
Jesus  alone  was  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;"  that  the  interces- 
sion of  saints  was  not  needed,  that  neither  priest  nor  pope  had  the  power 
to  forgive  sins ;  and  that  indulgences,  supposed  to  be  accorded  by  the 
Church,  were  a  device  and  a  snare  to  ensure  despotic  authority. 

The  abbot  was  shocked  at  the  daring  apostate,  the  confessor  groaned 
at  his  blasphemy,  and  the  whole  conclave  trembled  with  indignation  and 
dismay. 

"  He  is  mad,"  exclaimed  the  abbot,  when  Rudolph  was  dismissed  from 
the  presence  of  his  judges ;  "  he  is  quite  deranged,  poor  creature,  the 
brain  fever  under  which  he  laboured  for  a  time  has  left  behind  it  this  fatal 
tinge  of  insanity,  which,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  dimi- 
nish. We  must  provide  for  his  safety,  but  he  must  leave  St.  Dreux. 
Even  with  an  experienced  keeper  we  could  not  retain  him  amongst  us. 
A  lunatic  asylum  is  the  best  place  for  him  until  his  mind  recovers  its 
tone,  and  the  unfortunate  disease  is  cured,  if  that  shall*  ever  be." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  powerful  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux  to  carry  out 
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his  scheme ;  and  soon  after  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  get  rid  of 
the  refractory  monk,  Eudolph  had  exchanged  one  prison  for  another, 
and  only  left  the  gloomy  monastery  to  be  incarcerated  within  tfce  equally 
gloomy  walls  of  a  madhouse  at  Glhcnt. 


V. 

AGATHA  HEARS  HOW  I7NHAPPT  ALPHONSE  IS  TSf  HIS  MARRTCD  LIFE. 

AaiATHA  VON  Feldheim,  the  Sister  Ursula  of  the  convent  at  li^, 
had  liot  so  entirely  forgotten  her  mundane  friends,  affections,  aod  feel- 
ings, as  her  brother  imagined.  He  had  parted  from  her  in  her  earij 
youth ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  her  life  since  then ;  he  had 
indeed  heard  the  name  of  Alphonse  de  Florennes,  but  merely  as  the 
brother  of  or  school  companion  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  a  favonrite 
friend  of  hers.  The  attachment  between  Alphonse  and  Agatha;  the 
happy  hours  when  love  and  hope,  like  bright  sunshine  and  sweet  mooa- 
light,  had  shone  on  her  path ;  the  cold  calculation  of  the  faithless  world- 
ling ;  the  grief  of  heart,  the  sensitive  shrinking  from  the  jeers  of  socidy, 
the  wounded  pride  which  had  been  her  lot ;  of  all  this,. her  tJten  zealous, 
bigoted,  and  enthusiastic  brother,  knew  nothing.  He  had  not  urged 
her,  nor  indeed  advised  he^  to  become  a  nun ;  she  had  entered  a  convent . 
of  her  own  accord,  and  he  concluded  that  her  days  were  flowing  on 
peacefully  at  least,  undimmed  by  sorrow,  and  free  from  the  thousands  d 
cares  and  rexations  to  which  those  who  have  to  battle  with  the  world  are 
subject.  She  was  poor  like  himself,  she  would  have  encountered  muxj 
mortifications  and  disappointments ;  all  these  she  had  escaped,  and  like 
a  bark  gliding  over  a  smooth  sea,  she  would  gain,  wit^iout  stonn,  the 
blessed  haven  of  eternity. 

A  truthful  and  Yery  clever  poet  has  rightly  «id, 

When  others  feel,  we  kiss  the  rod. 

But  Rudolph  oould  not  be  accused  of  this  vicanal  subnission ;  he 
honestly  believed  tliat  his  sister  had  no  worldly  attachmeots,  loogii]||[9) 
or  reminiscences ;  he  femcied,  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea,  that  hers  wsas 

the  blameless  vestal's  lot. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot; 

Eternal  sfmskne  of  the  spotless  mind, 

JSach  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned. 

He  imagined  that  it  was  hers 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 
And  love  the  bigh-embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light. 

That  she  must  delight  to  hear 

——The  pealing  oi^an  blow 
To  the  fiill-voioed  choir  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

Even  after  his  unfortunate  mission  to  Diisseldorf,  when  he  had  lumself 
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become  a  prey  to  hopeless  love,  to  mad  passioD,  to  religions  doubts,  and 
to  gloomy  regrets  that  he  had  ever  taken  those  tows  which  he  now  con- 
sidered so  wrong  and  reprehensible ;  even  then,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  Agatha  could  be  otherwise  than  happy,  and  he  ceased  -writing  to 
her,  for  he  feared  to  betray  his  feelings  and  his  new  opinions,  and  thus 
to  unsettle  her  mind  and  to  awaken  reflections  which  had  probably  never 
occurred  to  her,  or,  at  least,  to  occasion  her  anxiety  on  his  account.  He 
could  not  now  write  to  her  in  glowing  strains  of  the  purity,  the  peace, 
the  beatitude  of  monastic  life,  for  monastic  life  he  had  now  begun  to  re- 
gard as  the  great  incubus,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Better,  he 
thought,  to  leave  the  gentle  nun  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  uneventful  and 
monotpnous  existence ;  he  forgot  that  his  continued  silence  would  neces- 
sarily trouble  her  tranquillity  by  exciting  her  fears  for  his  health,  or  her 
sorrow  for  his  forgetfulness  of  her. 

And,  indeed,  Agatha  became  very  uneasy  about  her  brother,  when 
months  and  months  passed  without  her  hearing  from  him  ;  he  was  her 
last  earthly  tie — was  that,  too,  to  be  rudely  snapped? 

The  old  ladies  with  whom  she  had  resided  at  Brussels  had  left  that 
town,  and  settled  themselves  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but,  even  had  they  re- 
mained in  Belgium,  they  never  would  have  mentioned  Alphonse.  They 
would  have  thought  it  a  crime  against  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  to  have  brought  the  name  of  her  former  lover  before  the 
eyes  of  a  sedate  nun.  So  very  ^particular  were  they,  that  they  never 
even  alluded  to  the  older  Madame  de  Florennes,  or  to  any  of  the  a«* 
quaintances  of  Agatha's  worldly  days.  They  only  told  her  of  the  number 
of  pairs  of  stockings  they  knitted  for  the  poor ;  of  the  warm  spring  in  the 
open  steeet  at  Burscheid ;  of  the  venerable  Dom  Kirche,  and  its  sepul- 
■ehral  bell ;  and  of  the  blind  young  priest,  who  was  the  favourite  confessor 
of  the  ladies,  and  whose  history  was  really  so  interesting. 

The  Baron  Vanderhoven  had  written  often  to  Sister  Ursula  after  his 
■wife's  death,  but  his  letters  were  full  of  his  grief  for  her  loss ;  and  he 
lilso,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  never  mentioned  his  brother-in- 
law.  Latterly,  however,  his  letters  had  become  less  frequent,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Holland,  and,  since  he  had  announced  that  he  was 
j^ing  to  make  a  long  tour  through  various  European  countries,  she  had 
not  heard  firom  him. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  Agatha  was  unhappy  in  conventual  life; 
iheir  little  community  was  by  no  means  a  gloomy  or  austere  one ;  the 
Lady  Abbess  herself  was  an  amiable,  well-edueated,  and  rational  woman, 
and  she  liked  to  «ee  the  nuns  cheerful.  Their  seclusion  was  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  about  a  dozen  young  ladies,  "who  were  received  as  boarders, 
or  rather  pupils,  and  who  had  masters  for  music,  painting,  languages, 
&c.  Some  of  the  nuns  were  partially  engaged  in  superintending  the 
studies  of  these  girls ;  others  had  abundance  of  fancy  and  plain  work  to 
do  ;  none  were  idle,  and  time,  therefore,  did  not  hang  heavy  on  their 
hands. 

But  poor  Agatha  sometimes  took  an  intense  longing  to  hear  of  Al- 
phonse, though  she  i)ried  .as  much  as  possible  to  banish  Ins  image  from 
her  mind,  and  always  severely  blamed  herself  when  he  stdie  into  her 
thoughts.  Among  the  pupils  was  a  young  lady  from  Brussels,  whose 
.fiftroily  moved  in  the  same  circle  there  as  did  the  De  Florennes :  -i^  hap- 
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Kmed  to  be  speaking  of  them  one  day  in  the  hearing  of  Agatha,  and  the 
tter  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  some  inquiry  about  them. 
By  this  girl  she  was  informed  that  Madame  Alphonse  led  a  very  gay  life, 
and  gave  a  number  of  fashionable  parties ;  that  her  mother-in-law  and 
herself  did  not  agree  at  all ;  and  that  Mr.  de  Florennes  was  frequently 
absent  from  home,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  a  little  hunting- 
lodge  he  had  in  the  Ardennes,  where,  it  was  whispered,  a  pretty  pay- 
sanne  was  the  housekeeper  and  the  attraction.  Agatha  further  learned 
that  Alphonse  and  "  the  Iceberg"  had  no  children. 

She  was  very,  very  sony  to  hear  that  poor  Alphonse  was  not  happy  in 
his  domestic  relations ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to 
feel  some  slight  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  her  wealthy  rival,  though 
she  had  bought  a  husband,  had  not  secured  his  affection,  and  she  thought 
it  a  just  punishment  on  the  selfish,  hard-hearted,  scheming  old  lady,  tibat 
her  rich  daughter-in-law  could  not  be  made  subservient  to  her. 


VI. 
▲gatha's  anxiety  about  her  bhother,  and  how  the  bason  vanderhoyex 

EMPLOYS  alphonse  TO  MAKE  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  HIM. 

Time  wore  on,  and  still  there  came  no  letter  from  Budolph.  At  length 
Agatha  determined  to  write  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Dreux,  to  ask  tidings 
of  him. 

The  abbot's  answer  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  her.  He  told  her  that  her 
brother  had  unfortunately  been  attacked  by  a  brain  fever,  which  had  left 
behind  not  so  much  of  bodily  weakness  as  of  aberration  of  mind ;  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  himself  and  others  to  let  him  go  at  large ;  and  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  monastery  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  abbot  added  that  every  care  would  be  taken  of  him  at  the 
asylum  at  Ghent,  which  was  celebrated  for  being  admirably  well  con- 
ducted, and  that  he  himself  had  arranged  to  pay  a  handsome  board  for 
the  poor  mental  invalid,  so  that  every  comfort  should  be  afforded  him. 

Agatha  had  no  right  to  doubt  the  abbot's  truth  and  kindness,  but  still 
she  could  not  help  feeling,  from  the  guarded  manner  in  which  he  wrote, 
that  she  had  not  been  told  all.  She  remembered  how  he  had  managed 
to  separate  Rudolph  from  her,  when  a  brother's  protection  and  friendship 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  her  ;  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
flecting with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  if  the  abbot's  influence  had  not  drawn 
Rudolph  to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  if  he  had  been  left  free  to  foUow 
some  other  career,  he  might  have  made  his  way  in  the  world,  he  might 
have  acquired  fortune  and  a  good  position  in  society ;  and  then  she,  his 
only  relative,  would  not  have  been  left  almost  a  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  strangers,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  forsaken  by  him  who  had 
once  cared  for  her. 

Agatha  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  haunted  her ;  therefore,  with 

.  permission  of  the  abbess,  she  wrote  to  Baron  Vanderhoven,  imploring  him, 

as  her  only  friend,  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  -her  brother,  and  if 

it  would  not  be  giving  him  too  much  trouble,  to  see  him  at  the  asylum  at 

Ghent. 

When  her  letter  reached  the  baron,  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  starting 
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for  Holland,  where  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  Dutch  lady. 
He  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits,  and  though  he  had  not  altogether  for- 
gotten Hortense,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  her  memory.  The  Dutch  giii  was  pretty,  pleasant,  and  well 
bom  ;  he  was  tired  of  his  own  society,  his  home  was  dull,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  marry  again. 

As  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  he  had  to  go  to  Amsterdam  imme- 
diately, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  visit  Ghent,  or  make  the  inquiries  re- 
quested by  the  Sister  Ursula.  Still  he  felt  for  the  poor  nun's  anxiety  about 
her  brother,  and  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  her.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  turned  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his  own  mind,  until  at  length  he 
resolved  to  entrust  the  commission  to  Alphonse  de  Florennes.  He  was  an 
idle  man,  the  short  journey  to  Ghent  would  not  put  him  to  any  incon- 
venience, and  he  owed  some  reparation  to  Agatha  for  his  former  conduct 
towards  her. 

The  baron  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  accordingly,  and  Alphonse 
eagerly  agreed  to  his  request,  in  the  hope  that  by  fulfilling  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  once  more  being  placed  in 
communication  with  his  long  lost  Agatha,  perhaps  even  of  seeing  her 
again. 

Agatha  herself  was  shocked  and  distressed  when  she  found  that  it  was 
to  Alphonse  she  was  to  be  indebted  for  the  inquiry  into  her  brother's 
situation.  No,  she  could  not  bear  this — Alphonse  to  be  employed  in^cr 
affairs,  on  her  account ;  no,  never,  never ! 

This  was  too  great  a  humiliation  even  for  the  patient,  humble  nun  to 
endure.  The  baron's  letter  had  made  her  very  unhappy;  she  was  sur- 
prised and  grieved  that  her  dear  Hortense  was  already  forgotten,  and 
that  her  place  was  to  be  filled  by  another ;  and  she  was  mortified, 
chagrined,  and  deeply  sorry  that  Alphonse,  of  all  people,  should  have  been 
asked  to  render  her  any  service.     It  must  not  be. 

She  wrote  immediately  to  the  baron,  apologising  for  having  troubled 
him,  and  entreating  that  he  would  not  impose  on  Mr.  de  Florennes  the 
task  of  doing  anything  for  her.  She  withdrew  the  request,  and  begged 
that  nothing  whatever  might  be  done  in  the  matter.  But  her  letter  came 
too  late.  It  arrived  three  hours  after  Baron  Vanderhoven  had  set  off  for 
Holland,  and  Alphonse  for  Ghent. 

Alphonse  had  gone  at  once  to  Maestricht  to  see  the  baron,  and  to 
receive  his  instructions  ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  heard  that  Agatha, 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved i- Agatha,  whom  he  still  loved— 
had  retired  into  a  convent  when  he  broke  his  faith  to  her,  and  was  now 
for  ever  lost  to  him  and  to  the  world !  He  seemed  quite  stunned  by  the 
intelligence,  and  with  his  usual  impulsive  feelings  a  fit  of  passionate 
remorse  came  over  him.  He  cursed  himself,  his  cupidity,  his  wife,  and  her 
money,  which  had  been  such  a  lure  to  him,  and  in  the  advantages  of 
which  he  had  by  no  means  participated  largely.  He  blamed  his  mother, 
fate.  Providence,  the  world,  and  the  exigeant  claims  of  society.  He 
stamped,  he  tore  his  hair,  he  wrung  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and 
then  he  sat  down,  silent,  sad,  subdued,  only  murmuring  to  himself: 

"  Agatha,  my  Agatha!  my  lost  angel !" 

The  good,  even-tempered  baron  was  accustomed  to  what  he  used  to  call 
"  Alphonse's  heroics^  so  allowed  the  furious,  the  gloomy,  and  the  melan- 
choly moods  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  then  he  said : 
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^'  If  yon  are  going  to  take  this  business  in  hand,  Alphonse,  you  must 
set  about  it  in  a  sensible,  reasonable  manner.  It  is  said  ^  set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,'  but  I  never  heard  that  it  was  advisable  to  send  one  maniac 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  another. " 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  one  mad,  raving  mad,  to  hear  that  that  sweet 
girl  has  gone  and  buried  herself  in  a  convent.  Would  to  Heaven  she  and 
my  odious  wife  could  change  places  !  That  frigid,  heartless  creature  would . 
have  suited  a  nunnery  very  well,  but  poor  Agatha  was  made  for  a  life 
replete  with  the  warmest  affections,  the  closest  ties — for  all  that  earth  can 
yield  of  happiness !" 

''  It  was  your  own  inconstancy  that  thrust  her  from  these  pleasant 
paths,"  said  the  baron,  dryly. 

"  I  know  it,  I  acknowledge  it,"  replied  Alphoose,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion  ;  "  and  God  knows  I  have  been  punished  for  my  perjnry. 
Oh  !  you  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  tied  to  a  woman  you  hate,  to 
see  the  same  cold,  unfeeling,  mindless  being  ever  before  you.  Madame 
de  Florennes  is  the  embodiment  of  apathy ;  no  tear  of  sympathy  ever 
glistens  in  her  eye,  no  ray  of  the  precious  sunshine  of  the  heart  ever 
brings  the  faintest  tinge  to  her  uniformly  pale  cheek  !  She  is  a  stone,  a 
block  of  ice,  only  alive  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  taking  care  of  her 
money ;  you  can't  think  how  she  doles  it  out,  this  money  for  irhich  I 
sacrificed  myself!  I  have  always  been  consoling  myself  with  the  thought 
that  if  she  would  do  one  kind  act,  and  die,  I  might  marry  poor  £ar 
Agatha ;  but  now  that  I  know  she  has  taken  the  veil,  even  that  crumb  of 
comfort  is  lost  to  me.** 

**  It  ought  to  be  a  crumb  of  comfort  to  you  to  be  able  to  do  anythu^ 
to  relieve  her  from  the  anxiety  which  is  evidently  preying  on  her  mind. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  applied  to  you,  Alphonse ;  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I  deputed  my  family  physician  to  go  to  Ghent  and  inquire  about  tins 
poor  lunatic,  or  pretended  lunatic,  and  paid  him  for  his  trouble.'* 

Alphonse  bit  his  lips,  and  an  angry  reply  was  upon  them,  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  merely  said  : 

"  I  am  irot  quite  a  fool,  Yanderhoven.  I  have  promised  to  midertaiffi 
this  investigation,  and  I  shall  carry  it  on  as  quietly  and  as  discreetly  m 
your  doctor  himself  could  have  done.  You  need  not  give  youwelf  any 
further  trouble  on  the  subject,  but  go  in  peace  to— your  bride.*' 

There  was  a  slight  inflection  in  his  voice,  a  quick  glance  of  the  eye, 
irhich  indicated  that  the  thought  of  this  bride  was  not  quite  a  wek^ome 
one;  truth  to  tell,  Alphonse,  so  capricious,  so  changeable,  so  inconstant 
himself,  was  somewhat  astonbhed,  and  somewhat  displeased,  that  the  has- 
band  of  his  sister-— of  the  beautiful,  the  charming,  the  amiable  Hortease 
— ^'could  ever  dream  of  putting  another  in  the  place  which  she  had  oe- 
cupied. 
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a  vexed  question. 

By    Sir    Nathaniel. 

Does  Shakspcare  improve,  on  the  trhole,  by  being  ttcted  ?  Is  it  a 
clear  gain,  or  a  demonstrable  loss*  to  him,  to  be  transferred  from  the 
closet  to  the  stage  ?     Gda  depend^  as  the  French  say  :  that  depends. 

Among  other  conditions, — ^histrionic  ability  left  out  of  sight, — it  de- 
pends partly  on  the  intellectual  culture,  taste,  and  temperament  of  any 
one  particular  spectator ;  and  partly  on  the  characteristic  qualities  of  any 
one  particular  play. 

Sa}"s  Mr.  Emerson,  the  Essayist,  after  a  fling  at  Malone,  Warburton, 
Dyce,  and  Coiiier,  for  wasting  their  oil,  as  critics,  editors,  commentators, 
and  emendators  :  "  The  ftimed  theatres,  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  the 
Park,  and  Tremont,  have  vainly  assisted.  Betterton,  Garrick,  KemWe, 
Kean,  and  Macready,  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  genius  :  him  they  crown, 
elucidate,  obey,  and  express : — the  genius  knows  them  not.  The  recita- 
lion  begins ;  one  golden  word  leaps  out  immortal  from  all  this  painted 
pedantry,  and  sweetly  torments  us  with  invitations  to  its  own  inaccessible 

homes That  imagination  which  dilates  the  closet  he  writes  in  to 

the  world's  dimension,  crowds  it  with  agents  in  rank  aad  order,  as  quickly 
reduces  the  big  reality  to  be  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  These  tricks  of 
his  magic  spoil  for  us  the  illusions  of  the  greenroom."*  The  feeling  is  a 
common  one,  albeit  this  transcendental  mode  of  expressing  it  is  rather 
uncommon,  and  not  too  intelligible,  except  in  the  drift. 

When  Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  of  the  Doctor's  not  having  men- 
tioned Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
admire  him,  "  Yes,"  answered  Johnson,  "  as  *  a  poor  player,  who  frets  and 
struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage;' — as  a  shadow.''  "  But,"  persists  Bos- 
well, "has  he  not  brought  Shakspeare  into  notice?"  At  this,  the  Doctor 
takes  fire,  and  blazes  up.  "  Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be  to  lampoon  the 
age.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted  :  Mac- 
beth, for  instance. "t  And  to  Bozzy's  "  "What,  sir,  is  oofthing  gained  by 
decoration  and  action  p"  he  seems  to  have  vouchsafed  no  direct  reply. 

•Johnson's  low  estimate,  by  the  vvay,  of  stage  appliances,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  the  greatest  of  tragic  poets,  was  a  sore  point  with  Boswell, 
whom  it  distressed  as  heterodox  and  unaccountable.  One  evening  duripg 
the  Doctor's  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  when  some  friends  of  Bozzy's  had 
"  dropped  in,"  before  whom  the  bear-leader  was  anxious,  no  doubt,  that 
Ursa  Major  should  exhibit  to  advantage,  the  ibllorwing  pathetic  entry  in 
the  Journal  indicates  the  status  quo,  ''  I  have  pre»rved  nothing  of  what 
passed,  exe^t  that  Dr.  Johnson  displayed  another  of  his  heterodox 
opinions,  a  contempt  of  tragic  action,  ile  said  V the  action  of  all  players 
in  tragedy  is  bad.     It  should  be  a  man's  study  to  repress  those  signs  of 

*  Bepresentative  "Men,  by  R.  "W.  Emerson :  **  Shakspeare." 
f  Boswell*8  Iifex>f  ^bnson,  gub  amo  1769. 
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emotion  and  passion,  as  they  are  called.'  He  was  of  a  directly  contrary 
opinion  to  that  of  Fielding,  in  his  *  Tom  Jones/  who  makes  Partridge 
say  of  Garrick,  '  Why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  seen  a  ghost  I  should  have  looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and 
done  just  as  he  did.'  For,  when  I  asked  him,  *  Would  not  you,  sir,  start 
as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if  you  saw  a  ghost?'  he  answered,  *  I  hope  not.  If 
I  did,  I  should  frighten  the  ghost.*  "* 

Goldsmith's  similar  disposition  to  vilipend  Garrick  and  his  class,  elicits 
some  semi-apologetic  remarks  from  Mr.  Forster,  who  says  that  uneasy 
relations,  existing  only  hetween  author  and  actor,  have  had  a  manifest 
tendency  at  all  times  unfairly  to  disparage  the  actor's  intellectual  claims, 
and  to  set  any  of  the  inferior  arts  above  them.  '^  Nevertheless,  the  odds 
might  be  made  more  even.  The  deepest  and  rarest  beauties  of  poetry 
are  those  which  the  actor  cannot  grasp;  but  in  the  actor's  startling 
triumphs,  whether  of  movement,  gesture,  look,  or  tone,  the  author  has  no 
great  share.  Thus,  were  accounts  fairly  struck  with  the  literary  class,  a 
Garrick  might  be  honestly  left  between  the  gentle  and  g^nd  superiority 
of  a  Shakspeare  on  the  one  hand,  who,  from  the  heights  of  his  immea- 
surable genius,  smiles  down  help  and  fellowship  upon  him;  and  the 
eternal  petulance  and  pretensions  of  an  Arthur  Murphy,  on  the  other, 
who,  from  the  round  of  a  ladder  to  which  of  himself  he  never  could  have 
mounted,  looks  down  with  ludicrous  contempt  on  what  Mr.  Ralph  would 
clill  the  '  implements'  of  his  elevation  ."f  Campbell  was  much  of  the 
same  mind  when  he  said,  or  sang,  of  Kemble,  that 

His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  Acting  lends, — 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But,  by  the  mighty  actor  brought. 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come,— 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb.} 

Colley  Gibber  writes  with  only  natural  esprit  de  corpSf  magnifying  his 
office,  and  upholding  his  order,  when  he  thus  nicely  adjusts  the  balance 
between  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Betterton.  '*  Betterton  was  an  actor,  as 
Shakspeare  was  an  author, — both  without  competitors^  formed  for  the 
mutual  assistance  and  illustration  of  each  other's  genius  1  How  Shak- 
speare wrote,  all  men  who  have  a  taste  for  nature  may  read  and  know,— 
but  with  what  higher  rapture  would  he  still  be  read,  could  they  conceive 
how  Betterton  played  him  !  Then  might  they  know,  the  one  was  bom 
alone  to  speak  what  the  other  only  knew  to  write !  Pity  it  is,  that  the 
momentary  beauties  flowing  from  an  harmonious  elocution,  cannot,  like 
those  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record ;  that  the  animated  graces  of  the 
player  can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and  motion  that  pre- 

♦  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (August  15,  1773). 

t  Forster*s  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  book  ill.  ch.  ii. 

X  Poems  of  Thos.  Campbell,  Valedictory  Stanzas  to  J.  P.  Kemble. 
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sents  them  ;  or  at  best  can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory,  or 
imperfect  attestation,  of  a  few  surviving  spectators.  Could  how  Betterton 
spoke  be  as  easily  known  as  what  he  spoke,  then  might  you  see  the  muse 
of  Shakspeare  in  her* triumph,  with  all  her  beauties  in  their  best'array, 
rising  into  real  life,  and  charming  her  beholders."*  The  inference  is,  that 
a  generation  that  knows  not  Betterton,  knows  not  Shakspeare ;  so  that 
the  poet  without  the  player  cannot  be  made  perfect — cannot,  indeed,  be 
properly  conceived  at  all. 

There  is  an  amusing  entry,  which  bears  on  this  vexed  question,  in 
Thomas  Moore's  journal,  during  one  of  his  residences  in  Paris  :  "  Went 
with  Bessy  to  market,  and  afterwards  called  upon  Wordsworth.  A  young 
Frenchman  called  in,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  and  Wordsworth  at 
cross  purposes  upon  the  subject  of '  Athalie;'  Wordsworth  saying  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  it  acted,  as  it  would  never  come  up  to  the  high  imagi- 
nation he  had  formed  in  reading  it,  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the 
priests,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  Frenchman  insisting  tnat  in  acting  alone  could 
it  be  properly  enjoyed, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  manner  it  was  acted  now; 
for  he  acknowledged  that  till  the  Corps  de  Ballet  came  to  its  aid,  it  was 
very  dull,  even  on  the  stage, — une  action  morteJ^^  Wordsworth  was  not 
the  man  to  think  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  sublimed  by  stage- management, 
or  the  storm  scenes  in  Lear  intensified  in  effect  by  a  mouthing  actor,  and 
an  unlimited  allowance  of  property  thunder  and  lightning ;  while  the 
Frenchman,  as  a  Frenchman,  was  not  the  man  to  understand  a  possible 
preference  of  the  book,  at  home,  to  its  attractions  at  the  spectacle.  Not 
that  all  Frenchmen  are  inevitably  of  this  way  of  thinking.  At  any  rate 
some  of  them  recognise  the  closet  claims  of  our,  and  the  German,  dramatic 
literature,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  stage  supremacy  of  their  own, 
M.  Philarete  Chasles,  for  instance,  says,  that  the  two  great  northern 
nations  of  modern  times,  Germany  and  England,  have  created  dramas  (it 
18  of  chefs'iTceuvres  he  speaks)  far  more  adapted  to  the  philosopher  than 
to  the  spectator,  and  composed  rather  to  be  meditated  upon  than  to  be 
represented.  ^'  The  noble  poetry  of  Goethe's  '  Faust'  evanishes  on  the 
boards.  Never  was  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  intelligible  op  the 
stage ;  while  the  *  Festin  de  Pierre,*  or  rather  the  *  Convive-statue'  of 
Tirso  de  Molina  (Juan  Tellez),  has  been  triumphant  in  every  theatre 
throughout  Europe.  The  *  Orestes'  of  the  ancients  is  an  infinitely  better 
ac^tVz^-piece  than  the  *  Hamlet'  of  Shakspeare.  The  North  looks  for 
thought,  not  for  action;  in  the  thought,  it  descries  the  cause  of  the 
thought,  and  studies  the  nuances  of  this  cause.  Not  that  it  despises  pas- 
sion, but  it  is  ever  ready  to  chill  it  by  cold  analysis.  When  suffering  and 
bleeding,  it  ponders  itself,  and  scrutinises  its  own  suflering.  This  it  is 
which  makes  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  (dramas  which  are  not  dramas, 
and  wherein  the  action  is  a  mere  pretext)  so  eternally  fruitful  for  medita- 
tive intellects  and  contemplative  souls. 

^*  I  do  not  allege  that  Shakspeare  is  deficient  either  in  action  or  passion; 
what  I  affirm  is,  that  they  are  to  him  the  means  only,  not  the  end ;  this 
great  man  has  frequently  neglected  theatrical  effect,  and  sacrificed  it  to 
meditation,  to  observation,  to  graduated  tints,  to  analysis,  to  the  infinite 

♦  Gibber's  Apology,  cli.  iv. 

f  Memoirs,  Journals,  &c.,  of  Thomas  Moore. 
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study  of  character  and  of  human  events.  Ne^er  will  he-  he>  iHideretoed 
in  hift  completeness  by  a  public  concouraek  Ha  is.  not^  indeed^  outside,  qf 
the  theatre ;  but  he  is  above  it.'** 

M.  Chaslcs  may  leaive  n^uch  to  be  desired,  and  may  advaaoe  sooMihiaff 
that  i&  objectionable;  but  at  least  his  stand-polnl  is  net  asoid  thetbid 
elouds  and  darkness,  fogs  and  vapour  mists  aad  muddleiaeiil^  wbich 
seem  the  natural,  envelope  of  so  many  who  discourse  -of  tha.  divias 
Williams. 

.  The  worst  objection  that  one  of  Mr.  Landor's  imaginary  ii^edoeotors 
can  find  against  the  theatre,  is,  that  he  loses  in  it  his  origiiMd  idea  of  s«ch 
men  as  Caesar  and  Coriolanus,  and,  where  the  loss  affects  hina  moie  deeply, 
of  Juliet  and  Desdemona.  ''  Alexander  was  a  fool  to  wish  foi  a  seeood 
world  to  conquer :  but  no  man  is  a  fool  who  wishes  for  the  enjoyment  of 
two, — the  real  and  ideal :  nor  is  it  anything  short  of  a  misfortune^  I  kad 
almost  said  of  a  calamity,  .to  confound  them.  This  is  done  by  the  stage: 
it  is  likewise  done  by  engravings  in  books,  which  have  a  gpreat  effect  ia 
weakening  the  imagination,  and  are  serviceable  only  to  tbosa^who  htie 
none,  and  who  read  negligently  and  idly."t  Hence  the  speaker  woiU 
be  sorry  if  the  most  ingenious  print  in  the  world  were  to  cover  the  &at 
impression  left  on  his  mind  of  such  characters  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancbo: 
yet  probably  a  very  indifferent  one,,  he  apprehends,,  might  do  it;  forvs 
cannot  master  our  fancies,  nor  give  them  at  will  a  greater  or  les&tenadty, 
a  greater  or  less  promptitude  in  coming  and  recurring; 

Charlea  Lamb  writes  identically  to  the  same  effect,  when  ho  says  iaa 
letter  to  Samuel  Rogers — apropos  of  a  gift-copy,  from  the  author,  of  tk 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  illustrated:  ''  But- 1  am  jealous  of  thecombiBV 
tion  of  the  sister  arts.  Let  them  sparkle  apart.  What  injury  (short  <^ 
the  theatre)  did  not  Boydell's  Shakspeare  Gallery  do  me  with  Shakspeairi 
to  have  Oboe's  Shakspeare,  Northeote's  Shakspeare^  Hght-headed  Fuseli*i 
Shakspeare,  heavy-headed  Romney's  Shakspeare^  wooden-headed  West-i 
Shakspeare  (though  he  did  the  best  in  Lear),  deaf-headed  Reyn/old^ 
Shakspeare,  instead  of  my,  and  everybody's  Shakspeare ;  to  be  tied  dewa 
to  an  authentic  face  of  Juliet !  to  have  Imogen's  portrait !  to  confine  ths 
ilUmitablel^J 

Hay  don,  the  historical  painter^  harps  on  the  same  string..  **  I  will  not 
go  agaiix  to  see  any  of  Shakspeare's  plays,"  he  resolves,  in  his  Journal: 
*'you  al  way  a  associate  the  actors  with  the  chaeactersL"  Thia  was.  after 
going  with  Wilkie  to  see  "  Macbeth,"  in  1808.  It  is  observable  tbaft 
Sir  George  Beaumont  had,  in  1807,  expressed  to  Haydoa  hiadanU  ai 
to  the  prudence  of  painting  subjects  taken  fit>in  the  poets,  where  you  havs 
to  contend  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  spectators.  Especially  was 
Sir  George  urgent  with  this  warning,,  in  painting  from  Shakspeare,  whan, 
said  he,  '^  you  not  only  have  the  powerful  production  of  his  naind'^  peaeil 
to  contend  with,  but  also  the  perverted  representations  oi  the  theatnsi 
which  have  made  such  impressions  on  most  people  in  early  life,  that  I,  for 
my  part,  feel  it  more  difficult  to  form  a  picture  in  my  mistfL.  from  any 

*  Etudes  8ur  le  Drame  Espagnol,  par  M.  Philar^te  Chasles,  §  xvii. 

t  Landor*8  Imagmary  Conversations:  William  Peon  and  Lor* Peterborough. 

I  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb :  Letter  to  Rogers,  Dec.  1833. 
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'  scene  of  his  thai  I  have  seen  frequently  represented^  than  from  the  works 
of  any  other  poet."* 

Haydon's  friend  and  fello w-lahourer,  hoth  in  art  and  in.  art  criticism, 
William  Hazlitt — who  was  also  a  theatrical  critic  hy  profession,  and.  in 
constant  practice — declares  the  representing  the  very  finest  of  Shakspeace's 
plays,  upon  the  stage,  even  hy  the  best  actors,  to  he  an  abuse  of  the 
poet's  genius, — adding,  that  even  in  those  of  a  second-rate  class,  the 
quantity  of  sentiment  and  imagery  greatly  outweighs  the  immediate  im- 
pression of  the  situation  and  story.  Not  only,  he  an^ues^ — and  his  argcD- 
ment  tallies  with  what  we  have  quoted  from  M.  Chasles — are  the  mora 
refined  poetical  beauties  and  minuter  strokes  of  character  lost  to  the 
audience,  but  the  most  striking  and  impressive  passages,  those  which 
having  once  read  we  can  never  forget,  fail  comparatively  of  their  effect, 
except  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  indeed.  ^  It  is  the  pantomime  part 
of  tragedy,  the  exhibition  of  immediate  and  physical  distress,  thai  which 
gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for  '  inexpressible  dumb-show  and  noise^' 
which  is  sure  to  tell,  and  tell  completely  on  the  stage."  All  the  rest,  he 
adds,  all  that  appeals  to  our  profounder  feelings,  to  reflection  and  iraA* 
gination — all  that  affects  us  most  deeply  in  our  closets,  and,  in  fact,  coxb' 
stitutes  the  glory  of  Shakspeare— is  little  else  than  an  interruption  and  a 
drag  on  the  business  of  the  stage  ; — those  parts  of  the  play  on  which  the 
reader  dwells  the  longest^  and  with  the  highest  relish  in  the  perusal,  being 
hurried  through  in  the  performance,  while  the  most  trifling  and  excep-^ 
tionable  are  obtruded  on  his  notice,  and  occupy  as  much  time  as  the  most 
important.  ''  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less  knowledge  or 
display  of  mere  stage  effect  in  Shakspeare  than  in. other  writers^  hut  that 
there  is  much  greater  knowledge  and  display  of  other  things,  whiok 
divide  the  attention  with  it^  and  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
equal  force  in  the  representation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  reader  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  is  almost  always  disappointed  in  seeing  them  acted ; 
and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  should  never  go  to  see  them  acted^  if  we  could 
helpit.';t 

Hazlitt  further  contends  that  Shakspeare  has  embodied  his  characters 
so  very  distinctly,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  the  actor's  assistance  to 
make  them  more  distinct ;  and  that  the  representation  of  the  character 
on  the  stage  '*  almost  uniformly  interferes  with  our  conception  of  the 
character  itself."  The  only  exceptions  to  this  observation  he  can  call  to 
mind  are  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Edmund  Kean — '^  the  former  of  whom  in  one 
or  two  characters,  and  the  latter,  not  certainly  in  any  one  character,^  hot 
in  very  many  passages,  have  raised  our  imagination  of  the  part  thej 
acted."  Especially  would  this  last  concession,  hedged  in  a»  it  is  by  a 
restricted  application,  hold  good  of  such  intervals  of  acting,  where  the 
acting  is  all  in  all,  as  Steele  admired  so  much  in  Betterton's  handkerchief 
scene,  in  ''  Othello."  Sir  Eichard  aflirms  that  "  whoever  reads  in.  his 
closet  this  admirable  scene,  will  find  that  he  cannot,  except  he  has.  as 
warm  an  imagination  as  Shakspeare  himself,  find  any  hut  dry,  incoherent, 
and  broken  sentences :  but  a  reader  that  has  seen  Betterton  act  it,  ob- 
serves there  could  not  be  a  word  added;  that  longer  speeches  had  been 

*  Autobiography  of  B,  R.  Haydon» 

f  Hazlitt,  in  the  Examiner^  March  16,  1815. 
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unnatural,  nay  impossible,  in  Othello's  circumstances."*  An  actor  of 
real  genius  will,  in  occasional  opportunities  of  this  kind,  transcend  the 
highest  expectations;  and  for  such  parentheses  of  power  the  spectator 
wUl  be  gratefiil  to  him,  for  ever  after.  Again,  in  minor  and  middling 
parts,  there  is  often  scope  for  a  player  of  cultured  taste  and  spirit,  to 
achieve  an  effect  which,  not  only  would  an  ordinary  actor  egregiously 
miss  on  the  stage,  but  which  the  intelligent  student  would  seldom, 
perhaps,  "realise"  in  the  closet.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wisely  counselled 
Terry  to  exert  himself  in  studying  those  characters  which  have  little  in 
them,  and  so  '^  give  a  grace  which  you  cannot  find  in  the  author."  Au- 
diences, Sir  Walter  assured  his  correspondent,  are  always  g^teful  for 
this— r-or  rather—^''  for  gratitude  is  as  much  out  of  the  question  in  the 
Theatre,  as  Bemadotte  says  to  Boney,  it  is  amongst  sovereiffns"  (this  was 
written  in  1813t) — or  rather,  then,  the  audience  is  gratified  by  receiving 
pleasure  from  a  part  which  they  had  no  expectation  would  afford  them 
any.  It  was  in  this  view  that  Scott  avowed,  that,  had  he  been  an  actor 
by  profession,  and  ^possessed  talents,  he  would  have  made  a  point  of 
getting  many  of  those  parts  with  which  ordinary  performers  quarrelled, 
and  of  studying  to  give  them  an  effect  which  their  intrinsic  merit  might 
not  entitle  ^em  to. 

We  can  fancy  Shakspeare  himself  thoroughly  sympathising  with  this 
volition  of  Scott's ;  nay,  more,  that,  being  an  actor  by  profession,  he  put 
it,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  practice.  It  was  not  his  design,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  a  closet-poet.  He  wrote  for,  sometimes  perhaps  on,  the  stage.  One 
of  his  modem  critics  has  said,  that  a  play  by  Shakspeare  reads  as  if  it 
were  written  in  a  playhouse,  and  proves  his  knowledge  both  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  art  of  keeping  a  theatrical  audience  awake.  '^  When  you 
read  him  you  feel  a  sensation  of  motion,  a  conviction  that  there  is  some- 
thing '  up,'  a  notion  that  not  only  is  something  being  talked  about,  but 
also  that  something  is  being  done.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Shakspeare 
owed  this  quality  to  his  being  a  player,  but  rather  that  he  became  a 
player  because  he  possessed  this  quality. of  mind.'';];  In  one  of  Lovell 
Beddoes'  letters  to  a  litera^  friend  we  read :  "  You  are,  I  think,  dis- 
inclined to  the  stage :  now  I  confess  that  I  think  this  is  the  highest  aim 
of  the  dramatist,  and  I  should  be  very  desirous  to  get  on  it.  To  look 
down  on  it  is  a  piece  of  impertinence,  as  long  as  one  chooses  to  write  in 
the  form  of  a  play,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  a  consciousness  of  one's 
own  inability  to  produce  anything  striking  and  affecting  in  that  way. 
Shakspeare  wrote  only  for  it."§  (Contrast  with  the  last  sentence,  what 
Eckermann  reports  Goethe  to  have  said  of  Shakspeare:  '^  He  is  not  a 
theatrical  poet ;  he  never  thought  of  the  stage ;  it  was  far  too  narrow  for 
his  great  mind ;  nay,  the  whole  visible  world  was  too  narrow." — "  It  is 
singular,"  observed  Eckermann,  "  that  the  Dramas  of  Shakspeare  are  not 
theatrical  pieces  properly  so  called,  since  he  wrote  them  all  for  the  theatre." 
— "  Shakspeare,"  replied  Goethe,  "  wrote  those  pieces  direct  from  his  own 
nature.     Then,  too,  his  age  and  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  stage 

♦  See  the  paper  by  Steele  on  Betterton's  funeral,  in  the  Taffer,  No.  168,  Biav4, 
1710. 
t  See  Lockh art's  Life  of  Scott,  eh.  xxvi. 

Walter  Bagehot's  "  Estimates :"— Shakspeare. 
Memoir  of  T.  L.  Beddoes,  p.  Ixxix. 
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made  no  demands  upon  him ;  people  were  forced  to  put  up  with  whatever 
he  gave  them.  But  if  Shakspeare  had  written  for  the  Court  of  Spain,  or 
for  the  Theatre  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  would  probahly  have  adapted  himself 
to  a  severer  theatrical  form.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted;  for  what  Shakspeare  has  lost  as  a  theatrical  poet,  he  has 
gained  as  a  poet  in  general."*)  Wilson  insists  that  Charles  Lamb  did 
but  "feebly"  maintain  that  Shakspeare's  Plays  are  unfitted  for  acting,  by 
being  above  it.  Lamb's  argument  we  shall  recur  to,  anon.  Meanwhile 
be  due  attention  paid  to  "  the  Professor's"  averment,  that  the  Plays  are 
above  reading  too;  at  least,  they  are  above  most — why  not  say  the  truth 
at  once — above  all  readers  of  them.  "  Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  them 
miread.  They  are  the  best  fitted  of  all  plays  for  acting ;  for  of  all  plays 
they  best  possess  the  stage,  and  command  the  audience."  Wilson  taxes 
Lamb  with  condemning  Shakspeare's  practical  understanding,  his  art,  in 
thus  extolling  his  essential  poetry.  ''  He  oversteps,  too,  the  inabilities  of 
the  histrionic  art.  The  inabilities  of  the  histrions  themselves,  is  another 
matter.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  Shakspeare,  must  not  be  turned 
into  the  impossibility  of  representing  him  when  understood.  ...  It  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  times  felt  in  the  green-room,  that  only  the  Plays 
of  Shakspeare  try,  and  form  actor  and  actress,  foster  and  rear  them  to  the 
height  of  their  possible  stature."t  Nothing  of  all  this,  we  apprehend, 
would  Charles  Lamb  have  gainsaid — except  the  charge  against  him  of 
condemning  Shakspeare's  art—any  more  than  he  would  the  general  con- 
tents of  this  passage  from  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  dramatic  novelette: 
"  Alexander  jthought  he  knew  *  Venice  Preserved*  before  this :  but  he 
found,  as  the  greatest  wits  must  submit  to  discover,  that  in  the  closet  a 
good  play  is  but  the  corpse  of  a  play  ;  the  stage  gives  it  life.  (The  printed 
words  of  a  play  are  about  one-third  of  a  play ;  the  tones  and  varying 
melodies  of  beautiful  and  artful  speech  are  another  third ;  and  the  business, 
gesture,  and  that  great  visible  story,  the  expression  of  the  speaking,  and 
the  dumb  play  of  the  silent,  actors,  is  another  third."J)  To  all  this,  and 
more — especially  in  the  case  of  an  Otway — would  Elia  have  ex  animo 
subscribed,  confident  that  it  left  his  position  untouched.  No  man  ever 
took  a  keener  pleasure  in  play-going  than  Charles  Lamb,  or  indited  finer 
theatrical  critiques,  if  as  fine.  Who,  too,  would  have  been  readier  than 
he  to  recognise  with  Coleridge  the  "never  to  be  too  much  valued  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  theatre,  if  only  the  actors  were  what  we  know  they  have 
been — a  delightful,  and  yet  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  dead  palsy  of 
the  public  mind  ?"  For  it  was  Coleridge's  argument,  that  what  would 
appear  mad  or  ludicrous  in  a  book,  does,  when  presented  to  the  senses 
under  the  form  of  a  reality,  and  with  the  truth  of  nature,  supply  a  species 
of  actual  experience.  And  this  indeed  he  held  to  be  the  special  privilege 
of  a  great  actor  over  a  great  poet.  "  No  part  was  ever  played  in  per- 
fection but  nature  justified  herself  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  children,  in  what 
state  soever  they  were,  short  of  absolute  moral  exhaustion,  or  downright 
stupidity.  There  is  no  time  given  to  ask  questions,  or  to  pass  judgments  ; 

*  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Gtoethe  (translated  by  John  Oxenford)» 
YOL  i  p.  292. 
t  North's  Specimens  of  the  British  Critics,  No.  XL    "  Dryden  and  Pope." 
J  Chas.  Beade,  Art:  a  Dramatic  Tale, 
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we  are  .taken  by  storm,  .and  though  in  the  histrionic,  art. many  a  dumsy 
counterfeit,  by.  caricature  of  one  or  two  features, -may  gain  applause  as 41 
fine  likeness,^  yet  never  was  the  very  thing  ^rejected  as  a  counterfeit" 
And  then,  after  an  impassioned  assertion  of  his  daily,  tfor  thirty  yean 
past,  discoveries  new  beauty,  wisdom,  and  truth,  in  the  niyriadniaiod«d 
:oard — ''when  I  know  this,"  Coleridge  continues,  ''  and  know  too^  thaLby 
a  conceivable  and  possible,  though  hardly  to  be  expected  arraogement  of 
ihe  British  theatres,  not  all,  indeed,  but  a  large,  a  very  large,  prpportiflD 
of  this  indefinite  all — (round  which  no  comprehension  has  yet.  drawn  tbe 
line  of  circumscription,  so  as  to  say  to  itself,  '  I  have  seen  the..whole')~ 
m^ht  be  sent  into  the  heads  and  hearts— <into  the  very  >souls  of.  the  mm 
of  mankind,  to  whom,  except  by  this  limng  camment  and  inttrpretation^ 
it  must  remain  for  ever  a  sealed  volume^  a  deep  well  toithaut  a  wheeler 
windlass; — rit  seems  to  me  a.  pardonable  enthusiasm  to  atealaway.iroin 
sober  likelihood,  and  share  in  so  rich  a  feast  in  .the  faery,  wodd.  of.  pon- 
,bility."*  The  italicised  lines  have,  on  the  face  of  ithem,  a  look  of.greato 
'  verisimiHtude  than  John  Sterling's  dictum,  that  Shak^eare'«  Pla^a  luure 
interested  a  hundred  as  writings,  for  one  who  has  seen  tham; acted: 
''How  lightly  does  the  mere  clown,  the  idle  schoolrgirl,  biiild ^psiittte 
theatre  in  the  fancy,,  and  laugh  or  weep  with'Falstaff  or  Macbeth;  wiA 
liow  entire,  an  oblivion  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the  whole*  «c(mtrifaii0p, 
.which  tthns.  compels  them  .to  be  their  own  architeotSy.machin]BtB,iJ08De- 
painters,  and  actors  !"f — But  to  return  to  Ella  and  his.ait^meot. 

Feeble  as  Christopher  North  may  declare  that  argument  to  i>e^it  jsoae 
die  essential  import  of  which,  in  its  central  strength,  he  leav,es  unrefiitid. 
.  In  another  place,  Mr.  North  so  far  approximates  to  Lamb's.  XBain.poitttiflp, 
:as  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  a  spectator  of  tafite,««ith 
Shakspearean. actors  of  anything  but  the  E!emble  dimensions.  'JHaw 
ihe  Cockneys  prate  about  Shakspeare,  James,"  quoth  lie  of  ihe.Cntcii, 
"and  abuse  the  public  for  not  encouraging  his  Dramas  on*  the  ^i^ge!" 
^'Puir  deevils!"  is  the  Shepherd's  pretty  pastoral  rcfsponse:  ^^  They  .had 
•better  baud  their  tongues  about  Cordelia,  and  Juliet,  and  tyle|opatra»^4Hid 
Imogen,  or  I'll  fasten  my  crook  in  til  the  nape  o'  .their,  necks,,  aod^barl 
.them  out  to  dereesion.  Whare's  the  playactors  and  plasaotresaeadst 
xsan  act  Shakspeare's  characters,  noo  that  John  Kammelana.Mrs.  Bidjkws 
ia  baith  dead  ?" j:  (Mrs;  Siddons  was  alive  for  years  after  'this  was  wnttBfi, 
but  we  suppose  the  Shepherd  means  histrionically  dead.)  NoWy^aqiieiy 
like  this  implies  the  impossibility,  to  cultivated  minds^  of  .really  ei:yopigg; 
an  acted  play  of  Shakspeare's,  unless  under  a  combination  of  extKaoKdinaiy 
circumstances,  and  by  favour  of  almost  impracticable  conditioDB.  Gludb 
Lamb  did  but  feel  the  impossibility  more  feelingly,  and  argucrits  oxktoaee 
with  greater  precision  and  effect. 

Never  would  or  could  he  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  plaasoreike 
>had  received,  in  seeing  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  performed,  an  .whidLihe 
two  great  performers  just,  named  sustained  the  principal  parts.  It  seemed) 
he  .says,  to  embody  and  realise  eonceptions  which  had  hitherto  aflsumed 
no  distinct  shape.     But  then,  he  goes  on  to  complain,  dearly  do  we  pay 

*  Liteiary  .Remains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,-  vol..^,  §  The  Drama. genesallir,. and 
Public  Taste, 
t  Carlyle's  Life  o£  John  Sterling,  part  iii.  ch.. ill. 
%  Noctes  Ambrosian89,  March,  1827, 
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$11  Gar  \\k\9S^r  for  this  juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distinctness.  When 
Jdbe  jQoyeUyas  past,  we  find  tatour  oost  that  instead  of  realising  an  idea, 
fW0,  have  only  materialised  and  brought  down  a  fine  vi»on  to  the-.standard 
of  ifle^ii  and  blood.  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an.  ;una^ainab^ 
anbstance.  "Jtmayseem  a  paradox,  but  I  oannot  help  being  ^./opijaioa 
jthat  the  playsoft&hak^are  are  less  oalo^iated  for  perfoi'mauoeoo  a  stage, 
.than>  those "of  Almiost  any  other  dramatist  \whatev«r.  Their,  distingiuishing 
taxceUenee  ia(a  reason  that  they  should 4»e^.  There  is  so  much  in  them, 
isdUeh  comes  not junder  ;the..provinoe  ^ftaclnng,  ^ijbh^hich;!eye,  jmd  tc^e, 
«Bid  fresture,  have  cbptiiiiDg  to  do* 

"  The  gji&cy  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  pei^onate  passion,:  laiul  ib»  .turns  ^f 
passion;  and  the  mono  coarse. aad  palpable  the  passion  is,.iJbie:.;nAOfreihold 
m§f>n  the  eyeaiand  earsof  the  &pectatorsJ)he'pe]}iormer  ob^oualy  posacsses. 
«... .  Nine  ;parts:in,  ten  of  what  HaiafU^t  does,  are  tcansactions  between 
JUunself  and  hiamoralsense ;  they  are  thetetSusions  of  <lus  soJitary  muaings, 
flvbidi  he  vetir^  torJboles  and  corners  ;ajnd  the  most  ^6e(]t^9tere)d  pai:ta;0f 
4hespalaceito  pour  &>rth  ;  ^r  irather,  they  are  the  lulent  onedieU^ioBs  wi^ 
which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  words  for  thejiake  df  jthe,yeadft7, 
fndbio  m^ust  else.  i?emain  ignorant  of  iwhat  is  pa^sii>g:  there.  These,  .profound 
ifiwrows,  these  J%htoand>noiserabhomng  ouminations,  wluoh- the  tongne 
4ttfU)ce  daares  utter  io>fdeaf  waUs  and  Cambers,  how  can  they  be  vepre- 
rented  by  a. gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  sAdi  mouths  them  out  befoi^ 
•an  Auc^OQcey  imalwg  four.  Jfiundred,  people ;  his  confidants  at  lOnce. !  I  aay 
jQM>t  th9kt  itiiis  the  fault  of  the  >aotor  <60  to  do  ;  he  miust  pronounce  thojii 
i^erroiumio ; she  wust  accompany  them.  with. his  eye  ;>.he  miUst  insinuaite 
>them  inlorbis  4M«ditory  by  some  i  trick  of  eye,  tone  or  gesture,  or  he  &ils. 
iSeam4U^  iAUkking.aU  (he  while  ofhds  appear0»cey  because  he  [knows 
tha^XiUthe  rMleihe  speciators  are  judging  of  it  i^  ijiis  iaitbe^way 
ito  jQpresentt  the. shy,  negligent,  retidng  Hamlet!"* 

^I^mbi^s  entirely  alive  to  the  truth  thati  there  is  no  other  mQ4e'0f /oon- 
veymg  a  va^t  quantity  of  .thought  .andiiei^ng  to  a  great  ;portion  of  tbfi 
Auiwnce,  who  4>therwi8e:  would  4iever  earn  it  for  thems^^es  by  rcadiiiig.; 
jftod  fre^y  admits  that  the  intellectual  acquisition  gawked  this  way,  iioay, 
jliw  aught  he  knows,  be  inestimably — b«t  he  is  not  ai^uing  that.Hamli^t 
«biwildi  not  i  be.  acted, ;  hut  thow  m^(^ ,  Hamlet  is  i  >made  lanother  tliu]^  hy 
'^b^gracted.  So  with  Lear.  .TheLear.of  SihakspQai:e,he<ey'Oni«hemoii(tfy 
•QOntendjs,  cannot  be  lacted.  He  declares  ,  the  <{QBtemptible«^nac]unery  lay 
•whioh  they  ^mimic  the  stoiun  ito  be  not  more  inadequate  to  vQpre8ent>liie 
tlMPVOiCS  !o£  the  i^al  element  than  any  actor  can  be  to?  re{»reseAt  I^ear ;  and 
ihat)  theytinight  more  easily  propose  to  rperaenate  the  ;Sai^n  ^of  J^ilton 
,iipon,»a  st^ge,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  t^^ible  figures.  '*  The^rgreat- 
jMSS:of  .Learis  not  in  corporal  dimension, :  but  in;  imbeileetual :  the  sex- 
plosions  of  his  passion  are,  terrible  as  ,a  volcano ;  they  ^u^.stormsr  turning 
,1^  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,cJnsjniad,  with  <all  its  yast  siches* 
It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  ftei^  and  blood  seems  iNx) 
insigmifiaant'to  be  thought  on ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it"  W»h^reas, 
upon  the  atage^as  the  Essayist  proceeds  with  ibis  own  fervid  eloquence' to 
libow,— >*upon  the  stage  we  s^e  nothing  but  cocpojiral  infirmities :  and  jweak- 
ness,  the  impotence  of  rage ;  ^'  wbilawe  xeadit,.  w.e„see iiot  Jliear9.JbuJLffe 

♦  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare. 
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are  Lear, — we  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of  hit 
reason,  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immethodised 
from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will,  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  man* 
kind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime  identificatioa 
of  his  age  with  that  of  the  heavens  themselves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to 
them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that 
'they  themselves  are  old'?  What  gesture  shall  be  appropriate  to  this? 
What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things?"*  Almost  anj 
Frenchman  would  tell  us,  off-hand ;  but  upon  such  a  topic  we  may,  or 
must,  be  pardoned  for  taking  no  Frenchman's  word. 

Elsewhere  again.  Lamb  may  be  said  to  condense  his  argument  into  this 
shape :  What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body  and  bodily  action ;  what  we 
are  conscious  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind,  and  its  move- 
ments ;  and  this  he  thinks  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  different 
sort  of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  so  often  affects  us  in  the  read- 
ing and  in  the  seeing. 

It  is  Mr.  W.  Bodham  Donne,  we  believe,  whose  essay  on  Poets  and 
Players  very  ably  contends,  in  the  wake  of  Elia,  that  degradation  most 
inevitably  follow  on  any  attempt  to  present  high  poetical  creations  on  the 
stage :  the  very  same  process  which  gives  liveliness  to  that  which  was 
lifeless,  and  probability  to  what  was  improbable,  congeals  into  one  neces- 
sarily debased  mould  what  was  free  and  universal,  makes  earthly  what  was 
spiritual,  vulgarises  what  was  beautiful,  and  not  unfrequently  falsi6es  what 
was  profoundly  true.  '*  The  illiterate,  the  coarse,  or  the  childish,  may 
doubtless  get  more  deep  into  a  poet's  meaning  from  the  performance  of 
an  intelligent  actor  than  they  could  from  unassisted  reading,  and  such  do 
well  and  wisely  to  '  patronise  the  legitimate  drama ;'  but  that  a  man  of 
pure  literary  taste  and  refined  imagination,  who  knows  who  and  what 
Juliet,  and  Imogen,  and  Miranda  are,  should  maintain  that  he  derives 
either  pleasure  or  profit — that  his  conceptions  are  satisfied  or  his  views 
enlarged — by  seeing  them  embodied  in  *  Miss  Petowker '  or  *  Mrs. 
Crummies,'  does  seem  one  of  the  many  incredible  assertions  that  are 
daily  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  indolent  conventionalism." — This  essayist 
allows  it  to  be  past  doubt  that  there  are  many  people  to  whom  a  play  of 
Shakspeare,  acted,  is  delightful  and  ennobling.  But  who  are  they?  he 
asks;  nor  pauses  for  a  reply,  but  answers  at  once  :  Not  those  who  know 
the  play,  but  those  who  do  not;  not  the  cultivated,  but  the  uncultivated; 
those  to  whom  even  the  imperfect  presentment  afforded  by  the  actor  b 
an  advance  on  their  prerious  knowledge ;  to  whom  the  creations  of  the 
poet  were  not  real  and  complete  beings,  but  were  names  and  nonentities, 
and  which,  consequently,  gain  consistency  and  force  to  them,  just  as  really 
imperfect  sketches  gain  consistency  and  force  by  stage  representation  to 
the  educated  and  intelligent. 

*^  Doubtless  Shakspeare  well,  or  even  badly  acted,  is  better  than  no 
Shakspeare  at  all ;  but  what  we  desire  distinctly  to  affirm  is,  that  the 
true  reason  why  the  superior  classes  (we  speak  not  of  mere  rank,  but  of 

*  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare. 
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education  and  intelligence)  do  not  go  to  see  Shakspeare  acted  in  this 
present  age,  is  not  because  their  tastes  are  too  vitiated  to  appreciate  it, 
but  because  they  are  too  refined  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  actors,  and  managers,  and  their  friends,  that  they  are  the  sole 
priests  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  none  may  approach  him  but  through  their 
intervention,  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  that  ever  was*  put  forward." 

And  although  the  writer  we  have  been  quoting  is  far  from  wishing  to 
affirm  dogmatically  that  whosoever  goes  to  see  a  play  of  Shakspeare 
acted,  gives  thereby  a  proof  of  a  coarse  or  uneducated  taste — but  ex- 
plicitly g^nts  everybody's  freedom  to  form  his  taste  and  enlarge  his 
understanding  in  the  way  which  best  suits  his  accidental  habits,  or  what 
is  called  the  '^  turn  of  his  mind''  (and  doubtless  an  intelligent  man,  who 
has  made  Shakspeare  his  especial  study,  may  have  much  to  communicate, 
many  views  to  open  out,  many  solutions  of  difficulties  and  corrections  of 
errors  to  present,  which  may  be  new  to  the  spectator,  without  accusing 
him  of  ignorance  or  stupidity) ;  still  the  retort  is  made  upon  those 
''  actors,  managers,  and  their  friends,"  who  claim  Shakspeare  as  all  their 
own — that  they  it  is  who  are  really  depreciating  our  immortal  bard. 
"  We  say  that  he  is  universal ;  you,  that  he  is  technical  and  local :  we 
say  that  he  is  true,  great,  and  beautiful,  always  and  everywhere ;  you 
that  he  is  so  only  in  two  or  three  special  buildings,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  painted  men  and  women  :  we  say  that  he  is  a  poet ;  you,  that 
he  is  a  playwright."t  What  man,  we  might  ask,  in  conclusion,  could 
any  one  name,  of  genuine  culture  and  acknowledged  good  taste,  whose 
zest  at  seeing  Shakspeare  acted,  if  zest  he  ever  had,  did  not  sensibly 
diminish  and  languish,  dwindle  and  decay,  with  the  progress  of  years  and 
refinement  of  thought  ?  All  question  of  animal  spirits  and  young  blood 
apart — what  wise  man,  as  he  grows  wiser  (not  of  necessity  sadder) 

With  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind, — 

but  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  finds 
continually  new  treasures  in  Shakspeare  as  a  writer,  and  an  accumulating 
discontent  with  the  Acting  Editions  of  him  on  the  stage  ? 

*  Pity  a  writer  of  this  quality  should,  like  the  mob  of  literary  gentlemen  who 
write  with  ease,  thus  ignore  the  relation  of  the  definite  article,  and  put  was  for 
were, 
ft  ^eQ^  passim,  the  thoughtful  and  spirited  essay  entitled  .<*  Poets  and  Players/' 
in  Fraser,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  511 — 18. 
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A'  VISION^  OF  SHAKOTMRB. 

Wt  NIGSCNLitS-*  MfCSRtai^- 

ApbiIIv  wiihsaii!  asdsilower; 
Chequered  the  meadows,  and  the  lAbes  were  ga$ 

with  purple  bells,  and  many  a  honied  flowdTy, 
And  mated  birds  piped  out  a  jpcund  lay. : 
Nature  had  dished  off  Winters  chilly  tfear. 
And  put  on  laughter  for  a  looksevere ; 
She  deckted  her(>ro\r'\«th  wreatbft'of  fteshedt' bloom,   • 
And  &oin  her/flower^ged  garntttls^heok  perfume^ 
'Twaa  at  tlus  season^  thm^a  no  dreiMMing:  sago* 
Eoretold  his  coming  in 'Heaven's  stapry  page. 
When  warmer  suns  kissed  earth,  and  winds  reposed. 
That  Genius  smiled,  andShakspeare'S  eyes  unclosedL*^ 

Hkt  iahni  in-its  eradleF:lay, 

With  lily  brow  aftd  peaehvydkeeky. 
Ijike  other  infants,  frau  as  they, 

And  if  we  should  resemblance  seek, 
Twas  like  a  half-blown  rose,  the  bee 
Loves  more  for  its  sweet  privacy; 
A  new-found  ^pcarl  •  untouched '  by  art. 

The  eyeer  tDat<  tdd'of  thoughts  ^UBbom, 
Dhunonds- tiiat  seemed  smail  rays-to  dart^. 

As  light :  first  breaks  from  lids  K)f  >  Mor&ic. 
Thin,  silky  locks  of  curly  grace, 

The  cheeks  all  dimples  and  all  lau^ter,^ 
Tear-drops  one  moment  on  that  face — 

A  cloud,  and  instant  sunshine  after. 
In  him  you  saw  but  Nature's  child, 

Evtneing  slow  our  human 'feeliog,. 
Athing  ofbeauty,.  helpless,*  mild; 

And  opening^sense,  and 'thoi^^ht. revealing; 
And  as  the  infant  grew  and  smiled. 

More  soul  seemed,  sun-like,  o'er  it  stealing ; 
Aack  days  evoltned^its  liltlct  poiw«r% 
As  iSpring.  calls  forth. earUi's  hiddeoiflowenk 

Q  fttvouxed  Motlter:  of  the  embryo  grcolt! 

The  Titan  to  o'ertop  Mind's  lesser  thiong,. 
On  whom,  one  day,  all  honours,  slaves,  would  wait. 

The  Drama's  lord,  the  lofty  king  of  song — 
Little  she  dreamt,  while  wont  her  watch  to  keep, 
Singing  to  soothe  her  cradled  babe  to  sleep. 
The  tiny  object  of  her  love  and  care, 
So  sweetly  frail,  and  innocently  fair. 
Would  from  oblivion  snatch  her  lowly  name. 
And  on  his  father's  cast  an  envied  fame. 
Weave  round  his  own  a  halo  brighter  far 
Than  circles  kingly  heads,  or  chiefs  of  war. 
Live  in  the  hearts  of  millions  yet  unborn. 
Bringing  to  Drama's  night  refulgent  mom, 

*  Bom  the  23rd  of  April,  1564. 
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Charm  where'er  Mind  its  standard  hatk  nnfuricd,' 
Pride  of  liis  countrjr,  hononredbf  the  world. 

Mstsrest  on  Sbak8peai0?s:bo5hoody  yei^iire  knowr  - 

That  many  a  spring; laughed,  flowers  ooiAvonfs.side, 
And  still  he  roamed  where  tkose-.brigbtt  waters  flow^ 

Hiving  men's  lore>  yet  Nature* for  hiszffiude. 
He  wandered-  cowslipp'd  meads  and  woodB  of  greeny 
Drinking,,  through  soul,  rich  nectar  from  the  soene^ 
Gazed  on  the  skies^  and:  nursed  wild  dreams^ 

That  tuioied  to  deathless  song:  in.afi)»  day^ 
And  saw  the  El£n  people  of  the  streamsi^ 

Now  glowing!  in  This  gorgeous  Fairy  Lay.* 
Here,  too,  he  felt  Love's  might, 

Aiid  thought  Aime  Hathaway's  enthralling  «ye9 

More  beauteous  than  the  violet's  dainty  dyes. 
Her  brow  than  Avon's  lily  all  more  white; 

He-owned' the  spell  which  saints  and  sages  - 

Have  bowed  to,  through  revolving  age». 

Nor  lost,  like  Romeoi  his  dear  lovej 

But  wooed  and  caught  the  whitc-wing^ddove,- 

And  Hathaway,  within  his  breast. 
With  dreams  of  glory,  made  her  gentle 'nest. 

But  not  'mid  Nature's  haunts,  however  sweet. 

Nor  at  Love's  myrtkrshaded  shmne, . 
Nor  in  domestic!  pleasure's  auiet  seat^ . 

Was.Shakspeare  doomed  to  sit  supine. 
He  left  calm  Avon,  for  the  city's  striife, 
To  ioin  a  battle  there — the  fight  of  life, 
Feeling  a  strength  of  soul  that  mocked  iat. fear/ 

Like  some  great  hero  of  old  timey. 
Assurance  of  a:  coming  high  careerr*- 

Strength  drawn  from  source  .sufalime^ 
An  inward  power  itasoale  Fame's  .skyey  height; . 
And  cro wn  nis :  nam©  with,  ^ry'sr  crown  of  jjghfc.. 

He  toiled  'mid  crowds,-  caught  life's  most  varied  hues ; 

Men's  deeds  aud  countless  aims  he  looked  behind; 
No  flower  unto  the  bee  did  sweets  refuse. 

His  own,  his  own,  the  mighty  world  of  Mind ! 
There  every  land  he  trod,  untrod  before — 

Each  passion-wilderness^  thought's  shadowy  dell. 
Each  nook  of  character,  each  rum  hoar 

Of  sadness,  and  each  isle  where  pleasures  dwell; 
And  beauty  was  to  him  the  boundless  deep,' 
O'er  whose  bright  bosom  still  ho  loved  to  sweep ; 
AIL  passions,  feelings,  unto<  mortals  known, 

He  grasped,  portrayed,  expounding  life's  great  dream ; 
Yes,  the  wide  world  of  Mind  was  Shakspeare's  own. 

And  there  he  reigned  supreme: 

0  great  procession,  dazzling  fancy's  eye, 

Bbm  of  the  toet's  teeming  brain ! — 
Hamlet,  the  grave,  deep  thinter,  wanders  by. 

Mourning  a  father  >slain. 
Othello,  jeaSous  madness  in  his  breast,. 

Comes  like  a  blast  of  terror,  while  he  hears 

Sweet  Desdemona  praying  midst  her  tears, 

♦  The  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

At  the  present  day,  the  walls  of  a  prison  produce  a  soothing  effect :  for 
they  are  erected  between  us  and  crime,  and  watchful  justice  stands  sentinel 
at  their  gates.  But  the  annals  of  the  Bastille  show  us  that  intrigue  and  a 
generally  unscrupulous  wielding  of  arbitrary  authority  was  the  key  which 
locked  the  hopeless  cells  upon  the  victims,  whose  names  and  fate  have 
been  partially  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  a  three  volumed  work 
which  we  accidentally  came  across  the  other  day.* 

The  unknown  editor  of  the  Memoirs  introduces  them  with  a  bold 
preface,  in  which  he  describes  the  tortures  of  the  prisoners  in  their  narrow, 
dark,  unhealthy  cells,  and  expresses  his  delight  '^  that  the  noblest  nation 
on  earth  has  annihilated  these  walls  of  tyranny,  treachery,  and  despotism, 
which  have  demanded  their  victims  for  three  centuries."  For  all  that, 
though,  he  expresses  himself  with  extreme  caution  about  the  ^*  pr^tendue 
religion  reform^e,"  whose  noblest  adherents  pined  in  the  Bastille.  In 
the  index  of  the  work,  which  also  gives  the  reason  for  imprisonment, 
thirty-six  are  indicated  as  "  pour  religion,"  but  in  many  other  cases  the 
Protestants  were  also  charged  ^ith  political  intrigues. 

A  lurid  light  is  thrown  on  the  administration  of  justice  at  that  day  by 
the  noblest  nation  on  earth  by  the  fact,  that  of  three  hundred  prisoners 
mentioned,  there  were  no  documents  in  existence  about  sixty-oiie  :  "  cause 
inconnue."  What  strange  thoughts  this  produces  I  As  under  this 
section  we  find  the  most  illustrious  names  of  natives  and  foreigners  in- 
cluded, it  is  possible  that  family  reasons  now  and  then  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  documents  connected  with  the  trial ;  but  we  can  only 
think  with  a  shudder  of  the  modest  bourgeois  men  and  women  whom  such 
a  '^  cause  inconnue"  dragged  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families  to  bury 
them  alive  in  the  Bastille.  The  number  of  crimes  such  as  murder, 
poisoning,  forgery,  rebellion,  <&c.,  is  naturally  small,  because  the  Bastille 
was  a  state  prison,  but  with  a  shudder  we  find  attached  to  several  hundred 
names  the  vaguest  accusations.  For  instance :  **  Regard^  comme  sus- 
pect," **  lettres  supposees,"  "  simples  soupgons,"  **  poisons,"  **  magie," 
&c.,  "  pour  avoir  dit  que  la  monarchic  lui  6tait  insupportable,"  "  pour  la 
fantaisie  de  vouloir  empoisonner  le  Roi,"  "  propos  furieux  centre  le  Roi," 
"  tenu  pour  espion,"  "  ouvrages  contre  les  J6suites,"  and  so  on.  A  certain 
Tournier  was  even  imprisoned  "  pour  trop  d'humanit^  envers  les  prison- 
niers  de  la  Bastille."  "  Pour  satires,"  "  pour  libelles,"  frequently  recur. 
The  history  of  the  Iron  Mask  is  also  largely  discussed,  though  without 
any  new  dates  or  confirmation  of  the  old  ones,  which  have  long  become 
traditional. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  pass  the  female  prisoners  in  review,  for  many 
notices  throw  a  light  upon  the  state  of  manners  at  that  day  which  is 
really  surprising.  There  are  some  thirty  female  names,  and  the  majo- 
rity are  in  the  first  volume,  or  in  the  olden  time.     Was  greater  indul- 

*  M^moires  Historiques  et  Authentiques  sur  la  Bastille,  dans  tme  suite  de 
pr^8  de  trois  Cent  Emprisonnements,  d^tailMs  et  constats  par  des  pieces,  &c, 
trouv^s  dans  cette  Forteresse,  et  rang^  par  epoques  depuls  1475,  jusqu'i  nos 
jours.    A  Londres  et  se  trouve  d  Paris  1789. 
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gence  displayed  afterwards  P  In  later  times,  however,  the  cause  inconnae 
of  their  arrest  is  found  more  frequently  both  with  men  and  women,  and 
their  history  was  boried  with^hiem.- 

Dame  la  Douze  Lastours,  an  Italian,  was  condemned. to  death  on  Sep- 
tember 27 y  1603;  onaccount  of  a  conspiracy  against  IVance.  This  lady 
was  confined  in  thb  Bastilli^,  but  we  possess  neither  the  order  of  arrest 
nor  the  decree  discharging  her :  there  is  only  a  letter  in  French;  which 
the  lady  wrote  after  the  sentence  of  death' was  passed  :  **My  child,  my 
di^th  has  been  announced  to  me.  I  find  nothing  terrible  (flcheuz)  in 
it,  save  the  apprehiension  lest  my  death  might  entail  yours.  I  hJEive  no 
words  more  but  to  bid  you  farewell.'  I'  am  very  unhappy  that  my  lips 
cannot  meet  yours.  Kiss  thbse  last  lines,  and  you  will  thus  kiss  the  hand 
thut  writes  to  you,  the  heart  which'  speaks  to  you.     Farewell  forever." 

"In  my  prison,  Friday,  Sfeptembbr  27,'  1609."'' 

Rlpers  must  have  bben  in  existence  about. the  lady,  because  other 
persons  were  accused  and  arrested  with  her. 

Dame  Gobelin  de  Brinvillibrs,  of  most  notorious  memory^  executed  on 
July  17j  1676,  for  poisoning.  She  was. accused  on  January  27,  1662^ 
and  her  trial  'was  at  once  begun  before  parliament.  Shie  had  first  poisoned 
an  intimate  fifiend  of 'hers'  of  the  name  of  Godih.  d^  Sainte- Croix,  and 
was  the  first  to  teach'  the  use  of  poison  in  France,  and  armed  the  hands 
of  many  criminals  for*  a  crime  which  offered  so  much  convenience  in  its 
execution;  From  that  date  poisonings  increased  in  Paris,  and  'specially 
in  thie  highest  drcles,  to  such  a  frightful  extent,  that  the  king  appointed: 
a" special  commission  to  investigate  poisoning  cases.  Among  .others,  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg  was  banished  from  the  capital  for  such  an  accusal 
tion.  Several  names  have  become  celebrated  through  these  poisonings, 
Le  Sage,  La  Quibourg,  La  Yigoureux,  La  Bosse,  and  La  Voisin:  They 
were  considered  learned  persons,  and  'mixed  poisons  under  the  pretext  of 
seeking  treasures  and  prophesyii^. 

The  Countess  de  Sbissons  was  arrested  on  January '23,*  16S0.'  Shie 
was  accused  of  having,  procured  means,  from  La.  Voisin,  which -were  in- 
tended to  liberate  her  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re^  She  was  sought 
in.  the  Tuileries,  where  she  resided,  but  was  not  f6und,  as  she  hiad  taken 
to  flight.     We  do  not  see  what  sentence  was  passed  oo  the  lady. 

The  Countess  du  R6ure.  Her  husband  was  Lieutenant- General  of 
Languedoc,  and  she  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  This  Iddyivas  con- 
nected with  La  Voisin,  and  offered  her  considerable  sums  to  put  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere  out  of  the  way.  She  had  similar  intentions 
against  several  persons,  and  gave  the  poison-mixer  four  pistoles.  She 
was  not  arrested,  only  examin^.' 

The  Countess  de  Pblignac  was  also  accused  of  having  allowed  La 
Voisin  "  to  read  her  hand,"  and  of  wishing  to  poison  MademoiseHe  de  U 
ValRere.     H6r  sentence  is  not  known. 

January  23,  1680.  Marie  Anne  de  Manichini,  Diichesse  d^  BouiHon, 
wife  of  the  Duke,  Peer  and  Grand-Chancellor  of'Fhmce,  in  hbr  twenty- 
ninth  yearj  born  in  Rome;  accused  of  desiring  to  poison  her  husband,  in 
order  to  marry  the  Due  de  Vend6me  after  his  death.  She  applied  to 
Maddme  Vigoureux;  La  Voisin,  who  was  also  acquidnt^d  with  tte  inten- 
tions, of  the  duchess,  is  said^. however^  to  have  recoQuaendied  lier;avauuv 
who  understood  the  matter  betttrvtbaa  Lfri  VtgDureax^..  Madame  d* 


Boniilofiy  when  qaestiocad  about  these*  «ircui»stafiees,'  denied  them  ;  still 
ske^ confessed  <  that'  La  Yoisio'  had  coc»e  to  htr  oae<  day,  and  told'her  so 
niiKh^iahoiit  her  learmttg^,  th»t  the  -■  dtichesB  beeanao'  euvious.'     La^  Votsiir 
tokk  her  of  ainan  who  perioFmed  real  miraoles*  Madanie>'de'  Bouillon 
spotoiaibout  these  cofnmuoioations^wHbthe^Diio  de  Vend^me-and  other' 
persons,  atid't^ey  resolved  to  seek  the  inkael^-<worker,  which;  reallj  took^ 
riaoet  some*  days  later;     TW  tnan'e  natne'  wa»  Le  Sa^;  hie*  dechtred  that ( 
bei  could  only  reveal  h^  ilearning^  to  a^  single  persow  at  a  time',-  but  eveo'*  - 
ttta}lyGonseD<ted*ta  produce  a'Speotmenfoi*  bo^^hi 'persons  present.  Le^Sage- 
requested  thiem^  to>write  down  qoestions ;  he  wouU'  bvrn  the^  paper,'  and 
afterwards  produce  it  again,  wherever  might  be  desired.  The  duke  wrote* 
twc  cpiestions^*-!*  Where  is'  thte*  Due  de*  Nievers?     2.  Whether  the  Due 
de  Beaufort^is  dead?— and  sealed  'up  the  note,     Lo  Sago  fastened  up  the- 
letter  with  a  <  thtead,  and  placed  snlphwri  ron<nd  it,  after  whvch  the  duke^ 
httrnt  it  in  a^pan  of  cfaareoah     The>  magician  promised  the  duchess  that' 
she  would 'find  the  barcpt- note  uninjured  in  a^porcelain  vase^at  her  house^' 
but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  afterwards,  however,  Le  Sage  brought^it  uw*- 
aM^ed  to  thei  duciiess^  ''ce  qui  la  surprtt  exttemement."     Madame  de 
Bouillon  gave  La»  Voiskr  a  pietole^when  she  'went  away,  and  the  duke  Le 
Saj^  the*  same  amount.  Tii^  dn1«e<,  who*  was  eqnalfy  astonished,  requested' 
a^vepetition  of  this  incredible  circuvnstance';  iEmdhence»the  duchess -ordered' 
Le^Sage  to  her <  houses     Tho'  second '  billet,  it  was  hinted,  nrast  contanv' 
tiro  pistoles  for  the  Sybils ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  did  not  taioe- 
pkiee  fcHT  a  long  time,  and  not  till  after  repeated  wamiwgs,  and  was  to' 
the  effect  **  que  ley  srby lies  Anient  empech^es^  qu'il  (Le  Sago),  n'avoit* 
pu  lui  rendre  r^ponscj"  which  Madame*  do  BouifH6»' found  so 'ridittulouSj 
thatiflhe  told  if  to  several  persons,  and  even  wrote  about  it  to  her  has- 
batfd,  who  wa*'with  the«  army* 

W^see  that  in  this  statement  made  by  the  accused  the*  cWef  point,  the 
requested  answer*  to  »the*  questions,  was  evaded.'  The  duchess  was  said  to  ■ 
HenrO' written  the  second  note  herself,  and  in  it  to:  have"  demanded  the' 
death  of  her  husband.  The  editor' of  the  Meraohsiskind  enowgh  to  ex- 
plain to  us  that'  Le  Sage  possessed  **  fadressede*  reseamotear,'*  in  ordiT' 
not^to  let  TIB  grope  in  the  dark.  The  sewtence  on  the*  Duchess  d^  Bouillon 
was  not  found  among  the  documents. 

Demoiselle  de  la  Grange,  widow  of  a  "receveur  des-gabelleset  tailles** 
iifithe  province  of  AnjoUj  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  arrested  on  Fehpuary* 
25y  1677.  This  woman  was  a  poisoner^  and  carried  on  the  trade^  of  onew* 
She  had  an  intrigue  with  Faurie^  an  advocate  of  the  cowncfl ;  bat;  as^she^ 
was  afraid  of*  losing  him,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  kiiltng  him.  Its^ 
order' to  appear  as  his  widow  a«pd  heiress  after  his' death,  she-induced  one» 
d^gy man  Nail,  to  go  with'  her  to  a^  notaiy,  under  the  name^of  Fauriej 
awdsign  a  marriage  contract:  When  Fanrie  died  imder  very 'suspicions-" 
circnmstances,  the  deraoiselteand  her*  accomplice  were  arrestwl'.  Tho  Da* 
Girangevratxto  from -prison  a  letteri^  Louvois,  in  which  she  d^lared  tha** 
she  was  in  possession  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  safety  of  thy 
kingj  upon  which' she  was  conveyed  to  the  Bastille.  As,  however,  her» 
design  was  easily  penetrated,'  she*  was  seon  removed  again  to  the  ChAtelet;'- 
The  La 'Grange'  and  the*  priest  were  -condemned  to  death.  As-the  trial' 
vfBS-spon  out' for  a  long- time,  secret  connexions  sprang  up' among' tho' 
poisoners  imprisoned  in  the  Bastillo,  and  the  two  last  named,  though  no^ 
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longer  in  that  prison,  were  examined  by  the  king's  order  about  these  oc- 
curi'ences,  as  well  as  about  a  mysterious  letter,  which  was  handed  to  the 
Sup^rieur  des  Jesuites  by  an  unknown  person.  In  this  certainly  obscure 
letter  a  poisoning  is  alluded  to.  The  La  Grange  was  justly  suspected  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  it  came  out  that  the  priest — a  man  of 
sixty — had  written  the  ''fameux  billet,"  which  appears  to  have  spread  a 
panic-terror.  The  guilty  couple  would  not  name  their  accomplices,  or  the 
object  of  these  last  intrigues.  They  must  have  had  several  assistants,  as 
the  La  Grange  was  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  Ch&telet,  and  the 
worthy  priest  in  the  Conciergerie.  Both  were  executed  on  February  4, 
1683. 

Although  up  to  the  present  the  women  of  the  Bastille  have  passed 
before  us  like  the  spectres  of  an  incredible  immorality,  a  reaction  sud- 
denly appears  to  set  in.  The  "  pour  fait  de  religion"  appears  all  at  once 
everywhere  in  the  pages,  and  in  this  instance  the  women,  many  of  whom 
entered  the  Bastille  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  men. 

Madame  Vaillant  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  July  19,  1685. 
This  lady  belonged  to  the  '^religion  pr6tendue  reformee;"  she  had  leh 
the  kingdom  and  settled  with  her  husband  in  England ;  **  grief  about  reli- 
gion had  led  her  to  this  resolution.''  She  returned  with  a  stock  of  drugs 
and  spices,  and  sold  them,  with  the  intention,  at  the  same  time,  of  col- 
lecting her  husband's  property,  left  behind  in  Paris.  By  arresting  this 
lady  it  was  hoped  to  draw  back  her  husband  and  family  to  France,  where 
the  former  had  been  a  grocer  of  high  standing.  The  prisoner  was  at 
once  told  that  her  liberation  depended  on  the  return  of  her  family. 

Dame  Mallet  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  because  she  intended  to 
go  to  a  foreign  country.  She  was  arrested  in  the  Brussels  diligence,  with 
her  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  were  disguised  as  boys.  She  had  placed 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Louis  d'or  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dayrolle, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Ambassador,  for  a  pass  with  which  she  could 
leave  the  country,  but  with  the  condition  'that  the  money  should  be  re- 
turned her  in  case  of  non-success,  which  was  done.  Arrested  on  April 
7,  1686,  she  was  eventually  transferred  to  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  she  was 
still  a  prisoner  in  1695. 

Mrs.  Vion,  an  Englishwoman,  was  placed  in  the  Bastille  because  she 
bad  brought  to  Paris  two  children  of  the  Sieur  de  Grave  from  Rouen, 
and  intended  to  convey  them  into  a  foreign  country.  This  lady  said, 
before  Monsieur  de  la  Reynie,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  were  con- 
cealed in  a  house  at  Rouen,  near  the  bridge  and  opposite  the  castle.  On 
the  ground  floor  of  this  house  was  a  room  with  a  chimney,  opposite  to 
which  was  an  ostensibly  repaired  piece  of  wall,  two  feet  large :  this  was 
the  entrance  of  the  dark  hiding-place,  in  which  she  had  herself  been,  and 
where  she  had  seen  the  De  Graves,  two  of  the  husband's  sisters,  and  two 
other  persons,  who  concealed  themselves  there.  The  "  Compagnie  de  la 
Cinquantaine"  had  searched  the  house  several  times,  without  finding  any- 
thing :  for,  so  soon  as  the  persecuted  people  heard  the  slightest  noise, 
they  hastened  to  their  hiding-place,  before  which  the  troops  passed  up 
and  down  without  any  suspicion,  "  as  it  had  neither  a  window  nor  any 
other  opening."  Mrs.  \lon  declared  that  the  wretched  people  had  been 
living  for  a  long  time  in  the  manner  described  when  she  saw  them.  Mrs. 
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Vion  escaped  from  the  Bastille  on  October  33,  1686.  The  lady  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  husband  and  the  English  and  Dutch  envoys,  helped 
many  children  and  persons  of  importance  to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Her  conduct  while  in  prison  was 
80  excellent  that  she  found  means  to  escape  from  it. 

Dame  Amonnet  was  imprisoned  on  April  27,  1686,  in  order  to  bring 
back  her  husband  from  foreign  parts,  whither  he  had  gone  by  her  per- 
suasion, because  he  had  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  invested  in  business, 
which  the  authorities  wished  to  secure  for  France. 

Barbe  Marguerite  Vanderbourg,  a  Dutchwoman,  also  called  the  Las- 
coline,  arrested  in  November,  1686.  She  took  several  journeys  in  France, 
under  pretext  of  trade,  during  which  she  conveyed  confessors  of  '^  the 
religion"  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  bold  and  excessively  clever. 
Letters  were  found  on  her  which  described  her  as  the  protectress  of  the 
«  P.  E."  religion. 

The  Sieur  and  Dame  de  la  Fontaine  were  arrested  and  conducted  to  the 
Bastille  on  September  5,  1693,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  recal  their 
fugitive  son,  who  had  been  conveyed  into  Switzerland.  They  declared 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  his  removal.  The  king  had  taken  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  young  fugitive,  which  was  entrusted  to  a  priest. 
Suddenly  the  pupil  disappeared,  and  his  parents  declared  they  would 
sooner  die  than  recal  their  son.  Both  openly  confessed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  "  P.  R."  religion.  They  had  already  been  confined  in  thd  Bastille 
on  account  of  religion,  and  this  second  trial  rendered  them  celebrated 
among  the  Protestants  of  Paris. 

Jeanne  Marie  Vouvier,  widow  of  Sieur  Jacques  Guyon,  chevalier  and 
seigneur  of  Quesnoy,  a  still  very  beautiful  lady,  though  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  twice  arrested,  and  confined  the  first  time  at  Vincennes  in 
1675,  the  second  time,  in  1698,  in  the  Bastille.  This  lady  wrote  letters 
about  the  Bible,  and  declared  that  she  received  revelations.  She  main- 
tained private  connexions  at  court,  with  the  purpose  of  propagating  her 
principles  among  persons  of  the  highest  class.  She  had  a  religious  cor- 
respondence with  F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  Dues  de  Beau- 
villiers,  Charost,  and  Sully,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  the  Sieur  Dupuis, 
''  gentleman  to  M.  le  Due  de  Bourgogne,"  the  Abbe  de  la  Combe,  and 
others.  Pere  de  la  Combe  always  called  Madame  Guyon  ^*  my  mother," 
and  when  he  spoke  of  her,  ^Ma  mere  du  saint  enfant."  She  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  a  certain  Davoust,  a  mystic  and  illuminato,  who  as- 
serted that  God  had  ordered  him  to  give  new  laws  and  a  "  third  Testa- 
ment," which  was  intended  to  establish  a  new  covenant  and  unite  all  the 
nations  in  one  church.  This  Davoust  said  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  from 
God,  like  St.  Paul.  Dame  Guyon  was  not  discharged  till  March  22, 
1703,  on  her  son  giving  bail  for  her.  "  Her  grave  is  in  Blois,  and  stands 
among  her  co-religionists  in  great  honour:  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time.** 

Louise  Mercier,  wife  of  Jaques  Robert,  a  native  of  Ch&teaudun, 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  was  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  on  August  31, 
1700,  by  a  royal  order,  signed  De  Pontchartrain.  She  was  a  school- 
mistress, and,  under  this  pretext,  taught  the  children  of  "  badly-designing 
Protestants*'  the  catechism  of  the  P.  R.  religion,  *'to  which  she  was 
secretly  attached.*'  She  abjured  it  in  the  Bastille  in  1703,  and  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  in  the  following  year,  eighty-three  years  old. 
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iTheseoond  Tblurae  ef  the  ^'^emoires  4e  la; Bastille'*: owiiains  a^Ml 
aeoQunt  of  the  furopagation  of  Janseniaoi,  WihiohySpringingiiip  aboat  the 
year  1730,  withiD  .anfew  years  filled  all  the  priaons  of  the  city  with  ate 
radherents,  among  whom  the-  ConviidsionD aires  played  n  foiiKHpal  part. 
'<  The  fact  of  these  convtulsioas,"  we  read,  ''  of.^hioh  fthei<apjtol  JMi^me 
wiiness,  iinay  be  reigned  among  the  mostxemarkable  eventa'whiohr  fiance 
■experienoed  einee  ?the  eststeooetof  the  monarchy ,. and  our  ip96teriity< will 
hardly  believe  that  en^e  oorporatioasanda  nuoaber  of 'eeneiUe  mm 
very  seriously  took  part  in  these  madman's  deceptioasiand  cheatiogs»faud 
-even  promoted  and  certified  to  them  before  people  and  Ji»Bg,;a3  ixvAs  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  evident  perelations  of  the  Almighty^  iwho^  throi^ 
them,  expressed  His  will  in  fayour  of  the  appellants,:  and  ^testified  a»  ifiy 
ft  heavenly  ¥<Hce  that  the  error  was  on  the.  side  of  tbe  Fope,f  the  biriiopp, 
jmd  the  Constitutionalists !"  >  £>eaoon  P«ris  •  was,  as  is .  wcdl :  kno wua, :  die 
Coryphaeus  of  this  sect  in  Paris  ;  he  was  honoured  as  a  saint,  and  ^be  iumI 
this  apostlea  ^perfenned  miracles. 

iA.mong  the  iroaay  trials  of  Convulsionists  land  Cabalista  there  iaiflUK- 
markable  certificate,  idrawn  up  for  Matie  -Sonnet  •on  May  12,  17 AS,  hf 
^even  men,  lamoi^  .others,  M«  Carr^  ide  IAQngeren,*OQ«ncftUor.of  |«>- 
iiament ;  my  Lord  Edward  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth;  An^mij^tnmami 
of  the  cban>ber  of  aocounts;  Friui^ois .  Desvernay,  phyttcian;  *^Rttm 
Jowrdan,  ipricstof  Sayeux ;  Robert  Boindin,  equerry ;  Baptiste  >  Const, 
^&c.  This  oe]:tifiaate^was  contrc^led  at  Paris  on  March  <]Q2,  1740,  land 
-  countersigned ;  PiperetMi. 

The  men  bore  witness  therein  that  the  Oonvulsionist  ihad  in  feheir.fis- 
aenoe  spent  two  hours  andia  quarter  ^'.umnterrnptedly"  ^»rer  a  glaviog 
fire,  surrounded  by  flames,  ".without  suffering  any.iiiigory.  EvenilAe 
sheet  in  which  ehe  was  twrappednup  naked  remained. nniaauiged,. and 
hmoe  it  cannot  be  said  that  iher  olothes  piotected  her." 

Th^re  is  a  letter  in  existence,  ^written  by  Pere;  Louis  Floyree,  piiertof 
the  abbey  of  «St.  Andrd  Yilleneuve  ^'Avignon,  on  November  jSlBt  llSlt 
in  which  he  states  that  the  cdebraibed  Convidiioiust  eaUed  Ae  'fifiie 
fiiater''  had  died  from  the  •consequences  of  >playiikg<  with  tfice.  .Tbe  pner 
wjrites  that  he  had  striven  in  v«in  to  ccfnvince  M.tide  Jdngeron  tbtt 
God's  voice  had  not  qx)kea  out  of  a  wemanwho,  aa  her  defender  ilnmself 
allows,  had  not  been  ^^fort. sage  "in  her.yoitth,  and  that  jfcbeiworslupef 
soeh  new  saints  could  not  be  inspired  .by  the  H0I7  Spiiit,,;be«aiise  pe^ 
thus  acted  contrary^  to  the-  canonical  decreea  of  the  councHls.  All  this, 
however,  did  not  i^pear  to  convert  JI.de  Mongeron,  for  .4ihe  writer.be- 
lieves  thatJie  must  .leave  dt. to  GodtoKshangehiamind. 

Pran^oise  Alano  of  Vannes,  sixty,  years  ofiage^  assistant. to  the  widow 
Anilon,:  bookseller  in  the  Palais,  anrested  February  ^2,  176L  Tbis 
woman  had  entrusted  tq  the  colporteur,  Prudent  de  Rencourt,  the.'MS. 
^of  an  irreligious  and  blasphemous  work,  called  ".L'Oraole  des  AocifiQS 
Fideles,"  to  have  it  printed.  She  was  arrested  in  order  itoidiscover  the 
author  of  the  book,  >but  she  persisted^at  a  stranger  liad  ibandediber  the 
MS.;  and  henoe,  on  April  13  of  the  same  year,  she  was  disdiargedya&r 
two  months'  arrest.  A^iterwards,  Mkhelfn  dedaeedi  himself  to  beitke 
author. 

Madame  de  B.,  Arst  ;ibedcfaambei>*woinan  to  lihe  Daupbineu^  was 
^acrested  at  Yttsiiilles,  and  canveyed  to  the  Sastille  on  Jammry  3,  17£1, 
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by  lortae  of.  a  warrant  couutersignod ,  PhiHppeavz,  >  but  set  at  liberty 
agaii^  oa  .the  21st  of  the  jsame  tmonth.  and  year  by  .a  royal  order.  She 
bad  sold  diamonds  and  valuables  belonging  to .  the ,  Dauphinefis.  She 
gave  the  following  written  explanation  on  January  7,  1761  :  "I  declare 
that  I  sold  the  watch  pendants  and  the. diamonds  that .  surrounded  St. 
John  of  Nepornuc,  for, about  eleven  thousand  francs. tto  the  Jews  ..and  to 
the  jeweller  Guidamour,  aUboqgh  I  did  .not  wantt  the  money.  I  .accuse 
myself  of  it'  with  the  most,  bitter,  repentance.  I  iound  thebreloqucs 
between  the  drawers  iind  .the  toilette-itable,  >and  the  St.  John  at  the  ioot 
.of  the  easy-chair  on<  which  the  clothes  are  laid.  It  was  partly  concealed 
by  the  curtain.  I  declare  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  other  crimes  but  .these 
two,  which  are  sufficient  to  make .  me  detest  myself.  .  X  never  before  stole 
.to  the  value  of  a  farthing*  or  ever  felt,  the  slightest  temptation  to  do  ao, 
.1  pray  God  and  .my  .mistress  for  forgiveness.  Every  :]fnQmentf of  juylife 
shall  be  devoted  to\  penance  for  so  odious  a  crime."  From  .the  Bastille 
xMadame  de  B..  was  carried  to  the  convent'  )0f .  Montbareil,  in  \  Brittany, 
whence  she  fled,  and  xeturoed  to  Paris,  .and,,afteBwaxds.  to  Versailles. 
She.  was  again, arrested,. aud  conveyed  to  St.:  Pel^gi^,  where  she- still  was 
in  1768.  The  damede  B^was  the  fosteivsistev  of  Jthe.  Dauphin  {after- 
wards Louis,  XYL).  .  She  4S» mentioned  in  the  matter  of ^  a  .loan  of  fifty 
thousand  Hvres  which  the  Dauphiness  .wished  to  .take  up.  Through  the 
intervention  of  Madame  de  B.y  the. lender  was  promised  the  protection  of 
.the  princess,  which  rendered  the  .man  disposed  .to  advance  the  money. 

MaHe  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Valerie,  de  .Eruls,  widow  Wasser, .  called 
Dutilleul,  and  also  knowni  by  .the  sobriquet.  of.iMilady  Mantz,  .taken  to 
.the  Bastille  on  June  15,  1761.  This  ,woman  was  a.  celebrated  .adven-. 
turess,  and  the  greatest.. liar  that,  ever -existed.  .She  was  arrested  on 
;  account 'Of  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,.  which  was  subscribed  with 
the  false  name  of  '^  Likonde,".an4'pretended  tajeveal  a  plot  of  the  .fi^rst 
persons  in  the  kingdom; against  royalty.  ,  Locked  .up  on.aooount  of  tbi^, 
the.  criminal  drew  up  countless  writings  about  the  history  of  her  li^s, 
xomanees  full  of  deception^,  in  which  she. transfeired  her  birthplace  some- 
times .to  Lorraine,  at  others  to  .Vienna,  and  represented  herself  under  all 
possible  names  as .  the .  daughter  of :  great  \  gentlemen.  Tlus  adventuress 
possessed  a  full  power,  signed  by  the  <Marquise:de  TrestonDon,i  authorising 
her  to  take  up  loans  for  the  latter.  In  this  the  prisoner  .-is  called  *fthe 
very  :noble' and  most  mighty  .dame  Countess  of  Lobkowitz,  born  Countess 
of  Brulz  of  the  Two  Mountain^,,  Lady.  High  Justiciary  of  the  country 
of  Hetehonde,  born  Chevaliere  of \Malta,  dirough  privilege  granted  by 
Pope  Honorius  L  to  the  most  iillustrious  family  of  John  of  Brieone,  first 
.  Prince  of  Tyre,  and. afterwards  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  from  whom 
.  ;i8  descended  the  aforesaid  Lady  of  Lobkowitz,  widow  of  the  late.  Messire 
Joachim  Wasser,  Count  of.  Herchaud,  cap  tain- major  in  the  Swiss,  negi- 
ment  of  Vigier,  afterwards  Castellas." 

She  wore  the  cross  and  ribbon  of  the  Maltese  order,  but  asserted  that 
.she  had  been  robbed  in  Paris  in  1753  of  Abe  papers  which,  proved  iier 
h^editary  right  to  wear  both>  as  well  as.lhei  proo&  of  her  claim  to  wear 
jthe  order  .of  St.  Andrew,  a&  well  as  all  her  documents  and  family  papers.^ 
:.HeE  powers >of  imskginatlon- suggested  to.. her  every  sort  of  extravagant 
notion,  fable,  and  invention.  She  was  discharged  from  the  Basdlle  .in 
1762,  under  the  condition  not  to  enter  the  kingdom  again  without  per- 
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mission.  She  took  the  mail-coach  for  Brussels,  and  was  not  left  till  she 
had  departed.  Although  her  banbhment  was  not  revoked,  she  reappeared 
in  Paris  as  Milady  Mantz,  and  stole  diamonds  and  goods  under  this  bor- 
rowed name.  At  last  she  was  arrested  for  the  second  time,  and  again 
entered  the  Bastille  in  1765,  from  which  she  was  discharged  to  be  again 
expelled  the  kingdom.  The  so-called  Lady  Mantz  had  cleverly  swindled 
the  Marchioness  of  Trestondane  (  ?),  whose  acquaintance  she  formed  at 
Nancy,  of  money  and  valuable  papers.  The  latter  were  found  on  her 
imprisonment,  and  restored  to  the  marchioness  on  her  claiming  them. 
The  Brulz  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  6rst 
arrest 

Marie  Desparbes  de  Lussan,  a  lady  of  rank,  bom  at  Chiteau  Fougeae, 
diocese  of  Lectoure,  in  the  province  of  G-uyenne,  was  arrested,  because 
she  had  invented  a  story  which,  had  not  the  authorities  convinced  them- 
selves it  was  a  fable,  must  have  created  great  apprehension  as  to  the  king's 
safety.  The  lady  declared  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  the  object  of  which 
was  the  murder  of  the  king.  She  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  She  informed 
the  controller-general  by  letter  that  during  a  little  tour  in  her  country,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Agen,  she  had  heard,  while  in  her  litter,  the  conversation 
of  five  mounted  individuals,  which  related \o  the  aforesaid  plot,  that  was 
to  be  carried  out  at  Versailles  toward  the  end  of  January.  As  this  warning 
appeared  rather  suspicious,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  intendant  of  Bor- 
deaux, ordering  him  to  collect  information  about  the  Demoiselle  de  Lussan, 
and  find  out  how  far  her  statements  could  be  trusted.  The  intendant 
answered,  after  a  lengthened  investigation,  that  the  lady  was  of  a  bold 
and  violent  temper,  and  might  very  easily  have  invented  the  story  for  the 
sake  of  making  herself  of  consequence.  After  a  while,  she  fancied  that 
she  would  give  greater  credibility  to  the  matter  if  she  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  conspirators,  informed  of  her  denunciation,  wished  to  put  her  out  of 
the  way.  Hence  she  declared,  that  about  2  a.m.,  on  the  19th  January, 
while  lying  in  bed  in  a  ground-floor  of  her  house,  she  had  been  shot  at. 
She  was  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot,  but  not  very  dangerously,  as  the  bullet 
had  glanced  off  her  shoulder.  As  her  servants  hurried  up  on  hearing  the 
shot,  the  assassin  hurriedly  retired,  but  in  his  haste  left  behind  a  written 
paper  containing  five  bullets.  This  paper  was  an  anonymous  letter, 
written  at  Paris  by  one  of  the  conspirators  in  December,  1761.  It  was 
to  the  effect :  *^  I  hear  at  this  moment,  dear  friend,  that  our  conspiracy 
is  discovered ;  you  must  at  once  disperse  yourself  and  go  away,  for  yoa 
are  no  longer  safe.  It  seems  that  the  lady  whom  we  saw  come  in  a  litter 
out  of  a  ruined  house  must  have  overheard  our  design :  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  she  has  denounced  it.  Hence  go  off  to  seize  and  throttle  the 
unhappy  woman.  What  will  become  of  our  holy  fraternity?  it  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.     Farewell,  religion  and  education !  &c." 

The  lady  for  a  long  time  affirmed  the  truth  of  her  statements,  but  at 
last  confessed  that  she  had  purposely  lef  herself  be  fired  at  and  herself 
wrote  the  letter  :  but  she  did  not  give  up  the  plot.  Although  the  very 
clever  and  crafty  wife  of  Colinet,  the  author,  was  locked  up  with  her, 
nothing  more  was  learned.  The  lady  was  guarded  in  several  convents, 
where  she  paid  for  her  own  keep,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  petitions  was  not 
set  at  liberty  again. 
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THE  QUEST. 
VI. 

I  HAD  not  seen  Albert  since  I  met  him  at  Lagrange's  Hotel.  I  thought 
he  might  have  called  on  me,  but  friendships  quickly  made  are  as  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  pleasant  vista  I  had  for  a  moment  enjoyed  in  his 
friendship,  and  the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  of  seeing  her,  however 
useless  that  might  be,  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  had  had,  so 
far,  a  salutary  effect  on  me.  To  think  of  Adele  Lachapelle  was  to 
dissipate  other  thoughts  of  no  pleasant  kind,  and  to  direct  my  imagina- 
tion to  purer  sources  of  enjoyment  than  I  had  lately  been  accustomed 
to.  Since  I  saw  her,  I  had  but  to  give  loose  to  my  imagination,  and 
straightway  the  most  beautiful  Chateaux  en  Espagne  arose.  I  was  rich  ; 
I  was  beloved  ;  I  was  happy.  True,  the  illusion  did  not  last  long ;  and 
when  the  rosy  clouds  of  imagination  disappeared,  the  grey,  dull  reality 
would  take  its  place ;  but  as  the  day  ever  renews  itself,  and  morning  and 
light  follow  night  and  darkness,  so,  after  a  period  of  gloom,  the  day- 
spring  within  me  would  shine  forth  again,  and  pictures  of  happiness-— 
3uite  as  real,  for  the  present,  as  if  they  actually  existed — beguile  me  from 
welling  on  my  ruined  hopes.  Hence  it  was  that,  although  by  thus 
giving  way  to  dreams  and  illusions  I  weakened  the  force  of  mind  which 
I  had  acquired  by  steadily  looking  misfortune  in  the  face,  I  became  daily 
purer  and  better — my  earlier  and  more  generous  feelings  returned.  I 
began  to  view  vice  with  distaste,  and  to  shun  it  as  a  profanation  to  that 
purer  worship  I  had  embraced — that  idolatry  of  the  ideal  woman  which 
raises  the  world-worn  and  dissipated  man  from  the  earth  on  which  he 
has  erovelled,  to  the  region  of  pure  phantasy  and  hope.  But  now  these 
illusions  reproduced  themselves  witn  greater  difficulty  and  at  longer  in- 
tervals, and  I  felt  myself  returning  to  those  evil  days  of  stoicism  when 
ihe  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  between  purity  and  vice,  became 
confused,  and  the  question  simply  was :  How  can  I  best  flee  from  myself 
and  enjoy  a  moment  or  two  of  oblivion  ? 

Probably,  therefore,  I  would  have  relapsed  into  my  former  life,  and 
lost  all  hope  in  myself  and  in  others,  had  the  apparent  estrangement  be- 
tween me  and  my  better  genius  continued  mucn  longer.  The  mystery 
of  the  Morgue,  though  it  had  not  lost  its  fascination,  but  rather  took 
more  and  more  hold  on  my  unoccupied  mind,  had  nothing  in  it  at  all 
conducing  to  that  moral  purification  of  which  I  stood  in  need.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  happy  accident  that  one  day  I  met  Albert  in  the  Eue  de 
Kvoli. 

He  came  up  to  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  at  once  dissipated 
the  coolness  with  which  I  met  hiip,  by  telling  me  that  he  had  been  away 
in  the  south  on  a  mission  horn  Count  Merville. 

"  The  count,"  he  said,  "  had  had  some  connexion  with  a  commercial 
firm,  which  at  one  time  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  he  wished  to  get  hold  of  the  books,  which  he  thought 
would  throw  light  on  an  important  transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  asked  me  to  go,"  said  Albert,   ^'  and  as  I  had  no  objections  to  the 
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jaunt,  and  my  expenses  were  paid,  besides  some  remuneration,  I  readily 
agreed.  But,"  said  he,  "I  have  made  nothing  of  my  journey.  The 
books  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  firm  had  been  so  long  dissolved,  no 
one  seemed  to  recollect  anything  about  it." 

I  had  no  g^eat  interest  in  the  count's  private  affairs,  and  interrupted 
him  by  asking  how  his  aunt  and  cousin  were  ? 

^I  don't  think  my  aunt  very  well,''  said  he,  "  though  shb  will  confess 
to  no  illness ;  but  she  seems  worn  out  and  harassed,  and  I  bbgin  to  fear 
my  worthy  uncle  is  engaged  in  some  speculation  in  which  he  risks  much, 
and  to  which  his  confidential  disposition  must  makis  his  wife'  a  party,  to 
save  him  disclosing  lus  schemes  to  the  world  in  general.  The  count 
and  he,  I  know,  are  in  close  alliance,  and  I  suspect  some  great  financial 
enterprise  is  to  hie  launched  betwixt  them,  my  uncle  being  a  bait  fovthb 
capitalists,  and  the  count  bringing  into  the  partnership  his  weU  known* 
influence  with  government."' 

'^  But,"  said  I,  to  whom  the  detail's  of  a. Credit  Mobilier  werenDt  modi' 
more  interesting  than  the  private  affiiirs  of  Count  Merville,  ^'  you  have 
not  answered  my  other  question,  <  How.  is  your  cousin  ?'  ** 

*'Well,"  said  Albert,  "I  was  coming  to  that  if  you  would  give  me 
time;  bu^  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  Ad^le  is  quite  well^<  and  the  fiM 
thing  she  said  to  me  on  my  return  was  to  ask  if  I 'had  seen  you.  SKi 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  aunt  behaved  rather  scurvily  to  you,  see* 
ing  what  yoa  had  done  for  her,  and.  she  said,  she  hoped  you  did  not'siip* 
pose  she  looked  on  it  so  lightly.'^ ' 

''Tour  cousin,"' said  I,  ''thinks  a  great  deal' t6o  much' of' a~ service 
which  ninety-nioe  out  of  a  hundred.' could  and  would  hare  rendered 'as 
well." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Alblsrt,  '^if  it  is  thje  service  shb  thinks  so  nraebt 
of.  If  it  were,  not  for  her  engagement  with  thb  county  it-wodid'be  qu^ 
natural  for  hec  to  thinkoCa  handsome  fellow,  with!  a  melanchbl]^  coonte^ 
nance,  who  saved  her  life*"' 

I  cannot  describe  the  delightful  thriU  of  joy  whtish'I'fi&lt  ai*ihi8C8r»' 
less  talk.  That  Adele  bestowed  one  thbughton  me^— that  she  evcv 
mentioned  my  name,  was  to  me  happiness  itself.  I 'did' not  flatter  mysetf 
that  she  entertained  towards  me  any  other  than  a:  merely  Mendl^imiq^ 
hilt  I  would  not  have  given  that^  for  this  Jove  of  all' the  ^ir-laiiles  I  eva 
saw.  In  my  isolated,  forlorn  position,  the  idea  of  the  youngi-girl^latf 
entered  into  my  very  being,  satisfying  all"  those  longings  for  affeietidir 
and  friendship  which' in  luckier  men  are  met  by  thb.Taried-iie8'of  fSkinilf 
and  connexions,  and  only  supplemented  by  love — to-them*,^  at  bbsty'tW' 
consummate  blossom. of  life,  but  to  me,  tree,  and'^biranchr,-  aodinxd,  aai' 
flower,  all  in  one — my  sole  relation  with  that  happy  life  wduch*  exists ior 
all  of  us,  if  we  have  only  sympathies  to  draw  it  to  us  out  of  the  samof 
emotion  and  feeling  which  flbats  around  us,  and'which^  ifi'not'so  used, 
tends  more  to  embitter  than  to  sweetea  human  life.  Alid  so^it'wodd 
certainly  have  been  to  me  had  no  link  between  my  afifectbna  and  mj* 
fellow  men  turned  up. 

But  the  crisis  so  dose  at  hand,  was  over  with^rae  now;  my*id6l— no* 
longer  a  cold  stoicism,  an  idolatry  of  self  in  one  of  its  worst 'shapes-^was' 
now  a  livings  friendly,  sympathismg. human  heart. 

But  here  my  ecstasy  abruptly  came  to  an  end.  Oan*  ly  ongjM'^  te^ 
attempt  to  deepen  the  impression  a  happy  chance may haveoccasioiied? 
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And.' honour  said  "  No.-'     Ati  outcast^,  a  wanderer,  a  naaieless  man,  I 
determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  put  the  intoxicating  cup  from  me. 

lidid  not,!  therefore,  follow  up-  the  opening.  Albert  had  given  me,^  hat 
tucnedUo  other  topics'— topics  of  gpeneral  interest,. in  which' I  had.no  oon^ 
cem,  and  as  to  the  issue  of  which  I  was.  profoundly  indiffecent. . 

It  was. a.  beautiful  d&jj  and  I  had  no  objeetk>u  to  Albert's. proposal  to . 
go  toi  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

This  artificial  forest  has  always  been  a^  favourite  of  miaet.    Art  has- 
aimeduat  dding  everything,  batnatuoe  has  overcome  art  and  re-«asserted . 
her  supremacy ;  and,  indeed,,  this  al  ways  happena  in  landscape  gardening. 
Youi  plan  your  landsoape  of  woodland,  grass,  and  water^  but  the.  trees 
stretch  ia  all  directions  the  way  ward  arms  of  their  branches;  the  grass, 
penetrates  inta  unforeseen  vistas  madot  by  the  decay  o£.  trees,  .which^ 
aocordingto  the  plan^. ought  to  have  flourished,  or  disappears  in. other 
places  concealed  by  the- thick. . foliage  which  will  grow  spontaneously; 
T^ilst  the  artificial  lake,  unless  built  in  with  stone  and  lime^  and  made 
hideous  by  griffins  rand  bronze  toads :  and  dolphins^  quickly  .becomes  a. 
simple  lake,  siioh>  as  nature  (herself,  delights  ta'set  ^midst  the.  primeval- 
fdncatsi 

We  walked  out  Ao.  the  skating-^  pond,,  which,  the:  thaw  had  released  from 
ioe^  and  whiehi  now*refleeted  the  deep;  blue. of  the  sky  and  the  feathery 
branches  of  'the  pines;     Some  rtwenty  swans  sailed  ion  its  surface^  whiXe* . 
rare  ducks  an^  geese  hastened  to  the  edges  as  they  saw  us  approach,.; 
ho[»ng:to  b&fenki 

Aware  of  their  habits,  Albert  had  stored  his  pockets  with  biseuit,  and. 
ifve^.passed  some' time  not  unamused  with. our  aquatic  friends..    When  so 
eng^ged^  a  xanriagB^  full  of  ladies  drew. uf9s  and,  .one:  of  them,  descending, 
fi^om  the  carriage',  ran  uptoi  us,  trying,  "  Albert  I  Albert  V* 

It  waa  his  cousin^.  She  recognised  me  immediately,  and  I  >shook.  hands  i 
withv  her  in  our  cold  insular  way. 

*' EIow  glad.I  am<  to  eeeyou,  Mr..  Smith!*'  she  said^.  <<  What  has 
beeome  of  yon  for  suohi  a  time?  I  have  no- doubt  it  wa8..the  somewhat, 
cold  .reception:  you  ^  got  from  myaunt^  aad'  I  don't  wonder  you.  did  not 
again  visit  om*  den,  but  I  did  expect  to  have  seen  you  passing  in.jnelaa- 
cholv  mood  some*  time  or  other  by  thetgate^  thinking  of  the.Gorgen.and 
theamprnoned  princess." 

<^I  have  thought,"  said  ly  forgetting. at  onacv my  reaolutiDns,  f^  of  no-^ 
thiagielse  but  tkei  princess  since  I  saw  her,'  and^  therefore,.  I  have  had. no^ 
thought  of  the'  Gorgon." 

She  blushed.     She  had  spoken  lightly  and  playfully ;  I  had  answered, 
witki  aifeding.not  to<  be  mistaken.     We  were  silent  for  some  .timci . 

Albert  at  last  broke  the  pause  by  asking  his  cousin  how  his  aunt  was* 

"  Well,"  said  Ad^le^  "  she  is  not  well^  something . is  ppeying ,  upon 
her  spirks,  I  know  not  what,,  but  s^  seems  weary ,(  and<  is  tsofter  than 
usual.     I  begin  to  like  her,  because  I. feel  for  her^and  believe  that  years  . 
ago  sh&  had  some  disappointment  or  misfortune  she  has  never  >got  over. 
You  kaow^  Albert,. she  used' to- bet  the  heroineof  our  stories,*  but  I. begin 
to>  think,  we  >  were  wrong :  supposingp.  her  a.  Lady  Maebeth.^    There . is  one- : 
thing,  however,."  sh&stidj  ^  in- which  I  wish  aunt  would  change. her  mind  . 
You  know,  Albert,,  what  I  meaui     I. must  have^your  assistance..    Will, 
yout  now  cousin,  mine  ?" 

lihad  the  taste  to  withdraw;  and  renews  my  aequaintanoe  with  the 
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swans  and  ducks,  so  that  I  did  not  hear  the  earnest  conversation  which 
followed  between  the  cousins. 

When  I  returned,  the  cousins  had  finished  their  serious  colloquy,  and 
had  regained  their  spirits,  talking  as  happy  children  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  do.  An  age  when  all  impressions  are  vivid,  sorrowful  ones 
do  not  last  long.  It  was  some  time  before  my  graver  nature  caught  the 
tone  of  theirs,  but  when  at  last  it  did,  the  fifteen  years  I  was  older  than 
they,  disappeared.  My  old  buoyancy  of  spirit  returned,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  animated,  bright,  and,  I  confess,  trifling.  Owing  to  this 
last  quality,  I  will  not  here  reproduce  it.  All  of  us  old  fools  who  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  spirits  of  young  girls  and  boys,  till  we  forget 
our  graver  years,  will  recollect  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conversation 
which  at  the  moment  was  so  pleasant  and  seemed  so  clever,  which  can 
bear  reproduction  in  cold  print.  Better  it  should  float  like  a  halo  in  the 
memory — something  bright,  cloud-like,  impalpable. 

The  carriage  had  driven  off  long  ere  this,  Adele  having  declined  to 
rejoin  the  party.  Hours  had  slipped  away,  and  the  evening  was  at  hand, 
so  it  was  time  to  bring  the  most  delicious  day  I  had  spent  for  fifteen 
years  to  an  end.  We  walked  home  with  Adele.  At  parting,  I  said 
to  her  that  it  might  be  I  would  not  see  her  again ;  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  Paris,  and  might  not  return,  but  that  I  hoped  she  would  sometimes 
think  of  me  as  one  who,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have^liked  to  con- 
tinue her  friend. 

'*  I  will  never  forget  you,"  said  she.  "  I  will  always  tlunk  of  my  pre- 
server.    But  why  go " 

Here  she  stopped.  Was  I  mistaken?  ]!>id  a  few  orient  pearls,  which 
men  call  tears,  distil  from  the  heaven  of  her  eyes,  and  fall  on  my  hand 
which  clasped  hers?  I  was  not  mistaken.  But  were  they  only  tears  of 
friendship — tears  of  a  young  girl  losing  her  playmate,  the  tears  of 
phantasy — or  were  they  tears  of  love? 

I  dared  not  ask  :  duty,  honour,  and  truth  forbade  I  should  ask  an  ex- 
planation. Was  I,  however,  to  blame  that  I  conformed  to  the  sweet 
practice  of  France,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  as  I  murmured, 
"  Farewell,  dear  lady !     Think  of  me  kindly  !'* 

I  walked  home  with  Albert.  He  told  me,  without  asking  him,  that 
his  cousin  was  averse  to  her  marriage  with  Count  Merville,  but  that  her 
uncle  was  anxious  to  bring  it  about  as  a  material  guarantee  of  their  pro- 
jected alliance,  which  he  calctdated  would  have  such  brilliant  financial 
results,  of  which,  Albert  said,  '*  Merville  is  as  well  convinced  as  La- 
grange, and,  I  believe,  hurries  on  the  marriage  less  from  love  than  from 
financial  considerations,  for  the  count,"  he  continued,  '^  is  not  a  rich 
man." 

"  And  your  aunt,"  said  I,  "  what  says  she  to  it?" 

**  My  aunt,"  he  replies,  '*says  what  the  count  says.  She  is  his  steady 
and  powerful  friend ;  why,  I  know  not." 

"  And  is  your  cousin  really  so  averse  to  the  match  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  She  has  become  so,"  said  he,  **  lately,  as  the  time  for  completing  the 
love-contract  drew  nigh.  According  to  our  amiable  domestic  customs, 
she  was  never  consulted  in  the  engagement,  but  %he  never  stated  any 
objections,  and  I  confess  her  turning  round  now  upon  the  family  ar- 
rangement is  a  little  unreasonable.  She  has  nothing  to  say  against  Mer- 
ville.    I  don't  like  him,  but  I  can  give  no  reason,  and  he  certainly  is  a 
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very  pleasant  man.  He  may  tie  a  scoundrel,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men 
in  his  position  to  be  so,  but  he  bears  his  vices,  if  he  has  them,  discreetly. 
I  begin  to  think  now,"  said  he,  "  that  your  romantic  adventure  has 
something  to  do  with  her  newly-discovered  repugnance.'* 

"  Albert^"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  gentleman ;  I  am  so  also,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent. You  will,  therefore,  understand  my  reason  for  leaving  Paris  imme- 
diately, when  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  an  assumed  name,  and  have  no  social 
position.  That  I  have  no  friends  and  no  monejr,  and  that  I  would  regret 
nothing  so  much  as  to  have  caused  a  moment's  unhappiness  to  your  cousin, 
with  whom  I  tell  you,  with  that  frankness  the  circumstances  call  for,  I  am 
madly,  devotedly  in  love.  That  I  am  so  is  the  reason  I  leave  Paris  to- 
morrow ;  and  as  I  will  not  see  your  cousin  again  till  the  cloud  that  is  over 
me  has  blown  away,  and  as  that  in  all  probability  never  will  be,  I  will  now 
bid  you  farewell  for  ever.  You  promised  to  be  my  friend,  show  that  you 
are  so  by  never  mentioning  my  name  to  your  cousin." 

I  wrung  his  hands,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  surprise  which 
my  words  occasioned,  walked  quickly  across  to  a  cab,  sprung  into  it,  and 
drove  home 

VII. 

I  LEAVE  PABI8. 

I  ought  to  have  adhered  to  my  resolutions,  and  would  have  done  so 
had  not  Albert,  early  next  morning,  walked  into  my  rooms,  the  bearer  of 
a  note  from  Madame  Lagrange,  inviting  me  to  a  party  at  her  house  that 
evening.  I  should  not  have  gone,  but  man  is  mortal,  and  his  resolutions 
partake  of  his  nature.  Besides,  why  should  I  not  see  her  once  more?  I 
wrote  a  note,  accepting,  sealed  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  Albert,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  his  uncle's. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  that  evening's  amusements,  if  I  must  use  the 
term.  It  was  a  brilliant  entertainment,  and  some  of  the  best  society  of 
Bonapartist  tendencies  were  there.  I.  have  no  doubt  it  went  off  with 
gpreat  ^clat,  but  both  aunt  and  niece  were  distrait  and  dull.  Could  it  be 
that  an  impediment  to  the  intended  marriage  had  arisen,  or  might  it  not 
just  as  well  be  that  the  near  approach  of  the  ceremony  made  the  young 
girl  reserved  to  other  men?  Either  hypothesis  would  do,  but  I  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  first,  which  explained  madame's  manner,  and  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  absence  of  the  count,  although  Albert  accounted  for 
that  by  telling  me  he  had  gone  to  the  south,  personally  to  look  after  the 
business  Albert  had  failed  in  accon^plishing.  Clearly  something  was 
annoying  madam e,  and  prevented  her  discharging  her  duties  of  hostess 
with  the  ease  she  displayed  on  the  former  occasion.  To  do  her  jus- 
tice, she  exerted  herself  to  be  agreeable  to  me,  but  it  was  obviously  an 
exertion,  and,  therefore,  unsuccessful.  I  confess,  also,  the  turn  the  little 
she  said  to  me  took  was  not  agreeable.  As  is  generally  the  case  when 
people  are  not  in  that  mood  which  makes  conversation  easy,  and  have  to 
do  with  a  stranger,  she  began  to  speak  of  my  country,  and  questioned  me 
as  to  what  part  of  it  I  came  from.  Then  she  talked  about  the  aristocratic 
tastes  of  all  Englishmen,  and  the  value  they  put  upon  old  descent. 
Having  exhausted  these  topics,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as  I 
declined  taking  the  cue  and  speaking  of  myself,  she  began  to  talk  vagnely 
about  youth,  and  the  career  of  young  men  in  England  and  abroad;  and 
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tins  led  her  to  express  a 'great  interest  in  my  prospects,  and  a  wish  qq 
the  part  of  herself  and  her  husband  to  be  of  any  senrice  4o  mein  thor 
power.  .'  • 

Seeing  that  I  did  not  respond,  she  lapsed  into  'poKticsy  and- among 
other  subjects  we  disoossed  the  recent  war  in  Italy.  But  she  spoke 
-wearily,  and  merely  echoed  my  opinions,  and  it  was  only  on  one  occanon 
()he  dull  monotony  of  our  talk  was  interrupted.  I  had  sta4;ed  as  an  oli^ 
tion  to  the  Emperor's  policy  the  waste  of  human  Kfe  it  had  caused.  This 
ttruck  upon  some  hidden  current  of  thought  in  her,  and  Iiwas  starred  by 
•her  passionate  exclamation,  "  O  that  I  were  a  man !"  • 

"  And  why  wish  to  be  of  our  rougher  eex  ?"  said  I. 

''  Because,"  said  she,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  '*  a  man  o»n  nobly  pat 
an  end  to  his  life.     He  can  die  on  a  battle(-6eld." 

"  And  do  you,  madame,'-  said  I,  -**with  all  your  wealth  and  luxmy  M 
life  so  dreary  ?" 

My  inquiry  broke  "what  in  reality  was  a  soliloquy.  She  paused,  as  if 
to  recollect  what  she  had  said,  anddthen  a  faint 'flush  of  impatience  caae 
over  her  face. 

"  Do  you,"  said  she,  "  find  life  so  pleasant?  But  come,  we  are  getting 
dull  and  dreary ;  let  us  join  my  >  husband,  and  hear  what  they  are 
saying." 

Lagrange  was  in  his  usual  mood  of  unrestrained  frankness,  and  was 
«ven  more  than  usually  cynicaL 

^'  I  will  give  you  another  lesson  from  my  exipenence,*'  aaid  'he^  toatn) 
of  young  Frenchmen  who  were  standing  round  him.  '^Nodiing.is  m 
-serviceable  as  Crankness ;  but  to  be  safely  frank  you  must  keep  your  pie- 
fession  and  your^tractioe  as  nearly  on  t^e  square  as  fwssible.  If  you  act 
low,  profess  loiw,  and  you  will  not  get  into  half  so  many  difficulties  as  yoar 
hypocrite,  who  is  always  found  out,  and  when  found  out:  alwajrs  dis- 
credited. Don't  profess,  either,  to  be  better  than  otiier  people.  Be  so  if 
jou  Hke,  but  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  don't,  youi  jfust  rear-up  so  many 
inexorable  critics, 'fwho  will  not  allow  the  ^8lightest  ineonsislieney  :to 
«6oape." 

There 'was  truth  in  tfais,  and  subsequently  he  Ukstnted  it  in  Jus.ovn 
way  by  a  quasi  vindication  of  his  own  career. 

I  had  espressed  my  surpriae  at  the  little  regand  paid  in  Fcance*  to  what 
ire  would:  term,  oaths  of  allegiance.  ^^  Withns,' '^d  J,  H  suoh.xiaths  flK 
delated  onee  in  the  two  hduakired  years ;  with-  you  they  ate  adheied  toonfy 
till  it  issafe  to  break  them." 

"My  good  fellow,' '  said  Lagrange,  "  I  havetidEenr>aind  vioktodalkait 
eighteen  oaths  of  aUegianoe  ;  but  what. would  you  have?  In  revohitiimaiy 
tMnesaewconstituticsia'and  neiw  dynasties  start «p. like  nMishrooms.  It 
is  necessary  tohavcsn  oath  to  inaugurate  a  constitution  or.  a  dynasty.  J 
knowno  otberway  m^-whidiit  can  start..  Now  all.  the  recent  gevoniBnts 
in  France,  except  lof*  course  .the  preeent,«were  on  the- -very  &ce  <of  .then 
'transitional,  ^wo  courses,  thereft>De,-.weDe  lopen  to.tFrenchmea : teithar. 
adopt  the  constitution,  lor  not.  In  the  ibrmciLQaae  you  had  ;an  opportanity 
<6f  serving  your  ioomtry,  in  the  latter  casexyiou  .-damaged  yetiv  own  IbituBe. 
I  presume,  then,  you- select  the; first  alternative;  if^so  you  must  take  an 
'oath,  and  y  out  would  beta  ^1  if  youdid  iM>t*  see*  that  itMromld  he  impBat- 
iiieable  to  Jie^^your  e«th.£or  any  iength  of  tame." 

I  had  Kttle  conversation  with  Miss  Lachapelle.    She  seemed  stadJoctly 
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to  keep  away  from  me;  but  when  we  took  leave  there  was  the  same  ex- 
pression of  gentle  melancholy  in  her  eyes  as  formerly.  She  said  nothings 
but  the  pressure  of  her  hand  to  this  day  tingles  in  my  memory. 

In  walking  home  with  Albert,  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  the  evident 
depression  of  spirits  under  which  his  aunt  and  cousin  were  labouring. 

"  I  am  not  in  their  confidence,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  suppose  neither  the 
financial  nor  the  matrimonial  transaction  with  Merville  go  on  smoothly. 
The  one 'depends,  it  seems,  on  the  other,  the  match  having  been  recom- 
mended by  the  highest  authority." 

liText  imoiimng  I  packed  up  the  little  I  had,  leaving  to  the  care  of 
Jourdain  the  property  of  Laporte,  which  I  locked  up  in  one  of  the  presses, 
he  and  I  affixing  our  seals  to  the  outside.  I  retained  the  three  letters,  as 
I  meant  to  make  them  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  I  was  now  to  institute ;  the 
signet  ring,  and  the  tress  of  hair,^  and  scrap  of  paper  I  had  got  in  the  im- 
mortelle, £  also  kept. 

I  parted  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Jourdain  and  his  wife,  and  as  I  found 
that  the  former  was  a  man  whom  I  could  trust,  I  gave  him  the  address  of 
the  inn  I  meaut  to  go  to  in  Lyons,  requesting  him  not  to  tell  any  one 
wh^e  I>  had  gone  to.  I  alleged  as  a  reason,  which  he  accepted  as  quite 
satisfactory,  and  which  was  not  altogether  untrue,  that  I  was  afraid  of  my 
creditors.  I  asked  him  to  forward  all  my  letters,  and  to  be  sure  to  write 
me  himself  should  there  be  any  inquiries  about  me  or  Laporte.  I  told 
ikim  also  to  send  me  Any  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Alexander,  who  I 
said  was  a  fnend  £  expected  to  join  me,  and  who  it  is  necessary  I  should 
tell  the  reader  was  myself,  under  another  name,  by  which  I  had  instructed 
the  only  &iend  in  England  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  secret,  to  address 
Bae  if  he  'had  occasion  to  write. 

•  After  paying  all  my  Paris  debts  I  found  I  had  still  sixty  Napoleons 
remaining,  so,  to  improve  my  finances,  I  borrowed  from  Jourdain  twenty 
other  Napoleons,  on  the  security  of  a  diamond-ring,  which  he  had  satisfied 
iumsetf  was  worth  twice  that  sum.  Everything  beii^g  now  arranged,.! 
left  by  the  night  train  for  Lyons,  and  arrived  at  my  journey's  end  wi^- 
out  >any  ^adventure. 

I  went  to  the  Hotel  Collet — an  inni  canTeoommend  as  comparatively 
£ree  of  the  entomological  cur^s  of  southern  travel.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
A  iHmvber  of  minute  lizards,  which  dart  here  and  there  on  the  polished 
MMik'fioor  of  your  bedroom,  but  they  are  well  behaved  insects,  and  not 
greedy  of  human  .blood. 

Next  morning  I  iniquired  of  the  landlord,  M.  Collet,  if  he  had  known 
a.gentlemanof  the  name  of  Laporte,  Place  d'Or.  The  name  was  un- 
known to  him,  .and  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  directory.  Number  IQ, 
ithioh  it  will  be' recollected  was  the  address  of  one  of  the  letters,  bad  been 
occupied  by  its  present  tenant  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  name  of 
vtbe  tetnant  whohad;  preceded  him^as  Dumont,  a  gentleman  who  had  left 
iii'1847,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since. 

-.Collet  had  known  Dumont  well.  He  had  long  been  one  of  the  lead- 
lii^  ttiereha&tsof  Lyons,  <a^  was  a  handsome  and  distinguished  lookiog 
'man.  His  history,  Collet  said,  was  somewhat  singular.  He  was  « 
married  man,  and  had  a  daughter,  and  his  sister-in-law,  a  Miss  Lescute, 
resided 'with'him.  His  wife  died  a  few  years mfter  he  had'come  toXyons, 
and  his  sister-in-law  had  subsequently  left  him.  After  this,  his  a&iis 
went  wrong ;  for  some  reason  or  other  he  lost  credit  with  the  other  mer- 
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chants,  and,  afler  vainly  attempting  to  reinstate  himself,  he  had  retired 
from  business,  paying  however  all  his  creditors.  His  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop  here.  His  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  disappeared.  It  was  generally  thought  she  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Rhone,  but  the  body  was  never  found.  This  event  drove  Dumont 
to  despair,  and  one  day,  without  saying  anything  to  any  of  his  friends, 
he  also  disappeared  from  Lyons,  and  had  not  «ince  been  heard  of. 

Was  Dumont,  Laporte  ?  The  incidents  of  his  life  as  narrated  by 
Collet  did  not  contradict  the  supposition.  Laporte,  according  to  the 
letters  I  found  in  his  lodgings,  had  been  married,  had  had  a  daughter, 
and  his  sister-in-law  lived  with  him  in  Lyons.  According  to  the  letters 
Laporte's  daljghter  was  forcibly  detained  from  him.  Dumont's  daughter 
had  disappeared.  Lastly,  Dumont  himself  had  disappeared,  and  if  he 
came  to  Paris  he  might  have  assumed  the  name  of  Laporte,  and  no  one 
would  have  sought  for  the  former  tenant  of  No.  10,  Place  d'Or,  in 
Jourdain's  lodging.  Rue  d'Argenteul. 

The  coincidence  was  at  least  sufficiently  remarkable  to  justify  farther 
inquiry.  I  called  accordingly  on  Monsieur  B.,  the  gentleman  oc- 
cupying No.  10,  Place  d'Or.  I  had  ascertained  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  Lyons,  and  I  introduced  myself  as  a  party  who  had  some  inten- 
tions of  succeeding  him  as  tenant,  and  wished  in  the  first  place  to  see  the 
house.  He  was  very  polite,  and  showed  me  over  it  himself.  During 
the  inspection  we  got  into  general  conversation,  and,  as  it  turned  oat 
that  I  knew  some  friends  of  his,  it  ended  in  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

It  was  not  difficult  after  dinner  to  lead  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  former  tenant.  He  had  known  Dumont  well.  He  had  been  his 
particular  friend,  and  he  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
He  corroborated  Collet^s  account  of  the  leading  incidents  in  his  life,  bat 
entered  more  into  detail. 

He  said  that  he,  for  one,  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  comiperciai 
honour  of  Dumont,  and  his  only  feeling  was  surprise  when  he  heard 
reports  against  it. 

*'  These  reports,"  said  I,  "  would  be  the  reason  of  the  falling  oflF  of  his 
credit,  to  which  Collet  alluded." 

"  They  were,"  said  my  host,  '*  and  the  curious  thing  about  these 
reports,  which  were  numerous,  was,  that  they  came  from  all  quarters — 
most  of  them  evident  lies,  some  exposed  as  cunning  conspiracies,  and  all 
of  them  put  to  silence  by  his  disappearance,  which  would  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  have  given  them  greater  probability  and  currency.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,"  he  added,  *'  when  I  think  over  the  matter, 
that  they  all  arose  from  the  fiendish  malignity  of  some  secret  enemy, 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  disappearance  of  his  child  might 
be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way." 

Such  was  the  story  of  Monsieur  B.,  and  soon  after  I  got  hold  of  a 
piece  of  real  evidence,  which  left  no  doubt  that  Dumont  and  Laporte 
were  the  same.  In  a  jeweller's  shoponeday  I  noticed  a  silver-spoon 
with  Laporte's  crest,  a  hand  with  a  flag,  and  the  jeweller  told  me  it  had 
formed  part  of  the  property  of  M.  Louis  Dumont,  and  had  been  sold 
after  his  disappearance  from  Lyons. 

About  this  time  a  letter  from  Albert  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Jonrdain. 
I  transcribe  it  here : 
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"  My  dear  Smith, — I  am  very  sorry  you  have  left,  and  would  come 
and  fetch  you  back  by  force  it  that  obstinate  fellow  Jourdain  would  give 
me  your  address  ;  but  it  seems  you  have  made  him  your  confidant,  and  he 
is  on  his  honour.  Now  I  think  you  might  have  paid  me  that  compliment, 
but  I  daresay  you  think  I  can't  keep  a  secret,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  you,  if  you  thought  so,  you  were  quite  right.  I  can  no  more  keep 
a  secret  than  keep  the  change  of  a  Napoleon  when  it  gets  into  my  pocket. 
In  proof  of  that  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Adele,  my  little  cousin,  loves 
ou,  and  has  not  been  over  happy  since  you  left.  She  made  me  her  con- 
dant,  under  the  strictest  promises  of  secrecy.  I  wonder  if  she  thought 
I  would  keep  them  ?  Of  course  she  supposes  you  have  all  the  good  and 
noble  qualities  in  the  world ;  in  short,  that  you  are  altogether  such  as  she 
herself,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  she  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  near 
perfection — a  little,  pert,  forward,  generous,  open-hearted  angel,  who  will 
tease  and  provoke  one  past  all  endurance,  but  would  do  anything  to  serve 
a  friend ;  full  of  retort  and  cutting  remark,  but  who  will  on  no  account 
hear  from  others  any  word  of  disparagement  .of  those  whom  she  just  the 
moment  before  tried  to  make  as  ridiculous  as  possible. 

**  Well,  I  said  she  is  not  very  happy ;  but  there  is  reason  for  that,  over 
and  above  your  absence.  Uncle  and  aunt  press  hard  upon  her  to  take  the 
count,  and  will  not  admit  it  as  any  excuse  that  she  does  not  love  him. 
By-the-by,  no  more  do  I,  for  I  have  found  out  there  are  secrets  between 
him  and  my  aunt,  and  knowing  her  as  I  do,  these  secrets  cannot  be  of 
the  most  innocent  kind.  Whatever  they  may  be,  he  seems  to  have  a  hold 
ou  her,  and  she  has  a  hold  on  my  uncle,  who,  besides,  is  intent  on  the 
marriage  for  his  own  purposes.  So  you  see  here  is  a  ready-made  romance, 
only  requiring  a  hero  to  put  it  all  right. 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Adele  holding  out  as  long  as  she  can ; 
but  uncles  and  aunts,  in  general  formidable  enough,  are  terrible  when 
they  appear  in  the  shape  of  le  Baron  Lagrange  and  his  lady.  I  suppose 
the  baron  is  news  to  you  ?  He  was  made,  so  lately,  of  course  on  account 
of  some  well-timed  treachery,  which  he  will  some  day  tell  me  with  the 
greatest  self- approval.  He  is  by  no  means,  however,  content,  and  Excel- 
sior is  his  motto ;  and  unless  he  is  brought  up  by  apoplexy,  or  some 
other  gentle  obstacle,  I  know  of  no  one  surer  to  rise.  In  this  purest  of 
all  regimes  in  which  we  live  at  present,  his  peculiar  merit  will  assuredly 
have  its  reward. 

"Another  piece  of  news.  My  aunt  has  all  of  a  sudden  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  you,  and  pesters  me  to  know  where  you  are.  I  don't 
know  how  you  have  gained  her  affections  so  suddenly,  but  she  expresses 
the  greatest  interest  in  your  welfare.  Of  course  she  is  as  wise  as  I  am 
about  your  present  abode. 

"  The  count  also  has  been  pleased  to  say  he  takes  an  interest  in  you, 
on  account  of  the  service  you  did  to  Adele,  and  desires  me  to  say  he 
■will  do  anything  for  you  in  his  power.  So  that  if  you  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  these  people — and  you  English  have  more  faith  than  we 
French — I  don't  know  but  that  you  might  succeed  tolerably  well  in  our 
court. 

« I  am,  &c., 

"  Albert  Treller." 

This  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jourdain,  in  the  following 
terms: 


il50  The  Quest. 

"  Respected  Sie, — I  still  regret  your  absence,  and  ray  lodgings  are 
still  at  your  command.  Madame  Jourdain  mourns  over  you,  and  desires 
jne  to  say  she  will  be.  delighted  to  see  you  again.  There  have  been  no 
letters  except  the  enclosed.  The  lady  has  called  here  again,  and  wished 
to  see  the  apartments,  which  she  says  she  still  intends  taking  for  a  friend. 
Aiso  there  has  called  an  agent  of,  police,  who  made  some  inquiries  as  to 
your  relationship  to  Monsieur  Laporte,  which  I  answered,^  I  hope,  satis- 
jGoctorily.  I  £h«wed  him  the  inventory,  of  which  he  took  a/  cc^y.  I  told 
liim  I  did  not  know  where  you  were.  For  which  story  my  wife  has  gone 
to  church,  and  after  confession  got  absolution.  All  she  confessed  was 
that  her  husband  had  said  he  did  not  know  where  a  friend  stayed,  while 
in  point  of  fact  he  did.  The  priest  ordered  her  to  say  the  Bosary  of  the 
Virgin  ten  times  over,  which  she  and  I  have  managed  to  do  betwixt  us. 
You  may  depend  upon  me  keeping  your  secret.  I .  feel  proud  of  being 
entrusted  with  it.  *'  I  am,  &c., 

*<  Louis  Joubdain.*' 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  I  perused  these  letters.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  pleasure  at  first,  predominated,  for  who  that  has  ever  known  what 
it  is  to  hear  that  he  is  beloved  by  her  he  loves,  can  forget  that  nrament 
of.  ecstatic  pleasure,  in  comparison  of  which  all  other  joy  is  as  nothing? 
.This  is  the.£rst  impression;  afterwards,  when  we  get  over  the  delicious 
^surprise,  it  may  be  that  the  very  knowledge  we  are  loved  inflicts  the  most 
poignant  anguish.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  return  this  love  ?  Can  we 
lake  her  to  our  heart  and  say  rest  here,  O  my  beloved  ?  If  we  cannot, 
i£  poverty  or  convention  forbid,  then  not  only  have  we  our  own  unhappi- 
ness  to  bear,  but  the  reflection  that  we  have  made  another  unhappy  lor 
wJiom  we  would  have  died.  Such  was  my  position.  After  the  first  throb 
of  intense  happness  there  rose  up  betwixt  me  and  her  the  recollection  of 
jny  hopeless  condition,  my  loss  of  rank  and  wealth,  my  want  of  &  home, 
even  of  a  name,  and  I  said  it  can  never  be ;  happen  what  may,  1  rnvBt 
keep  away  irom  her.  But  her  friends  insisted  she  should  marry  anoth^, 
who,  if  I  could  believe  Albert,  was  unworthy  of  her.  Never  until  nov, 
though  many  had  been  the  bitter  thoughts  that  had  passed  through  my 
mind,  had  I  felt  so  acutely  my  misfortunes  and  my  powerlessness.  The 
chalice -of  love  was  presented  to  my  lips,  and  I  most  dash  it  to  the* 
ground. 

The  other  incidents  mentioned  in  Albert's  letter  and  Jourdain's  made 
at  the  time  no  impression  on  me.  In  my  reply  to  Albert,  I  said  that  his 
letter  had  given  me  the  greatest  pain,  since  I  must  abjure  a  happiness 
beyond  my  brightest  hopes,  and  also  abstain  from  assisting  her  for  whom 
I  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths.  I  entered  somewhat  more  into  the 
detail  of  my  former  life,  retaining  my  incognito,  but  extenuating  nothing, 
and  pointing  out  how  it  was  necessary  that  I  should,  if  possible,  banish  all 
thought  of  ills  cousin.  I  said  I  would  try  to  do  so,  and  hoped. that  time 
.and  diange  would  have  their  effect. 

.  I  said  so,  and  wrote  as  coldly  as  my  fevered  brain  would  permit,  becann 
I  felt  sure  that  Albert  would  show  the  letter  to  his  cousin ;  and  the  stogr 
of  my  former  life,  and  the  possibility  I  expressed  of  being  able  to  eflface 
the  impression  she  had  made  on  me,  might  lower  me  in  her  eyes,  and  dis- 
sipate what  I  believed,  to  be  the  mere  transient  and  romantic  affection  of 
a  young  girl. 


,(   Ml    ) 
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From  the  days  of  Heliogabalus  and  ViteUius  to  those  of  Alderman 
Curtis,  so  many  centuries  later  in  European  annals,  the  usefal  g^stro- 
nomical  art  has  been  held  in  high  esteem.  'When  its  high  priest,  in  the 
person  of  the  former  emperor,  and  in  the  year  "220,  passed  in  his  chariot, 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  steeds,  through. the  thoroughfares  of  Rome,  clad 
in  rich  robes  of  silk  and  gold,  how  the  hearts  of  the  Udes,  Vereys, 
Bechamels,  and  Rundells  of  the  time  must  have  exulted  At  the  triumph  of 
their  refined  profession.  :Then  it  was,  we  infer  from  Gibbon,  that  the 
utmost  powers  of  this  sensual  art  were  summoned  to  do  honour  to  the 
master  of  the  world,  to  revive  his  jaded  appetite,  and  to  get  citizens  of 
refined  taste  knighted  for  the  invention  of  a :  new  sauce.  The  senate  of 
Home  had,  it  is:  true,  in  the  way  of :  precedent,  been  consulted  about  the 
ddressing  o£a  turbot  -by  a  former  leinperor,  and  the  honour  paid  by  Helio- 
gabalus to  the  art  was/likcva;  preceding  decision.of  a  modern  court  of 
Chancery,  to  be  acted  upon  again,.  2K)  matter  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Fancy  our  House  of  Lords  sitting  in  rfiolemn  discussion  upon  the  dressing 
of  what  the  French  call  ''a|>heasaDt  of  tJne  sea.*"*  Tlie  Lord  Ch^nceUor 
.announcing  the  royal  .pleasure.  Qar  lords  the  bishops,  from  the  exaDp|>le 
of  the  Church  in  the^middle  ages,  .not  of  course  later,,  takingta  prominent 
.part  in  the  discussion, ;  particularly .  their  graces  the  archbishops,  ^whose 
tastes  may  be  supposed  still  more  refined  than  those,  of  their.  Jess  elevated 
brethren,  as  thdir  faith  must  be  piresumed  to  be  of :  a  .nK>re  generous,  and 
^enlarged  nature  in  coneequence  of  their  position. 

But  to  descend  a. good  many  stages,  where  shall  we  find. the  artnore 

honoured  than  in  the  little  spot  in  the  vast  capital  of  England,  called,  f)Ar 

.excellence,  the  ^'  City  ?"     Could  the.  present  4iuthor.fin4>a  parallel  for  it 

.since  Bomefell  belbre  the.  Goths?     Small  it  is,  and  rapidly  diminishnig, 

:lwit. the  sweet  savour  of  its  dishes  must  long,  continue. to  associate  it  with 

i^all  that  is  gsateful  in  gastronomy.     Wlio  can  help  reoalluig  under*  the 

I  present  topici  the- City  knight.  Sir  William  Cuitis, « whose,  name -.shcnild 

/.be  immortalised  in  all.Apician  works  with  la  halo  of  glory. around v it? 

Wiho  can  help  recalling,  too,  the. knight's tipolitical  as  weH  «as~Apician 

I  friendship?  iThere  is.  much  .Chcistian  charity  in  ta  good,  eater,  and^iiple- 

.jnatists  *'. train,"  to  use  a  pugilistic  ^rjaa,.witih  dinners  of  most  refined 

< concoction,  formed. under  cuUnaryv disguises,  to  '^season"  them, .as  .the 

(ipeople  say  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the<imore  troublesome  maskings  w<hioh 

^envelope  their  crafty  operations.   Wha  that  lived,  in  thatd^y,  or  has>read 

iliis:  history,-  but  must  remember  Lord.Castlereagh's  immortal  expedition. to 

Walcheren  ?    Hia  loisdship,  iwishii^.to  see  a  little  of  that  which  was  to  be 

his  crowning  exploit  with  posterity,  entbarked in  the. yacht  of  Sir  WilUam, 

*  .The  Franch.Bay' that  tortot^  tiietking  of  ifiBh,im»y.  be  dretsed  the  second  day 

''.en  Bechamel;"  but.thefirstdayitmustbe.simplyboiled^and  taken  with  plain 

butter,  **  un  beau  cordon  de  persil  i  Tentour"  its  only  accompaniment.    It  should 

-  be  served  vrith  a  silver-gilt^sh-sKce,  OTBHver  at  least.  All  this  plaiDness  attaches 

.to  the  royalty  of  the  fish.  It  stands  ak)ne.  .This  is  its  due:  *'  II  a  la  simplioit^des 

/ihefOB  comrae  il  en.  a  ia  miQest^;  ^et.  toute.lf^pk^  de  pasure.  I'offense  hien,.-plu8 

qu'ielle  ne  Thonore.*' 
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whose  culinary  apparatus  on  board  was  of  unrivalled  excellence.  How 
came  Mr.  Kirwan  to  pass  over  the  finest  judge  of  turtle  that  the  age  has 
produced?  When  the  boat  which  carried  Lord  Castlereagh  to  his  friend 
came  alongside  the  yacht,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Sir  William,  who 
was  represented  in  a  waggish  picture  of  that  time  leaning  over  the 
vessel's  side,  with  a  greasy  soup-ladle  in  his  hand,  welcoming  the  noble 
lord  on  board.  Of  the  parody  annexed  we  remember  one  stanza.  It  was 
on  the  old  song  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan:" 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  Castlereagh  he  came  on  board — 

"  O  where  shall  I  my  Curtis  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true,  . 
If  my  fat  William  sails  among  your  crew  ?*' 

How  Sir  William  and  his  lordship  became  cozy  together  was  in  this 
mode  heroically  related,  and  is  now  become,  if  not  the  theme  of  an  epic, 
yet  one  of  history,  like  Troy  town.  All,  too,  is  possibly  registered  in  the 
annals  of  Cokenay,  among  regal  visits  and  important  events,  that  is,  if 
the  corporation  has  yet  learned  how  to  record  events  of  interest  superior 
to  their  registries  of  comestibles,  and  their  disposal  of  them,  and  other 
things  to  be  nameless,  in  a  snug  way.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
still  matters  of  a  primary  character  in  the  only  body  of  the  kind  which 
our  rulers  have  not  yet.  Whig  or  Tory,  had  the  nerve  to  purify  :  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  Augean  1  However  this  may  be,  my  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  a  cabinet  minister  or  two  dine  in  the  City  now  and  then,  to  keep 
up  old  recollections,  but  it  is  all  forced  work.  The  crowds  of  '^  quality** 
that  used  to  feed  and  dance  there  occasionally,  visit  it  no  more.  The  great 
merchants  and  bankers  keep  offices  and  warehouses  there,  but  find  the  air 
too  thick  for  breathing,  beyond  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  The  morning  visit 
and  afternoon  departure  tell  how  the  estimation  of  the  civic  locality  has 
fallen  in  the  market.  Only  the  fag  end  of  a  diminished  population 
remains — "  the  glory  of  Israel  has  departed."  The  fine,  convenient  old 
hoiises  of  the  rich,  and  at  one  time  of  the  great,  are  metamorphosed  into 
offices  and  warehouses.  Good  heavens!  what  cookery  they  once  saw! 
How  chines  and  ale  were  dispensed  there.  Strong  ales  for  breakfast— no 
coffee  and  tea  slopping  1  Even  the  principal  City  heroes,  the  illustrions 
merchant  and  his  cat,  have  ceased  to  be  the  boast  of  civic  tongues— in 
fact,  the  poetry  of  the  City  is  gone  for  ever,  "  obiit,  evasit,  eripuit !"  The 
glorious  days  are  passed  when  the  begowned  and  beknighted,  and  as  often 
benighted,  comphmented  their  more  distinguished  guests  with  a  certain 
quaint  originality.*  The  feasting,  however,  has  always  been  creditable 
to  donors  who  would  expire  under  the  iiekas  (ton^s,  or  black  broth  of 
the  heroic  Spartans ;  but  then  civic  men  are  not  expected  to  be  heroes 
in  the  field  and  at  the  table  together. 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a  man  of  profound  gastro- 
nomical  taste,  and  his  friendship  for  the  worthy  alderman  above  named 
may  be  dated  from  that  circumstance;   yet  we  dare  not  call  it  dis- 

*  General  Tarlton  has  left  upon  record  that  at  a  Mansion  House  feast  a  corpo- 
ration don  addressed  him,  **  Eat  away,  general!  Eat  away  the  finest;  we  pay  all 
the  same!" 
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interested.  Even  Weltje,*  the  prince*s  cook,  paled  his  ineffectual  fire 
before  the  artiste  of  Sir  William,  and  the  prince  borrowed  him  upon 
fitting  occasions  to  prepare  turtle  for  his  more  distinguished  guests.  This 
man  of  Sir  William  was  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  most  pressing 
gastronomical  emergencies,  in  fact,  to  be  able  to  concoct  a  sauce  with- 
which  a  man  might  eat  his  own  father,  to  quote  an  illustrious  homme  de 
houche.  The  man  should  have  been  knighted,  and  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  had  knighthood  gone  according  to  merit,  but  no  doubt  this  great 
cook  was  a  Frenchman,  and  though  able  to  serve  a  dinner  in  the  Apollo 
Chamber  of  Lucullus,  had  a  taint  of  Jacobinism  about  him;  or  he  might 
have  been  suspected  to  have  had,  in  Pitt's  days,  when  a  poulet  a  la 
Marengo,  served  at  a  public  table,  would  from  the  name  have  led  to  a 
suspicion  of  disaffection  towards  the  sovereign  that  lost  us  America  from 
a  distaste  for  a  ragout  d  PAmericain.  No  matter,  the  glory  of  genius 
outlives  kings,  and  Sir  William's  head  man  remains  to  this  hour  un- 
matched, unrivalled;  at  least  we  know  not  where  his  equal  is  to  be 
found — 

Que  cet  heureux  ph^nix  est  encore  a  trouver ! 

In  cookery,  as  in  the  dance,  the  French  against  the  world !  our  present 
author  agrees.  Beauvilliers  will  exist  in  story  with  that  renowned  '^  Diou 
de  la  danse,"  as  Grim  styles  him,  who,  when  his  son  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage,  told  him  before  half  of  Paris,  noble  and  ignoble,  to  do  his  best, 
remembering  that  his  great  '^  father"  was  observing  his  saltatory  essay. 

The  French,  we  find,  are  not  only  great  in  the  manipulation,  but  also 
in  the  description  of  all  which  appertains  to  the  gustatory  art.  They 
describe  it  as  usual,  '*  Noyee  dans  les  flots  d'une  inalterable  gatt6.'* 
Thus,  we  remember  that  when  an  unlucky  goose,  like  a  brandy-drinking 
East  Indian,  gets  an  enlarged  liver — though  not  from  the  same  cause, 
being  penned  up  in  a  grating  near  a  large  culinary  fire,  and  overfed  to 
produce  the  disease,  the  effect  of  which  gastronomists  so  much  value — they 
say  it  is  only  the  idea  of  his  lot  which  consoles  him,  and  imparts  to  him 
courage  to  sustain  it :  '*  he  reflects  that  his  liver,  larger  than  himself, 
larded  with  truffles,  and  covered  with  an  inimitable  paste,  will  depart  on 
its  travels  by  the  aid  of  M.  Corcellet,f  and  carry  as  widely  throughout 
Europe  the  glory  of  his  name  as  that  of  some  heroes  in  their  own  imagi- 
nation. In  consequence,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  destiny,  and  does  not 
shed  a  single  tear." 

*  This  personage  was  originally  a  German  gingerbread  baker,  who  sold  cakes 
of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  fond,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  He  rose  to 
be  chief  cook  and  purveyor  at  Carlton  House,  and  his  self-conceit  rose  with  his 
fortunes.  He  would  even  take  liberties  of  speech  with  the  prince.  He  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  offended  the  dignity  of  the  chief  cook  by  marrying  his  as- 
sistant. Weltje,  who  had  once  sold  his  gingerbread  in  the  streets,  felt  his  aristo- 
cratieal  sensations  wounded.  He  represented  his  degradation  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, and  urged  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in-law.  The  good-humoured  prince 
recommended  forgiveness,  but  the  "  high  born"  German  could  not  brook  the  insult 
80  easily.  The  prince's  pat  ence  became  exhausted;  he  dismissed  Weltjje,  and  gave 
the  son-in-law  his  post.  Weltje  had  made  a  good  fortune,  and  built  houses  at 
Brighton,  besides  keeping  a  subscription  house  in  London.  Thus  he  fared  better 
than  Pharaoh's  chief  baker,  without  perhaps  deserving  to  do  so. 

t  Of  birasburg:  an  artiste  celebrated  for  his  goose-liver  patties,  sent  all  over 
France  and  £urope.    The  patties  of  Thoulouse  and  Agen  are  of  duck's  livers. 
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Butrwe  miut  not  fvp^r  dilateoo  that  branch  of 'a  t^c  which  Ddt^ 
BimdeU,  Glassev  and  other:  recent  names  ^fiunooff  in'  the>  world  on  the> 
sane  suhjeetv.  haTonrntton*  until  little  more  was  to  be  said.  The  present' 
T(^umo  diffsFS  iimm  thein.  It  is*  historical,  as  well'  as'  pradncaL  It 
phmges  into  the  Temote*  antiqnitj  of  the  art;  Indeed,,  its  cluef  mb  seens:: 
to  be  tO"  makens  aoqaainted  with  the  gastronomioaL.  seienoe  o£  the 
ancientff  and  of  ihe  middle  ages,- subjects  on*  which  Smollett  has  toaohed' 
so  admirably^  in  '^  Peregrine  Pickle.?  Nor  does  iioto  present  wnter.  Me. 
Kipwaa,  a- worh  by>  whom  we>  reoently\  noticed^  seem  to  estimate  yaj*- 
h%Uy  the  dishee«nd  ragouts,  receipts  for  wlncb  hare  Teaohed  oar  timft 
He  says-^and  his  ezpeiience  from  lus  own  table  bears  witness  to<the  &ot 
of  his  judgment^-that 

*' An  impartial  persom need  bat* to^glance>  over  the>ten  books  left  nf- 
under  the  name^.of  >  Apioins,  to  come-te  ^tke^oonchisiomof  the^  ingeaiooB' 
Jean  le  Clevo,  who  says  that  *  the  work  contsms  receipts  for  eztraordiaasj' 
dishes  andstcsnge'ragoat^  which  would  ruin^  the  stomaeband  bcffn-tipi 
the  blood.' " 

The  celebrated  condiment  of  the  ancients  called  '^  guram,"  supposed 
by  some  to  be>the  expressed  brine  of  the  anchovyi  others  of  an  acrid  de- 
coction, from  mackerel^  ia  described  as  among,  the  most  nauseous  of  those 
used  by  the  Romans.  Assuredly,  the  brine. of  the  anchovy  cannot  be  so. 
very  much  tout  of  the- way  aa  our  author  would  have  it,  or  even  the. 
herring-rbrine  of  Horace.  Caviare  is  a>much  more  strange  condiment,  the 
raw  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  crammed  into  casks  with  salt,  by  dirty  Russian 
serfs,:  and,<in  good  sooth,  as  Shakspeace  says^in  the  way  of  a  thing  not 
tOcberelished.by  an  unsophisticated  palate — that  it  is  '^caviare  to  tber 
generaL"  Gkrum,  it<seems^is  still  relished  ini  Turkey,,  according  to  out. 
author,  who  g^ves  us  ..the  sources  of  his  extensive  experience.  We  feav. 
our  author  does  notjrelish  anchovy j  and,.in  that  case,  we  nrast  deem  hiaii 
figuratively  what  some  of  hisbcethren,  out  of**'  pure"  Christian  alFectbn, . 
deemed  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ^^  Essays  and  iReviews"  the  other  day, 
until  the  privy  council  sat  on  the  qoestion-t— heretical  as  to  the  canon,  not 
of  faith,  but  of  degustation,  andjobstinate  in  the  interpretation  of  lus  own. 
palate.  It  is  true,  we  have. heard  of  odd  things  being. taken  in  the  way 
of  sauce,  and.lve  know  a.ladywha  would  not  touch  sey  becaoseshe  hacL 
heard  it  came  hoxa.  Egypt,,  and,,  she  had  .no  doubt,  was  oomp<>unded  of 
decomposed  mummy. 

A  Lucanian  boar  of  a  tender  kind,  with  anchovy  brine,  could  hardly 
be  a  bad  dish,  even  ill  treated,  as  Horace  tells  us,  when  it  was  served  op 
before  him.'    Fish,  wiH-fowl,  lampreys^  crane  roasted,  gunders'  Hvers, 
hares,  and  blackbirds,:  as  we^  find,  in^  the.  above  ppet,  at  a  badljr-cooked 
repast,,  show  that  the 'maiarials  thems^veswerefnotof  the*  most -contempt - 
tible  chanotev:  a:French  cook',  might  iuuw  madetsometbing  of 'them,  aa. 
Johnson  said  might  be  made  of  Scotsmen*,  if  caught  young^j     A  swine's 
paunch  in  Roman  times  was,  no  doubt,  the  original  of  the  Sboteh  haggis^, 
smuggled  aeross  the 'Roman,  wall  <m^hwai<ds:by  .some,  legionary  deserter, 
to  the  hyperborean  barbarians,^  whom:;  it  kept  ^ai  bay TfatBinpr.ia.the  Hi|^ 
Isinds. 

Our  author,  we  perceive,  could  not  have  dibed  comfortably  at  dasne 
Tibur ;  hia  leaning  towards  Gallic  cookery. is^  strongs  and.  vW^.teas  we  aie 
liable  to  the. aame  sofb  impeachment,  despite  the  Roman  poet  and.  roasfesi: 
crane.     Yet  in  the  Apollo  of  Lucullus  tnere  must  have  been  a  countless 
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chjoice  of  dishes.  The  Rbmans  sent  as  far  aff  Britain  for  red  muHi6t^r 
sea- woodcock,  so  choice  for  the  liver,  and  thiey  must  have  had  the  art  of 
conveying  ihem  to  Rome  alive,  forj^  in  modern  days,  until  railways  came- 
in,  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  f^esh  from  Cornwall  or*^  South'  Devon' 
to  London. 

From  the  Roman .  cookery  our  author  comes  down- tot* the  medisBvai 
ages,  and>  being  so  much  nearer  our  own  time,  it  increases  the  interest  of 
his  volume.  We  are  informed  that  the  -first  work  published  upon  cookery 
was  by  a  Spaniard,  named  Ruberto  de  Nola.  It  exhibited  no  connexion* 
with  the  Greek  or  Roman,  practice  of  the  same  art- which  preceded  it,  but' 
had  a  due  consideration  for  the  advanced  state  of  the  palate  and  digestion; 
The  wealthy  nobles  and  rich  merchantffof  Italy  also  contributed  to  the- 
improvement  of  cookery,  but  thiey  were  superseded,  no  doubt,  by  thb' 
heads  df  the  Church,  the  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  who  have  ever 
taken  care  to  have  two  long  feasts  for  one  short  fast.;  This  popes,,  h&xk^ 
above  most  other  earthly  authorities,  except  their  cooks,  at  least  in  their 
own  opinion,,  could  indulge  in  all  that,  met  their -fancies  in  a  more  con** 
siderable  degree,  and  the  kitchen  ecclesiastical,  often  so  high  an  authority*,, 
became  a  proverb  for  its  gustatory  excelliencies.  Italy,  our  author  informs* 
us,  was  the  mother-instructor.of>  France  in  the  superior  gastronomy  of 
the  middle  ages.  Artists  of  the  first  class  designed  plates  and  dishes  for 
the  table  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribute  to  thecomft^rt 
of  the  holy  stomachs  of  the  faithful,  and  benefit  their  own  sonb.  They 
painted  pictures,,  too,  of  feasts  and  sappers,  finished  with  inimrtable  art. 
These  artists,,  however,  having  drawn  and  painted  knuch  and  'weliV  but  read 
little^  and  thought  kss  of  thb  necessity  of  consistency  with*  fact,  painted 
their  feasts  and  Suppers  out  of  true  keeping  bbth  with  customr  and  tktefti 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  Last  Supper,  seats  the*  company  upon  stools  in* 
the  modern  mode  of  eating.  He  had  never  read  St.  John*,  or*any  history 
of  that  time,  about  the  mode  of  takbg  a  repast,  which  was  reclining  on 
bed^,  or  he  would  have  known  better.  They  seem  by  oar -author,  how^ 
ever,  to  have  known  how  to  partake  of  a  repast  after  the  mode  of  their 
own  Idter  day^  and  that  was  probably  deemed  sufficient;  Artists  have 
rarely  been  men  of  extensive  reading' or  of  much  knowledge  outo^ 
,  their  ateliers. 

The  first  cookery-book  publibfabd  in^  France  appeased 'in  1692,^  ab 
Rouen,  by  thie  Sieur  de  la  Varanne.  It  had  a^  singular  dedication  to  tho 
Marquis  d^JxelTes,  and  as  late  as  that  year  exhibits,  as  our  author  says, 
very  correctly,  the  immense  distance  which  that  feudaHsm- exacted  which 
so  I6ng  enslaved  and  retarded  the  adif^ance  of  the  intellect  *of  Europe,  and^ 
of  which. too  much  in  its  effect  stilf  remains.  It  runa:  ^'*  Ilkfy  Lordv^r-* 
While  ray  condition  renders  me  inccrpabk  of  the  possession  of  an  heroic 
hearty' it  nevertheless  gives  me  sufficient  gratitude  not 'to  forget  my  duty/ 
I  have  found  in  your  mansion,  after  an  employment  ihere- of  ten  yeai9/ 
the  secret  to  prepare  food  ^ith  perfect  excellence.^"  So  that  he  lied  abbut^ 
his  own  ability  and  acquirement  to  exalt  the  noble  zany,  that  it  ispos^ 
sible  could  only  write  his  own  name,  if  h^wereof  theschool  of  the 'olct. 
English  barons. 

The  work  contains  numerous  receipts  of  a  very  peculiar  character* 
The  author  notices  a  book  upon  the  same  subject,  called  this-  '*  Doner  d» 
Com  us,"  of  the  data  of' 1710,  composed  by  the  cook  of  the'Duchefl9'd0 
Chaulnes,  about  vfdiich  he  gives  some  particulars  and  ezplaiiations  of  the 
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author ;  curious  enough,  he  also  mentions  a  cookery-hook  which,  at  the 
same  time,  hits  the  Jesuits.  Indeed,  some  kinds  of  cookery  seem  in 
character  to  have  an  affinity  for  the  system  of  Loyola  as  regards  their 
deceptive  concoction.  From  an  appendix  to  this  hook  Mrs.  Rundell  has 
borrowed  without  any  acknowledgment,  hut  we  admit  that  in  this  par- 
ticular art  plagiarism  is  defensible.  Under  the  notice  of  a  work  which 
follows  the  foregoing,  the  writer  says,  speaking  of  the  cookery  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  was  distinguished  by  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness, but  was  wanting  in  '^  delicate  sensualism."  The  authority  b  that 
of  Careme,  who  undervalues  the  celebrated  Vatel,  as  not  having  the 
highest  elevation  in  his  art.  The  dictum  of  Careme,  it  seems,  implied 
that  the  <' great  masters  in  the  art,'*  as  painters  would  phrase  it,  '<  should 
always  have  splendid  and  imposing  reserves." 

Our  author  is  of  opmion  that  the  exquisite  cookery  of  the  eighteenth 
century  owes  its  origin  to  the  French  Regent  Orleans.  The  notorious 
Duchess  de  Berri,  his  daughter,  invented  eeftain  favourite  dishes,  which 
were  served  at  the  profligate  suppers  of  the  day.  Particular  allusion  is 
here  made  to  the  libertine  suppers  of  the  Duke  a' Orleans,  which  seem  to 
have  excelled  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  given  in  Paris  before  the  re?o- 
lution,  and  aided  to  overturn  the  profligate  family  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  not  one  in  which  French  cookery  re- 
mained without  any  advance.  The  age,  our  author  justly  remarks,  was 
distinguished  by  its  sensuality,  inherited  from  that  which  preceded  it 
The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  witnessed  the  display  of  many  luxurious  arts, 
which  were  carried  to  perfection  principally  in  the  establishments  of  the 
nobility.  The  cookery  in  the  houses  of  the  Marshals  Richelieu  and 
Duras,  in  that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  of  the  Marquis  of  Brancas, 
and  the  Count  de  Tesse,  are  examples.  They  imitated  the  sumptuous 
table  of  Louis  XV. 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  choice  repasts  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  France  both  before  and  during  the  revolution. 
In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  the  excess  at  the  tables  of  some  of 
the  French  nobility  seemed  to  tempt  that  catastrophe,  when  the  terrible 
distress  of  the  people  around  is  taken  into  account.  In  the  kitchen  of 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  pheasants  were 
consumed  weekly.  The  Duke  de  Penthievre,  on  going  to  preside  over 
the  estates  of  burgundy,  was  heralded  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 
**  hommes  de  bouche  !"  There  was  a  sad  blow,  however,  struck  at  this 
kind  of  prodigality  when  Louis  XV.  died.  Cookery  ceased  to  be  as  re- 
cherche as  before.  Louis  XVI.  was  a  hard,  plain,  downright  eater,  who 
regarded  quantity  more  than  a  '*  grand  finesse  de  gout,"  or  any  **•  exqui- 
site sense  of  flavour."  He  looked  for  quantity  in  a  good  solid  joint,  of 
which  he  ate  enormously — a  rump  of  beef,  or  "  cut  and  come  again," 
was  then  the  royal  taste.  The  revolution  changed  even  this  plain  aspect 
of  things.  The  troubles  it  occasioned  caused  the  epicures  to  dread  fiilly 
as  much  as  the  guillotine,  lest  receipts  for  fricas^es  and  p4t6s  de  foie 
should  pass  into  oblivion.  The  dinners  of  the  literati  and  savans,  that 
were  so  highly  relished  before,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their 
elegance,  were  now  forgotten.  Their  guests  were  dead  or  scattered,  and 
it  was  not  until  Napoleon  restored  order  once  more  that  the  table  resumed 
in  some  sort  its  former  character,  its  elegance  and  gratefulness  without 
its  extravagant  profusion.     Cambaceres  and  Talleyrand  were  neither  of 
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them  personages  to  sit  down  and  dine  off  a  rdti.  Indeed,  Cambaceres 
was  a  man  of  true  taste  In  the  matter  of  the  table,  as  we  well  remember 
hearing  in  Paris  half  a  century  ago. 

The  author  gives  us  some  details  regarding  the  frogs  of  Riom,  where 
they  were  so  exquisitely  bred  and  dressed  by  M.  Simon,  a  distinguished 
grenouillier,  if  we  may  coin  a  new  word  in  another  tongue.  He  tells  us 
how  an  M.D.  named  G-astaldy,  died  at  the  house  of  an  ecclesiastic — ^a 
cardinal,  or  bishop,  of  course — who  thrice  helped  him  to  a  salmon's 
belly,  like  the  martyr  Helluo  in  Pope.  Let  church  dignitaries  take  warn- 
ing by  his  fate.  We  do  not  need  to  recommend  the  same  course  to 
country  curates  or  my  lords'  chaplains. 

Some  epicurean  persons  prefer  opening  oysters  themselves  in  order  to 
swallow  them  as  near  as  possible  to,  or  in  a  state  of  vitality.  By-the-by, 
the  story  of  game  and  fowls  killed  by  electricity  is  not  new,  we  must 
inform  our  author.  It  was  practised  by  Dr.  Franklin^  in  America,  before 
Europe  heard  of  it.  The  doctor  found  that  the  death  from  an  electric 
battery  was  instantaneous,  and  therefore  more  merciful  than  any  other 
mode.  He  also  fancied  the  meat  ate  tenderer.  Franklin  died  in  1790, 
years  before  the  <'  Almanach  de  Gourmands"  was  in  existence.  It  is 
our  duty  to  be  thus  critical,  and  to  charge  M.  Qrimod  with  plagiarism. 
Franklin  was  an  ambassador  to  France  between  1770  and  1780. 

The  author,  after  noticing  the  "  Almanach  de  Gourmands,"  refers  to 
the  "  Manuel  de  Amphy trions,"  by  Beauvilliers,  cook  to  that  distinguished 
character  in  gourmandise  Louis  XVIII ,  who,  writing  an  account  of  his 
escape  out  of  France  for  his  life,  described  exactly  what  he  ate,  all  the  while 
in  terror.  Talleyrand  said  his  journal  was  '*  a  narrative  of  his  fears  and 
his  gourmandise,  his  gourmandise  and  his  fears."  Louis  looked  what  he 
was,  a  good  natured  epicure  and  nothing  more.  He  was,  we  well  re- 
member him,  large  round  the  body,  with  a  pine-apple  head,  and  legs  that 
tapered  to  the  ankle  in  the  way  of  a  reversed  pyramid.  His  majesty's 
exploits  in  eating  were  of  no  mean  character.  When  he  was  an  exile  in 
England,  and  came  into  London  from  Hatfield,  where  he  resided,  he  had 
the  poulterer's  chickens  brought  him  of  a  morning  to  feel  if  they  were  in 
good  condition.     His  town  quarters  were  in  Albemarle-street. 

The  <'  Physiologic  de  Gout,"  by  one  Savarin,  is  another  gastronomical 
work  noticed.  We  give  the  title  that  readers,  if  interested  in  the  **  art 
de  la  gueule,"  as  Montaigne  has  it,  may  send  to  Paris  for  it.  We  are 
ourselves  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  we  do  not  lack  the  amour  patrice^ 
that  there  is  no  dining  at  all  comparable,  any  more  than  danciug,  to 
that  of  the  French  capital,  without  the  accompaniment  of  its  cookery  and 
its  artistes. 

We  have  no  space  to  enumerate  the  other  works  upon  gastronomical 
subjects  which  are  thus  enumerated  and  described.  After  French,  we 
have  notices  of  English  cookery-books  relating  to  the  past  time,  such  as 
the  "  Queen's  Closet  opened,  1662 ;"  the  *'  Gentleman's  Companion, 
1673;"  and  Mrs.  Glasse,  as  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  or  the  "  Art  of  Cookery,'* 
published  1765,  and  later  celebrities.  For  these  a  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  work  itself. 

The  author  after  this  proceeds  to  notice,  in  a  descriptive  way,  other 
contributions  pro  ttstis  cookere,  as  Alexander  Stevens  words  it.  We  have 
the  art  of  laying  out  a  table,  the  choice  of  comestibles,  and  how  to  treat 
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them.  He  touches  upon  cheese,  salaxis,  desserts,  liqueurs,  wines,  and 
other  potables.  He  notices  Sir  Edward  Barry  on -wines,' of  whose  work 
Dr.  Henderson,  of  May  Fair,  thinking  to  publish  a  new  edition,  found  it 
so  mixed  up  with  Bath  waters,  that  he:  brought  out  almost  a  new  work 
tupon  the  subject,  in  an  elegant  quaHo,  too  classical  for  readers  in  general. 
Henderson  has  recently  paid  the  debt  of  nature  at  an » advanced  age,'at 
Jhs  house  in  ^Scotland.  No  man  understood  better  how  to  lay  crut  a  table 
in  excellent  taste,  but  economically, i as  4>eeame  a  Scot  bf  *<  prudent  sel- 
fishness,^' to  quote  Dr.  Chalmers  on  'his 'Countrymen.  He  *was  also  « 
gourmet  of  no  slight  attainments,  with  certain  strict  notions  of  what 
wiues  were,  and  of  their  having  been  better  in  the  days  and  "after  the 
<manner  of  the  ancients,'^  as  Smollett  would  wofd  it.  A  xiotice  of  Bedding 
on  Wines  follows,  a  wcjrk  which  went  through  itwo  octavo  editions  in 
1833,  and.  1836,  and  a  third  in  1861  in  duodiecimo,  andhas •  since  been 
stereotyped.  Two  works  by  wine  merohants  are  alsomoticed,  but  they 
are  naturally  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  traffic.  >  However  endeavoured  to 
be  concealed  the  shop  peeps  out,  and'iherefore  the  tuei^isestof.Mr.  Shaw 
and  others  exhibit  views  and  feelings  inseparable  from  eucha  potion, 
or  rather  such  as  connect  (them  with  the  views  and  palates-  of  ^multilB- 
dinous  consumers,  who  are  ruled  rather  by  table  eociety^  than:trae  goor- 
metise.  Our  author  also  notices  Baccino,  btt  B«di  he  '^eeans  to  have 
overlooked,  with  his  '^  Benedetto  !  quel  daretto  !"  Butweamst  come  to 
a  coucla^on,  we  think  an.  honest  one,  that  the  present' volume- will  greatiy 
aid  the  objeet  of  its  (author  in  extending  yet  further  the  Teign  of  good 
taste,  and  the  information  ao  ^necessary  to:  u{^old  it  in  fthe  impovtiBt 
matter  of  elegant :  gastronomy. 

The  pages  of  the  present  work*  might  have  embraced  'the  cookery  of 
the  world.  That  of  the  Tartars,  for  example,  in  their  >management  of 
tender  young  colts,  which,  we  are  told,  eat  like  veal,  though  we  ehould 
not  think  the  mode  off  dressing  under  the  saddle,  at  all.  impvoving.  That 
of  young  pigs  in  Otaheite,  'and  of  our  own  kind  'fbrmeriy  in  New  Zea** 
land,  of  which  the  less  said  the^  better.  How  do  the  Esquimaux  manage 
young  seal  in  the^way  of  cookery?  Ice  cannot  be  made-'  a  (medium  ^ 
sending  a  rdti  to  the  table.  How  does  the  New  Hollander  cook  the 
large  worms  he  devours  with  sochia  gusto?  Mr.  fiirwan  might  have 
enlightened  us,"  too,  upon  the  old  hours  of  repast,  for  in  a  short  tirae<we 
may  expect  dinners  will  be  served  after  people  get  intolbed,  say  about  die 
time  of  liiidnight;  at  all  events,  we  may  soon  expect  the  triclinium,  the 
sigma,  hexaclinon,  or  heptaclinoni again,  out  of  real  convenience, 'when 
the  dinneivhonr  'reaches  the  noon  of ; night.  The  toralia  and  pulvim 
will  be  great  conveniences.  At  present,  the  best  dinner  invitation  is:  n^t 
worth  acceptaoee.  The  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  -the  <^  Attic  taste 
with  wine,"  are  no  more.  In  place  of  ''  tea  and  turn  out,"  it  is  '^dkum 
and  turn  out,"  as  if  a  man  had  not  a  dinner  at<home,and  came  only  toreat 
Ferhaps-this  is  owing;  to  the  poverty  >6f  modern  dinner  •oonversations, 
and  thus  there  may  be  a  substantial  reason -for  it.  Let  Mr.  E^rwan  k)^k 
to  this,tand  redouble  his  gustatory  attraotioBs,  and  thus,  pverent  the  ^ter 
desolation  of  the  good  old  way  of  rendering  goiupman<&e  •ubaervientr  to 
dheerfulness,  'informing  conversation,  and  >tbe  rites  of  &ieiidah>p.  We 
heartily  recommend  his  hook. 

*  Host  and  tGuest :  a  Book  about  Dinners,  Wines,  and  Desiea^    0$y.A.  Y. 
an,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.    12mo.    Bell  and  Daldy.    18«4. 
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THE  BBBAND  OP,  THU  LOST. 

-The  household  was  hushed,  and  :all  'fnoved  with  noiseless  *  footsteps 
'trough  the  wide  mavble  btairease  and  the  stately  corridors  aad  the 
brilliant-lighted  chambers  of  the  Hotel  Vavasour :  the  presence  of  'death 
was  nigh,  and  breathed  its  solemnity  even  through  the  gilded  halls  and 
the  pompons  hii^lings  of  thatrmagnifioent>padaice,  where  wit '.VEa»  usually 
as  rife  as  in  the  salons  > of  Eambouillet^and  costwas  as  unheeded  in  luxury 
er  dissipation  as  in  the -days  of  Vitellius.  It  wa»  known^  that  his  lordship 
oould  not  recover,  and  that,  Vitellius -like,  his  gohlet  was  reversed  and  bis 
last  F^lemianwas  drunk,  and  the<  Praetorian  Guards  of  Pallida  Morsweve 
leading  him  out,  stripped  of  his^purples,  and  made  nothing  better  or 
greater  thanr,iui  old,  bloated,  gluttonous  man^  to  hurl  him  over  the  fathom- 
less abyss,- inhere  none  would  tnotirn  him,' and  down  the  dark,  cold  river 
whence  none  return. 

>The  household' was  still  and  awed  through  this- early  part  of  the  spring 
night,  and  his  wife  sat  in  her  own  chamber,  when  her  dinner  had  been 
served  and  dismissed,  musing  and  alone.  From  custom  she  had  dressed 
for  the  evening,  as  habitual,  and  the  delicate  shower,  of  costly  lace  fell 
about>>her,>and  the  diamonds  and  amethysts  sparkled  in  her  hair  as'she 
tat-  there,  her  head  leaning  on  her  arm,  her  lips  white  and  pressed  to- 
gether, her*  fair,  proud  brow  knit  in  vain,  cruel  thoughts-— thoughts  how 
to  baffle,  how  to  escape  from  the  vengeaneoiwhioh  netted  her  in  and  held 
her  tight  beneath  its  stifling  meshes. 

Only-  flve-and^twenty  years  had  passed  over  Jicr head,  and  she  must  lay 
down  the-0oeptre,  and  put  the  crown  from  off  her  browSj^and  pass  &om 
the  haut  pas  and  the  throne,  to  mingle  with  the  j«ered  and.  common 
crowd.  Already!  already  !  She  must  Jeave  her  kingdom  in  her  youth. 
She  had  known  that  sooner  or  later  this  must  come,  that  sooner  or  later 
this-vhameand  bitterness  must  fall ;  but  in  the  royalty  of 'her  omnipotence, 
the  gladness  ^f  her  power,  she  had  forgotten  hen  doom.  She  had  belieived 
that  it  'WouM  come,  pei^haps  at  •  some  ^r  distant  time,  when  her  beaxapty 
was  spent,  and  when  -in  age  it  would  >  matter  but  little ;  nay,  she  had  at 
last  hieHevod  t^at-sd  happily  had  fortune  favoured  her  that  her  life- would 
flow  on  for' ever  in  the  sunlight,' and  that  «he  <wottld  live  and  die  in  the 
honour  atfd'^tkbur  of  the '  patrician  worid  ehe  Tuled,  her  secret  never 
guessed,  and  buried  with' her  in  the  'grave  which  would  bear  the  name 
aad  titles  of  Marion,  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux. 

And  iiow-*«'4iow-*4n^  the  brillianee  of  her  youth,  in  the  splendour  of  her 
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triumphs,  the  stroke  had  fallen ;  and  she  must  go  out,  to  be  the  jibe,  the 
mockery,  the  scorn,  of  her  rivals  and  her  foes. 

The  dews  stood  on  her  brow,  her  fair  hands  clenched  in  her  anguish,  she 
shivered  and  started  from  her  solitary  reverie — it  was  so  horrible ! — to 
stoop  her  pride  into  the  dust;  to  be  banned  for  ever  from  the  haughty, 
shadowless,  patrician  life  she  loved  ;  to  be  the  scorn  and  the  derision  of 
the  women  she  had  outshone  and  outrivalled,  and  made  follow  the  mere 
fashion  of  her  drapery,  the  mere  mode  that  her  changing  caprice  gave 
as  law. 

She  started  and*  rose  to  her  feet,  and  there  was  a  piteous  misery  in  the 
eyes  ere  this  so  proud,  so  lustrous,  so  full  of  careless  laughter:  she  had 
known  no  mercy  for  others,  but  she  knew  suffering  for  herself.  As  she 
rose  her  lace  caught  in  and  overturned  a  gold  filigree  basket  filled  with 
the  notes  which  had  come  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours ;  one  rested, 
as  the  shower  fell,  upon  her  dress,  and  mechanically  she  raised  it  and  broke 
the  envelope ;  they  were  only  a  few  lines  in  French,  bearing  the  date  of 
the  previous  day: 

''  Madame, — Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  has  some  secret  of  your  past,  with 
which  he  intends  to  take  his  vengeance  on  you  to-morrow,  m  the  sight  of 
Paris.  I  know  no  more  than  this,  which  I  gathered  from  what  I  acci- 
dentally and  unavoidably  overheard  between  him  and  Madame  de  Ruelle 
this  morning.  I  acquaint  you,  that  if  you  deem  fit  you  may  seek  to  avert 
what  seems  to  threaten  indignity,  or  worse,  to  you,  and  I  am  willing  to 
answer  to  him  for  having  done  so.  In  this  I  render  you  good  for  evil, 
but,  as  you  know  but  too  well,  I  have  loved  you  more  fiuthftilly  than 
most 

''  VeuUlez  agreer  Madame,  Vassurance  de  ma  consideration  dis- 
tinguie, 

"  FAXiCONBEEO." 

That  note  she  should  have  received  the  night  before  !  and  it  had  lain 
there  in  the  jewelled  basket  unnoticed,  while  the  Queen  of  Fashion  had 
gone  out  to  meet  her  doom.  She,  sceptical  of  all  else,  believed  in 
that  hour  in  Destiny  and  Retribution ;  the  writer  was  an  Ajastrian,  a 
mere  boy  in  years,  whose  young  life  the  beautiful  panther  had  torn  and 
destroyed  for  a  night's  amusement,  a  coquette's  triumph,  at  one  of  the 
gorgeous  masked  balls  of  the  Viennese  Court :  and  while  she  read  her  lips 
quivered  and  her  hand  shook  as  it  clenched  upon  the  paper. 

It  told  her  no  more  than  her  fears  had  known  before — than  the  cold 
and  pitiless  face  she  had  seen  that  day  had  told  her  without  words. 

*^  Poor  Falconberg,  poor  child !"  she  murmured  unconscioaslvy  for  in 
triumph  we  cast  aside  human  tenderness,  but  in  despair  we  value  it.  ''  His 
mercy — his  !  As  soon  seek  pity  from  marble,  warmth  from  ioe  I  As  soon 
ask  the  vulture  not  to  tear,  the  'lion  not  to  rend  !*' 

And  she  sat  there  with  the  pallor  of  a  sickly  terror  blanduDg  her  lovely 
lips,  which  trembled  as  with  cold :  she  knew  that  more  hopekss  than  to 
seek  mercy  from  the  beasts  of  prey  were  it  to  seek  compassion  from  the 
hand  which  her  love  and  her  lie  had  dyed  with  blood. 

And  yet — and  yet — her  eyes  fell  on  her  own  loveliness.  It  had  bent 
him  as  the  wind  the  reeds ;  it  had  melted  him  as  the  flames  the  steel 
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Might  its  ancient  power  not  be  wholly  fled  ?  could  he  who  had  been  her 
abject  slave  gaze  on  it  wholly  unmoved  ?  Up  from  the  dread  oiF  a  great 
despair  grew  the  sickly  shadow  of  a  vain  hope,  side  by  side  with  the  mad 
impulse  of  an  unconsidered  resolve.  She  was  so  used  to  her  sovereign 
sway,  her  proud  omnipotence — resistance  to  her  prayer  seemed  a  thing 
impossible.  And  hastily,  and  on  the  instinct  of  a  misery  which  made 
death  from  his  hand  look  better  to  be  coveted  than  the  living  chastise- 
ment to  which  he  doomed  her,  she  arose — nerved  to  a  hopeless  and 
desperate  purpose. 

Late  that  night  Marion  Vavasour  entered  a  little  brougham  by  one  of 
the  side  doors  of  her  own  residence,  and  was  driven  rapidly  through  the 
few  streets  which  parted  her  from  the  Hdtel  de  Londres.  The  carriage 
was  hired,  the  driver  a  stranger,  and  she  herself  was  enveloped  in  long, 
black,  sweeping  folds,  \yhich  concealed  her  person,  while  a  thick  black 
veil  thrown  over  her  head  wholly  obscured  her  features.  Etoile  himself 
might  have  passed  her  at  his  elbow  and  never  penetrated  her  disguise ; 
those  who  would  have  died  for  one  smile  from  her  eyes  would  not  have 
recognised  her  in  that  veiled  and  sombre  form. 

The  driver  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  came  to  the  door  for  his  instruc- 
tions. 

*'  Inquire  if  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  be  visible  ?" 

The  man  obeyed,  and  ten  minutes  after  returned. 

"  Milord  is  within,  madame,  but  they  doubt  if  he  will  be  seen  so  late." 

"  Very  well,  let  me  out." 

She  descended  from  her  carriage  and  entered  the  hotel.  A  few 
moments'  conversation  with  one  of  the  attendants,  two  louis  d'or  slipped 
into  his  hand,  and  she  followed  him  up  the  staircase,  along  the  corridors, 
and  towards  the  door  of  one  of  the  great  suites. 

"  Your  card,  madame  ?" 

She  handed  him  one,  on  which  was  printed  a  name,  but  not  her  own, 
and  the  servant  entered  the  apartment  leaving  her  without,  but  with  the 
door  not  wholly  closed,  so  that  where  she  stood  she  could  hear  his  voice, 
and  that  of  the  one  who  replied  to  him.     , 

"A  lady  entreats  milord  to  see  her  for  a  few  moments?" 

"  The  *  Countess  Lena  !*  I  do  not  know  the  name;  and  what  an 
hour!     However,  show  her  in—'* 

The  man  returned,  threw  the  door  wide  open,  ushered  her  cere- 
moniously into  the  salon,  and  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  him  He 
presumed  this  veiled  midnight  guest,  whose  voice  thrilled  him  like  sweet 
music,  came  from  the  Br^da  Quartier,  and  envied  the  Englishman  who 
received  her.  The  door  closed,  and  Marion  Vavasour  was  alone  with 
Strathmore.  He  rose  as  she  entered,  standing  under  the  full  light  of  the 
chandelier  immediately  above  his  head. 

"  Madame,  puis-je  demander  h.  quoi  je  dois  cet  honneur  ?" 

As  the  calm,  chill,  courtly  tones,  addressing  her  as  a  stranger,  fell  on 
her  ear,  she  shivered — could  that  suave,  cold,  immutable  voice  ever  soften 
to  pardon,  to  mercy  !  She  was  silent,  pausing  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber ;  and  he  moved  a  fauteuil  towards  her. 

'*  Asseyez  vous,  madame.     Je  suis  a  vos  ordres." 

She  did  not  take  the  chair;  she  did  not  answer;  and  Strathmore,  mar- 
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veiling.  i£  his  veiled  Tiatant  were  damb^  awaited  her  ploaturt  ■■Icaniny. 
fai»  arm  on  the*  mantelpiece  while  the  light  was.  shed  om^  the.  peculiar 
Vandyke  tjpe  of  his  features,  with  the.  dark  gbam  of  liia  fatha«iless<eyet 
under  their  drooped  lids,  and  the^old  straight,  line  of  thercalm  bmwi^ 
She  looked,  at  him<  and  shuddered,  fom^ho'  knew  the  ^shill  hiutalitywhiek 
lay  beneath  his  high-bred  and  courtly  suavity ;  she  knew  the  steel  gauntlet, 
which  was  covered  with  that  delicate,  velvet,  broidered  gbveofia^courtkra^S: 
manner.  And  the  courage  which  had  brought  h&c  hither  oaa»inad  im* 
pulse  failed  ;  the  last  time  that  she  had  been  within  his  reaeh.  his  hand' 
had  been  upon  her  throat  seeking  her  life !  She  sickened  and  shuddered 
^mth  the  memory  of  that  ghastly  hour,  that. awful  torturet  when  death 
had<  been  so  nigbl-^-^nd  noting  how  she-  tiembled,  this  >sfarangeiv  this, 
veiled  woman,  Strathmoreappioaohedher  gently. 

'^  Ne  voua  inquitez'pasy  madame*.  Si  je  puis  vous  assisier,  .conunande^^ 

1*01?'' 

"  Strathmore,  you. can  spare  me  1" 

The  words*  rang  out  almost  with  a  ehitiek ;  and  at  the  voice)  smote  on;: 
hie  ear,  he  staggered  backy  and  a  spasm  passed -over  his  fa(Oe-iis>at.some 
wound  suddenly  dealt  by  a  keen  knife: 

His  passion' wa»  not' dead  because  it  had  changed' to  hate  ^  nay,  hate 
rioted  in  him  because j  though  love  abhorred  her,  love  still  craved  her. 
For  this  woman  had  been  to  him  Gody  conscience,  werld^heavcD,  all  th&t 
life  can  hold — all  that  eternity  can  oflFer ! 

Then,  he*  conquered  himself;  he  held  in  au  iron  reiw  every  ettiotion 
which  could  betray  him  ;  his  face  grew  chill  and  passionless,'  as  themgh  it 
were  cast  in  bronze*;  he  looked^ on  her,  as  he  had  looked  istbe-Tuikri^s, 
-—as  he  had  looked  in  the  sunlight  of  the  past  day, -^and* was  silent.^ 

He  had  trained  himself  to  see  her- thus  without ^ a «igi>,  that  be  might 
watch  her  suffer  ;  and  she  might  sooner  ha^e  wrungtearS'fVom  'a  castof- 
})rppze,  a  moan  from  a  statue  of  marble,  than  merey  or  w^eaknees  from, 
bim* 

'^  Vow  cati  spate  me,  Strathmore!** 

The  wbi'ds  rirtig  out  hoarse  in  their  bitted-  suppHcationj  cold  and 
tranquil  his  answered  her. 

"  I  can." 

'*  And  ybu'will — ^y oil  will?'' 

For  all  reply  he  smiled  ;  and  that  slight  chSll  srtile,  as^it  passed  Wr' 
his  face  where  the  gaslight  fell  white  upon  it;  was  more  pitiless  thani'any 
speech  which  could  have  condemned  her.  A*  faint  cr}'  btoke  from  her 
lips  as  she  saw  it ;  she  cast  from  her  the  trammels  of  her  heavy  sweeping; 
dorfk,  afrid'flttng  back  the  black  laCe  which  shrouded  heif  like  aSpasiskf: 
rtiatftilla.  Het  Ibveliness  li^als  once  more  before  him,  unveiled,  itf»  att« 
its  brilliance,  the  light  streaming  down  upon  her  face  with  its  glitt^ng 
hair  and  its  lovely  youth,  the  sapphires  flashing  in  her  sffowy  bosOBtf,*  tfc» 

Serfumed  lace,  half  falling  otf,  half  trailing  round,  the  diviike  grAee'of 
er  voluptuous  form;  And  sKfe  stood  silent,  her  head  droop€?d,  fier  eyes 
soft  with  liistrous  tears,  her  bbsoth  heaving  with  itd'voi^lesi  sobs,  the' 
light  falling  full  upon  het.  This  had  been  omnipotfertt  W  tempt  him' 
once,  to  cast  aside  all  laws  of  God  and'  Mati — this  might  tempt'  hitti 
yet  again.  This  had  stricken  his  strength  till 'it  was  a  n^d- within  her 
hands— this   again  might  givte  her  ba<?k  her  powei*.     Andt^  stetod 
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there,  v^le^  her  ejres  looked:  up  to  hi^  and  hart  heart'  heaired  where  ^ 
thi»  jewels  gleamed;  aadithe^  lace  sank*  farther: down^r^-down — from' 
off  her  heanttfuL  form^  with,  the  diamoDde  gMttericg-  in  her  hreast. 
But  his  will  was  iix>o;  hia  veins  w^e  ioeT*-*for)  heI^t;  a»d  hiaeyee-did  nota 
change,  hie  smile  did  not  aker,  as  bis  <word0- fell: leoldaad^  clear  our  the(> 
siienoe* 

"  It  is  too  lite  for  th€it  /" 

A  burning  flush'  crimsoned 'hfer  face,  and  she  shrank  :undeFrthe  blow. 
I%e  was  a  woman,  and  oneA  wbot  glossed  her  amours  witb  delicate  refine^  • 
ment,  and  one  who  was  used  to  rule>  omnipotent,  and'  yield < with  a>> 
sovereign's  grace*^noti:  to-sue  and  be-  repulsed.     Teass^  genuine  andp 
bitter^  started  to  her  eyesyand  her  voice  thrilled  with-  passionate  emotk>nr 

*^  Strathmore  !  Strathmorel  I  am  in  your  power — spare  me!     lam^ 
a  woman — be  pitiful  to  me!     You  loved  me  so  well  oaoe-*— have  some 
pardon,  for  me<  now. !"^ 

He  did  not  change  his  attitude  ;  he  leaned  there  against  the'tnaatel-' 
piece,  with  his  eyes,  under  their  drooped  lids,  fixed  on  her;  andhiswords^^i 
answered  her,  falling  law  and  chill  on  the  silence,  like' the- dvoppingof' 
ioe^waten 

"  I  marvel  you  dare  say  that  to  me !  Go  !-^yoa  were  alym^s  aonatch-* 
less  actress;  it  is  a.  pity  to  waste  your  time,  your  tempting^  and  your 
Weliness !" 

She  shivered  as  she  heard  him  :  from  fiery  passion,  from  brutal  menace, 
from  bitter  reproaches,  she  would  ihave  hoped  to  winy  to  touchy  to  tempt, 
to  torture  him  into  some  mercy.  With  those  cold^  measured,  inflexible 
tones,  all  hope  died  out.  She  felt  as  those  who,  gliding  down  into  a 
bottomless  abyss  upon  the  Alps,^  feel  the>  ice*  wall  they  strive  to  grasp,  slide, 
smooth,  and  frozen,  and  shelving  from  their  touch,  as  they,  sink  down- 
wasds  to  darkness  and  to  death. 

Witb  a  low  cry,  she  threw  herself  at  hie  feet  in  all'  her  8o6t  aban- 
donment of  supplication;  her  proud  head  humbled  to  the  dust  before: 
him;  her  white  hands  wrung  and  clenched ;  her  loveliness,  thrown  there 
before  him  like  a  criminal's  who  kneels  before  her  judge. 

And  he  looked  down  on^her  unnvovedy  save  that  histven^eaiiioe  was 
dear  to  him,  and  sweet :  she  suffered^~«t  last !  ^ 

"  Strathmorel  Ob,  God  !  see,  I  kneel  to  you;  /j  who  never  bent  to 
any  mortal  thing!  I  may  merit  this  from  you  ;  I  do  not  dare  to  deny 
it;  You  may*  have  much  to  avenge  on  me — much  I— Sthough  I  loved  you ; 
ay,  I  loved  you  as  I  have  loved  no  other!  Women  crave  conquest, 
power,  cruelty  ;  but  we  love^  despite  that — love,  though  we  love  ourselves 
first!     If  I  sinned  to  you,  I  sinned ^r  you  ! " 

"  True !     It  is  the  trade  of  the  courtesan  I" 

Where  she  lay  at  his  feet,  prostrate  in  her  loveliness  and  her  abase* 
ment,  she  shuddered  under  the  calm,  chill,  brutal  sneer^-^she!  the  woman 
who  had  ruled  over  princes,  and  to  whom  kings  had  knelt!  Yet — she-- 
would  not  renounce  all  hope,  she  would  not  give  way  from 'all  eflfort: 
she  lifted  her  head,  so  that  the  white  light  fell  on  its  lustrous  hair,  and ! 
shone  in  her  lovely  eyes^  with  tlieir  appealing  prayer;  and  that  face,  in 
its.  blanched  pain,  its  prostrate  beauty,  its  stricken  pride,  was  moreresbt* 
less  than  in  its  most  radiant  hour  of  witching  sovereignty. 

'^  Shame  mel  humble  me!  strike  me  as  you  will!     I  wronged lyouy. 
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and  I  am  in  your  power,  and  a  woman,  and  defenceless !  Tet  hear  me : 
be  great  enough  to  forego  vengeance — be  noble  enough  to  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head  by  Pardon  !  If  I  erred,  were  you  sinless?  If  I  were 
guilty,  were  you  stainless  from  crime  ?  See! — ^you  have  made  me  drink 
of  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs  ?  Cannot  that  content  you  ? 
Spare  me,  more  for  the  love  of  God  !  Hear  me,  Strathmore,  and  have 
mercy !  To-day  you  have  let  the  world  whisper  it,  but  to-morrow's 
whisper  may  soon  efface  to-day's.  Lord  Vavasour  is  dying,  dying  fast ; 
let  me  bear  his  name  in  peace  ?  If  you  do  not  reveal  the  truth  to  his 
heirs,  none  will  dare  attack,  and  sift,  and  search — ^none  will  raise  the 
question.  I  may  live  in  peace ;  live  without  shame,  and  sneer,  and  jibe 
from  the  women  I  have  rivalled,  from  the  society  I  have  ruled  !  Only 
spare  me  this — this  !  Do  not  hunt  me  down  to  poverty  and  degradation, 
do  not  expose  me  to  the  world ! " 

She  stopped,  and  a  bitter  sob  choked  her  voice,  for  here,  if  acting  still, 
the  actress  felt  her  part  and  pleaded  her  prayer  in  all  its  acrid  bitterness, 
its  keen,  imploring  pain,  for  she  felt  and  pleaded  for  herself.  She  suf- 
fered ! — she  suffered ! — and  the  burning  tears  gathered  and  fell,  and 
under  its  delicate  shroud  of  lace  her  form  shivered  with  the  physical  cold 
of  a  great  dread,  of  a  convulsive  suspense.  ^ 

She  pleaded  as  the  Condemned  plead  for  life.  Her  future  lay  in  this 
man's  keeping — and  he  had  spared  her  from  death  only  to  bid  her  live 
"  to  suffer." 

She  had  made  him  in  God's  sight  and  in  his  own  a  murderer.  Could 
she  hope  for  mercy  from  him  ?  Could  she  strike  vengeance  from  his 
hand  ? 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  between  them  as  her  voice  ceased,  and 
she  lay  there  at  his  feet  in  her  abject  supplication,  her  abased  loveli- 
ness, her  stricken  pride.  He  stood  changeless,  motionless,  his  face  un- 
altered in  its  chill  tranquillity,  his  eyes  unfaltering  in  their  relentless 


'^  If  you  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand  stretched  out 
could  save  you — ^you  should  perish  in  its  need !  If  you  were  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  one  word  of  mine  could  save  you — I  would  not  speak  it! 
If  you  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  ray 
pity  could  save  you — I  would  refuse  it  in  your  death  hour  !  I  have  an- 
swered.    Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  give  to  you;  no  other." 

As  his  words  fell  Slowly  out  upon  the  silence,  chill,  tranquil,  pitiless, 
and  inexorable  as  Fate,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  a  cry  broke 
from  her  lips  wild  and  piteous,  like  that  of  a  woman  who  receives  her 
death-warrant. 

She  trembled,  shivered,  shrank  before  the  iron  pitilessness,  the  icy 
hate,  of  this  man's  nature,  on  which  her  own  might  fling,  and  wear,  and 
spend  itself  for  ever,  yet  make  no  more  impress  than  the  fretting  waves 
which  break  upon  a  granite  sea-wall,  and  leave  no  sign  of  all  their 
feverish  travail.  And  she  lay  crouched  at  his  feet  in  all  her  fallen  love- 
liness, stricken  and  paralysed  as  by  a  cruel  mortal  blow. 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  long  and  meaningly,  while  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  changed  from  its  rigid  calm,  its  bitter  exultation;  he  watched  her 
shudder,  and  writhe,  and  crouch  there  at  his  feet  with  a  faint  smile 
playing  on  his  lips — as  he  would  have  watched  her  strained  on  the  rack 
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or  bound  to  her  funeral  pyre;  and  his  voice  hissed  slowly  through  his 
teeth  as  he  stooped,  and  whispered  in  her  ear : 

"  Listen  !  I  have  what  you  can  never  rob  me  of — I  have  my  Yen- 
OEANCE !  You  have  lived  to  suffer !  And  you  will  fall  lower  and  lower 
into  sin  and  infamy,  and  misery  and  want ;  fall  as  those  fall  who  trade  in 
beauty,  and  die  as  they  die  when  beauty  leaves  them  :  die  in  the  streets 
— die  craving  a  crust !     Go  ! — your  fate  waits  for  you !" 

The  brutal  doom  hissed  in  her  ear,  maddened  her  as  a  shot  a  panther, 
till  all  its  desert  nature  wakes  to  life  under  its  pain.  She  started,  and 
uprose  and  stood  before  him,  her  face  blanched  to  the  lips,  her  eyes  alight 
with  a  tigress-glare,  fearful  in  her  loveliness,  ghastly  in  her  brilliance^ 
dangerous  in  her  weakness  and  her  despair. 

"  Abase  me,  expose  me,  destroy  me,  work  your  worst ;  I  plead  no 
more!  But,  by  the  God  whom  we  have  both  outraged,  the  hour  shall 
come  when  the  mercy  you  mete  out  to  me  I  will  mete  back  to  you,  when 
you  shall  seek^  in  vain  of  earth  or  heaven,  Strathmore,  for  the  pity  you 
now  deny  1" 

She  stood  before  him  in  all  her  beauty,  while  the  light  streamed  down 
upon  her,  her  face  turned  towards  him  with  the  glittering  hair  thrown 
back,  her  lustrous  eyes  dilated,  her  form  instinct  with  despairing  passion, 
her  voice  rising  and  quivering  in  the  air  till  it  rang  with  a  menace  of  the 
future,  with  evil  dark  and  merciless  as  his  own ;  she  stood  there,  terrible 
as  Ate,  prophetic  as  Cassandra  in  her  despair.  And  thus  they  looked 
on  one  another,  this  man  and  woman,  so  lately  bound  in  the  close  ties 
of  passionate  love  and  mutual  sin,  now  sundered  farther  than  they 
betwixt  whom  oceans  roll.  Thus  they  looked  on  one  another,  and  in  her 
eyes  was  the  lurid  gleam  of  a  vengeance  which  soon  or  late  would 
pioneer  its  path  and  sate  its  lust;  and  on  his  lips  sat  the  calm,  chilly 
brutal  smile  of  a  vengeance  which  would  never  cease  from  pursuing,  and 
never  stay  its  hand  for  pity  or  for  prayer,  which  held  its  quarry  in  its 
gprip,  and  tasted  its  power  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  with  thirst  which  grew 
the  greater  with  its  every  draught. 

Thus  they  looked  on  one  another ;  there  was  a  moment's  silence  agaix^ 
as  though  she  still  mutely  awaited  whether  yet  he  would  not  yield  to 
mercy,  yet  abstain  from  vengeance,  and  bid  her  go,  loathed,  abhorred, 
condemned,  but — spared.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  the 
very  air  seemed  pleading  for  her  pardon,  and  supplicating  for  the  God- 
like vengeance  of  forgiveness.  Then  she  cast  one  look  upon  his  ^ace  :  it 
was  white,  calm,  chill,  inflexible  as  the  marble  features  of  the  dead,  and 
pitiless  as  they  to  prayer,  or  woe,  or  menace ;  and  without  word  or  sign 
she  turned  and  left  his  presence. 

They  had  parted. 

II. 

THE  GORE  OF  THE  SECBET. 

At  twelve  that  night,  while  Lord  Yavasour  lay  dying,  and  Paris  danced 
and  supped,  and  gamed  and  laughed,  and  whirled  through  the  merry 
hours,  a  party  of  some  dozen  or  so  were  gathered  after  the  opera  for  a 
petit  souper  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  la  Ferriole,  the  wife  of  one  of 
those  princes  whom  the  Bourse  makes  in  a  day.     The  hdtel  was  superb  \ 
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thb  ameablement^would'have  beeir  deemed  tearTell<Hi94n  'S'palftoe^  Bgu^  • 
ratively,  for  its  cost,  the  supper  could  boasi  of' liquid -goklfdr'itB'wine^ 
and  tnelted  gt^  for-ita  dishes ;  and  the-Sevreson'  which  it  was«e!»ved  was 
rimmed  with* pinki  pearls?  yet  M^dam«  de*  la*  Perriold'  (geownelj, 
Madame  le  Miure)  "vms  stiff  on'  the'outski«t9^  of  fashionaMe  soeietyj  andi 
was  at  tki»  moment  stii)  passing  through  thattransmtgratory  perred  wfaieb 
transfers  the  ownersrofi  Capital  among 'the  leaders  of  Tbn*;  and  bhuEonr 
the' Or  with  the  Gulesv  She  moved  highly,  but  not  with  the--  highest, 
and  thierefore  her  guests  around  the  «trpper-table  discussed  the  insuH  ol 
liongchamps  without  the  key  to  it,  which  as  yet  tynly  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  ultra  exdnsives  of  one  certain  set;  and,  thierefore,  they  haifed'witlir' 
pleasure  and  empressement  the  late  advent  of  the  single  member  of  that 
set  whK>m  they  had  yet  secured,  and  who  had  -  deigned  to  come-  and  sup 
with  Madame  d^  la-  Ferriole,  part)y  b(scause,  en  vrene  Bitrisi&nnei  sh» 
respected  the  wealth,  partly  because^  en  beiespriiy  ^he- wished  to  satirise 
th^  appointments  of  the  roturiere.'  That  single  member  was  Bkanehe  de 
Ruelle.  With  all  the  "  languor  of  good  tone,**  but  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  scandal-mongers,-  the  party  aromid  the  milliommire's-  sapper-table 
sought  the  coafidentse^  of'  th(9  haughty  ^nd  unapproachf^le  ajristoerat, 
who,  lying  back  and'  slowlj^  breaHng*  her  ice,  seemed '  disposed  to* 
taWt  of  litt^e  but  the -new*  operas  and  of  that -only  to  her  own  eseort  ths- 
"Wconrte  de  CBanrelfaw.  Blanche  de  Rnells  had  been  the 'first  to  wliom^ 
Stfathmore  had  entfosted  the  secret  of  Marion-  Vavasour^^-^downfai,  and' 
bidden  deal  the  poisoned-  womid  with  the  silver •  steel ;  she  had-  been  the* 
chief  to  enable  htm  to  imt&  out  revenge  and  chastisement  thus-  stewly^ 
subtilely,  withertngly.  And  although  he*  in  unfolding,  sh^'i»>  receiving 
thestory^had  placed  but  one  motive  in  sight  and  surface— to  wvk,  the^ 
proud  wrath  of  an  insulted  Oider,  and  an  outraged- and  pataieiaa. 
Matron  age ;  the  chastisement  had  been 'the  moTerwilliagly,  th»  more 
completely  done  because  she ?  had'  once  loved-r— hopelessly-- wh»re  ths' 
woman  whose  abasenrent'  she  was  summoned  to  carry;  oat,-  had  beeiLi 
madly  worshipped.  The  same  passions'  raore'-the  worid  as^in  older  and 
more*  transparent  days,  they  are  but  the  naore  closely  veiled. 

And 'now  about  •  the  supper-taWe  of  La  Ferriold,  littld>^save  one  topic 
was  circulated,  if  abandoned  for  the  moment,  to  be  resumed  the  next; 
and 'the  bored,  languid,  slander-seeking  Mnein's,  maseuHne' and  feminine^ 
lounging  away  an  hour  after  the  opera  over- the*  priceless-twines  of  the 
Mncess'of  the  Bourse,  sought  its  explanation  ftomfthe  first  ofthos»' 
who  had  dealt  the  deadly  thrust  that  day  in  the  green  aHeesof  the  Bob. 
•For  the  insult  to  the  English  Peeress  was  the  theme  of  Paris ;  and  th»-. 
high  station  of  those  who  had  passed  it  raised  curiosity  to  frawtie -wonder' 
and  to  breathless  impatience.  Blanche  de  Ruelle  let  them  babble  on  about 
it  in  her  presence,  while  she  spoke  of  Auber* s  music  with  Chanrellao; 
then  she  raised  her  haughty  eyes,  in  answer  to  the  questions  which 
turned  directly  towards  her,  playing  gently  with  her  Spanish  fan. 

"Pardon,  madame!  Lady  Vavasour?  Oh',  I  pray  you  drop  that 
sabjeot;  society  has  been  grossly  outraged^  foully  insulted.  H&vc  you 
not  heard  ?'  Lodeed  !  Why,  the  marriage  was  fietitioits— ^ke  was  never, 
his  wife.  The  wovld  Ins  beea  deceived,  and  we^— we  have  reeeived^thei- 
Marquis*s  mistress^" 
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IIL 

THE  BBAPING  OF.THEiSTO&Mi 

AflP  twelve  of  .the  TiigKt  the  Marqins^of  iVamaoor -and  Vatrx  died',  and' 
Ul^cbaplak),  standing.bj'^  saiduinotuouslyoventiM' bloated bod^f^  ^^Bfessed 
are  tb©  chosen  who  diejin.  tbe<  Lo»d;V  for  he  wlwso  bpeath' hadgust  left* 
hifl.body  had  hod.  many  and  rioh  benefices  in  his  ivand,  and  <^died  in  the 
Lord/'  aecording  to  alRhe^lergy  of  th^  Chdrcho^  England,  which  «we9 
noxsifns  in-  p»tcoB8* . 

"Le  Roi  est  movt,  vivwJe  RotJ."  and:  the  good  chaplain,  having  said 
tW  Last)  Coiniiitimon  over  the  past  Marqnis,  went-ta  send  the  first 
tolegramr  tothef^tnoe  one.  But^  rapid  ^aa  was  hts-own^  one  had  preceded' 
it'to*  the  distant,  heiv^  who,  from  a> nameless  Attaohfi^  wonld  become  a- 
Persona^.  Where*  thei  ttpo  passions  race,  Revenge  will  outstrip'  AVariee^ 
of  the  two,  though)  both  aretihell-hounds  fleet  of  foot; 

This  laitter  messi^e  nuvithuB  : 
'*  Erom  the-  Lord  Cecil. Strathmoi>e,'H6tel  d*  Londres,  Paris;  to  »WilKlattl 
Vere*LuoiTtgdiara>,  Esq.,.  Britisk.£mbassy,  Constantinople. 

"Lbeaor  the  Marquis,  your  coasin,  died  to-night,  suddenly  and  in** 
testate;  See  me  here  as  ^  soon  as  you  arrive,  or  you>  will  lose  the  best  part^ 
of  ithe^rionaltyi" 

Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  will  of  any  kind>  since  the  Marquis  had  ever 
had  obstinate  horror  of  a  testament,  and  shnnned  the  word  of  death  aS' 
utterly  asthe  Romans  on  their  tombstones,  the  entail  ddtolved  on  Vere^- 
Luoingham,  sole^  though  distant,  Imiy  presmnptive,  and  all  the  rich 
personalty  would  go  to  his  widowed  Marchioness.  Thereforej  when  this 
telegram  came  to  bian  with  his  momi>i!)g  chocolate,  acquainting  him  of  the 
new  fortanes  which  Pallida  Mors,  best  friend  of  the  Living,  had  wrought' 
for  bimv  theyoung  Attach^  was  bewildered  at  \t%'  latter  'clause ;  but  know^  - 
ing^well  the  character  of 'the  sendier,  for  he  had  been-  und^him  at  Turing' 
never  thought' of  slighting  or  neglecting  the  strange  summons/ bbt  only 
felt  a;  grateful  and  wondering  eagerness  as  to  itd  purport.* 

At: twelve  of  the  night  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and  Vanx  died— of 
too  mocb'p^te  de  rossignel  and  roeolios  at  luncheon — not 'a  great  deathy 
perhaps^  butan  the  main?  scarce  so  harmful  an  one  (to  others)  as  Gustar 
Vasa's  or  Julius  Caesar's,  or  divers  whom  we  call  heroes,  because  thfey 
perished  by  a  weapon  with ;  which  they  had  slain  thousands  ere  their 
deoeasey.aaad  slew  by  tWeir  legacies  thousands  after  it.  To  be  gluttonous 
of  nrgbtingales  is  bad;  hurt  it  may  be  worse  for  the  mriverse  to  be 
gfUtttonous  of  nations :  a  gourmet  owly  kills  himself;  a  heny  -filfe  a  larger' 
bfkl  of  mortality.  The  onej  however,  has  only  the  restauratfts,  the  other' 
th®  worlds  to  chant  his  De  PtofumHs ;  and,  granted,  it  w  murder  on  ai 
large  scale  to  kill  ten  thousand  men  to  make  a  victory^  than  kill  ten  dozed' 
tikds  to  make  a  pdt6 ! 

The  Marquis  of  Vavasour  a»d  Vaux  died,  and  left  the  world  a  legaey- 
of  many  inimitable  cMiwwc' receipts,  and  one  great  wonder.  His  youag^ 
cousioy  Vere-Lucingham,  succeeded  'to  the  Marquisate  with  all  its  honours, 
and. reusing  to  acknowledge  her  claim  to  one  iota  of  the  rich  property 
vfhkh  the  law  would  Ji«ve  alletted  to  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  to  one  ge«i' 
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of  the  Vavasour  jewels  which  had  so  long  sparkled  on  her  fair,  proud 
brow,  the  new  peer  proclaimed  to  Europe  that  she  whom  it  had  so  long 
received  and  honoured  had  no  right  or  title  to  its  respect  and  homage, 
but  had  only  been  the  dead  man's  mistress.  And  when  the  charge  was 
brought,  the  condemned  could  put  forward  no  defence,  could  allege  no 
denial :  there  had  been  no  marriage  ;  and  the  Law  is  not  to  be  seduced 
by  a  feminine  sophism,  dazzled  by  an  actress,  or  enslaved  by  a  woman's 
loveliness,  but  wrings  out  one  uncourtly,  bitter,  brutal  thing — truth. 

She,  whom  the  world  so  long  had  known  and  worshipped  as  Marion 
Lady  Vavasour,  had  kept  her  secret  well.  Who  says  that  her  sex  has  not 
the  power  to  guard  a  secret  closely  ?  Pshaw  I  they  keep  one  for  a  life- 
time, if  their  own  !  She  had  kept  it,  secure  that  it  would  never  be  told 
by  her  lord,  and  that  when  he  died,  with  him  would  die  the  sole  possessor 
of  it.  And  now  the  secret  was  given  to  the  winds,  and  hurled  out  to  the 
light  of  the  day,  and  flung  to  the  world  where  she  reigned,  as  the  deer  is 
flung  to  the  hounds  at  the  cur6e !  For  the  hell-dogs  of  Vengeance  had 
been  on  her  track,  and  they  never  lose  scent  of  the  trail. 

Years  before,  cruising  among  the  West  Indian  Isles,  and  lying  in  a 
harbour  (rarely  visited)  to  have  his  yacht  fresh  coppered, ,  the.  Marquis 
bad  seen  her,  lovely  as  the  morning.  Her  parents,  English  planters,  were 
dead,  and  she  was  fretting  at,  and  wearied  of,  colonial  obscurity  and 
insular  imprisonment,  like  a  brilliant  tropic  bird  in  a  cooped-up  cage.  She 
looked  at  her  marvellous  loveliness,  and  knew  that  while  it  could  give  her 
sway  wider  and  mightier  than  the  Caesars',  it  must  bloom  to  its  full 
beauty,  and  fade  and  die  unseen,  like  the  radiant  blossoms  of  some  match- 
less flower  in  the  tangled  forests  and  dense  swamps  of  her  own  island. 
The  Marquis  saw  her,  loved  her,  and  offered  her — the  world.  She  knew, 
by  intuition  in  her  lovely  youth,  how  great  a  price  such  beauty  as  hers 
should  fetch,  and  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than  his  coronet.  He  declined 
the  payment :  she  declined  any  other.  A  pause  ensued,  in  which  both 
steeled  themselves  from  surrender,  and  each  awaited  the  other's  capitula- 
tion. At  last  the  man  grew  impatient,  the  woman  doubtful :  he  was  lured 
by  her  loveliness,  she  was  lured  by  the  vista  of  emancipation  and  con- 
quest which  stretched  out  before  her ;  they  each  bent  to  a  compromise. 
She  dispensed  with  the  legalities  of  marriage,  but  stipulated  for  the 
semblance ;  she  did  not  require  to  be  made  his  wife,  but  she  required  that 
the  world  should  hold  her  so :  he,  well  amused  to  joliment  jouer  son 
mondcy  and,  musing  that  (unbound)  he  could  end  the  comedy  whenso- 
ever he  should  have  fatigued  of  it,  consented. 

She  came  to  Europe  with  him  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and 
Vaux :  it  suited  his  monkeyish  malice  to  play  the  trick  on  his  order  and 
on  society,  and  he  readily  lent  himself  to  all  which  might  best  sustain  the 
delusion.  She  was  received  as  his  wife — and  the  rest  was  soon  aooom- 
plished  by  her  own  unequalled  beauty  and  unrivalled  tact.  She  soon 
ruled  the  fashion,  and  set  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  inrorld.  And  as 
time  went  on  the  old  Marquis  grew  so  well  accustomed  to  her  reign,  and 
was  so  well  amused  to  see  society  fall  before  her  and  men  go  mad  for 
her  loveliness,  that  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  dissolving  their  compact; 
partially  perhaps  because  he  did  not  care  to  tell  the  world  himself  that  he 
nad  palmed  off  a  lie  upon  it,  partially  because  his  own  weak  and  supine 
character  had  shown  its  facile  points  to  her,  and  was  ruled  by  her  stronger 
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will  with  facility,  and  without  his  heing  even  aware  of  the  governance. 
Thus  what  she  appeared  to  the  world  she  grew  absolutely  to  regard  her- 
self. Worshipped,  courted,  obeyed  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and 
Yaux,  she  forgot  that  she  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  title  and  place  she 
filled.  One  or  two  obscure  persons  in  that  remote,  uncivilised  West  Indian 
island  were  all  who  knew  her  secret ;  how  should  these  reach  her  great 
world,  or  her  great  world  reach  them  ?  Moreover,  they  were  in  her  pay, 
and  bribed  Co  silence  ;  so  it  was  little  marvel  that  Marion  Vavasour — such 
I  must  still  call  her— deemed  her  position  secure  and  her  single  secret 
safe  from  revelation ;  little  marvel  that,  proud,  made  to  love  power  and 
to  use  it  royally,  haughtily  fastidious  as  though  a  bom  patrician,  with 
some  blood  of  an  illegitimate  Stuart  actually  wandering  in  her  veins,  and 
accustomed  to  the  homage  of  exdusive  circles,  she  had  learned  to  look 
upon  her  rank  as  unassailable,  and  felt  the  degradation  of  her  deadly 
fate  bitterly,  bitterly — as  any  queen  who  with  her  crown  torn  from  her 
brows  and  her  purples  rent  from  about  her,  ever  was  bidden  to  descend 
from  her  throne  and  come  out  to-the  jibes  and  the  hiss  of  the  multitude 
where  yesterday  the  highest  sought  her  smile,  where  to-day  the  lowest 
could  revile  and  scoff  and  stone!  Strathmore's  vengeance  would  have 
been  more  merciful  if  he  had  slain  her  in  the  glare  of  that  summer 
morning — a  moment's  pain,  and  all  had  then  been  over.  He  had  chosen 
a  more  lingering  and  cruel  retribution :  he  had  bade  her  live  to  suffer. 

Her  secret  was  known  in  Paris,  and  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  her 
humiliation  was  spared  to  the  Discrowned.  She  had  outshone  the  one  sex, 
she  had  maddened  the  other ;  who  was  there  amidst  the  order  she  had 
insulted,  the  women  she  had  rivalled,  the  men  she  had  fooled,  to  break 
the  violence  of  her  fall,  to  heed  how  brutally  the  diadem  might  be 
wrenched  from  the  fair,  proud  head  raised  in  its  lovely  sovereignty  so  long 
above  them  ? 

Her  secret  was  known  in  Paris :  in  the  circles,  in  the  salons,  in  the 
Tuileries  itself,  in  Galignani's,  on  the  Boulevards ;  in  all  the  cafi^s,  in  all 
the  boudoirs,  over  fine  ladies'  chocolate  in  their  bedrooms,  over  gourmets' 
five  hundred  francs'  breakfast  in  the  Maison  Dor^e,  it  was  the  theme  of 
the  hour,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  ;  it  flew  across  the  Channel  as  swiftly 
as  special  correspondents'  copy  could  reach  Printinghouse-square,  and 
filled  all  the  journals,  Anglo  and  Gallic,  with  its  startling  sensation-news, 
its  incredible  scandal.  All  Europe  knew  this  beautiful  Helen  with  the 
antelope  eyes,  for  whom  princes  and  chiefs  had  been  ready  to  war,  almost 
as  in  the  old  days  of  Hellas.  All  Europe  was  summoned  as  witness  and 
auditor  of  her  shame  and  her  abdication.  From  the  Palace  to  the  Press 
all  Europe  arraigned  her — and  for  what  mercy  could  she  look  in  her 
abasement)  when  those  who  found  her  guilty  were  the  nobility  she  had 
insulted,  the  society  she  had  trepanned,  the  rivals  she  had  humiliated,  the 
lovers  she  had  fooled?  These  made  judges  more  pitiless  than  Alva's 
Council  of  Blood ! 

True,  for  sake  of  her  loveliness  many  asylums  offered  to  her,  in  terms 
which  now  she  could  not  resent  as  insult,  and  of  them  she  accepted  Etoile's. 
But  the  protection  of  a  Prince  was  almost  as  bitter  to  her  as  the  obscurity 
of  a  convent — she  who  had  reigned  in  the  palaces  of  Europe  to  be  classed 
with  Viola  V6,  she  who  had  shone  amidst  women  of  blood  royal  and 
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vkil^d  itt  St.  Cloud  Aikd  at  -Windsor  to  « sink ;  amidst  >dionne9<)f  ^ke  Roe 
JBr^da  and  Eaghien  toy^viUas  !  'It  waa a  bitter  ckange-^^rom  theporples 
of/tke  Patvioian  to  the  istained  robes  of  the  HMira ! 

'jShe:  suffered— ^y  !  <8he  suffered  craelly,this'iwotnan,Jwb(y4ia!d'meeked 
At  rail  human  .gr]eftw«th!i>er>silvery  daugh,»and  ideal t 'Ottt' anguish  and 
death  as  gaily,  as^ai  child  tdeab  )boith>  to  ttke  ■  painted'  bd4;ten^tes  that  he 
slays  for  lus^tport.  '^he  suffer^  bitterly  ;  ffer  to  the  proud  antd  <flattefed 
/mNaGian  there  was  no  ohaistisemeat'eo  fesdful^as  hutnilfftlion.  And  it  was 
a'soourge  <^f  scorpions  wherewith  he  lashed  her-^he,M^hoseiiai]^,  though 
funseen,  4lealt  every  blow  under  whaeh  kheehrank. 

With  the  keen  onnningoand  the  ^patieiice  in  pnrsi^t,  df •  her  Tagrant 
saee,  the  Bohemian .  had  ieanied  the  secret  of  tiie  firittoerat  from  a 
quadroon  woman,  whom  she  had  found,  >by  what  chain  of  hazard  -and  in- 
yestigation  combined,  r  matters  not.  •  In  her  hands  it  wa9  p<» wel*les?  fw 
«vil — ^a  gipsy  eoi^  not  be^heard  against  a  peeress ;  but  •  she  pkiced  it  in 
those  which  her^Iirewd  intuition  knew  would  vse  it  most  ^widely,  most 
mereilessly.  When  Strathmore  had  taken  his  yachty  as  it  w«is  believed^ 
(o  the  Western  world,  he  had  gone  to  pursue  every  link -of  the  cloe 
given  him  by  the  Gaeschen,  in  that  remote  umhrtieedtsolofiy^^henoe'tbe 
first  thread  of  ;his  veageance  had  to  be  ^und.  It  had  needed-  long  and 
l^tient  seareh ;  those  he  sought  were  obscure  and  unknown ;  •  but  he  was 
patient  in  the  trail  as  an  Indian,  and  when  his  gold  had  bought  overthek 
silence  and  purchased  th^  rfidelity  to  the  secret  they  thad  ^m  keeping, 
Us  vengeance  v/ns  his.  He  had  returned  to  deal  it— 4iis  hand  invisible  btit 
his  will  directing  its  every  step,  its  •  every,  sting.  With  Iwa  revelation  ^le 
had  bought  opprobrium  and  chastisement  for  her  from  the  4iighest ;  with 
his  gold  he.  bought  insult  and  degradation  for  her  from  the  lowest.  ^As\i 
had  been  Ihs  intimation  which:  had  caused  the  patrioian^womeni  to  out  her 
dead  in  the  passage  of  Longchamps,  so  it  had  been  his  will  which'luld 
caused  the  lorette  to  greet :  her  familiarly  in  theallee  of  •  the*  fiots—^^o  it 
was  his  wealth  twhich  purchased  every  subtle  indignity,  *  every  «uave -out- 
rage which,  by  a  cool  word  on  an  insolent  smile  from -those  «in  whom 
womanhood  is  disgraced,  'classed  her  with  theni,  and  «tffuttk  deeper  than 
ai  dagger's  thrust  into  the  heart ' winch,  with  >all  tts^^in,.  wkh  ^all  its 
licence,  remained  haughty,  fiEu^tidious,  reEned,  aristooratic  to  ksoore.  A 
laugh,  a  note^^a  bow,  the  pointing  of  the  monsttari  digtto,ithe  shame  df 
coarse  epigram,  or  sneering  quatriun,  or  obscene  oaricatiira,  the  insolt 
of .  courtesans'  friendship  or  courtesans'  invitation — >< these  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  ^unseen  hand :  that  dealt  her  doom,  >  stabbed  her 
momentarily,  meroilesdy,  <whh  a  yeingeanee«s>  subtle 'as  it  was  relenilefls. 
He  had  bade  her  live  to  suffer !  It  environed  her,  itparaued  her,  it 
poisoned  the  very  air  she  breathed  ;  tshe  grew  exhausted  < under  it,  this 
ghastly  and  amending  vengeance,  which  never  slacked  its  speed,  which 
never  slaked  its  thirst,  which,  in  its  subtlety  and  its  power,  seemed  fill 
but  supernatural.  My  brethren,  are  not  men's  passions  ever  so  ^^i^JWi 
they  break  the  Ixmds  of  mature,  anditrample-wide  the  mercy  «^hicli  GKxi 
yields,  but  they  .deny? 

He  had  bade  her  live  to  suffer  ;  :add  she:did:«ufier^  this-womam,  whom 
no  remorse  had  ever  touched,  no  pityi8tivreid,ino-tendemQ88^tnekeu,  hut 
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who  had  pride,  which  suffered <leadiy  a^ny  in  its  fi&U.  There  as  a  torture 
of  the  apint'/which  is  mof e  devilish  >  and  more^eriible  ito  >enchire  4han  the 
shorter' and  oosBser  torture  of  the  body ;  and  ahe— »^he  who  had  reigned 
«o  •  long  !•— knew  this  to  its  uttermost.  She  knew  it ^hen  the  men-servants 
of  a  household  <whioh  had  used  to  be  obedient  to' her  slightest  gediore, 
<€ould: revenge. theiBseWes* for  many^an  imperious'^word  or  iwughty.com- 
.mand,  byi  the  slight  And  the  sneer  whioh  ithe  hire^rgs  of  the  freksh  kcd 
ihad  no  ^scruple  to  .deter  them  from  offerang  to  the -mistress  >of. the  dead. 
iShe  kne^  it  when  the  women  whom>  she. had  scored  from  her  visitiirg  list 
•as  beaeath  her  rank,  or  refused  to  >enteron  her  iBvitatiou'^oll  as  roturi^res 
or  rococo  j.ooiuM  pay  her  baek  in  whirtever  coin  theywould.  She  knew  it 
"when  she:  stood  alone,  a  queen  discrowned,  in  the  ohambers  where  she 
had  so  long  reigned  absolute  with  a  crowding  court  about  her,  and  looked 
.down  tlie  long  vista  *of  the. magnificent  saloos,  where 'yesterday  every 
art^rifleiiad  been  hers, ;  every  wUl  had  bent  to  hers,  every 'g«est,  «very 
«en'ant,  ay !  even  every  picture  on  the  waUs,  or  jewel  in  tbe  tazze, 
or  flower  in  the .  couseFvatories  had  heen  Aer5,  and  from  iwhence  now 
«he  passed  cat  '^with  less  honour  than  the  lowest  ^hireling  'who  moved 
;about; their. chambers,  with  less  right,  or  title,  or  share  in  them  than 
the  dogs  which  alept  ropon  their -cushions.  Thoehame  of  a. great 
sin  had  never  smitten  her;  she  know  it  not;  >bnt:  under  the  shame  of  a 
great  abasement  ^e  writhed,  she  shrank,  she  shuddered,  as^the  women 
of  old,' who  were  given  over, .  naked  and  bleeding,  <« and  hooted,  to  the 
pillory  and  the  scourge.  .  Is  she  >  alone  ?  Surely  not,  "for  with  mankind 
it  is  not  the  crime  which  isdreaded,  but  the  scaffold.* 

TbciJDiuc  d'Ekoile's  carriage  awaited  tker  on  that  day  when  she  passed 
for  ever  from -the  residence  >and  the  state  of  the  Marohiooess  of  Vavasour 
and  Vaux.  She  entered  it,  sweeping  through*  4}he  great  crowd,  which 
assembled  to . gaze  upon  :her  as  a- notoriety,  with  all  ^her  acoustomed 
haughty  grace,  now  with  <a  shade  of  defiance  in  it,  and  with' her  teeth 
slightly -set: together,  for  henceforth  the  world* and  she  were  i at  issue,  and 
would .  oontenm  >  and  confiront  each  other.  Bat t  tfcis  was  only  for  ■  the 
world ;  alone,  the  fallen  sovereign  bowed  under  the  bitterness'  of  her 
degradation,  and  writhed  upon .  the  wheel  where  she  was  chained  for 
public  gaze  and  public  mockery,  as  the  carriage  rolled  vher  owwavd  to  the 
Xhic's'  villa ;  Etoide  was  not  with  :her — some  court  ceremony  detained  'him 
at  the  ^TuUeries,  anpd  be  had  rwritten  that  he  could  not  beiat  Auteuil 
■*^  'jusqu'au  souper,"  iu  a  note,  in  whose  rich .  compliment  already  'She 
learned .  the .  difference  •  of  a  Prince's*  wording  to  a  Peeress  of  Eng4and, 
and  to  one  of  Viola  Ve's.iSisterhood.  -^Bhe  needed  the  solitude;  she 
was  thankful  for  it.  Away  from  the  -eyes  of  the  crowd,  or  from  the 
presence  of  her  lovers,  Marion  Vavasour's  high-strung  spirit  gave  way, 
like  a  bow  overheat.  She  who  had  looked  on  all  pain  '  as  her  sposrt,  as 
the  young  cat  claim?  the  agonies  of*  the  idying  bird  for  her  play,  ahe 
knew  it  :naw  -for  herself. 

•  She- wasialone;  on  her  arrival  the  (Cambers  -iteemed  stifling,  the  veiy 
evidences  of  a  prince's  wealth  prepared  for  her:  looked  loathsome;  Jthey 

*  "  lie  crime  fait  la  honte  et  non  pas  T^chafaud,"  says  Corneille.  But  the  world 
reverses  the  port's: dictum;  and  in  the  world's  eyes  and  our  own,  we  may  sin* as 
Tve  please,^piovideil  woaveidthe«can«labofbeimg  gibbeted  for  it! 
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were  the  insignia  of  her  fall !  She  needed  to  suffer  in  solitude-^nce— 
once — for  henceforth  she  would  be  amongst  those  whose  wealth  lies  in 
their  smiles,  whose  livelihood  hangs  on  the  brilliance  of  their  beauty,  and 
who  must  ever  laugh — laugh  and  love,  with  the  rouge  on  their  paling 
cheeks,  and  the  iron  sharp  in  their  souls  !  She  went  out  into  the  sheen  of 
the  spring  sunshine,  sweeping  swiftly  and  unheedingly  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Due's  Villa.  The  birds  sang  about  her  path  ;  she  scared  them  from 
her;  their  song  was  jarring  mockery  in  her  ear.  A  gardener's  child  asked 
her  for  alms;  she  spurned  him  from  her  with  a  cruel  word;  she 
had  lived  to  envy  that  beggar's  brat  playing  among  the  roses.  A  bright- 
winged  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  grass  at  her  feet ;  she  trampled  it  to  a 
brutal  death,  for  daring  to  be  joyous  there — ^that  senseless  insect  I — in  the 
sunny  light. 

She  swept  onward  swiftly,  and  unheeding  where  she  went,  while  in 
the  distance  across  the  stretch  of  wood,  and  in  the  sunny  mists  of  coming 
evening,  uprose  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Paris — Paris,  where  she  had 
reigned  idol  of  its  Court  and  leader  of  its  Noblesse ;  Paris,  where  she 
had  wielded  more  than  a  Sovereign's  sway;  Paris,  where  she  bad  sunk  in 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  fall.  She  swept  >onward,  fast  and  blindly,  through 
the  glades  and  gardens,  her  lips  white,  her  teeth  set,  her  firame  qui- 
vering with  the  shame  of  that  day's  degradation,  till  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  early  roses  struck  her  across  the  brow,  and  called  her  to  herself 
with  its  sharp  physical  pain.  The  flowers  swung  in  the  sunlight — the 
flowers  which,  with  that  more  poetic  element  mingling  in  her  nature,  she 
had  ever  loved  and  interwoven  with  her  beauty.  Now,  they  recalled  a 
thousand  ghastly  memories  ;  with  a  rapid  gesture  she  broke  them  asunder, 
and  tore  and  scattered  their  fragrant  leaves  upon  the  earth :  she  was, 
even  as  those  roses,  a  lying  loveliness  with  a  canker  at  the  core  I  And, 
with  a  passionate  moan  of  pain,  Marion  Vavasour  sank  down  upon  the 
stone  steps  of  the  terrace  to  which  she  had  unconsciously  taken  her 
way,  and,  sinking  her  graceful,  haughty  head  upon  her  hands,  gave  free 
vent — in  solitude — to  the  bitterness  of  a  fallen  pride,  to  the  misery  of  a 
world-wide  degradation. 

Yet  even  this  luxury  of  loneliness  she  was  denied : 

"  You  sufier  now .'" 

The  words,  hissed  in  her  ear  in  strange  ill-spoken  French,  made  her 
start  and  rise  with  her  old  proud  imperiousness,  yet  with  something  of 
fear ;  for  the  ruthless  vengeance  which  pursued  her  had,  now  that  its 
worst  was  wrought,  left  its  terror  upon  her,  and  in  her  nature,  as  in  the 
panther's,  something  of  cowardice  ran  side  by  side  with  cruelty.'  Bend- 
ing above  her,  over  the  grey  ivy-hung  coping,  she  saw  the  dark  figure  of 
a  vagrant  woman  ;  it  was  the  Bohemian,  Redempta,  who  had  stood  there 
watching  her,  with  a  dark,  hot  flush  warming  the  pale  olive  of  her 
features,  and  lending  them  new  life  and  light— a  flush  of  thirsty  joy. 
For  to  the  wild,  half-savage  nature  which  had  known  no  Grod  but  its 
love,  no  law  but  its  instincts,  revenge  looked  great  and  holy:  a  just 
peace-ofi^ering  to  the  beloved  dead. 

To  Marion  Vavasour  she  was  unknown — her  face,  though  twice  beheld, 
unremembered — and,  in  vague  alarm,  she  glanced  around,  and  saw  that 
she  had  wandered  so  far  to  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds  that  she  was  only 
surrounded  by  woodland,  vrith  none  within  call ;  her  hand  instinctively 
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sought  for  gold,  and  tendered  it  in  alms  to  this  gipsy,  whose  gaze  filled 
her  with  a  nameless  terror,  thus  suddenly,  met  in  her  hour  of  solitude,  in 
her  day  of  hittemess.  A  smile,  mournful  in  its  utter  disdain,  crossed  the 
lips  of  the  Bohemian,  and  she  motioned  it  aside  with  that  calm  dignity 
with  which  nature  had  dowered  her : 

'*  Should  I  touch  your  gold  if  I  were  starving !  I  came  for  a  richer 
guerdon  than  all  the  wealth  of  empires — I  came  to  see  you  suffer  I " 

«  Suffer— suffer! " 

She  repeated  the  word  vaguely,  mechanically ;  in  that  moment  of 
abandonment  her  nerves  were  unstrung,  her  strength  beaten  down,  and 
the  defiance  she  had  assumed  for  the  world  had  but  left  her  the  more 
exhausted  and  heart-sick  with  the  faintness  of  despair.  She  could  not 
resent  the  Bohemian's  words,  but  only  dimly  marvelled  at  them. 

The  g^psy  looked  at  her,  a  smile  lighting  her  eyes,  and  breaking  up 
from  the  immutable  melancholy  of  her  face,  while  her  brown  hand 
clenched  on,  the  white,  soft  arm  of  Marion  Vavasour : 

"  Ay !  I  have  toiled,  and  laboured,  and  endured  for  that,  only  for  that 
— to  see  yoU  suffer !  You  were  the  murderess  of  Marc  Lennartson,  the 
slayer  of  what  I  loved.  Ah  I  false  fornicatress,  did  you  never  hear  his 
blood  cry  out  for  vengeance  ? — did  you  think  to  smile  and  sin,  and  drag 
men  down  to  hell  with  all  your  loveliness,  and  never  have  your  crime 
come  back  to  you  ?  You  slew  him — ^and  you  laughed  at  his  death  !  You 
slew  him — ^but  I  have  avenged  him !  I  have  been  on  your  trail  day  and 
night,  and  year  after  year ;  I  burrowed  to  your  secret  at  last,  and  I  gave 
it  to  Strathmore  to  destroy  you.  You  suffer ! — your  lips  are  white,  your 
eyes  are  dim,  your  face  is  haggard — you  suffer !  You  have  eaten  of 
such  bitterness  as  you  gave;  you  have  fallen  from  your  proud  estate ; 
you  will  die  in  lowest  ini&my  I  God  has  given  me  vengeance — God  has 
given  me  vengeance  !         " 

The  words  broke  swift  and  fierce  from  the  Bohemian's  lips,  with  all 
the  ferocious  passion  of  her  savage  race,  her  eyes  glittering,  her  voice 
triumphant,  her  hand  clenching  harder  on  the  delicate  arm  she  bruised 
in  her  grip,  as  she  watched  the  woman  she  had  hated  and  pursued  shrink 
back  and  shiver,  and  turn  sick  under  her  stripes,  as  the  scourged  under 
those  of  the  lash  !  Then  the  glow  faded  from  her  dark-olive  cheek,  the 
vengeful  lust  and  joy  from  her  gleaming  eyes ;  she  loosened  her  hold,  and 
threw  up  her  arms  with  a  wild,  piteous  gesture  to  Heaven : 

''  Oh,  God  I  thou  givest  me  Vengeance,  but  thou  canst  not  give  me 
back  the  Dead  1     She  suffers ! — she  suffers ! — but  he " 

The  shrill,  agonised  cry  died  in  a  broken  moan,  her  arms  fell,  her  head 
drooped ;  she  stood  livid,  mute,  motionless  as  a  statue.  For  in  this  law- 
less, vagrant  woman,  born  of  savage  blood  and  bred  by  savage  laws, 
brute  instincts  were  outweighed  by  one  great  love ;  and  that  love 
turned  even  the  long  yearned-for  hour  of  her  vengeance  to  4ead  ashes, 
to  withered  fruit — for  Vengeance  could  not  give  her  back  her  dead ! 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  the  face  of  Marion  Vavasour  with  a  fixed  and  life- 
less gaze  of  unutterable  melancholy,  of  fathomless  pain,  and  her  voice 
came  slowly  and  hoarsely  from  her  lips : 

"  I  have  smitten  you,  but  I  cannot  make  you  render  back  the  life  that 
you  destroyed  !  I  revenge,  but  I  cannot  recal !  He  is  dead,  and  my 
youth  lies  with  him  in  the  grave ;  though  I  wring  you  with  every  tor- 
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ture,  I  cannot  undo  your  work!  Yet — when  you  live  in  sluune,  aud 
die  in  infamy,  you  will  remember  the  woman  who  loved,  yet  was  forsakea 
by  him,  avenged  him  on  you,  who  betrayed  and  drove  him  to  his  death! 
If  you  had  spared  him,  you  had  been  spared!" 

Then  she  turned,  and  moved  slowly  away  with  her  head  bowed,  pass- 
ing out  of  sight  through  the  leafy  aisles  of  the  trees;  and  Marion  Vava- 
sour stood  alone,  with  the  chill  of  a  great  aud  nameless  terror  upon  her. 
Her  hands  clenched  on  the  stone  coping  as  if  for  support,  her  eyes  swam; 
she  shivered  in  the  mellow  sunlight,  she  recoiled  under  the  chastisement 
of  the  great  sins  which  had  found  her  out,  and  come  home  to  her — fruit 
of  the  seed  sown.  She  shuddered  there,  where  she  stood  in  the  warm 
evening  air,  and  crouched  down  like  a  thing  of  guilt,  while  the  dank  dew 
stood  on  her  fair,  proud  brow.  And,  as  though  led  by  the  hand  of  aa 
avenging  angel,  her  eyes,  dim  in  her  bitter,  throbbing  misery,  uneon- 
sciously  folk)wed  the  circling  sweep  of  a  white- winged  swallow  sldmrnio^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  as  they  pursued  the  bird's  flight,  fell  on  the 
place  where  it  rested,  a  block  of  marble,  lying  amidst  green  luxuriance 
of  spring-tide  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  drooping  trees,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  dead  below : 

BZETIE  JiBJLGLI^ 
A&ED  33, 

Murdered  by  the  Hand  of  his  Friead. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa  touched  the  cemetery  of  Auteuil ;  beyond, 
well-nigh  at  her  feet,  lay  the  grave  of  the  man  whom  her  lie  had  given 
to  death,  with  the  brief  record  carved  there  by  the  remorse  of  his  as- 
sassin. And  she,  who  believed  in  no  G-od,  believed  at  last  in  retribution, 
and  stood  there  paralysed  and  stricken  with  a  deadly  fear,  looking  down 
on  the  tomb  where  the  swallow  rested  and  the  sunlight  played  1  Yet,  still 
— still,  the  soul  of  this  woman  knew  neither  remorse  nor  repentance,  for 
these,  if  they  take  their  spring  from  crime,  yet  are  holy  and  puiifying 
while  they  scathe.  But  only  as  the  panther  in  its  mortal  piun  grows 
fresh  ahungered  for  the  death  grapple  in  its  blind  instinct  of  revenge, 
so  she  in  hers  grew  athirst  for  added  evil^-evil  which  should  smite  him 
who  had  been  the  companion  in  her  sin,  vet  who  had  pursued  her  as 
though  he  were  guiltless— evil  which  should  blast  the  liJte  that  liad  de- 
stroyed her  own,  and  strike  to  the  dust  the  iron  will  that  had  stricken 
her — evil  in  which  she  should  hiss  back  into  the  ear  of  Strathmore  the 
words  with  which  he  had  doomed  her:  "  Such  mercy  as  you  gave  I  give 
to  you — no  more  !" 

IV. 

BEQTjnDBCAT  IN   PAOI. 

Over  that  grave  the  twilight  shadows  stole,  the  evening  dews  gadiered 
in  the  spring  violets  which  clustered  round  the  marble,  the. birds  went  to 
roost  in  the  boughs  which  swayed  above,  and  the  first  £Gunt  light  of  the 
young  moon  fell  across  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  carved  deep  into 
the  stone  as  though  to  stand  there,  in  their  recorded  cnme,  through  all 
change  of  season  and  all  wear  of  tim^,  etef  nal  as  the  sin  of  which  they 
told.    She — his  murderess — ^had  gone  some  hours  past;  and  by  the  grav^ 
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unconscious  that  she  had  been  there  before  him,  and  there  sworn  a  vow 
of  vengeance  ruthless  as  his  own,  stood  the  companion  and  the  avenger 
of  her  guilt.  Always  thus  in  solitude  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Strathmore  came  hither  ;  often,  very  ofbeo,  for  his  nature  was  too  brave 
and  too  proud  to  spare  itself  one  tittle  of  its  chastisement,  and  the  love 
which  he  had  borne  the  man  whom  he  had  slaughtered,  seemed  to  well 
up  in  deeper  tenderness  as  everything  eke  in  him  grew  harder,  colder, 
and  more  merciless.  A  cofnmand  he  could  not  resist  seemed  to  impel 
him  to  come  there  as  men  go  to  the  scene  of  their  past  crimes,  and  to 
stand  beside  the  record  of  his  guilt,  beside  the  tomb  where  the  life  his 
hand  had  slain  in  all  its  glory  and  its  youth,  lay  rotting  to  decay  in  the 
womb  of  the  black,  dank  earth. 

There,  with  his  head  bowed  on  the  ooki  marble,  and  his  hands  deuched 
on  the  wet  grass  that  already  covered  the  ground,  he  often  lay  through 
many  hours  of  long,  lonely  nights;  in  what  remorse  God  alone  saw. 
He  would  have  poured  out  his  own  life  like  w«ter,  to  bring  back  the  life 
that  he  had  slain. 

He  stood  there  now,  gazing  down  opon  the  white  shining  stone  and 
the  dark  leaves  which  swayed  tagainst  it ;  he  felt  as  though  some  atone- 
ment had  been  wrought  to  ErroU  by  the  vengeance  which  the  day  just 
passed  had  crowned.  Had  his  arm  ever  paused  in  the  blow  he  had 
struck  to  the  assassin  of  one  and  the  betrayer  of  both,  it  would  have 
been  nerved  and  steeled  afresh  by  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Beneath  the 
polished  ice,  the  courtly  worldliness  of  Strathxaore's  character,  lay  the 
fierce,  untamable  nature  of  the  Indian,  or  the  untutored  Southern, 
their  passions,  their  love,  their  vengeance^  to  him  there  was  not  alone 
revenge  in  that  which  hk  had  wrought  on  the  traitress  who  had  stained 
his  hands  in  blood ;  there  was  a  wild  justice  done,  there  was  a  duty 
expiated  to  the  «lead  in  the  retribation  which  had  pursued  the  mur- 
deress. 

As  he  stood  there  in  tiie  shadowy  lig^t,  while  the  moon  streamed  upon 
the  sepulchre  lying  at  his  feet,  the  solitude,  which  reigned  unbroken  abo«t 
EkToli'43  grave,  for  the  first  tune  was  shared,  and  on  his  ear  fall  the  k>w, 
aaellow,  chanting  voice  of  Redempta  the  gipsy* 

"  English  lord,  I  have  given  you  your  vengeance !  Is  it  sweet  in 
your  teeth,  or  has  it  turned  to  ashes  as  you  ate  ?" 

He  started  as  her  form  suddenly  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  woodland 
gloom  and  stood  beBsre  him  by  the  grave ;  but  the  chill  smile  which  had 
so  much  of  cruelty  came  on  his  lips  as  he  ghuiced  at  her. 

**  Redempta,  the  only  thing  in  lile  whose  sweetness  sever  palls,  and 
cannot  die,  is  vengeance. " 

Her  d«^,  lustrous  eyes^  which  were  now  heavy  and  weary,  gleamed 
for  the  momeet  with  the  evil  which  ^ttcved  in  his  own,  as  at  the  toueh 
of  fresh  flanae  dying  embers  leap  to  itfeu 

'<  Ay,  ay,  she  has  su^red!  I  have  seen  misery  gather  in  her  ejtBy 
and  shame  bowing  her  head  to  the  dust,  I  have  watched  her  shiver  under 
^le  scorn  of  derisive  laughter,  and  I  have  heard  her  moan  with  pain  like 
a  hopeless,  fidlen  thing.  She  has  coffered  i  That  cannot  escape  me  l-*^ 
that  cannot  be  uodoee !     I  have  aveogved  him,  and  now    ■  «  " 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  she  was  silent,  while  over  the  lurid  light. of 
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her  eyes  a  humid  softness  gathered,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  a  voice- 
less movement —her  thoughts  were  with  the  dead.  For  the  heart  of 
the  woman  was  in  pain,  and  sickened  with  the  futility  of  a  revenge 
which  could  not  yield  her  back  what  she  had  loved;  it  knew  not  the 
exultant  and  pitiless  lust  of  the  man,  which  rioted  in  vengeance,  and  fed 
on  its  knowledge,  and  it^  memory,  insatiate  and  unpalled.  For  there 
was  this  wide  difference  between  the  passions  of  their  souls :  hers  sprang 
from  love  which  still  lived  and  was  deathless,  his  from  love  which  had 
become  hatred,  and  in  that  hatred  lost  all  other  sense. 

Strathmore  glanced  at  her  in  the  gloaming;  he  owed  this  woman 
much,  since  he  owed  her  the  first  secret  of  his  power  over  the  life  which 
he  had  pursued  and  hunted  down  ;  and  the  sole  price  which  the  Bohemian 
had  atfked  or  taken  had  been  that  which  she  had  first  named :  '^  to  see  her 
suffer." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  some  Louis  d'or : 

*'  Redempta,  you  are  ill-dad  and  in  want ;  take  these  now,  and  in  the 
future  I  will  serve  you." 

She  signed  aside  the  proffered  gif^  with  a  proud  gesture  of  denial, 
and  on  her  face  came  a  strange  smile,  derisive  yet  melancholy : 

<*  My  lord !  I  told  you  long  ago  that  Redempta  the  vagrant,  took  no 
price  for  that  which  she  brought  you — ^no  wage  for  her  vengeance.  Since 
his  hand  lay  in  mine,  no  man's  gold  has  soiled  it;  and  with  the  future  I 
have  no  share;  my  work  is  done.  The  future  is  for  you:  it  lies  before 
you  ;  go  whither  it  beckons  !" 

As  the  Czeschen  words  were  uttered  in  the  monotonous,  chanting  re- 
.citative  in  which  she  spoke,  Co  the  memory  of  each  recurred  the  spring 
night  far  away  in  Bohemia,  when  the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  gipsy- fires  had 
shone  through  the  aisles  of  the  pinewoods,  and  when  from  the  slumbering 
passions  written  on  the  brow  she  had  made  sure  prophecy  of  all  which, 
when  they  should  awaken,  would  scorch  and  devastate  the  life.  And  her 
hand  closed  on  his  arm  in  a  g^rasp  which  he  could  not  have  shaken  from 
him  without  violence,  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  where  he  stood  in 
the  gloom,  and  studied  his  face  with  the  same  fixed,  dreamy  g^aze  with 
which  she  had  looked  on  him  then  :  a  look  which  had  much  of  com- 
passion. 

''/  have  no  future,  but  one  waits  for  you;  you  must  reap  as  you  have 
sown ;  you  must  gather  the  harvest,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  past.  It 
is  the  inexorable  law  !  The  past  has  been  wrought  by  your  own  hand; 
but  the  future  will  escape  you.  You  will  seek  to  build  anew,  and  lo !  the 
curse  of  the  dead  sin  will  rest  on  your  work,  and  the  structure  will  crumble, 
falling  to  ashes  as  it  reaches  its  fairest.  The  sin  of  the  guilty  has  been 
avenged,  but  the  sin  to  the  innocent  will  never  be  washed  away.  Yoa 
will  be  great  and  powerful,  and  success  will  go  with  you,  and  fame;  but 
the  blood- stain  will  be  on  your  hand  for  ever,  and  when  you  have  made 
atonement,  behold  it  will  die  in  your  grasp,  and  through  you  will  the 
guiltless  be  stricken  !'* 

The  words  in  her  Czeschen  tongue  fell  slowly  and  melodiously  in  the 
silence  in  her  mournful  and  monotonous  recitation,  while  her  eyes  dwelt 
on  his  face  with  their  vague,  fathomless  gaze.  Her  hand  dropped  from 
his  arm  and  left  him  ft*ee : 
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"  In  the  future  you  will  remember  the  words  of  Redempta.  We  shall 
meet  no  more — farewell!" 

She  turned  from  him,  and,  with  the  swift,  noiseless  movement  peculiar 
to  her  tribe,  was  lost  in  the  veiling  shadows  of  the  night.  He  stood 
motionless  where  she  had  left  him,  in  the  dull,  grey  light  as  the  moon 
passed  behind  the  clouds  of  the  east.  Again  at  her  words  ran  a  ghastly 
chill,  as  at  the  touch  of  steel  in  a  vital  wound ;  less  from  their  prophecy 
than  from  their  truth ;  the  future  stretched  before  him,  darkened  for  all 
time,  by  the  shadow  of  remembered  guilt.  His  hand  might  pioneer  his 
road  to  power,  and  reap  him  honour  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  there  for 
ever  on  it  must  rest  the  stain  of  innocent  blood.  His  life  might  pass 
onwards  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  the  ripeness  of  triumph,  but  there 
for  ever  at  its  core  must  lie  the  curse  of  an  inexpiable  guilt. 

Never  to  lose  it,  ever  to  bear  it  through  all  the  years  to  come,  that 
burden  of  life  taken,  never  to  be  restored,  of  sin  wrought,  never  to  be 
undone!  Veiled  in  the  mist  of  hidden  years,  who  knew  what  guiltless  life 
that  guilt  might  strike?  who  knew  what  retribution  might  be  coiled  and 
waiting  to  take  its  vengeance  for  the  unforgotten  crime  ?  who  knew  where 
the  after-harvest  of  that  deadly  sin  might  be  reaped  and  garnered  ? 

The  future!  the  future  !  He  had  said  in  his  soul,  *'  veng^eance  to  the 
Living,  but  to  the  Dead,  atonement."  Standing  there  beside  the  grave 
of  him  whom  he  had  slain,  while  the  words  of  the  prophecy  echoed  in  his 
ear,  the  vision  of  the  years  to  come  seemed  to  rise  and  swarm  about  him, 
and  rend,  and  tear,  and  shatter  from  his  hands  the  work  of  Expiation. 

That  night  the  Seine  wound  slowly  |ind  darkly  through  the  open 
country  and  under  the  pale,  clear  stars,  and  through  the  nch  glades  of 
woodland  towards  the  city,  there  to  grow  black  and  sullen  beneath  the 
arches  of  dim-lit  bridges,  and  to  wash  the  low  walls  of  the  dreary  Morgue, 
and  to  see  the  yellow  candle  faintly  burning  above  the  iron  cradle  of  the 
Enfans  Trouves,  and  the  thousand  lights  gleaming  bright  along  the  palace 
facade  of  the  Tuileries. 

And  where  the  river  was  still  clear,  and  cool,  and  fresh,  ere  it  had 
reached  the  evil  heat  and  brooding  shadows  of  the  city,  where  green  leaves 
still  swayed  into  its  water,  and  in  its  depths  the  starlight  gleamed,  where 
its  darkness  was  still  repose,  and  its  silence  holy,  a  human  form  hovered 
on  its  brink,  bending  wearily  towards  the  tranquil  gliding  waters,  where 
the  water-lily  floated,  and  the  hush  of  night  seemed  visibly  to  rest. 

It  was  so  cool,  so  serene,  so  peaceful :  to  lie  there  lulled  to  dreamy  death 
by  the  cadence  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  and  know  no  more  the  passionate  pain 
the  breathless  tumult,  the  vain  despair,  and  the  unending  bitterness  of 
life,  were  this  not  wisdom,  oh  ye  who  suffer  ? 

It  looked  so  to  her ;  for  her  soul  was  weary  of  its  travail,  and  her 
heart  was  fain  to  be  at  rest.  She  looked  far  across  the  dark  and  silent 
country,  where  no  living  thing  stirred,  and  upward  to  the  stars,  whose 
white  light  fell  upon  her  deep  and  melancholy  eyes :  her  hands  were 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  lips  moved  in  faint,  broken  words : 

"  I  have  avenged  thee.     What  have  I  more  to  do  with  life?" 

Her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  she  leaned  nearer  and  nearer 
towards  the  waters,  where  the  quiet  stars  were  shining,  and  the  pale  lilies 
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slcwfly  floating  in  their  shroud  of  leaves,  where  were  oblivion,  and  peace, 
and  death ;  and  in  the  silence  she  listened  to  the  tranquil  murmuring  ot 
the  tide.  And  as  she  thus  leaned  nearer  and  nearer  yet  towards  that 
cool  and  restful  place,  in  her  weary  eyes  shone  the  gkam  of  unshed  tears, 
and  in  her  face  a  new  light  came  as  on  the  faee  of  one  who,  having  been 
long  prisoned  in  the  loneliness  of  exile,  beholds  escape  at  last,  and 
liberty  and  rest. 

From  her  parted  lips  a  whisper  stole^  broken  and  yearning,  on  the  hush 
of  night : 

**  My  love !  my  love !  I  come  !" 

And  in  the  silence  there  w^  the  dull  moan  of  severed  waters,  and  the 
troubled  lilies  trembled  on  the  river^s  breast:  then,  with  a  sighing  sound, 
the  winds  swept  over  them,  and  all  was  still. 

The  waters  flowed  on  upon  their  changeless  course. 

Through  the  summer  night  the  river  wound  its  way  under  the  radiance 
of  the  stars,  and  bore  her  with  it  more  gently  thsua  life,  more  tenderly 
than  human  hands.  The  waters  flowed  on  with  liquid  melancholy 
murmur,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  Bohemian  floated  down  the  stream  in 
its  serene  and  solemn  rest,  flnding  repose  at  last  after  the  heat  and  tra- 
vail, the  passion  and  the  pain,  of  many  years.  To  her  untaught,  unfet- 
tered soul,  love  had  been  God,  and  vengeance,  Duty ;  and  death  was 
ransom  jnstly  won,  after  a  misnon  justly  wrought;  death  in  her  wUd, 
instinctive^  barbario  creed  was  sure  reunion  with  him  for  whom  she  had 
suffered  and  been  sacrificed,  and  to  whom  her  life  had  been  unceasingly 
consecrated  even  to  the  last,  if  erring  in  its  revenge,  yet  heroic  in  its 
martyrdom. 

The  waters  bore  her  onwards  slowly,  softly,  as  merciful  hands  bear  the 
bier  of  the  dead  ;  now  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  leaves,  now  in  the  clear 
sheen  of  holy  stars,  while  on  her  upturned  brow  and  her  closed  eyes  the 
moonlight  j^one  with  fair  and  peaceful  gleam,  and  in  her  dark,  floating 
hair  the  stainless  lilies  wound,  and  through  the  hush  of  night  the  winds 
gently  breathed  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  which  murmured  low  about 
her  in  pitying  whisper : 

"  Rest  in  peace,  O  human  soul !  And  blame  her  not  for  sin  which  had 
its  root  in  love,  you  great  and  countless  criminals  upon  earth,  whose  lust 
b  avarice,  and  whose  god  is  self." 


(    479    ) 


THE  BALLADS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 
Part  the  First. 

The  (angular  wild  tales  of  Northern  Europe  have,,  for  the  most  part, 
come  down  to  our  times  in  rude,  and  yet  ofb^i  most  elaborately  artincial 
metre,  as  embodied  in  the  alliterative  verses  of  the  old  Icelandic  Skalds^ 
and  in  the  popular  ballads  of  a  later  period,  which  have  recently  excited 
so  much  attention  in  Scandinavia.  Many  a  wild  and  curious  tale,  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  away  into  oblivion,  has  been  kept  alive  by  the 
beauty  of  the  verses  in  which  it  was  enshrined.  These  glorious  old  Soandi- . 
navian  ballads  are  precious  relics,  indeed,  of  a  former  condition  of  society ; 
in  their  rude  stanzas  are  embodied  pictures  so  vivid  of  times  long  gone 
by,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  seem  to  us  to  roll  back  the  mists  of  ages 
that  have  settled  over  the  scenes  that  they  describe,  and  transplant  us  to 
the  wild  Northern  coast,  where  the  merman  and  the  water-kelpie,  the 
sea-trow  and  the  land-trow,  the  elf  and  the  kobold  of  the  mine,  still  hold 
undisputed  dominion. 

In  the  comparison  we  purpose  to  institute  of  the  legends  of  various 
countries  of  the  North  of  Europe,  it  will  be  shown  that,  wherever  the 
Northman,  the  progenitor  of  our  justly-prized  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has 
ruled,  and  especially  in  those  localities  where  his  sway  was  longest  main- 
tained, there  exists  a  marvellous  similarity  of  legend,  a  wonderful  identity 
of  character  in  the  popular  belief..  The  same  ballad,  varied  in  its  in- 
cidents, but  identical  in  its  plot,  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  half  a  dozen 
different  languages  of  the  North,  in  countries  which  now  have  but  little 
oommunication  with  each  other.  The  Breton  and  the  Swede,  the  Ice- 
lander and  the  Lowland  Scot,  have  ballads  so  alike  in  their  construction, 
90  identical  even  in  their  very  words,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe 
in  their  common  origin.  The  noble  old  Scottish  ballad  of  the  Loch- 
maben  Harper  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  Danish,  while  the  same 
legend,  clothed  in  various  garbs,  exists,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  in 
many  other  Northern  lands^  ^^y^  had  we  but  space,  we  could  trace 
these  Northern  traditions  still  farther  back  to  their  common  origin,  fol- 
lowing them  across  the  wild  plains  of  Russia  into  the  arid  steppes  of 
Tartary,  till  we  find  them  glowing  in  rich  Eastern  dress  amid  the  flowery 
gardens  of  Cashmere,  or  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Thither,  however,  we  shall  not  follow  them ;  we  shall  not  touch  on 
Sanskrit  or  any  .other  Eastern  poetry,  but  confine  ourselves  to  regions 
nearer  home,  and  more  suitable  to  our  Northern  imaginations. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  our  own  favoured  isle,  and 
especially  the  Northern  part  of  it,  as  the  true  home  of  romantic  poetry. 
The  ballad  minstrelsy  of  Scotland  is  undoubtedly  copious  and  rich.  The 
collections  of  Scott  and  of  Motherwell,  of  Boehan  and  of  Chambers,  are 
nines  of  wealth,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  the  North.  They  are,  indeed,  but  a  tithe  of  the  wondrous  folk- 
lore of  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe^  Iceland  and  Ferro,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holstein,  Gknmmy  and  Brittany,  have  each 
yielded  vast  treasures  of  l^is  kind,  and  in  all  these  countries,  within  ^e 
last  forty  years,  learned  and  diligent  men  have  laboured  to  resone  from 
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oblivion  the  fast-fading  traditions  and  the  rich  quaint  ballads  of  remoter 
districts.  For  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  collecting  the  national 
poetry  of  the  North,  from  the  time  when,  in  1836,  we  purchased  in  the 
exchange  at  Copenhagen  the  collection  of  Danish  ballads  known  as  the 
Ksempe  Viser,  down  to  the  magnificent  quarto  edition  of  the  same  bal- 
lads, now  editing  by  Svend  Grundtvig  at  Copenhagen.  In  Swedish,  we 
have  the  collections  of  Geijer,  of  Arfwidson,  and  of  Afzelius ;  in  Norse 
(and  twenty  years  ago  an  English  reviewer  seriously  told  the  public  that 
Norway  had  no  national  traditions  or  ballads),  there  is  the  voluminous 
work  of  Landstadt,  and  that  of  Sophus  Bugge,  with  the  prose  folk-lore 
of  Faye  and  of  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  while  Uammershaimb  and  Lyngbye 
have  given  us  the  ballads  and  traditions  of  Faroe,  and  Jon  Sigurdsson  is 
now  publishing  those  of  Iceland.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North 
of  Europe  the  attention  of  the  learned  has  been  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  national  folk-lore,  but  the  results  of  their  labours  have  hardlv 
as  yet  been  noticed  in  our  island.  From  the  vast  stores  within  our  reaca 
"we  could  select  material  for  an  evening  with  the  old  Northern  deities, 
collating  and  examining  the  traditionary  ballads  of  Iceland,  of  Ferro,  and 
of  Norway,  which  show  how  long  the  belief  in  Thor  and  Odin,  in  Freya 
and  in  Baldur,  existed  after  their  altars  were  overthrown.  Or,  with 
Afzelius  and  Konrad  Maurer,  we  might  enter  upon  that  deeply-interest- 
ing period,  when  the  light  of  Christianity,  borne  chiefly  by  missionaries 
from  our  own  island,  confronted  the  savage  Pagan  priesthood  in  the 
sacred  groves  of  Upsala,  or  carried  the  banner  of  the  cross  into  the  rude 
temples  of  Iceland.  Each  of  these  periods  has  left  its  traces  in  Northern 
ballad  literature — traces  deeply  interesting  to  the  historian,  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  to  the  archaeologist,  but  without  a  parallel  in  our  own  legendary 
lore.  Then,  gradually  as  we  proceed  still  farther  down  the  stream  of 
time,  we  are  greeted  by  the  notes  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism,  till  the  adherents  of  heathendom  are  erased  from  the  page  of 
song,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  weird  creations  of  the  popular 
belief,  the  elves  and  fairies,  the  dwarfs  and  monsters  of  the  deep. 

And  here,  at  this  precise  period,  begins  our  own  legendary  poetry,  our 
noble  Scottish  ballads,  our  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions,  and  the  few 
romantic  tales  in  verse  that  England  can  boast  of.  It  may  be  said  that 
when  the  vast  fabric  of  Northern  heathen  belief  fell  before  the  onslaught 
of  Christianity,  its  shattered  fragments  were  borne  away  into  obscure 
nooks  and  comers,  where  they  lingered  long  with  a  borrowed  and  altered 
light ;  but  still  they  retained  something  of  their  supposed  marvellous 
origin.  Thus,  the  mysterious  ocean  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the 
old  Scandinavian  mythology  became  the  haunt  of  the  merman,  the  rocks 
and  fjords  were  the  resort  of  the  water-kelpie,  and  the  trold,  or  trow, 
and  Nekken,  or  Nick,  the  fallen  spirit,  ever  weeping  for  his  lost  or  doubt- 
ful salvation,  strikes  his  harp  upon  the  rivers.  In  the  mountains  are  the 
dverga,  or  dwarfs,  and  the  fearful  Kobold,  the  dark  genius  of  the  mine, 
and  with  them  the  Huldra,  fairest  of  women  in  front,  but  hollow  as  a 
trough  behind,  and  with  the  ugly  appendage  of  a  cow's-tail,  which  she 
ever  seeks  to  hide  from  mortal  view.  Far  up  upon  the  field  sits,  trans- 
formed into  stone,  the  mighty  Jutul,  the  giant  of  the  North  and  the 
bitterest  foe  of  Christianity,  and  at  his  feet  lies  the  huge  rock  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  casting  at  some  Christian  church  when  arrested  and 
petrified  by  a  higher  power. 
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To  these  traditions  and  ballads,  as  not  unknown  in  our  language,  we 
"Will  now  address  ourselves.  We  will  commence  with  the  denizens  of  the 
sea,  the  merman  and  the  comely  mermaiden,  half-fish,  half-human,  car- 
nivorous and  treacherous  in  some  legends,  but  gentle,  confiding,  and 
miserably  betrayed*  in  others.  We  find  these  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
spoken  of  in  the  earliest  literature  of  the  North.  There  is  a  curious  and 
very  little-known  work  upon  the  manners,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  North, 
"  The  Speculum  Regale;  or,  Eongs  Skugg  Sio,"  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  Nordland,  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  about  the  year  1200,  and 
in  this  remarkable  book  the  merman,  and  other  sea-monsters,  are  spoken 
of  at  great  length.  The  belief  in  these  supernatural  beings  has  prevailed, 
and,  we  may  say,  does  yet  prevail,  over  a  great'portion  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  Shetland  fisherman  firmly  believes  in  their  existence,  and 
that  they  are  fallen  angels  deprived  of  half  of  their  human  shape,  and 
undergoing,  in  the  wild  seas  of  the  Northern  Isles,  a  long  and  dreary 
punishment,  unceiiain  whether  they  ever  will  regain  that  glorious  heaven 
they  once  inhabited.  In  the  character  of  these  sea-monsters,  as  depicted 
in  the  Northern  ballads,  there  is  a  wondrous  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
ferocity,  of  mental  weakness  and  supernatural  bodily  strength.  In  the 
fine  old  Scandinavian  ballad  of  '^  Agnes  and  the  Merman,"  *' Agnete  og 
Havmanden,"  these  characteristics  are  well  brought  out.  A  fair  daughter 
of  Denmark  is  wooed  by  the  merman.  She  accepts  his  love,  and  de- 
scends with  him  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  they  live  happily 
together  for  many  years,  and  seven  children  are  the  fruit  of  their  union. 
But  we  will  give  the  ballad  as  translated  from  one  of  the  Danish  versions. 
The  translations  are  from  various  sources;  some  are  well  executed,  but 
many  are  but  indifferent  as  to  versification,  seeking  only  to  render  faith- 
fully the  original  meaning : 

On  the  Hoieloft's  bridge  young  Agnes  stood. 
When  a  merman  uprose  from  the  salt-sea  flood. 

"And  Agnes  list  what  I  sav  to  thee. 
Wilt  thou  my  cherished  and  loved  one  be  ?" 

"  And  that,  in  truth,  I  consent  to  be, 

If  thou'lt  take  me  to  dwell  down  under  the  sea." 

He  has  stopped  her  ears,  and  her  mouth  he  closed. 
And  soon  'neath  the  deep  green  sea  they  reposed. 

And  there  they  dwelt  till  eight  years  were  o'er, 
Seven  sons  to  the  merman  Agnes  bore. 

Agnes,  she  sate  by  the  cradle  and  sung 

Wlien  she  heard  the  sweet  bells  of  England  rung ; 

Agnes  she  stood  the  merman  before, 

"Oh,  let  me  go  back  to  the  kirk  once  more !" 

The  loving  merman  grants  her  request,  but  on  condition  that  she  re- 
turns to  her  children.  As  she  enters  the  church,  her  mother  espies  her, 
and,  following  her  in,  seats  herself  beside  her,  and  questions  her  as  to  her 
absence : 

"  Oh !  list  now,  Agnes,  what  to  thee  I  say. 

Where  hast  thou  been  these  eight  years  away  P"  ^ 

•     "  Oh  1  I  have  been  down  'neath  the  ocean  blue. 
Seven  sons  I  bore  to  the  merman  true  I" 
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But  the  time  seems  long  to  t^  affectionate  merman.  He  rises  from  the 
deep,  and  proceeds  to  the  church  door ;  he  may  not  enter  the  sacred 
edifice,  for  he  is  a  fallen  spirit,  and  unbaptised  : 

As  at  the  church  door  the  merman  caDs, 

The  figures  turn  round  on  the  old  church  walls. 

His  hair  like  the  beaten  gold  it  shone^ 
Bat  his  eye  was  a  mild  and  a  peaceful  one. 

But  his  power  over  his  wife  is  gone;  she  is  within  the  kirk,  which  he  maj 
not  enter;  but  he  sorrowfully  entreats  her  to  return,  telling  her  that  the 
small  bairns  long  for  her  under  the  sea.  She  remains  obdurate,  and  as  a 
last  resource  he  beg^  her  to  remember 

The  wee  baum  in  the  cradle,  the  dearest  of  alL 

Bui  all  in  vain,  the  Christian  mother  will  sacrifice  Ker  dearest  ties  rather 
than  be  deprired  of  religious  consolations,  and  the  poor  sorrowing  merman 
departs  to  bis  desolate  home.  Such  is  the  end  of  this'  versioQ  from  the 
Danish,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  nine  varieties.  There  is  some- 
thing exquisitely  simple  and  pathetic  in  the  prayer  of  the  forsaken  mer^ 
man.  He  seeks  not  to  influence  his  wife  to  return  by  her  love  for  himself, 
but  strikes  at  the  truest  4>hord  in  a  woman's  heart,  her  affection  for  her 
childreD,  and  especially  for  the  little  infant  in  the  cradle. 

In  one  of  the  other  versions  the  merman,  in  giving  Ag^es  permission  to 
return  to  earth,  obliges  her  to  promise  that  she  will  not  bow  her  head  at 
the  time  the  priest  names  the  holy  name,  and  that  she  will  Hot  place  her- 
self in  her  mother's  seat  in  church.  Agnes  does  both,  and  the  merman's 
power  over  her  is  broken.  There  is  a  pleasant  prose  versioii  of  the  legend 
current  about  Aarhuus,  in  Denmark  : 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  poor  couple  lived  at  Frisenborg,  in  the  parish  of 
Aarhuus.  They  had  an  only  daughter,  called  Gretha  (or  Margaret). 
One  day  they  sent  her  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  get  sand,  and  while  she 
was  filling  her  apron  with  the  sand,  a  merman  rose  up  from  the  sea.  His 
beard  was  greener  than  the  salt  ocean  itself,  but  he  was  a  goodly  man 
withal,  and  spoke  fair  to  the  girl.  *  Come  with  me,  Gretha,  I  will  give 
you  as  much  silver  as  your  heart  can  desire.'  ^  That  would  be  no  bad 
thing,'  said  she,  '  for  we  have  not  much  of  that  article  at  home.'  So  she 
consented,  and  he  took  her  by  the  wrist  and  conducted  her  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  in  due  time  she  became  the  mother  of  five  children.  A 
long  time  had  now  elapsed,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  aU  her  Christian 
faith,  when,  as  she  sat  one  feast-day  morning  with  her  youngest  child  on 
her  lap,  she  heard  the  bells  ringing  for  church.  Imme£ately  she  was 
seized  with  a  vehement  desire  to  return  to  earth,  and  to  go  to  enurch  once 
more.  And  as  she  sat  and  sighed,  and  the  salt  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  her  grief  was  noticed  by  the  merman,  and  he  inquired  the  cause. 
Then  she  right  heartily  besought  him,  and  gave  him  many  fair  words,  that 
she  might  once  more  go  unto  the  church.  The  merman  eould  not  reskt 
the  sight  of  her  tears,  so  he  brought  her  up  to  the  land,  commaikBiig  hef 
to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  her  children.  And  while  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  service  the  merman  came  to  the  church  door,  and  called 
out,  *  Gretha !  Gretha !'  She  heard  him,  but  thought  she  would  stay  the 
service  out.     And  whea  service  was  done  he  came  again  and  stood  at  the 
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dhmrch  door,  and  called  out,  ^  Gretba,  Gretha,  come  quiekty  !*  but  she 
-would  not  obey.  And  the  third  time  he  came,  and  cried  out,  ^  Gretha, 
Gretha,  come  quickly,  thy  children  want  thee  at  home/  And  as  she  did 
not  come  he  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  went  down  under  the  sea.  But 
Gretha  firom  that  time  remained  with  hel^  parents,  and  let  the  merman 
take  charge  of  her  poor  little  children,  and  often  may  his  weeping  and 
lamentation  he  heard  from  the  deep." 

There  are  at  least  five  German  versions  of  this  ballad,  and  in  some  of 
these  the  incidents  are  more  tragical.  When  the  merman  finds  all  his 
persuasions  of  no  avail,  he  brings  up  her  seven  children  from  their  ocean 
home,  and  ranging  them  before  her  in  the  church}^rd,  asks  what  he  must 
do  with  them  without  their  mother.  Agnete,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  way, 
says  she  will  take  three  and  he  may  take  three  also.  *^  And  the  seventh, 
the  infant,  we  will  divide  too !"  shouts  the  exasperated  merman ;  and  with 
that  he  tears  the  babe  into  two  pieces,  and  casts  one  half  at  the  feet  of 
the  horrified  mother. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  no  English  ballad  correst)onding  to  the  one 
just  spoken  of,  but  we  have  sundry  legends  from  the  northern  Isles  of 
Shetland,  and  one  recently-discovered  ballad  of  undoubted  antiquity,  re- 
ferring to  a  similar  belief.  The  merman  of  the  north  isles  is  the  ''mar-- 
mennil"  of  Faroe,  and  of  this  last  sea  monster  we  can  give  an  original 
description  from  Faroe^  obtained  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  truly 
curious,  .as  exhibiting  the  strong  belief  that  yet  prevails  in  the  existence  of 
these, supernatural  beings. 

'*  The  marmennil  is  like  to  a  man  in  shape,  but  hath  somewhat  longer 
fingers.  It  dwells  in  the  sea,  and  is  often  very  troublesome  to  the  fisher-^ 
man  by  Hting  off  the  bait  from  his  hooks,  or  by  fastening  the  latter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  fisherman  must  fain  oast  the  Kne  overboard.' 
Should  the  marmennil  by  chance  get  hooked,  he  is  so  skilful  with  bis 
fingers  that  he  can  unknot  the  small  cord  by  whio)^  the  hook  is  bound  to 
the  line,  and  so  free  himself.  But  the  peasant  Anfinn,  of  Eldevill,  on 
Ostorven,  once  got  his  hook  fast  in  the  hand  of  a  marmennil,  so  that  he 
could  not  unloose  himself,  and  was  thus  drawn  up  into  the  boat,  when 
Anfinn  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  him  as  he  rose  to  the  surface^ 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  got  him  into  the  boat.  Anfinn  took  him 
home  and  kept  him  in  the  hearthplace,  but  he  would  eat  nothing  but  the 
bait  used  for  fish,  and  to  keep  him  still  the  peasant  was  obliged  every 
afternoon  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  four  corners  of  the  hearth- 
place.  The  marmennil  was  right  useful  to  Anfinn  in  fishing,  for  when 
the  boat  was  rowed  over  a  shoal  of  fish  he  would  laugh  apd  pl^y?  and 
then  they  put  out  the  lines  and  always^got  abundapce  of  fish,  particularly 
when  the  marmennil  held  his  finger  in  the  sea.  Anfinn  kept  him  a  long* 
time,  but  once  he  forgot  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  him  when  he 
put  him  into*  the  boat,  and  when  they  got  out  to  sea  the  creature  i^ipped 
over  the  boat's  side  into  the  watef  and  was  never  seen  again."^ 

In  Shetland  at  the  present  day,  though  the  mermaid  and  the  merman 
are  often  spoken  of,  and  even  within  thU  century  have  been  reported  as 
i^ppearing  in  the  Shetland  seas^  yel  the  supernatural  qualities  of  these 
&bulou8  beings  are  to  a  great  extent  attributed  to  a  real  living  creature^ 
a  denizen  of  l^e  Northern  Ocean,  and  not  altogether  a  stranger  on  our 
own  coasts.     This  is  the  seal,  or  "^  s^hie^*'  as  he  is  termed  in  Shetland, 
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of  which  two  principal  species  are  met  with  in  the  North.  It  is  of  the 
larger  of  these  two  kinds,  the  g^at  g^y  seal,  or  ^'haaf-fish,"  that  the 
wildest  legends  are  repeated.  Both  in  Shetland  and  in  Iceland  there  is 
a  great  identity  of  traditionary  legend  ahout  these  creatures.  The  Shet- 
lander,  as  we  have  already  told  you,  reg^ards  them  as  fallen  angels,  and 
the  Icelander  has  a  still  more  curious  belief  regarding  them.  They  are 
thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  host  of  Pharaoh  of  £g}'pt,  that 
was  submerged  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  hence  their  name  of  Pharaoslithar,  or 
Pharaoh's  servants,  is  given  them.  Of  course  the  larger  seals  were  the 
great  captains  and  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and 
the  Icelanders  have  a  wild  tradition  of  an  enormous  seal  that  inhabits  the 
Lagarfliot  River,  and  perhaps  may  have  been  King  Pharaoh  himself. 
They  believe  the  seals  to  be  in  reality  human  beings,  but  that  they  are 
doomed  to  dwell  under  the  ocean,  and  can  only  once  a  year  doff  their 
seal-skins  and  appear  as  men.  And  we  confess  there  is  something  inex- 
pressibly human,  a  wondrous  softness  and  intelligence,  in  the  full,  round 
eye  of  the  seal,  as  we  have  often  seen  them  in  the  warm,  still  northern 
twilight  night  in  Shetland,  on  the  rocks,  or  when  they  rose  suddenly 
beside  our  boat  in  the  calm,  rock-girt  inlets.  The  night  on  which  the 
seals  resume  their  human  shape  is  the  "  Johannis  nacht,"  the  24th  of  June, 
the  great  night  when  witchcraft  holds  full  revel  over  the  North.  Then 
the  seals  leave  the  ocean,  and  dance  and  feast  on  the  sea-shore,  but  if  suiv 
prised  by  a  human  being  they  snatch  up  their  seal-skins  and  resume  their 
animal  shape.  Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  beautiful 
legend  of  Gjoga,  the  fair  seal  surprised  by  a  Shetlander  at  one  of  these 
midnight  revels,  and  who,  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  her  seal-skin, 
forced  her  to  accompany  him  home,  add  to  become  his  wife.  The  same 
story  is  current  in  Iceland,  and  that,  when  on  one  occasion  the  husband 
forgot  to  take  with  him  the  key  of  the  chest  in  which  he  kept  the  talis- 
manic  garment,  he  found  on  his  return  his  spouse  and  her  seal-skin  gone 
for  ever.  Still,  though  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  back 
among  Pharaoh's  people,  her  mother's  love  drew  her  to  the  children  she 
had  left  on  land,  and  often,  when  they  walked  along  the  shore,  a  large 
seal  followed  them  close  to  the  beach,  and  cast  up  fine  fish  and  pretty 
shells  at  the  feet  of  her  little  ones. 

There  is  another  wild  tradition,  still  current  in  Shetiand,  of  a  boat's 
crew  having  gone  out  to  the  Ye  Skerries,  a  group  of  low  rocks  lying  out 
in  the  Atlantic,  to  the  west  of  Papa  Stour,  to  kill  the  scab  which  abound 
there.  After  making  great  havoc  among  these  gentle  animals,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  obliged  to  leave  with  such  precipitation, 
that  one  of  t)ie  crew  was  abandoned  oq  the  rocks.  Soon  he  saw,  as  the 
moon  rose,  the  seals  floating  aroond  him,  and  lamenting  their  fallen  com- 
rades till  one  large  seal,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  took  pity  on 
the  poor  forsaken  wretch,  and  offered  to  convey  him  back  to  the  mainland 
if  he  would  recover  for  her  the  skin  of  her  son,  who  was  among  the 
slain. 

To  this  day  the  Orkney  men  go  out  to  a  wild  solitary  rock,  the  Soulis- 
kerry,  lying  to  the  north  of  Sutherhind,  and  often  return  borne  loaded 
with  spoil,  both  in  birds  and  seal-skins.  Till  within  a  very  recent  period 
we  knew  of  no  tradition  regarding  this  g^at  haunt  of  the  g^net  and  the 
seal,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  remarkable  ballad  was  recovered  in  a  remote 
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district  of  Shetland,  referring  to  this  spot,  and  embodying  the  supernatural 
ideas  of  the  North  in  respect  to  ^e  seal.  In  this  rude  legend  it  is  the 
seal  that  woos  and  wins  a  fair  daughter  of  earth.  I  have  found  no  corre- 
sponding ballad  in  the  Scandinavian  collections,  yet  from  the  refrain,  <*Ba 
liila  qven  !"  and  the  general  type  of  the  story,  we  deem  it  to  be  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  When  we  were  in  the  island  of  Foulah,  in  1834,  there 
was  then  living  an  old  man,  Henry  Hendrikson,  and  his  daughter,  who 
could  both  recite  a  long  ballad,  in  corrupted  Norse,  of  the  strife  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney  for  the  King  of  Norway's  daughter.  In  the  ballad  of 
the  '*  Great  Seal  of  Souliskerry"  a  fair  maiden  has  been  wooed  and  won 
by  this  supernatural  being  under  his  human  form.  Lonely  and  sad,  she 
sits  nursing  a  babe,  the  fruit  of  their  union.  She  knows  not  the  name  of 
her  admirer,  nor  yet  his  dwelling-place. 

THE  GREAT  SELCHIE  OF  SOUUSEIERRT. 

Ane  eardly  nourrice  sits  and  sings 

And  aye  she  sings  "  Ba  liila  qven," 
'^  Little  ken  I  my  baimie's  faither. 

Far  less  the  Ian  that  he  staps  in." 

Then  ane  arose  at  her  bed  fate, 

An  a  grumly  ghaist  Tm  sure  was  he, 
"Here  am  I  thy  baimie's  faither, 

Altho'  that  I  be  not  comelie. 

"  I  am  a  man  upo  the  Ian, 

An  I'm  a  selchie  in  the  sea. 
An  when  I'm  far  and  far  frae  Ian, 

My  dwelling  is  in  Sole  skerry." 

**  It  was  na  weel,"  juo'  the  maiden  fair, 

"  It  was  na  well  indeed,"  quo'  she, 
"  That  the  grit  selchie  of  Souliskerry 

Shad  ha  cum  an  aught  a  bairn  to  me." 

Now  he  has  taen  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

An  he  has  pit  it  upo  her  luaee. 
Saying,  "  Gie  to  me  my  lile  young  sune. 

An  tak  thee  up  thy  noarnce  fee. 

"  It  sail  cum  to  pass  on  a  simmer's-day, 
Whan  the  sunne  shines  liet  on  ilka  stane. 

That  I  will  tak  my  lile  young  sane. 
An  teach  him  for  to  swim  the  faem. 

,     "  An  ye  sail  marry  a  proud  Conner, 
An  evil  gunner  I'm  sure  he'll  be. 
An  the  vera  first  shot  that  ere  he  shoots 
He'll  shoote  baith  my  young  son  and  me." 

The  retributive  justice  that  the  selchie  in  this  wild  ballad  prophesies  as 
his  lot  is  no  uncommon  feature  in  the  Scandinavian  legends.  Most  of 
their  alliances  with  the  children  of  the  earth  prove  unfortunate. 

The  Norse  ballads  of  Rosmer  Havmand  form  no  exception  to  tjiis 
rule.  On  whichever  side  the  alliance  is  sought,  the  supernatural  party 
is  the  eventual  sufferer.  Old  Rosmer,  the  merman,  has  won  his  bride 
from  among  the  fair  daughters  of  Scandinavia,  by  the  offer  of  much 
gold  and  his  plighted  troth,  and  the  maiden  consents  to  share  his  sub* 
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marine  existence.  Meanwhile,  her  parents  seek  for  her  £cr  and  wide,  and 
her  brotheiis  <«e  hy  one  go  fordi  in  quest  of  their  lost  sister,  till,  none 
of  them  returning,  her  youngest  brother  discovers  her,  after  shipwreck 
of  his  vessel,  in  the  merman's  halls.  There  are  raanj  versions  of  this 
noble  old  ballad,  and  in  several  of  the  language^  of  the  North.  In  most 
of  them,  the  brothers  rig  out  a  aoble  vessel,  and  sail  into  the  northern 
seas,  where,  for  months  and  years  they  are  bufieted  about  by  storm  and 
wave,  till  they  are  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  The  youngest 
brother  alone  escapes,  and  «inks  down  into  the  blue  ocean,  till  he  reaches 
a  fair  hali,  wherein  he  sees  a  lady  whom  he  recognises  as  his  long-lost 
sister,  and  is  recognised  in  his  turn.  But  she  greets-  him  with  looks  of 
terror,  for  her  husband  Rosmer,  when  he  retnrns,  will  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  Here  the  tale  runs  parallel  with  one  of  our  own  well-known 
nursery  legends,  for,  as  Rosmer  approaches,  the  walls  of  his  dwelling 
shake  with  his  ponderous  tread,  and  on  entering  he  exclaims,  like  our 
nursery  giant,  ^'  There  hath  been  here  a  Christian  man," 

"*  With  fie,  and  foh,  and  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Biitish  man," 

as  Edgar  says,  in  King  Lear,  and  as  all  nursery  tales  bear  witness.  His 
wife  answers : 

**  There  flew  a  raven  o'er  the  house 

With  a  man's  bone  in  his  beak ; 

He  cuist  it  in,  I  cuist  it  out 

As  fast  as  ere  I  mout." 

But  at  length  she  confesses  that  her  brother  has  come  and  is  concealed 
in  the  house,  and  prevails  on  Rosmer  to  spare  his  life.  By  way  of  being 
kind,  Rosmer  takes  him  on  his  knee,  and  claps  him  on  the  side  till  he 
breaks  seven  of  his  ribs.  After  a  long  stay  in  Rosmer's  house,  the 
brother  and  sister  desire  to  Tetum  to  earth.  Rosmer  kindly  fills  a  chest 
with  gold  and  another  with  silver,  but  his  wife  cminingly  takes  out  the 
silver,  and  seats  herself  in  the  chest.  In  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Feroese  version,  and  whioh  is  by  far  the  most  romantic  of  all  these 
legends,  Rosmer  wades  through  the  «ea  for  three  days  and  nights,  till  he 
deposits  his  burden  on  the  ehores  of  Ireland.  Then  the  brother  tells 
him  that  his  wife  is  in  the  chest  he  has  just  brought  on  land,  and  the 
poor  deceived  giant  grieves  till  he  istorned  into  a  stone  pillar  (stack), 
which  may  yet  be  seen  out  at  sea  off  the  coast  (^  the  Green  Isle.  Old 
Rosmer  was  no  better  treated  than  the  merman  in  Agnete  og  Havman- 
den.     When  he  finds  out  how  he  had  been  deceived,  he  exclaims : 

*'  Had  I  not  pledged  my  aith  to  thee, 

I  had  drowned  tl^e  deep  in  the  salt,  salt  sea." 

A  curious  Scottish  legend  of  similar  character  to  this  has  been  given 
by  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson,  from  Elginshire,  where  he  heard  it  when  a 
child.  The  hero  of  the  tale  here  was  not  Rosmer  but  Childe  Rowland, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  very  legend  quoted  in 
Xing  Lear.  Moreover,  in  the  very  singular  JPeroese  version  the  hero  is 
Rolf,  or  Rollo,  ao  that  it  is  uot  impossible,  after  all,  that  this  story  has 
come  down  to  us  from  a  Scandinavian  source. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  fine  ballad  in  Sir  Salter  Scott's 
Border  .Minstrelsy,  entitled  the  "Demon  Lover,"  where  aa  evU  spirit  in 
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the  guise  of  a  former  admirer,  persuades  a  lady  to  leave  her  husband  and 
her  children,  and  to  go  to  sea  with  him.  Once  on  the  ocean,  he  shows  him- 
self in  his  true  form,  and  points  on  the  one  side  to  the  fur  hills  of  heaven, 
which  she  shall  never  reach,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  snow-covered 
mountain  of  hell,  which  is  to  be  her  dwelling-place  for  all  eternity. 

And  aye  when  she  turned  her  round  about. 

Aye  taller  he  seemed  for  to  be. 
Until  that  the  tops  of  that  gallant  ship 

Nae  taller  were  than  he. 

The  clouds  grew  dark  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

Ajid  the  levin  filled  her  ee. 
And  waesome  wailed  tiie  snaw-white  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

He  struck  the  topmast  wi'  his  hand. 

The  foremast  wi'  his  knee. 
An  he  brak  that  gallant  ship  in  twain. 
And  sunk  her  in  the  sea. 
To  this  wild  tale  there  are  numerous  parallels  in  the  Scandinarmn 
tongues,  bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  them  eidiibit  exactly  the 
«ame  legoid  as  the  Scottish  ballad.     In  every  language  of  the  Ntovth  we 
find  versions  of  this  tragic  story.     In  almost  all  of  them  a  girl  is  dancing 
in  the  king^s  halls,  when  a  stranger  knight  enters  the  asssmbly.    All 
eyes  are  dazzled  by  his  beauty,  and  the  lady  exclaims,  ^  Oh,  Christ ! 
that  I  could  claim  that  good  knight  for  mine  own!"     But  old  Dr. 
Jamieson's  version  of  the  third  Danish  ballad  on  this  subjeet  is  so  good, 
that  we  prefer  it  to  any  fresh  one.     The  merman,  or  water-sprite,  asks 
his  mother  how  he  can  win  a  &ir  daughter  of  earth? 

She  has  made  a  steed  of  the  clear  water, 
A  saddle,  and  bridle,  o'  sand. made  she. 
She's  shaped  him  into  a  knight  so  fair. 
Syne  into  Marie's  kirkyard  rode  he. 

He's  tied  his  steed  to  the  kirkyard  yett. 
Syne  wrang  gaites  round  the  kirk  ^aed  he. 
And  when  ne  came  the  kirk-door  within, 
Awa  the  sma  images  turned  their  ee. 

Outspoke  the  priest  at  the  altar  he  stood. 
Oh,  what  for  a  gude  knicht  may  this  be. 
The  May  leugh  till  hersell,  and  secretly  said, 
"  God  gif  that  gude  knicht  were  for  me.*' 

The  merman  he  steppit  ower  ae  deas. 
And  he  has  steppit  ower  thrie, 
"Oh,  maiden,  pledge  me  thy  faith  and  troth, 
Ohj  Marstig's  dauguter,  gang  wi'  me." 

And  she  raught*  out  her  lily  hand. 
And  pledged  it  to  the  knicht  sae  free, 
"  Hae,  there's  my  faith  and  troth,  sir  knicht. 
And  willingly  I'll  gang  wi'  thee." 

Out  frae  the  kirkyard  the  bridal  dance, 
And  on  they  danced  wi'  fearless  glee. 
And  down  they  danced  unto  the  strand. 
Till  trowsome  now  alane  they  be  j 
'*0h,  Marstig's  daughter,  hand  my  steed. 
And  the  bonniest  smp  I'll  bigg  for  thee.^* 
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And  when  they  came  to  the  white  seaside, 
To  shore  the  small  boats  taming  came, 
An  when  they  came  to  the  deep  water. 
The  maiden  sank  in  the  saut  sea  faem. 

The  shriek  she  gied  ere  she  gaed  doun 
Was  heard  far  ower  the  tide, 
I  rede  ye,  ladies,  when  ye  dance. 
Dance  not  wi'  mickle  pride. 

In  some  of  Ihe  numerous  versions  of  this  tale  we  have  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  superstitions  of  the  North.  In  one  of  the  hallads,  the  one 
here  translated,  the  evil  spirit  is  called  the  Merman  ;  but  in  almost  all 
the  others  he  is  the  Nokken,  or  Nok,  a  water  sprite  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  In  most  versions  he  assumes  the 
form  of  a  gay  young  knight,* and  offers  to  drive  his  victim  to  church. 
He  drives  to  the  church  door,  and  even  enters  the  building,  but  when  the 

Sriest  commences  service  he  must  leave.  When  mass  is  ended,  the 
amsel  rejoins  her  weird  lover,  on  whom,  it  is  observed,  her  thoughts 
have  been  running  all  the  time  she  was  in  the  church,  and  then,  mount- 
ing the  car,  she  is  driven  off  at  a  fearful  pace.  In  some  versions  she  is 
taken  directly  to  the  sea-shore,  in  others  she  is  driven  over  a  bridge, 
where  it  had  been  prophesied  she  would  find  her  death.  To  avert  this 
the  bridge  had  been  purposely  so  strengthened,  that  it  would  support 
fifty-four  loaded  waggons  at  once  (a  regular  railway  train) ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  precaution,  the  nialden  has  no  sooner  reached  the  middle  than  the 
bridge  breaks  asunder,  and  she  sinks  into  the  flood  with  her  demon  lover. 
In  the  Feroese,  Icelandic,  and  Norse  versions,  the  proud  maiden  escapes 
her  fate  by  naming  her  demon  admirer  aright : 

''  Saa  er  du  Nokken,  det  skadelige  dyr ;" 
in  plain  English, 

"  So  art  thou  old  Nick,  that  hurtful  beast." 

Whereupon  the  monster  disappears,  for,  at  the  mention  of  hb  true  name, 
his  power  is  gone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  name  of  this 
water  sprite  has  come  down  to  us  from  Scandinavia,  and  has  been  retained 
as  the  common  appellation  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  Nok  of 
Scandinavia  is  not,  however,  so  evil  a  beine  as  his  English  namesake. 
He  wars  not  against  the  body  and  soul  of  man ;  he  b  rather  a  gentle 
banished  spirit,  once  a  happy  denizen  of  heaven,  but  now  condemned  to 
exile,  and  to  the  harrowing  doubt  of  ever  regaining  his  lost  happiness. 
All  over  the  North,  there  is  current  the  strange  wild  belief  of  the  earnest 
inquiring  of  these  spirits,  when  they  enter  into  converse  with  mankind, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  salvation.  When,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
Scandinavian  nights,  the  peasant  hears  the  sweet  music  of  the  Nok's 
harp  on  the  banks  of  some  mountain  stream,  and  sees  the  weird  form 
bending  over  the  chords,  at  his  nearer  approach  the  song  ceases,  and  in 
a  hollow,  anxious  voice  the  wearied  spirit  asks  if  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
really  closed  to  him  for  ever.  If  it  Is  kindly  answered  that  there  is 
hope,  the  Nok  plays  a  lively,  grateful  tune  ;  but  should  he  be  told  that 
the  gates  of  heaven  are  shut  for  ever  to  him,  he  dashes  his  harp  into  the 
waters  and  bows  his  head  in  silent  grief.     If  the  Nok  is  promised  salva- 
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tion  and  the  gflory  of  the  resurrection,  he  will  in  return  teach  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  music.     The  following  tradition  is  current  in  Sweden  : 

"  Two  boys  were  playing  one  day  beside  a  stream  that  ran  past  their 
home.  They  saw  the  Nok  sitting  on  the  water  and  playing  upon  his 
harp.  One  of  the  children  cried  out  to  him:  '  Nok,  what  is  the  use  of 
your  sitting  there  and  playing  ?  You  can  never  be  saved.'  Then  the 
Nok  began  to  weep  bitteriy,  and,  casting  away  his  harp,  sunk  down  into 
the  wafers.  The  children  went  home  and  told  their  father,  who  was  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  what  had  happened.  He  replied  they  had  been  too 
hard  upon  the  Nok,  and  bade  them  go  straight  back  and  promise  him 
resurrection  and  salvation.  They  did  so,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
stream  the  N6k  sat  there  weeping  and  lamenting.  They  said  to  him, 
^  Nok,  do  not  grieve  so,  for  &ther  hath  said  that  thy  Redeemer  also 
liveth  !'  Then  tke  Nok  was  glad,  and  took  his  harp  and  played  most 
sweetly  till  long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down," —  Wallman, 

But  spirit  though  he  be,  the  Nok  is  accessible  to  mortal  love,  and 
many  a  ballad  and  tradition  have  we  in  the  North  of  his  admiration  for 
the  fair  daughters  of  earth.  In  the  following  ballad  it  will  be  seen  that, 
after  resorting  to  rude  means  to  obtain  his  bride,  he  is  yet  forced  to  sur- 
render her  to  the  power  of  that  very  art  of  music  in  which  he  is  so  great 
a  proficient.  The  ballad  is  entitled  '*  Harpans  Kraft :  or,  the  Power 
of  the  Harp ;"  and  is  taken  from  the  Swedish  version  of  "  Geijer  and 
Afzelius :" 

This  youth  to  court-yard  goeth,  and  gladly  sports  him  there. 
The  maiden,  in  her  bower  is  sat,  and  weepeth  long  and  sair. 

•'  My  heart's  own  dearest  love. 

Say  why  is  it  ye  so  sorrow  ?" 

"  Tell  me  your  good  horse  weep  ye,  or  your  gold  saddle  fine. 
Or  sorrow  ye,  regretting  that  I  now  have  pledged  thee  mine  ?" 

"  Ah,  no !  no  horse  lament  I,  nor  yet  gold  saddle  fine, 

Nor  aoinrow  I,  regretting  that  ye  now  have  pledged  me  thine." 

**  Then  weep  ye  that  so  narrow  the  saddle  ye  have  found. 

Or  sorrow  ye,  lamenting  the  long  road  we  are  bound  P*  ' 

"  Sure  weep  I  not  that  narrow  the  saddle  I  have  found, 
Nor  sorrow  I,  lamenting  the  long  road  we  are  bound." 

"  Mayhap,  ye  weep  your  father,  or  else  your  dearest  mother. 
Or  sorrow  for  your  sister,  or  else  lament  your  brother  ?" 

"  Nor  weep  I  for  my  father,  nor  yet  my  dearest  mother, 
Nor  sorrow  for  my  sister,  nor  yet  lament  my  brother. 

"No !  much  and  long  I  sorrow,  my  fair,  bright  golden  hair. 
Which,  tossing  on  its  waters,  deep  Varnam  soon  shall  bear. 

"  Foretold  it  was  about  me,  while  yet  a  child  at  play, 
The  waves  should  be  my  coffin  upon  my  wedding-day.*' 

"  But  I  will  build  a  bridge,  and  strong  it  shall  be  made ; 
Twelve  thousand  merks  or  more  I  wcrt  shall  there  be  kid. 

**  And  gallant  knights  twice  six,  before  thee  there  shall  ride ; 

And  twelve  good  knights,  all  faithful,  shall  guard  thee  on  each  side.** 

And  «o  when  now  they  came,  just  half  that  good  bridge  o'er^ 

Her  horse,  four  goM  shoes  wearring,  all  sudden  stumbled  sore. 

April — ^vot,  cxxx.  NO.  Dxx.  2  k 
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Full  brightly  its  foijr  g:old  shoes,  and  thirty  gold  nails  glearn^ 
And  quickly  down  the  virgin  falls,  amid  that  rushing  stream. 

To  his  little  foot  jjage  hastily  thus  then  the  youth  did  say, 
"  My  gold  harp  bring  me  hither,  and  make  thou  no  delay.*' 

The  first  stroke  on  his  harp  of  gold  he  struck  so  soft  and  clear. 
That  Necken  on  the  water  sate,  and  smiled  such  notes  to  hear. 

His  second  stroke  on  harp  of  gold  it  sounded  all  so  sweet,  • 

That  Necken  on  the  water  sate,  and  bitterly  did  greet : 

"  Methinks,  young  knight,  thou  playest  now  in  much  too  hard  a  strain, 
Thy  fair  young  bride  nathless  tliou  soon  shalt  get  thee  back  again. 

"  Yes,  back  again  thou  straight  shalt  get  thy  young  bride  rosy  red. 
As  though,  where  those  deep  waters  roll,  she*d  ne'er  been  lying  dead." 

The  variations  of  this  fine  ballad  are  not  many,  but  we  think  the  Danish 
versions  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  others.  In  the  Icelandic  version 
(Gauta  Kvaedi)  music  has  a  powerful  influence,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  restoring  to  the  bridegroom  the  corpse  of  his  spouse.  In  the  Norse 
it  is  the  father's  curse  which  brings  destruction  to  the  bride : 

'*  Stolt  Gudmand  til  festarmann  du  aldrig  kan  fa. 
For  skal  pa  havsens  botten  rotne  dit  har." 

"  Before  ye  win  as  bridegroom,  proud  Gudmand  young  and  fiair. 
Far  down  beneath  the  tide  shall  rot  thy  golden  yellow  hair.'* 

As  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  harp's  magic  influence,  we  cannot 
find  a  more  appropriate  place  for  referring  to  the  well-known  ballad  of 
the  "  Cruel  Sisters,"  as  it  is  termed  in  Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy ;"  or 
the  ''  Twa  Sisters,"  as  the  ballad  is  named  by  Jamieson  in  his  incom- 
parably more  perfect  version.  The  ballad  is  well  known  by  the  refrain, 
"Binnorie  o'  Binnorie,"  and  there  is  hardly  one  more  beautiful  and 
pathetic  in  all  our  Scottish  collections.  Perhaps  no  ballad  has  been  so 
widely  spread  over  the  North  as  this.  There  are  seven  versions  in 
Danish,  six  in  Swedish,  four  in  the  Feroese  dialect,  three  in  the  Norse, 
and  two  in  the  Icelandic ;  and  in  our  own  language  we  have  five 
Scottish  and  three  English  versions.  The  argument  of  the  ballad  is 
probably  known  to  all. 

Two  sisters,  the  one  beautiful,  the  other  a  sad  contrast  in  every  way, 
are  courted  by  the  same  knight : 

There  were  twa  sisters  sate  in  a  bower, 

Binnorie  o'  Binnorie ; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o*  Biunorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring. 
But  he  loved  the  youngest  above  a  thing. 

The  eldest  sister  invites  the  younger  to  walk  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  see 
their  father's  ships  come  in,  and,  while  there,  pushes  her  into  the  water. 
The  drowning  girl  offers  her  jewels  and  her  land,  and  finally  to  relin- 
quish her  lover,  if  her  sister  will  save  her  life;  but  the  jealous  sister  is 
obdurate,  and  the  fair  girl  is  drowned  and  carried  to  a  mill-dam,  where 
her  body  is  taken  out  by  the  miller.     A  harper  comes  by,  and  makes  a 
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harp  of  her  breast-bone  and  harp-strings  of  her  yellow  hair.  Taking  this 
instrument  into  the  king's  hall,  he 

Placed  his  harp  upon  a  stane, 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alane, 

revealing  the  name  of  the  murderer  to  the  king  and  his  court. 

Now,  almost  all  the  Scandinavian  versions  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  the  Scottish,  and  in  some  the  alliteration  is  the  same.  But 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  incidents  they  are  all  deficient.  The  Scottish 
versions  all  represent  the  harp  as  playing  alone,  not  struck  by  human 
fingers,  when  set  down  in  the  king's  hall.*  The  Scandinavian  versions 
represent  the  harp  as  played  by  the  harper  who  made  it,  and  one  of  the 
Icelandic  ballads  makes  the  harper  to  be  her  lover.  The  incident  of  the 
mill-dam,  too,  is  wanting  in  these  more  Northern  ballads,  and  retributive  ' 
justice  overtakes  the  evil  sister,  who  is  burnt  at  the  stake  for  her  crime. 
The  fine  incident  of  the  harp  beginning  to  play  alone  is,  however,  not 
without  its  parallel  in  German  and  Polish  legendary  lore.  Grimm  has 
related  a  legend  where  a  youth  murders  his  brother  in  order  to  obtain 
the  king's  daughter,  to  whom  his  brother  was  betrothed.  Many  years 
after,  a  shepherd  found  a  snow-white  bone  that  belonged  to  the  skeleton 
of  the  murdered  man.  He  made  with  it  a  mouthpiece  for  his  horn,  and, 
when  he  blew  upon  it,  it  gave  utterance  to  the  following  tones : 

"  Ach  du  liebes  Hirtelein,  der  blast  auf  meinem  Knochelein, 
Main  Bnider  hat  mich  erschlagen,  unter  der  Briicke  begraben." 

"  Alas  !  good  shepherd,  the  mouthpiece  is  one  of  my  bones. 
My  brother  has  murdered  me,  and  hidden  me  under  the  bridge." 

In  a  Polish  legend  given  by  Woycicki,  there  is  a  still  nearer  approach 
to  the  Northern  legend.  The  eldest  of  three  sisters,  jealous  that  her 
lover  should  have  turned  his  attentions  to  the  youngest,  murders  the 
latter  in  the  forest,  and  gives  out  that  she  has  been  destroyed  by  wolves. 
From  the  grave  of  the  murdered  one  there  sprouts  a  hazel-tree,  from 
which  a  shepherd  one  day  cuts  a  flute,  but  can  get  from  the  instrument 
no  other  tones  but 

"  Blase  nur,  du  Hirt,  Gott  dir  helfen  wird. 
Die  alteste  hat  mich  todt  geschlagen,  die  Jiingste  that  viel  dagegen  sagen." 

"  Blow  on  thou  herd,  God  will  be  thy  help, 
Th§  eldest  sister  slew  me,  the  younger  was  against  my  death." 

And  with  this  flute  he  came  to  the  home  of  the  sisters,  at  the  moment 
when  the  murderess  was  celebrating  her  marriage  with  the  victim's  lover. 
The  mother,  and  the  father,  and  the  other  sister  all  try  the  flute,  and  it 
ever  gives  forth  the  same  plaintive  woi-ds.  Then  the  father  insists  that 
the  murderess  herself  shall  try  the  instrument ;  and  as  soon  as  she  puts 
it  to  her  mouth,  her  cheeks  are  reddened  with  her  victim's  blood,  and  the 
flute  repeats  its  tones,  but  with  the  addition  of  "  God  will  avenge  my 
death !"  The  murderess  is  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  and  the  lover 
marries  the  remaining  sister.  There  is  likewise  an  Esthoniau  legend  of 
great  beauty,  and  of  nearly  similar  import. 

*  In  all  the  three  Norse  versions  this  incident  is  varied  thus:  ^ 

'^  Dei  alo  den  Horpa  imot  Golv,  so  staa  der  opp  en  Jombru  bold.*' 
^  They  struck  the  harp  against  a  stone,  a  maiden  fair  arose  thereon." 
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It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  legends  of  the  roines, 
and  of  the  spirits  that  guard  the  precious  metals,  are  comparati^pely  raze 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Baltic.  Scandinayia  presents  us  with  very 
few,  if  any,  of  those  precious  legends  that  abound  in  Germany  of  the 
kobolds  and  fire-kiogs,  the  demon  spirits  that  rule  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  meeting  and  terrifying  the  miner  in  the  dark  recesses  he  explores, 
or  kindly  conducting  him  to  spots  where  rich  veins  of  the  precious  metal 
reward  his  labours.  At  the  time  when  these  Scandinavian  ballads  were 
composed,  mining  was  but  in  its  infancy  in  that  country.  Still,  among 
the  Swedes,  we  meet  with  one  or  two  exquisite  old  ballads  of  the  moun- 
tain-king, wliose  dwelling  is  deep  within  the  earth,  and  who,  like  his 
brethren  of  the  sea  and  of  the  river,  is  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
earthly  maidens.  The  fine  old  Swedish  ballad  of  the  maid  that  was 
carried  away  by  the  mountain-king,  contains  so  much  of  the  true  spirit 
of  ballad  poetry,  and  so  much,  too,  in  illustration  of  the  popular  belief, 
that  we  shall  give  it  entire  in  a  rude,  though  literal  translation  : 

[den  berg-tagna.] 

THE  HAID  CARRIED  OFF  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

And  now  to  early  matin  song  the  maiden  would  away. 
So  took  she  that  dark  path  where  the  lofty  mountain  lay. 

At  the  mountain  door  she  gently  tapped,  right  small  her  fingers  are, 
"  Rise  up  thou  king  of  the  mouutam,  and  lock  and  holt  unbar  f 

The  mountain-kin^  rose  up,  and  drew  both  holt  and  bar. 
To  his  silken  couch  so  blue,  he  led  the  bride  had  come  so  far. 

And  thus  for  eight  long  years  i'  the  mountain  dwelt  she  there. 
And  seven  sons  she  bore  him,  and  eke  a  daughter  fair. 

And  then  before  the  mountaiu-king  she  stood  with  words  of  woe, 
"  Oh,  would  to  Grod  ouce  more  to  my  mother  I  might  go !" 

**  In  sooth,  and  to  thy  mother  thou  forthwith  raay^st  repair, 
But  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  name  the  seven  sons  ye  bare." 

And  when  at  length  she  came  where  her  home  was  full  in  sight. 
She  spied  her  mpther  standing  with  loving  eyes  so  bright. 

"  And  where  so  long,  so  long  a  time,  dear  daughter  hast  thou  been, 
I  (ear  me  thou'st  been  dwelling  'neath  the  rose-decked  hill  so  green  V 

"  No,  never  was  my  dwellm^  'neath  the  rose-decked  hill  so  green. 
This  long,  long  time  away  with  the  mountain-kiug  I*ve  been. 

"  With  him  for  eight  long  years  I  lived  in  the  mountain  there. 
And  seven  sons  I  bore  him,  and  eke  a  daughter  fair." 

With  hasty  steps  the  mountain-king  now  strides  within  the  door, 
"  Why  stand'st  thou  here,  about  me  such  evil  speaking  o'er  ?" 

Her  lily  cheek  then  struck  lie,  her  cheek  so  pale  and  wan. 
That  o'er  her  slim-laced  kirtle  the  gushing  blood  it  ran. 

.    "  Nay,  surely  nought  of  evil  against  thee  I  deplore, 
'Twas  of  the  good  thou'st  shown  me  I  was  but  speaking  o'er." 

"  Out  pass  from  forth  the  gate,  nor  glance  thou  once  behind. 
Ne'er  again  thou'lt  see  thy  mother,  nor  aught  of  kith  or  kind.'* 
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"  Farewell  my  dearest  father,  farewell  my  tender  motter, 
Farewell  my  sweetest  sister,  farewell  my  kindly  brother ; 

"  Farewell  to  thee,  high  heaven,  and  green  earth  too,  farewell. 
Now  must  I  to  the  mountain  where  the  mountain-king  doth  dwell." 

So  rode  they  forth  aH  through  the  wood,  the  wood  so  dark  and  wild. 
Right  bitterly  she  grat,  but  the  mountain-king  he  smiled. 

And  now  they  six  times  journey  the  gloomy  mountain  round. 
And  then  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  they  quickly  bound. 

A  seat  h«r  little  daughter  brings,  with  gold  it  rudely  shone, 
"  Oh,  rest  thee  here,  my  mother,  so  sad  and  wobegdne  !*' 

"  Oh,  stiraight  bring  out  the  mead-cups,  with  mead  them  quickly  fill, 
rU  diink  to  soothe  my  sorrow,  till  my  weary  heart  is  still !" 

The  first  drink  that  she  took,  from  the  mead-cup  brimming  o'er. 
Her  heart  hath  burst,  she  sank  to  rise  again  no  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  here  why  the  mountain-king 
forbade  her  to  spealc  of  her  sons,  while  he  did  not  oblige  her  to  conceal 
that  she  had  home  him  a  daughter.  Some  old  and  now-forgotten 
Northern  or  Eastern  superstition  is  hereby  indicated. 

In  another  version  of  the  ballad,  also  from  the  Swedish,  the  termina- 
tion is  less  tragic,  but  more  touching  : 

The  one  child  bore  to  her  the  brimming,  well-filled  horn. 
The  second  child  dropped  in  the  cup  a  single  gilded  corn. 

The  first  drink  that  she  drank,  from  out  that  foaming  horn, 
Both  Heaven  she  forgetteth,  and  the  earth  where  she  was  bom. 

The  next  drink  she  drank  of  the  mead  in  that  horn. 
Both  God  and  His  Word  she  forgot  on  that  morn. 

The  next  drink  she  drank  of  that  bright  flowing  horn. 
Her  sister  for  gat  she,  and  brother  so  lorn. 

Her  sister  forgat  she,  and  eke  her  ovm  brother, 
But  never  forgat  she  her  sorrowing  mother. 


DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. 


It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  for  motives  of  events  in  occult  causes 
not  immediately  manifest.  Almost  every  political  quidnunc  prides  him- 
self on  his  powers  of  seeing  farther  through  a  millstone  than  his  neigh- 
bour. The  Holstein  and  Slesvig  question,  which  has  now  merged  into 
one  of  Germany  against  Denmark,  has  been  a  godsend  to  such  a  class  of 
persons.  The  astute  discussions,  the  erudite  disquisitions,  and  the  oracular 
verdicts  that  have  been  indulged  in,  amidst  the  perplexity  of  the  facts 
themselves,  would  have  been  confusing,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  some  of  these  Sybilline  leaves  have  afforded  in  their  wayward 
flight.  One  of  the  last  theories  which  we  have  seen  broached  is,  that  the 
three  eagles  are  leagued  together  for'  the  overthrow  of  freedom  in  the 
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North  and  East  of  Europe.  M.  Bismarck  is  reported  in  the  papers,  which 
it  cost  so  much  wrangling  to  obtain  in  print,  to  have  said  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  and  the  harbour  of  Reil  itself,  were  not 
the  real  objects  of  attack  to  the  confederate  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Denmark  might  have  retained  her  German  Duchies  had  it  not  been  for 
the  free  and  liberal  spirit  of  her  institutions.  It  was  the  contagion  of 
Danish  liberalism  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  determined  to  arrest. 
This  may  be  all- very  true  in  as  far  as  Prussia  and  Austria  are  concerned, 
but  is  it  also  true  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  liberal  party  of 
Germany,  which  first  brought  about  hostilities,  and  to  anticipate  which 
the  two  powers  banded  together .''  Most  assuredly  not ;  and  if  the  said 
powers  are  leagued  against  the  free  institutions  of  Denmark,  they  are 
quite  as  much  leagued  against  the  faint-hearted  liberalism  of  Germany. 
And  wherefore  faint-hearted  ?  Because,  although  differing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  so-called  *' execution"  put  into  force  against 
Denmark,  in  and  without  the  Duchies,  both  parties  have  one  common 
object  in  view — the  absorption  of  the  Danish  monarchy — and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  great  eventuality  they  are  willing  to  succumb  for  a  while 
longer  to  the  sole  action  and  dictation  of  the  twa  powers.  Their  turn 
they  think  will  come  by-and-by.  In  the  mean  time  Denmark  is 
sacriBced. 

"  The  newly-arisen  ambition  of  Germany,"  says  M.  Francis  Aubert, 
ID  a  manifesto  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  now  before  us,  duly  timbre  for 
distribution  in  the  provinces,  and  intended  at  once  to  enlighten  the  little 
informed,  and  to  steer  political  opinion  in  a  course  ready  fashioned  for  it, 
"  her  aspirations  daily  more  ardent  for  power  by  unity,  still  more  espe- 
cially the  vain  dream  of  becoming  a  6rst-rate  maritime  power,  of  fleets, 
coasts,  and  harbours,  that  carry  her  away, — such  are  the  real  causes  of 
the  Dano-German  conflict.  The  question  of  the  Duchies  is  the  question 
of  the  invasion  and  of  the  absorption  of  the  whole  Danish  monarchy  by 
Germany." 

It  is  sufficient,  the  writer  declares,  to  examine  into  the  pretensions  suc- 
cessively brought  forward  by  the  Confederation  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  be  satisfled  as  to  this  great  fact.  Austria  and  Prussia  demand 
that  an  independent  and  equal  position  be  granted  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  more  particularly  as  regards  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
which  under  the  Danish  rule  constitute  at  the  same  time  part  of  the 
German  Confederation ;  in  all  that  concerns  their  own  affairs,  and  that  in 
what  regards  common  affairs,  these  parts  shall  constitute  an.  homogeneous 
whole,  in  which  none  shall  be  incorporated  with  or  subordinate  to  the 
other.  The  acceptance  of  such  propositions  by  Denmark  would,  it  is 
manifest,  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  tendency  of  the  two  Duchies 
being  German,  they  would  always  side  upon  every  question  of  encroach- 
ment with  the  confederates,  and  not  with  their  sovereign.  An  insub- 
ordinate power,  within  another  power,  is  a  flagrant  anomaly.  Again,  it 
has  been  proposed  by  Prussia  and  Austria  that  the  Duchies  should  be  re- 
presented at  the  Rigsdag  of  the  Danes,  and  the  Rigsraad  of  the  Germans; 
not  according  to  the  population,  but  according  to  the  principle  of  legiti- 
mate influence — ^a  very  latitudinarian  expression,  but  by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  representatives  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  with  a  population  of 
544,000,  shall  equal  in  number  those  of  all  Denmark  put  together,  and 
with  the  recalcitrant  population  of  Slesvig  shall  have  a  majori:^.     The 
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consequence  would  be  the  domination  of  the  Duchies  over  the  monarchy. 
As  an  example,  in  the  present  day,  Denmark  being  subjected  to  an 
armed  invasion,  the  Danish  government  had  to  appeal  to  the  Chambers 
for  support ;  if  the  German  party  had  been  in  the  rtiajority  it  would  have 
been  at  once  refused,  and  the  Danish  monarchy  would  have  been  left  with- 
out arms,  or  means,  or  power — prostrate  at  the  foot  of  her  enemy.  Her 
sovereign  might  just  as  well  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  engaged  himself 
not  to  raise  a  dollar  or  levy  a  soldier  without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
federation— that  is  to  say,  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  to  be  numbered 
among  the  states  of  Europe — as  to  consent  to  such  humiliating  con- 
ditions. 

And  yet  the  Confederation,  to  render  its  domination  still  more  firmly 
established,  actually  asks  for  more  than  this  !  She  claims  a  right  of  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs,  not  only  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  but  also  in  those  of  Slesvig,  from  time  immemorial  a  Danish 
province,  and  absolutely  independent  of  Germany. 

These  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Confederation  have  arisen  from 
questions  of  liberalism  as  opposed  to  feudalism  as  much  as  from  questions 
of  succession.  When,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1848,  Frede^ck  VII. 
granted  a  constitution  to  his  people,  the  aristocracy  of  Holstein,  attached 
to  their  old  feudal  institutions  and  trembling  for  their  safety,  organised 
an  opposition  which  entailed  a  war  in  which  the  Danes  obtained  brilliant 
victories,  but  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  intervention  of  Prussia. 
Certain  gallant  young  princes  are  put  forward  in  the  present  day  as  the 
representatives  of  the  same  old  system  of  things.  The  treaty  entered 
into  at  the  expiration  of  the  war  (July  2,  1850)  assured  to  Frederick  VII, 
the  statA  quo  ante — that  is  to  say,  the  distinction  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig, 
and  the  union  of  the  latter  with  Denmark  Proper.  Austria,  however,  at 
that  epoch,  in  rivalry  with  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the 
Confederation,  intervened,  and  backed  by  Russia,  a  new  protocol  was  sent 
forth  (January  20,  1852,)  from  Vienna,  by  which  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
was  superseded,  and  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  became,  like  Slesvig,  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  different  fractions  of  the  state  were 
no  longer  to  be  regulated  by  particular  constitutions,  but  also  by  a  con** 
stitution  common  to  all. 

This  captivating  idea  of  monarchical  integrity,  which  seemed  to  con- 
solidate the  Danish  throne,  by  attaching  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  it 
by  closer  ties,  in  reality  exposed  it  to  the  greatest  perils.  This  commu- 
nity of  constitution  gave  to  the  Confederation  a  power,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Duchies,  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Denmark. 
The  Duchies,  instead  of  inclining  towards  Denmark,  brought  the  latter 
further  under  the  influence  of  Germany.  Frederick  VII.  perfectly  com- 
prehended the  position  he  was  placed  in,  and  struggled  against  it  for 
eleven  long  years.  A  particular  constitution  was  granted  to  Slesvig  early 
in  1864,  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  same  thing  was  extended  to  Hol- 
stein, and  in  1855  the  common  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Rigsdag 
for  the  whole  monarchy.  The  representatives  of  the  Duchies  protested 
against  these  particular  constitutions,  and  they  were  backed  in  their 
opposition  by  the  Confederation,  which  saw  in  the  promulgation  of  sepa- 
rate constitutions  a  loss  of  influence  through  the  Duchies  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Denmark.  Prussia  especially  declared  against  the  subordination 
of  Holstein  in  the  Rigsdag,  and  declared  that  its  five  hundred  thousand 
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Germans  should  have  the  same  iofluence  as  the  two  miilioDS  of  Dano- 
Slesvigians.  The  king,  in  a  spirit  of  oondliatioa  whieh  oerer  abandoned 
him  amid  all  his  trials,  offered  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  decision 
of  the  aaajority  within  the  Duchj  itself^  and  it  was  rejected,  although 
admitted  to  eoraprise  liberties  aikd  rights  long  demanded  and  hitherto  not 
conceded.  The  Confederation  opposed  its  acceptance,  and  whea  a  revision 
of  the  general  constitution  was  proposed  in  the  Bigsdag  in  October, 
18o7,  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  also  rejected  it  as  opposed  to  the  elaims,  not 
of  the  Ducdiies,  bat  of  the  Coufederation  of  which  tfaej  formed  part,  as 
we]U  as  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

Denmark  made  fresh  concessions,  but  in  vain.  Some  paragraphs  of 
the  constitation,  it  had  been  objected,  .had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
dfi^ision  of  the  Dndiy;  tiie  Danish  minister  pcofiSered  them  for  diacvasion, 
and  adoption  or  rejection  ;  but  the  Diet  would  not  accept  the  concession, 
it  declared  that  Denmark  must  snbrnk  all  constitutions  projeoted  for 
Holstein  to  it,  the  Diet  of  the  Confederatioai.  Thus  pressed  in  its  very 
Titality  as  an  independent  monarchy,  Denmark  endeavoured  to  assuage 
the  Germaa  storm  by  new  con^tutions.  They  were  only  received  with 
derisive  cottterapt. 

Thus  it  is  that  this  interminable  struggle— nrhioh  haa  been  ^rroiieously 
termed  one  of  nationalities — aa  to  who  is  to  reign  at  Copenhagen,  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  Chambers,  or  the  German  Cowfeiieration  le- 
presented  by  a  Holatein-^esvig  majority,  has  gone  on  to  die  present 
day.  It  is  true  that  new  difficuHies  hare  risen  np  with  the  progress  of 
the  debate,  but  they  have  always  become  immersed  in  t^  one  great  vital 
question.  This  qoestion,  as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  involves  as 
a  basis  and  a  first  consideration,  how  far  the  Grerman  Confederation  has 
a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internail  and  oonstituttonal  affurs  of  the  duchy 
of  Slesvig  in  order  to  protect  -Uiie  German  snl^ects  of  the  king-doke^ 
and  what  intemationai  engagements  Denmark  has  eonttaeted  towards 
the  Confederation,  that  should  autkerise  or  paMiate  its  intff  mention  in 
those  atihirs  by  an  armed  execntiian. 

In  as  far  as  SJesvig  ia  eonoemed,  it  has  been  from  all  times  esclusivdy 
Danidu  It  would  be  admitting  a  most  dangerons  principle  to  the  ex- 
istence of  many  a  European  state  if,  in  the  present  day,  it  were  decided 
otherwisft.  If  the  Germans  are  now  numerous  in  Slcawigv  attracted 
there  becanse  wages  are  higher  and  tiie  well-being  of  individnala  better 
ensured  than  in  their  own  eoontry,  tiiey  cannot  detach  the  Dnchy.  The 
niilioBS  of  Germans  who  have  emigrated  to  North  America  haTe  not  yet 
converted  the  Northern  States  into  a  German  prorinee.  The  qoestion 
of  the  lights  of  natimialities,  which  has  obtained  sndi  popularity  in  recent 
times,  may  involve  many  states  in  demorahsntion  and  extinctioa  if  carried 
oat  to  the  letter.  What  is  Alsatta  in  sudi  a  view  of  the  matter  but  a 
German  provinoe  ?  What  Savoy,  but  Swiss  ?  What  ^Goe,  but  Italian? 
What  Venetia,  Bohemm,  and  Hongary?  What  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Walladiia  ?  What  Poland  ?  Grant  to  erei^  nationaliiy  ita  rigi^  and 
a  Eoropean  congress  would  harve  to  reeonatmct  ikm  map  of  the  glebe. 

M.  Aubert  says  that  in  Slesvig  everything- is  idll  Danish  ;  the  name 
of  the  eoontry,  which  the  Germans  have  attempted  to  transform  into 
Sehleswig,  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanta,  manners  and 
inatitations,  more  especially  in  what  regards  civil  lawa.  Bat  the  eonre- 
qpondents  from  the  seat  of  war  have  dlnMit  all  i^preed  ia  ^eeeiAing  the 
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feelings  of  the  majority  as  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  at  all  events  south 
of  Flensburg.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Slesvig  is  historically  Danish,  as 
are  its  institutions,  especially  the  possession  of  hereditary  farms  ;  but  in 
the  south  of  Denmark  the  German  population  now  outnumbers  the 
Danish.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Slesvig  gave  its  name  to  the  younger 
son  of  the  royal  family.  In  1448,  the  Count  of  Holstein  was  elected 
Duke  of  Slesvig,  but  as  a  vassal ;  and  when  the  new  dynasty  became 
extinct,  Slesvig  returned  to  its  natural  sovereigns.  Christian  II.  con- 
ferred the  duchy  of  Holstein  on  his  son  Adolphus,  and  Slesvig  on  his  son 
Christian,  and  the  latter,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1534,  once  more 
reunited  the  ancient  Duchy  to  the  crown. 

An  act  of  perpetual  unity  between  the  two  Duchies,  enacted  by  Chris- 
tian I.  in  1460,  has  recently  been  appealed  to  as  establishing  their  unity. 
But  this  act  was  abrogated  as  soon  after  its  enactment  as  1481;  and 
even  when  in  force,  it  was  as  an  annexation  of  Holstein  to  Slesvig,  not 
of  Slesvig  to  Holstein.  Christian  I.,  the  most  Scandinavian  of  all  the 
kings,  would  have  been  strangely  surprised  had  he  been  told  that  he  was 
Germanising  Slesvig ! 

The  acts  of  the  German  emperors  themselves  attest  that,  till  the  pre- 
sent day,  Slesvig  has  always  been  considered  as  purely  Danish.  Eric  of 
Pomerania,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  decided  in  the  matter  of  Holstein,  but 
declined  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Slesvig,  **  because,"  he  said,  "  it  was 
Danish  territory."  When  the  battle  of  Tonningen  (1713)  restored 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  to  the  Danes,  the  emperor  intervened  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  its  estates  in  Holstein  to  the  House  of  Gottorp ;  but  it 
never  said  a  word  concerning  their  claims  in  Slesvig.  In  1815,  Frede* 
rick  VI.  represented  at  the  Diet  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
but  so  far  was  he  from  representing  Slesvig,  that  when  he  asked  that  to 
preserve  his  states  from  Sweden,  which  had  recently  annexed  Norway, 
they  should  all,  Slesvig  included,  constitute  part  of  the  Confederation, 
the  request  was  refused  on  the  plea  that  "  they  were  non-German  terri- 
tories," and  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were  alone  admitted.  Lastly,  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  gave  as  an  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Slesvigers,  who 
claimed  its  protection  in  1823,  that  it  could  not  interfere,  Slesvig  not 
being  a  German  state. 

Yet  we  are  to  believe  in  the  presence  of  past  historical  facts,  and  the 
spontaneous  declarations  of  German  emperors  and  German  diets,  that 
Slesvig  is  now  a  German  duchy.  What,  then,  are  the  nature  and  extent 
of  tlie  engagements  contracted  in  1851-2,  upon  which  this  dictum  is 
founded  p  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1850,  decreed  that  Denmark  could  claim  the  intervention  of  the 
Confederation  in  re-establishing  its  legitimate  authority  in  Holstein.  The 
Danish  king  appealed  to  this  right  after  the  battle  of  Istedt,  and  further 
declared  his  intention  of  granting  a  separate  constitution  to  Slesvig  in  what 
concerned  its  internal  administration,  but  without  placing  it  in  such  rela- 
tions with  Holstein  as  would  in  any  way  affect  the  political  union  of  the 
state  with  the  Danish  crown — undertaking,  at  the  s{^me  time,  to  submit 
a  plan  of  general  organisation  to  an  assembly  of  notables  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  assembly  was  convened  at  Flensburg  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1851,  and  was  composed  of  nine  Slesvig,  six  Danish, 
and  six  Holstein  representatives ;  but,  not  haying  been  able  to  come  to 
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an  underBtaDding,  the  king  determined  that  he  twoiild  auuntain  the  statu 
quo  ante^  exe^t  in  what  concerned  the  question  of  a  general'Constitution. 
It  was  in  consequence  o£  this  declaration  that  the  German  powers  de- 
manded explanations  on  certain  points,  including  'Slesvig,  basing  their 
intervention  in  what  eoneerned  that  duchy,  on  the  gronnds  that  Holstein 
had  a  right  to  reclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the  bonds  that  united  her 
with  Slesvig  before  1848;  declaring,  at  the  «ame  time,  that  Holstein 
would  not  be  evacuated  until  a  satisfactory  answer  was  given.  The  king 
naturally  protested  against  the  principle  here  first  enanoiated  of  Ger- 
manising Slesvig,  and  making  use  of  the  occupation  of  Hoktein  as  a 
weapon  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  his  dominions ;  but,  in  order  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  the  German  powers,  he  submitted  to  them  a  project  of  a 
general  organisation. 

Austria  and  Prussia  accepted  the  progpramme  in  ^uibstanoe,  but  sub- 
mitted a  Germanic  interpretation  of  it,  to  which  the  king  gave  his  ac- 
quiescence as  eo  far  conformable  to  his  own  views,  yet  upon  the  actual 
interpretation  of  which  the  existing  complexity  in  main  part  arises.  The 
declaration  of  the  6th  of  December,  1861,  accepted  by  Austria  on  ^e 
26th,  and  by  Prussia  on  the  SOth,  was  followed  by  a  ^*  Royal  ^oclama- 
tion,"  a  copy  of  which  was  annexed  to  a  despatch,  dated  January  29, 
1652,  and  in  February,  1852,  Hoktein  was  evacuated. 

M.  Aubert  argues  that  the  King  of  'Denmark  k  only  bound  by  what 
forms  part  of  the  correspondence  previous  to  the  evacuation,  and  that  as 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  '*  Royal  IVoclemation,''  it  was  a  mere  com- 
munication of  intentions,  the  details  of  which,  concerning  eolely  the 
internal  administration  of  his  states,  he  and  his  Chambers  of  Representa- 
tives had  power  to  carry  out  as  was  deemed  best  advisable.  But  Grermany 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  engagement  contracted  (a  view  of  the  matt^ 
which  has  been  entertained  by  the  government  of  tfak  country),  .^at  the 
evacuation  having  taken  place  on  the  grounds  of  that  "  Proclamation," 
the  Danish  government  is  bound  to  carry  out  its  provkos,  aod  io  grant 
the  constitution  to  Slesvig  as  therein  conceded. 

But  M.  Aubert  argues  that  the  copy  of  the  *'  Boyal  Proclamation"  was 
added  to  the  despatches  of  January  29,  1852,  not  as  an  appendix  ex- 
planatory of  a  convention,  but  solely  as  a  document  wiiioh  the  powers 
might  verify  as  being  conformable  to  the  declarations  made  by"  the 
Daiikh  cabinet,  and  that  it  by  no  means  constitutes  a  ooovention,  but 
simply  a  communication  conveying  information  as  to  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done,  and  thk  character  belongsso  much  the  more  to  this  appendix 
or  annex  to  the  papers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  perfectly  spontaneous  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  that  the  powers  had  neither  reason  or  right  to 
expect  it  from  him.  "  The  engagement  contracted,"  he  says,  **  by 
Denmark,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  intentions  contained  in  the  *  Royal 
Proclamation,'  is  only  an  honourable  engagement  in  as^far  as  eveotuaHties 
are  concerned."  There  is  a  great  deal  in  thk  argument,  for  if  the  King 
of  Denmark,  at  the  time  of  forwarding  this  copy  of  his  intentions  as  pro- 
claimed in  his  Toyal  manifesto,  simply  meant,  in  addition  to  the  engage- 
ments contracted  in  his  despatches,  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  he  intended 
to  do  for  the  Duchies,  and  the  evacuation  took  place  on  the  faith  of  the 
arrangements  entered  into  and  accepted  in  December,  1851,  difficulties 
having  since  arisen  in  carrying  out  tlte  intentions  avowed  in  that  manife>to, 
or  other  views  having  been  since  taken  as  more  legitimate,  or  politically 
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more  desirable  or  cudvoutageous — it  is  a  most  dictatovial  act  to  insist  now 
upon  the  execution  of  mere  intentions  that  never  formed  part  of  an  ac- 
cepted convention,  that  were  spontaneously  supplied  clearly  as  the  simple 
expression  of  intentions,  and  which  the  powers  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
or  were  they  at  the  time  in  no  way  influenced  by  them. 

The  whole  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Were  the  intentions  avowed  in 
the  manifesto  attached  to  the  despatches  of  the  29th  of  January,  1852, 
part  of  the  convention  entered  into  with  the  Germans,  or  were  they  merely 
a  privileged  communicalion  on  the  part  of  the  king  as  to  what  his  in- 
tentions might  be  when  sanctioned  by  the  notables  of  the  country  ?  If 
the  despatches  of  the  powers  at  the  time  have  no  reference  to  the  said  in- 
tentions as  constituting  part  of  the  conventions,  all  excuses  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchies  by  the  powers,  founded  upon  a  pretended  grant 
of  a  constitution,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  they 
have  been  generally,  as  an  armed  intervention  intended  to  supersede,  that 
of  the  liberal  party  in  Germany,  which  wished  to  place  a  German  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  Duchies. 

As  to  this  latter  part  of  the  question,  which  had,  however,  arisen  pre- 
viously to  the  intervention  of  the  powers  in  defence  of  a  constitution  that 
shall  Germanise  Slesvig,  M.  Aubert  argues  that  it  is  not  strictly  speaking 
a  question  at  all ;  it  is  an  argument,  an* arm  which  the  adversaries  of 
Denmark  have  taken  up,  and  which  never  would  have  been  broached  but 
for  the  political  tendencies  of  Germany. 

The  pretensions  of  several  claimants  had  in  the  time  of  Frederick  VII. 
caused  the  question  to  arise  whether,  in  case  of  extinction  of  the  dynasty, 
the  successor  to  the:throne  should  inherit  the  Duchies.  Frederick  VII. 
solved  that  question  by  instituting  Prince  Christian,  now  Christian  IX., 
the  inheritor  of  the  entire  monarchy.  This  arrangement  was  consecrated 
by  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  to  his  claims 
upon  Holstein,  by  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Augustenburg,  ,by  that  of  the 
other  collaterals,  by  a  vote  of  the  Danish  parliament,  and  finally  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  the  8th  May,  1852,  and  which  was  signed  by  the 
Ave  great  powers,  as  also  by  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Wurtemburg,  Electoral  Hesse,  Oldenburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  and  the  Italian  States  were  also  participators  to  the 
protocol,  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  a  more  solemn 
European  character,  and  the  first  principles  of  which  were  to  ensure  the 
integrity  of  Denmark  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Yet  is  the  validity  of  this  protocol  now  disputed?  The  Grand- Duke 
of  Oldenburg  pretends  that  the  renunciation  made  by 'his  father  was 
never  sanctioned  by  the  parliaments  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  is  there- 
fore invalid.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  says  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Lauenburg.  Now  this  duchy  would  belong  to  Christian  IX.  supposing 
that  the  Treaty  of  London  had  never  been  in  existence,  for  he  holds  it  in 
virtue  of  the  renunciation  of  Frederick  of  Hesse,  the  nearest  lineal 
claimant.  Austiia  and  Prussia  have  both  admitted  this  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Diet  on  November  28,  when  they  protested  against  the  claims  ad- 
vanced by  the  Duke  of  Anhalt. 

The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  also  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  three  Duchies, 
notwithstanding  that  his  father  had  renounced  all  claims  of  the  kind,  both 
for  himself  or  his  children,  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  indemnity  of 
eleven  millions  of  francs,  and  that  the  duchy. of  Lauenburg  repudiates  his 
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claims  altogether.  He  is,  howeyer,  the  popular  claimant  with  the  Ger- 
man party  in  Hoistein,  whilst  Prussia  is  supposed  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  but  has  not  yet  pronounced. 

Austria  and  Prussia  profess  still  to  be  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London ; 
but  they  have  at  the  same  time  put  a  condition  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  said  treaty,  to  the  effect,  as  before  explained,  that  King  Christian  shall 
fulfil  engagements  said  to  have  been  entered  into  by  his  predecessor  in 
1851  and  1862,  and  which  the  Danes  argue  are  no  engagements  at  all, 
but  the  mere  expressions  of  intentions  with  regard  to  internal  administra- 
tion, with  which  the  two  powers  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do.  Nor 
are  such  responsibilities  cast  upon  Denmark  in  any  way  by  the  Treaty  of 
London. 

M.  Aubert  finally  argues  that  there  are  still  means  of  bringing  the 
question  to  a  much -to-be-desired  pacific  solution.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
immediate  cause  and  the  source  of  all  existing  difficulties  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  complicated  position  of  Hoistein  and  Lauenburg,  as  at  once 
members  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  of  the  German  Confederation. 
■  Were  it  not  for  these  two-fold  relations,  Denmark  would  not  have  to  dis- 
cuss its  constitutional  laws  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  see  their  execu- 
tion interdicted  at  Frankfort.  Bereft  of  Hoistein,  Denmark  would  not 
have  exhausted  for  fifteen  years  so  many  millions  in  armaments,  and 
would  not  be  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  hostilities.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  no  arrangement  would  present  any  chance  of  being  durable 
that  does  not  settle  the  position  of  Hoistein  clearly  and  equitably. 

But  what  can  be  the  terms  of  such  an  arrangement?  Denmark  can- 
not be  asked  to  abandon  its  rights  upon  the  duchies  of  Hoistein  and 
Lauenburg  without  any  reserve  to  the  Confederation  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  latter  be  asked  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation ;  but  it  is  possible,  whilst  maintaining  them  as  irrefragably 
and  radically  united  to  Denmark,  to  give  to  them  such  an  organisation 
that  Germany  shall  find  nothing  to  criticise  or  any  pretext  for  future  in- 
terference. 

This  solution  would  consist  in  breaking  in  principle  all  the  bonds  that 
unite  the  duchies  of  Hoistein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  remainder  of  the 
monarchy,  save  the  dynastic  bond :  these  two  provinces  might  have  a 
government  and  an  administration  peculiar  to  themselves  under  the 
sovereign  of  Denmark  and  of  Slesvig.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the 
external  relations  should  be  those  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  customs 
should  be  so  likewise,  and  that  Hoistein  should  be  burdened  with  its  fair 
share  of  a  common  national  debt.  In  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  that 
would  be  entailed  by  this  transformation  (that  of  the  constitution  common 
to  the  whole  monarchy,  for  example),  Slesvig,  upon  which  Denmark  will 
never  abandon  its  rights^  shall  be  recognised  as  absolutely  independent  of 
Germany.  Such  a  combination  would  have  nothing  in  it  that  is  without 
precedent,  for  it  would  place  the  duchies  of  Hoistein  and  Lauenburg  in 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  Denmark  that  Luxemburg  stands,  ever 
since  1839,  and  with  the  best  possible  results,  in  respect  to  Holland. 
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